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I— FREFATORT NOTE 
By David MacRitchii 

IN the year 1851, under the title of Lavemiro, Geor<(e Borrow 
published the first section of his remarkable autobiography, 
for such it is to a great extent, although interwoven with much 
that is fanciful and often inaccurate. In 1857 tlie second portion, 
The Romany Rye, made its appearance. There is no attempt 
to round off the end of the first portion, or to indulge in a prelude 
to the second, or to bridge the hiatus in any fashion. To quote 
Ifr. John Sampson's graphic words: ^ 'After a slumber of six 
years the dingle re-awakes to life, Lavengro's hammer shatters the 
stillness, and the blaze of his forge again lights up its shadows, 
while all the stnikge persona of the drama take up their parts 
at the point where the curtain had been so abruptly rung down.' 

Between the hlstoiy of this &mou8 Gypsy dassic and that 
of the Jawnud of fhn Oypajf Lore Society there is a certain 
maniftst resemblance. Founded in 1888, the Journal held on 
its way serenely until the spring of 1892, when its career was 
somewhat suddenly arrested. The Society of which it was the 
outward expression did not actually cease to exist, but it fell 
into a trance more profound and more prolonged than the 

> Introduction to Metbaen't edition of The Romany Ryt (London, 1903). 
VOL. L— NO. I. ^ A 
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mesmeric slumber which (3n wrapped TJw Romany Rye. Not 
six years only, but tifteen have passed since the Journal bade 
a temporary farewell to its readers. But at last the spell is 
broken. The long sleep is over, and the Society, more vigorous 
than ever, has resumed the work which it laid down in 1892, 
and is devoting itself with renewed energy to the proiecntion 
of Gypey Btady in all its variouB phaaea. 

Of Uie dramatia persona upon whom the curtain was rung 
down fifteen yean ago, many are again on the atage, alert and 
eager aa before. But^ on the other hand, there ia a melancholy 
list of hoAoured namea which have now paaaed into hiatoiy. 
Even during the first period of activity (1888-1892) aeveral of our 
comrades dropped out of the ranka. Wiluam John Ibbbtson, 
to whose suggestion, made in 1887, the Gypsy Lore Society owes 
its existence, died in 1889, only eighteen months after the is-sue 
of the first number of the Journal. In the same autumn the 
death occurred of Josef Jesina, an esteemed colleague, although 
not a member of the Society, author of the now rare Romani Cib 
(in Bohemian, 1880; 3rd edition in German, 1886). A year later 
we lost the versatile Sir Richaud Francis Burton. And in 1891 
three of our most distinguished members passed away — the great 
Slavonic scholar Fbamz von IIiklobigh, of Vienna; Isidore 
EoraRMiCKi, of Cracow, eminrait in anthropology, philology, and 
folklore; and Albxandbb G. Paspati, of Athena, Byzantine 
antiquary and Bomani grammarian, whoee article on Turldah 
Qypaiea opened the first volume of our Journal Since 1892 othera 
of our comradea have auoceaaively fidlen. Paul Bataillabd, 
whose minute and careful inquiry into the movements of 
Gypsies in Western Europe during the fifteenth century enriched 
many pages of the Journal, died in the spring of 1894. Three 
years afterwards the Society lost another valued nieujl>cr in the 
venerable Pascual de Gayangos, Spanish Arabic scholar. The 
death in 1902 of Francis Hindes Guoome, my friend and fellow- 
worker in the affairs of the Journal, was a heavy blow to all 
who interested themselves in his favourite study — not to speak 
of their sense of loss at the extinction of that rare and striking 
personality. The Introduction to his Oypsy Folk-Talea (London, 
1899) is a treasury of recondite learning, displaying a combination 
of acholarahip and intimate knowledge of Gypsy character which 
has never been equalled. A year later died Chablis Godfret 
Leland, first Preaident of the Gypay Loie Society. Although 
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he did not profess or attain to the scientific mastery of the 
IsDguage possessed by a number of our colleagues, his long 
aequaintanceship with Romanes made him at home with Gypsies 
in all lands. His free and attractive literary style did much to 
awaken or to stimulate an interest in Gypsy matters among those 
who had previously been inditVerent or were only beginning to 
realise that the subject was worthy of serious consideration. 
Among those thus stimulated I take pleasure in acknowledging 
myself one. Perhaps ho ^vi^ best be remembered by his discovery 
of 'Shelta/ the ancient jargon still spoken by tinkers at the 
present day. No one was more gratified than himself when the 
investigation carried on by Professor Kuno Meyer and Mr. John 
Sampson revealed the fact that this jargon was originally fabri- 
cated out of Old Qaelic by the ancient Irish bards. 

At various dates, since the cessation of the Journal, the Society 
has been deprived by death of others of ils beet supporters. The 
chief of these are: The Abohduu Josif of Austria-Hungary; 
RuDOir VOH SowA, professor at BrOnn, Moravia; A. ELTtasBBir, 
of St Petersburg; R G. Halibubton; Jakbs PmoHCRLB; Grazi- 
ADio IsAiA Asoou, the distinguished Italian philologist, of Hebrew 
race; Hbinrich voir Wublocki, a lifelong student of the 
Hungarian Gypsies; and Wentworth Webster, best known for 
his intimate knowledge of the Basque language and people. The 
three last-named have all died during the present year. 

It is only due to the memory of our former associates that 
their names should be here recalled, but I have no desire to 
moralise upon the old theme of Ars Imiga, vita hrevis, although 
it naturally suggests itself The fact that so many eminent men 
have found a subject of serious study in the language, history, 
and characteristics of the Gypsies, ought rather to serve as an 
incentive to those who are now following Uiem in the same lines 
of research, with all the manifest advantages to be derived from 
the irork of thdr precursors. For there is, fortunately, in addi- 
tion to the veterans of ihe old Society, a strong and vigorous con- 
tingent ready to prosecute these studies still further, and haply 
to solve more than one question that has hitherto only been 
guessed at This new series of our Journal will presunutbly differ 
in some details from the earlier series. But whatever its leading 
features may prove to be, it begins its career under the most 
favourable auspices, and needs no fortune-teller to predict its 
success. 
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II.-^TPSY LANGUAGE AND ORIGIN 

By John Sampson 

TO some peculiarly constitiited penons the name Gtpst is like 
that other great name that came as a hot hlast from the 

East, maddening men's minds and constraining them to enroll 
themselves as followers. The passion takes us in different ways. 
Some, who perhaps next to the Romano themselves are the truest 
Gypsy gentlemen, adopt the life becjiuse they prefer it and its 
people to their own. They cultivate the race as some care for 
flowers, without feeling impelled to turn nursery gardeners or 
scientific botanists. Such was the late Francis Hindes Groome, 
who would have been amply content never to have written a 
line about the Gypsies, provided he had been allowed to live 
in his own ftshion with the people of his choice. In others, 
among them even thoae who grasp the truth that Gypsy Ufa is 
worth more than Gypsy lore^ love of the KM breeds a strange 
fury to search deeply and eurioudy into everything that can be 
known of the race. Anything good, bad, or indifeent that has 
ever been written about them must be read and examined. New 
theories must be propounded-^and it seems to be a point of 
honour with almost eveiy Romano Rai to run a theory of his 
own — or old ones revived, debated, defended, or confuted, while 
ghosts of the dead and damned walk abroad unexercised. What 
Halliwcll held of Shakespeare, that 'no journey is too long, 
no trouble too great, if there is a possibility of either resulting 
in the discovery of the minutest scrap of information,* is equally 
true of the Rai and the Komani-chal. In the ardour of the 
chase there is a danger that even the gentle art of collecting 
may be pushed beyond bounds. So a little while ago I found 
myself held aloof by a field full of Hemes, forewarned by an 
antique Gypsy (who had met me twenty years before) that 'dis 
man would cut de heart out of your breast if he thought he 'd 
find a new word into it' The subject grows. We are lured 
on into highways and byways. There is a charm in this ^huge 
enchanted jui^le of Gypsy Lore, with its great forest trees, 
entangling undeigrowth, half-hidden swamps, and untrodden 
tracts, which one would be sorry to see supplanted by straight 
ways and official signposts; and much leas would one wish to lay 
down the law to a brother hunter as to what game should be 
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punaed, or how he should make his bog. We all go as we 
please. My own object here is not to settle, offhand, problems 
which so far ha^e baffled considerable minds, bat merely to 
present and summarise the conclusions of others, showing how 
the study of language re-acts upon the question of origin, and 
drawing attention to some points towards which future research 
might prolitably be directed. 

Are we at all nearer the answer to the old question — the 
Gypsies' original home and race, and the period and cause of 
their dispersal ? The Roniani riddle has been solved so often 
and so various!}' that at first sight it seems to be a greater riddle 
than ever. They are, we are told, Egyptians or people who may 
have come by way of Egypt, Sudras expelled' by Tamerlane, 
Jata, Doms, Dards, Changars, the heretic sect of Athingani, the 
Sigynnae of Herodotus, or a prehistoric race who have always 
lived, so to speak, at our back doors. They are even, says 
M. Steur, the descendants of the dweUen in the sunken AUantis. 
Is it purely a matter of iancy which of these ingenious theories, 
we accept 7 

Few serious students have disputed that the key to this 
problem is to be found in the study of the language. Prior to 
the fifteenth oentuxy historical references are scanty and obscure. 
Most will agree with Paspati that ' la veritable histoire de la race 

Tschinghian^e est dans I'^tude de leur idiome.* It is to the evi- 
dence of the language that we owe Riidiger's discovery in 1777 
that the Gypsies are of Indian and not of Eg}'ptian ancestry.* 
It is through a wider knowledge of the tongue that we have been 
able to rope in the question to a narrow compass, and to prove 
that certain views which had received the support of weighty 
names are no longer scientitically tenable. And it is to a more 
complete acquaintance with the Asiatic Gypsy dialects and those 
of the obscure tribes of North- Western India and beyond that 
we look for the discovery of the 'great secret.' 

For these reasons it may be desirable to refer briefly to 
the chief works by which our knowledge of the language has 
been advanced. I begin with the great name of Pott— apt name 
for the capacious vessel in which the crude scraps from the 
Tiwnghig g<mo8 of half a hundred collectors are resolved into a 
delectable Gypsy zvmin. Pott's ^^geuner (1844-5) incorporates 
almost everything of value from the gleanings of previous workers, 

1 Grellman a year or two later wriT«d independsnfljr *t the Mune oonoIaBion. 
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and for the fint time applies to Bonumi the ezaet prinoiples and 
methods of compaiatiye philology. The printed and manuscript 
material used by Pott eomprehends vocabularies and examples 
of the dialects of Germany, Pmasian-Lithuania, Russia, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Denmark, the English ooUeetions of Maraden, Bryant, 
Bright, Irrine, and Harriot, the Spanish Gypsy of Borrow, together 
with a few examples of the Asiatic dialect, to which I shall refer 
later. Ho also, and here our Journal proposes to imitate him, 
deals incidentally with the jargons of different lands. Out of this 
confused debris the German phiiologuc, working, a.s ho himself 
says, 'mit fast zu viel Geduld,' achieved his titanic task of 
reconstructing the fallen temple of the Gypsy tongue. His two 
volumes contain a comparative grammar and dictionary, in which 
the words of Indian origin are compared with Sanskrit and the 
sister vernaculars, while the Iranian and European lonn-wordi 
are referred to their various sources.^ Pott's general conclusions 
have never been disputed, viz. that all the diverse Romani 
dialects, in spite of the for^gn influences to which they have 
been subjected, are of one and the same origin, and that in them 
one cannot £ul to recognise a distinct national language dosely 
allied with Sanskrit, and originating most probably in the dialects 
of the extreme north of India.* 

When Pott wrote, the purest and deepest European dialect 
of Bomani, that of the Qiaeco-Turkish Gypsies, was entirely 
unknown. This vast addition to our knowledge we owe to the 
labours of Dr. Alexandre Paspati, whose Memoir on the Lcukjiuu/c 
of the Gypsies a^s now used in the TurHf<h Empire — an expansion 
of a slighter article, contributed five yejirs before to an Athenian 
Journal' — was first published in English in the Journal of the 
Ameriean Oriental Society, 1862. This monograph was after- 
wards elaborated and extended into the precious J^tudes siir bs 
Taehinghiavf^H (Constantinople, 1870). As a collector Paspati has 
no rival. His specimens of the language are not arid translations 
of yEsop or the Hebrew Scriptures, but the veritable talk of the 
tents. In the rich medley of his lexicon we catch tags of folk-tales,^ 

* In his vooalmlMry he indioates the fonner by m Mtertek (*) and the latter by 
a dagger (t)« It must be recognised that with Liter knowledge the poeition of 
Pott's stars and daggers have occasionnlly to l^e cbuged; bot the eiion of thie 
great pioneer are to b« venerated, not decried. 

■ Folt*e Zigemur, L xr, 

' MA#rf rtfi rfiv 'ArnyyeMv, «al yhit^^i MMk (N#e HkyMpe, 1857, Hon. 178- 

182). 

* PMpeti hinieelf, strangely enough, seenu to have Telaed hia Gypay folk talea 
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hear anatohes of rade songs, and overhear the stOl ruder oonTsna- 
tions of the fioonehes Zaparia. His book is the wind on the heath, 
not the dusty kartua neeus of the philologist And since Greek 
Romani preserves for us in its integrity the most perfect of the 
dialects, it affords a standard of purity for those of all other 
European oountries, and makes it evident that aD are derived 
from the speech of a single stock resident for a considerable 
period in the Peloponnesus before their dispersal in the early 
fifteenth century. This fact effectually disposes of the theory 
attributed to Kounavine that the Gypsies entered Europe by 
several distinct routes, f\(j. the Spanish Zincali by way of Sicily 
from the remote coasts of Africa, the English and Greek by the 
iEgean Archipelago, and the Scandinavian Gypsies by way of 
Siberia. But Kounavine is not to be taken too seriously. His 
theoiy of Gypsy migration is on a par with his discovery that 
'Aramaic, Semitic, and even Mongol words form twenty-five per 
cent, of the Gypsy voeahulaiy.' I agree with M. Elysseeff that 
Eounavine's matwial relating to 'ancient traditions and songs 
of ritual' illustrating the 'eoemio ideas and primitiye mythology' 
is. of 'unique originality/ ' Khakhava ' may perhi^ he the 
ancient religious name in Eastern Gypsy ritual for Brahma, but 
is equally good Western Romany for ' I deceive.' ^ 

mtrely as specimens of the language. He priate in. fall only six folk tales, but tells 
tts in his ' Avant-Propos ' that he has several manuscript volumes of tales among his 
papen. Is it too late to trace and recover them ? I commend the idea to Oypeiologista 
M • tiMBan>troiv» mora worthy of qmot thaa tho * ■wterial ' wp po o o d to be boriod 
with Kounavine under Siherian snows. It was reserved for Groome (who did so many 
things first and best) to identify from fragments cited in the vocabulary a number 
of March^H, Gypsy variants of which Paspati must have known, and with patient 
ingmnity to piece them together in the iatrodttetkni to hie own Ot/pif Fotk'Tal$$f 
pp. 1-lii. 

' Our knowledge of Kounavine and his theories is derived frtmi a paper reed 
I^M. Blysaeeff before the Bmefaui Oeographieel Society in 1881, and reprinted in 
tranilation in our late Journal, ii. pp. 93, 161 agq. In my opinion Elysseeff's com- 
munication nhould take rank with M. Louis de Rougcmont's contribution to the 
enthropological section of the British Association at their Bristol meeting ; and as to 
Dr. HiefaMl Ivenovltoh KooneTine, I em inelined to ley with Betsy Prig that 'I 
don't believe there is no sich a person. M. Elysseeff, writing in 1881« teUi Vi tbst 
a year or two before, at a Russian spa, he fell in with Kntinavine, then recuperating 
from the effects of his life-long peregrinations among the tiypiiee of Germany, 
Avetrle, Frenee, Itely, Bnglend, Spem, the Belkens, Northern Africa, Knrdbtea, 
Central Asia, ' and all other nations too tedious to mention,' to quote the words 
of SylvcHtcr Boswell in his self-bcstowed certificate. M. Elysseeff obtained from 
*the venerable worker' his 'immense store of materials, consisting of 123 tales, 
80 traditiona end legends, 62 longi, end 180 ■mailer piodnote of Gypey poetry ' 
{J.O.L.S., ii. p. 94). But in the preface to vol. i. of the same .Journal, writing 
in July 1888, the editors tell us that *it is now seven years since the death of 
Dr. Kounavine, a Rurian physician trim had abandoned hb prafemioa to weadcr 
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The extraordinary value of Paspati's find was at once apparent. 
Here was a dialect showing the minimum of foreign influence, 
more primitive in form and accent, more copious in Tocabulaiy 
than all or any of those dealt with by Pott But even more 
apparent, peiliaps, to the philological world was the audacity of 
the uncertificated latfengro who naively assured his readen that 
he had paid much more attention to the Sanskrit than his 
predecessor, the learned Herr Professor of HalleL^ It may be 
doubted whether Paspati had read Pott at aU. But if he had 
it was certainly in the same way that Borrow might have done, 
without even a gueis at ihe principles upon which the latter^s 
etjrmologies were based. The necessary task of bringing Paspati's 
material into line with Pott was undertaken by the great 
orientalist Ascoli, whose Ziifnuin-ischcs, published three years 
after the appearance of the English monograph, discusses the new 
points of interest and rectifies many of the haphazard etymologies 
^ of the ' wackeron Griechen.'^ On linguistic grounds AscdII arrives 
at the conclusion that the Gypsies are natives of Sindh who had 
sojourned for a long period among the Afghans.' 

To Beames and Miklosich are due the next important advances 
in Gypsy philology, the former approaching the subject from the 
Indian and the latter h-om the European side. In 1866 John 
Beames of the Bengal Civil Service, a Sanskrit scholar possessing 
a first-hand acquaintance with most of the Indian vernaculars, 
b^gan his Comparative Qrammar of the Modem Aryan Lan- 
guages of India, the three volumes of which dealing with the 
Sounds, the Noun, and the Verb, were published respectively in 
1872, 1875, and 1879. His work thus overlaps that of Miklorich, 
which appeared by instalments in the publications of the Wiener 

for thirty-five years among the fl5-pBi« s of Eastern Europe, Asia, and Afrira. What 
waa the value of his vast collections we can only conjecture, for from that day to 
this DO traoe of them has oome to light. They perished with him aomewhere 
in Sibaria.' The hint ia too vagne to encourage a Gyptj 6chli«imann. I do not 
attempt to reroncile these stntcmcnts, )nit if both arc correct, then Dr. Kounavine 
must have reclaimed his ' material ' soon after M. Klysseeff delivered bis lecture. 
Why? I wondar. * AaeoU, Zigeuneriackes, p. & 

* FlMpati's only rejoinder {£tudts, p. 7) was the reminder that * r^tjrmologle est 
■B terrain gliMant,' and that Ascoli'a own remarks on the derivation of vamporemd 
'ne aont pas dignes d'un homme si counu.' One can picture, however, his quiet 
amusement at the perplexity of the great phOologiat confronted with the teak of 
taking down a single line of a song from real live South Italian Gypeies (see AacoH's 
Zi'jeuntriitrhf*, p. 131). And even when dealing with the eiraplcr matter of tho 
printed language there is a lurriblc lapsus in Aacoli's introduction (p. viii), where he 
defiMS|wKd««a'dakaaat»'aadeoaipareBit withtheSkkdpere. aliig. to Marathi. 

* £igeiMni$dU$, 'Vorwort,' p. tUL 
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Akademie, 1872-80, a cireumstanoe whieh gave each the advan- 
tage of referring to the ooncluBiona of the other. Beamea traces 
'hy a natural regular prooeaa' the development of Uie Aryan 
dialeets of India firom the purely synthetical stage in which the 
languugo remained for many centuries after the race entered the 
country, to the nioro or less analytic form of the modem lan- 
guages. It is rather a pity that Beamos's recognition of Gypsy 
as one of the modern languages of India only began after the 
publication of his first volume. Gypsy is thus ignored in his 
chapters on phonetic change and development in the seven sister 
dialects. As his work progressed, however, he brought Roniani 
into his scheme, taking his examples from Miklosich and Paspati, 
for Pott he does not seem to have known. His knowledge of 
the Gypsy tongue cannot be esteemed profound,^ but every page 
of his book throws sidelights on its phonology and word-structure, 
and provides material for ocHnparisons which the student of 
' E^pte Speche ' can pursue further for himself. 

We should note also Beames* opinion upon two points where 
he may be presumed to speak with authority. In the first place, 
treating of the period and chronological sequence in which 
the Neo-Indian vernaculars began to assume their present form, 
he gives the eleventh century as the epoch of the rise of Hindi 
with its subsidiary forms Gujerati and Panjabi. Later comes 
Marathi, which reniained a Prakrit till the twcltth or thirteenth 
century, and later still Oriya, which only completed its transfor- 
mation in the fourteenth century. The place of Sindhi, to which, 
according to Beanies, the Gypsy language is most nearly akin,* 
he tells us he cannot determine with precision, but leaves us to 
infer that it must have been later than Hindi. The importance 
of this conclusion as an indication of the period when the Gypsy 
exodus must have taken place cannot be overlooked. In con- 
necting Romani with Sindhi, however, it must be remembered 
that Beames* survey only takes account of the seven chief lan- 
guages, ignoring the ruder forms of folk-speech, of which, as he 
himself confesses, very little is known, and that elsewhere he 
asrigns the origin of the Gypsies to the deserts of the Indus and 
Chenab, and specifies Kashmiri as the nearest allied Indian 
speech.* 

> For imteiioe, he mtatakea the indio. pres., Ut pen. mag., for the iii6iiit{T0, 

because Paspati places verbs in hia vocabnlaiyimdar tho fint form and defines thom 
under the second (iii. p. 2.35-6, 1879). ^ Vol. iii. p. 169. 

' Beames, iii. 98, ii. 345. 
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The oon(ribu(i<Hi8 of Franz Miklomch to Bomani philology 
cover a wide field, to only the chief portion of which it is hero 
neoeesaiy to refer. Like Pott, he ayaOed himaelf to the fulleet 
extent of the material of his predeoeeeofB, teeting it with the 
prescribed reagents, and neatly pigeonholing the reeulCe of his 
analysis. I should call MiModch a master of method rather than 
a master of Romania It is impossible to feel of him, as we con- 

> Like many another great gpncraliser, Miklowich «lid not troublo much aUont 
•mail matton. This is especially apparent in his treatment uf loan-words. His 
mrollMi oatalogn* of BUrnno timamU in Oypiy Moteina, m Vni. Fr. MttUmr potnied 
ont) a considerable number of words belonging to the common Aryan stock, some of 
which the (jtvpHicH undoubtedly carried with them from India. In his analysis of 
the Kngliiih Gypsy dialect we have such odd statements as that t'osta vaUftcaif 
d«fiDad by Bryant as *to oommud,' aontoini th« Magyar •hmeDt vata in raioH, 
As a matter of fact the phrase is merely Jan or rd al-ni, 'go or come here.* Our 
oompUint ia not so much that this and other derivations are inaocurate as that they 
are to inherently improtehto at to diow a want of instinct for the genina of tho 
langxiagc which would bftfo been impossible to Pott. In the same way we find 
Miklosich giving German iw* as the original of English Gypey fori. Did he Biipposo 
that on the breakdown of the old inflectional system (which occurred only two ur 
three geaeratioii* ago) the Bngliah Gypaiea deliberately aeleeted a foreign word to 
replace the idea conveyed hf tha lost ablative ? ' Fen,* or, as it is more usually pro- 
nounced, '/unj'isof course merely the dialectical pronunciation of Kn^lish 'from.' 

Miklosich often changes his mind about an etymology, and when lie does so his 
praetioe, aa IC. do Goejo oomplaiaa, ia to make hia eometioii 'locdemmf.' Thna 
tb(> first diTiTes 'lypsy them, 'country,' from Greek O/na, though the termination in 
a consonant points to an Indian or Iranian original, and a year later ho connects it 
with Sanakrit dhdman {Beitrdge, ii. 22). This is more likely to be right, since the 
ohaago of Sanakrit aapirated rnadt* to Oypsy tenuis ia perfectly regular— op. Sanakrit 
dhiimn with Gypsy thi'w {Mutidarten, ix. 29). There is more danger in tJieso hap- 
hazard etymologies so positively stated when, as in tha case of the list of his 
Armenian loaaowords, they oaoae ua to draw fidae dednetiona. Aoeordfng to Miklo* 
Meh»vL 06-8, 1876^ there are no less than twenty -six Haik words in Europc.in Romani 
— a ntiml)«>r large enough to indicate that the ancestors of our Gypsies had lived 
in Armenia for a very considerable period. I believe that this list should be greatly 
raduoed. In tha firat plaoo^ we may rajaet aa a light-heaiied aberration the idea 
that Armenian gn-al, 'to go' (after akipping aiz intermediate dialects), reappears 
in the Russian Gypsy phrase <f roz-fjen^n, ' aiideinander gehcn,' recorded by Bohtlingk. 
In Russian and every otlier known variety of Romani the one word for ' go ' is jd, 
the aaered Sanakrit QT. Equally Impfofaable are the derivationa of omAm^y, *aat> 
heap,* and pur.iuhl, 'orombH,' lw)th found only in the corrupt Roumanian dialect 
from the Armenian mr^jAn and jisranU. Kooak, ' button,' a word which does not 
occur in the Greek dialect, may be Armenian, but Mikloaich had previously given it 
as Slavonio (L 18, No. 201). A«in, Rumanian Gypay for 'grindstone* (but op. 
Paspnti, rtMn = wheel), Miklosich refers to Armenian jl»>in instead of Skr. iana, 
on the ground that Gypsy n lor 4 (vi. 67, vii. 10) ia borrowed from Armenian. But 
against thia riew compare hia chapter on phonetics (ix. 37), where he givoa a number 
of instances of the change of Sanskrit r to a in Gypsy and some of the modem Indian 
vernaculars, e.g. Sanskrit iik^, Gypsy sik, Hindi HiUmn. We can next strike out, on 
theauthorityof Miklosich himself, the words cam, ' bread,' ciiar, 'beard,' chatidiei, 'to 
itch,* Htmf, *foal,' pa^va, *ltnt^*fter, 'bellyt* ainoe in hia later vocabulary he 
refers them all to Indian sources, without any mention of Armenian. In the same 
listthe (iypsy words 6ard, * pail,' and dakhdr, ' king,' are traced to Sanskrit and Zend 
respectively, the Armenian cognates being now given a secondary place. Of the 
ramalaing thirlaan worda which Mikloaioh definitely aiaigna to Anneniaa (viL riiL 
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stantly do of Pott^ that he knows his iroidi mtimately, is on happy 
tonus with them, and loyes eaoh of them for its own sake. To the 
great Slav grammarian wofds aie merely members of groups* 
serving to exemplify the phonetie laws upon whioh he relies to 
guide him to ultimate conclusions. His studies are directed to a 
definite end — the discovery of the origin of the Gypsies, the secret 
which he seems detemiined to wrest vi et armis from the grip of 
the language. Realising more absolutely than Pott the collective 
value of loan-words as evidence of the precise route taken by the 
Gypsies, and even of the length of their stay in the various 
countries through which they passed, Miklosich makes this pro- 
vince peculiarly his own. His classified lists of foreign elements 
in the different dialects establish the fact that all European 
Gypsies belong to one and the same stock, who must have lived 
for a considerable while in Greece and Slayonia before settling in 
their present homes. In the light of these reseaiofaes he arranges 
the dialects in a hierarchy of thirteen orders where Greek ranks 
first and poor '^fi^IiaeA-seAotfisdi' has the penultimate place. 
Miklosich next set himself to show that besides the Persian loan- 
words which Pott had already noted, there are a certain number 
of Armeman elements in all the European dialects.^ This dis- 
Oovery is important in view of its bearing upon certain theories 
regarding the migration of the Gypsies, for it shows us that after 
passing through Persia they travelled north by Armenia and not 
south by Arabia. 

The latter part of Miklosich's work consists of a comparative 
dictionary and grammar." In the vocabulary, though incomplete 
and somewhat inaccurate, his clear arrangement ha.s the merit of 
exhibiting at a glance the different forms of words found in the 
European dialects in the order of their development. His Laut- 
Uhre elucidates general phonetic laws invaluable to the student 

ptuskn), the Indian or Pertian etymologiea offered by Pott, Aacoli, and others 
•eem to Aow tlwt is Mveral of bit cxamplw the qvMtioii may itill be in donbt. 
This leaves a few words, such as dwliim, 'gourd,* elom<'r, 'bread-crumb,' mort(, 
* ekin,' thalik, 'mantle,' and vum, 'flax,' which do appear to he words immediately 
derived from Armenian, and to this list Prof. MiiUer has added at least one trae 
Clypagr Anmiui loui in Gypajr Silvtt, AraMniaii faJ»<. Fenomlly I know m littlo 
of Armenian as Belle Bemers, and merely draw attention in this matter in the hope 
that Prof. Finck or some other Annenian and Gypay authority will think the rabjeei 
worthy of investigation. 

> Mmmdarttn, iiL ^ 4, 1873} vL pp, eS-S, 187« ; BtiMlgt, p. 48, 187& 
■ Mwtdarten, vii. viii. (1877), ' Vergleichong der Zigeunermundarten ; ix. (1879), 
'Lnntlehre': x. (1880), * Stammbildnngslehre ' ; zi (1880), ' WortbUdungelehte ' ; 
zii. (1880), 'Syntax.* 
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who deuveB to compare Gypsy with other Indian idiomf, and no 
one oan thoioiighly undentand Bomaoi without being master of 
Mikloflich's beautiftd section on word-formation.^ 

He had completed three-fourths of his work before chance 
threw in his way the material for his most noteworthy discovery. 
He had abeady published the two parts of the yocabulaiy before 
he became aware of a new important source of comparison in the 
dialects of the Dards and Kaffirs of the Hindoo Koosh, first given 
to the world some ten years previously by the explorers Tnimpp 
and l/eitncr. Miklosich, on phonetic grounds and especially on the 
retention of the consonantal nexus -kI in words like fast ' hand * 
(Skr. hasi(i), makes out a stronj^ case for believing this region to 
have been the home of the Gypsies.- Pischcl, writing five years 
later, is apparently of the same opinion, and supjwrts it historically 
by stating that 'it is a remarkable coincidence that, so far us we 
yet know, the migration of the Gjrpsies from India must have 
taken place at exactly the same time as the struggles between the 
Dardu tribes — i.e. at the end of the twelfth or thirteenth century.' * 
And it will be observed also how closely this is in accord with 
Beames* conjecture that Kashmiri is cousin-german to Gypsy. 

Here— not because of the exhaustion of material, but for dearth 
of labourers in the right field — ^the epoch-making works on the 
language may be said to end. It is no disparagement to the con- 
tributions of more recent collectors, grammarians, and phUologists 
to recognise that new knowledge of particular dialects, such as 
Slovak, Brazilian, or Welsh Romani, can at most only modify 
Miklosich's rough classification of the varieties of Romani, 
leaving his main conclusions untouched. Nor can any future 
line of investigation upset the fact of the common origin of the 

* To giro one wmple example. Borrow and other English Gypey grammariana 
ngardthe •«•• in 111* rafllx -minffro or -mttngro a* ' enphonio,' a beU«f whl^ 

MOOanta for the appearance in their ▼ocabularies of such impossible forms as mfal- 
mingro, 'squirrer, from rnk, 'tree.' Substantives in -md^kro, mihujrn. ptc, are 
really the genitive sing, or plur. of abstract nouns formed from verbs, and verbs 
only. (Goinn. Qy. tadUpa«i«ro, 'prophet,* bolng the only legitimate ezoeption 
which occurs to flW). Thus tho -m- is a contraction of the suffix -ben (Skr. a-ano). 
See Nfiklosich, x. pp. 47, 60, aqq.. Pott, i. pp. 129, 141, t). Cp. fJk. (Jy. toibndg' 
ktri l = loviben-e»keri]f 'washerwoman,' Germ. iiy. lovipaskeri, Welsh Uy. tovimtU' 
Aeri, whors CevsvMb>at«iii, -i* tho eoiuieeting wirel, th« ooiitr»otioii of the 
aulfix ben, -cu the stem of the oblique or accusative, -ker the termination of the so- 
called genitive, and the final t the sign of the fern. sing. Tovima^keri therefore 
means literally 'the woman of the washing,' tovimangerif *the woman of the 
waahings.' 

» Miklosich, BeitrOgf, iv. p. 4.", 54, 1S78. 

> Pischel, Die Htimalh dcr Zigcuiier {DeuUckt Rwuitchaut Jhrg. iz. p. 374, 
1883). 
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Eniopean Gypsy dialects, or that In the Turkiah-Gmk Gypsy 
preserved by Paspati we have tlie purest member of this gnmp. 

We are theralbre in a position to apply the oondvurions drawn 
from the comparison of European Gypsy with other Indian 
languages to the various ethnological theories which haye been 
brought forward. There Is, for instsaoe, the prehistoric themy, 
according to which there have been Gypsies in Europe for more 
than two thousand years, and that to this people Europeans 
owe their knowledge of metallurgy. Those who hold with M. 
Bataillard* that the Gypsies are identical in race, not only with 
the Sicani of Sicily and the Sigynnae of Herodotus, but also with 
the metal -working Sintians of Homer (a folk speaking a wild 
speech), have before them the difficult task of reconciling this 
assumption with the positive knowledge that Romani is not only 
an Indian, but a modem Indian tongue which can only haye 
originated under the same conditions and about the same time 
as the other Indian vernaculars. 

A more definite theoiy of the Gypsies' early appearance in 
Europe endeavours to identify them with the Athingani, an early 
Panlician sect of heretics and sorceren. The most important of 
the references bearing upon tills point In early Byxantine writeis 
ranging &om the seventh to the thirteenth centmy have been 
brought together by Miklosich in his Mtrndcuien,* He does not, 
however, seem to hold the yiew that the Athingani (who, as he 
points out, were a sect, not a people) were our Gypsies, but merely 
that the name of the former had been transferred to the latter by 
the Greeks, for one or other of three reasons — because they may 
have entered Greece by way of Phrygia and Lycaonia, or because 
they had perhaps adopted, according to their custom, the creed 
of the people among whom they had lived immediately before, or 
because the name may have been applied to them as a term of 
refffoaoh. If I may hazard a fourth conjecture of my own, what 
seems most likely to have been the case is that when the Gypsies 
firat arrived in Greece they bore some tribal name which we may 
assume to haye been the original form of the European variants 
Zigeuner, Zincali, etc, and that this was altered by the Greeks 
to the nearest similar name with which they were femiUar. I am 
unable to agree with H. de Goeje in interpreting Hihlosich's com- 
ments on the passages referring to the Athingani as a modifica- 

* Bataillard, Dtraitrt Travaux, 187S. 

* VoL vi. pp. S7-61. 
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tion of his earlier dictum^ that the Neo- Aryan language^ Bomam, 
cannot have originated before (he year 1000 of our era What 
he says is, that ' if these references relate to our QypeieB, it will 
be difficult to explain the doee reUtionahip between Gypsy and 
the Axyan langoagea of modem India.' Ergo, he njects the 
hypotheaia. 

To a leaser extent the same lingnistie difficulty appeara to me to 
atand in the way of onr acceptance of the suppoaitaon that the 
Gypsiea are identical with the Indian Jata. This attiaetive theory, 
fifst brought fofwaid by Col Harriot,* d iacn a a od by Pott,* accepted 

and afterwards abandoned by M. BataiUard/ and championed with 
characteristic sword-play by Sir Richard Burton* (himself a writer 
on the Jats and author of a Jataki grammar) has for its chief 
exponent the distinguished Orientalist M. do Goejo, who, in his 
Cont rihutioiis to the Hintory of thr Gj/psicM,'^ has collected and pre- 
sented all the references which seem to support the contention. 
According to this view the Gypsies are the descendants of twelve 
thousand Indian minstrels of both sexes who, as Firdusi tells us 
in his Shdh Name, were imported into Persia, about the year 420, 
at the whim of the monarch Bahr&m Gur.' Tlie same story is 
referred to by the Arabian historian Hamsa of Ispahan, who 
wrote half a century earlier than the Persian poet Both writers 
agree in calling theae muaieiana Oypaies,I1rdu8i using Uie ordinary 
Persian name Luri, and Hamsa th» word Zott which is merely the 
regular AraUc pronunciation of Jat» ftnd still one of the modem 
Syrian namea for the Gypaiea. Ghronidera alao tell us (hat in the 
seventh century, in a war between the Araba and PersianB) the Zott 

» Mundarten, Hi. p. 3, 1873. 

' ' ObierY&tiona on the OrienUii Origin of the KomuichAl ' (Transaciioiu 0/ Ute 
Aoyol Atiaiie Soekif ^ Ormt ArMi amd Irdattd, vd. iL pp. 618-5S). 

* Zigeuner, i. p. 62 ; ZeiUch. J. DmOteh. MorguU, OtmUiekifi, ill p. »8. 

* NottvtUa Beeherchet, 1849. 

* Soe the oorreBpondenoe in TheAeaeUmy betwemi Barton and Bat&ilUni (March* 
JwM 1875)» in which the former claims the credit of antioipatiBg IL de Goeje ia hie 

identification of the Jats with the Gypsies. These letters are reprinted, 'with 
advantage,' in Barton's The Jew, the Oifptjf, and El Itlam, 1898, and referred to by 
M. Batalllaffd in /. Q. L, S.^i.p, 191. 

' My abstract of M. de Goeje's views ia derived from a translation of his original 
articlf of 1S75, printed with the author's revision and with valuable editorial notes 
and appendices in Mr. MaoRitcbie's Account 0/ the Qypaie* 0/ India, 1886. It ia 
only ainoe the greater part of the present paper wm written that I hare met witli 
M. de Goeje's Afimoire «ur let Migrationa dee Tngcmee A travera VAtie, 190t, in 
which the leame<l author, with admirable lucidity, brings forward further argu> 
roenta in support of the J at theory. Thoe, however, do not modify to any 
cottddembie extent his enriJer eondiuloDa. 

"* See Pwrtan te»t and trMwlatfaii Haixiotigk cd., pp. SS7>8. 
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deserted from the Persian forces and settled in Arabia. Early in 
tbe ninth century these Zott bad become so great a pest in the 
valley of the lower Tigris that twenty-aeyen thousand of them were 
tesDsported to Ainzarba and other places on the northern frontier 
of Syria. And, lastly, we hear from Tabait that after the Byzantme 
conquest of Amsarba^ A.a 855, the Zott inhabitants, with that 
women, children, and cattle, were carried as prisoners into the Greek 
empire. This story, which reminds me of the dolorous experiences 
of our recent German Gypsy visitors, harried from place to place by 
officious constabulary, is so connected, well-authenticated, and 
generally crediblo, that if we relied upon historical evidence alone, 
it is certainly the most probable hypothesis which has been placed 
before us. But against it there are several weighty reasons. 
There is, first, the fact, if we accept the verdict of the Pandits, 
that Romani must have assumed its present form in tlie original 
home at a much later date than the fifth century.^ Secondly, 
there is the objection raised by Miklosich that there are Armenian 
but no Arabic words in the £uropean-Gyp8y dialects.^ And lastly, 
there is the almost conclusive evidence afforded by the publication 
of O'Brien's (Hosamry of the MuUani La/nguage, 1881, that Jataki, 
the living representative of the parent tongue of the Indian Jats, 
is very unlike Bomanl* 

' Mikloflich and Be&nies agre« in placing the evolatton of the Neo-Ar^'an lan- 
guages somewhere about the year 1000 a.d. But while great weight inuat be 
•Itadied to tUa opfauon* it uannot be entirely overlooked that tk« bug* gap between 
the break up of the Prakrits and our firat knowledge of the modern vemaculiirs 
makes any positive statement rather of the nature of dogmatism. Nor does Mik- 
losich himself wholly reject the possibility tbfti at a& earlier date, when the modern 
Indian dialects were taking definite shape, about the Middle-Indian period, tba 
GypHies may have left their home, taking with them in their language the germ 
of corruption, and far from their fellow*countrymen have developed an analytic 
fonn of language similar to that of the other Indian idionuk 

^ Implied at least, if not explicitly stated, in his MundarUn, vi. p. 63, 1876. 
But in the next part we find an Arabic- Persian origin assigned to kiM, ' purse,' vii. 
p. 84, 1877. In his later Mimoirt M. de Goeje, partially accepting the correction 
of lOkloeidi, endeavomni to abov that he hineelf wae nietaken, aol ia aaeerting 
that there were Arabic elements ill the European Gypsy dialects, but ia the par* 
ticular examples by which in his earlier work he sought to prove his case. I leave 
to Orientalists to decide whether the latest examples adduced by M. de Goeje have 
•trengthened hie poritioo. The queetloii ia a diffionlt one^ bnt ila gMwial bearinge 
may at least be indicated. When Miklosich, admits that hai is an Arabic word, 
we may safely assume that in his opinion this is merely evidence that the Gypsies 
picked up this word in Persia after the Arabic oonqnest had enriched Persian with 
a laige Semitic vooabulary. But according to M. de Goeje tUa aignmeDt is a 
boomerang, and it might equally well bo oonteadod that Ptariaa wwda ia Gypey 
had been picked up among the Arabs. 

* FMnoBatly I an a lltila di^ of t b o ori ee, especially when thejr are baaed on 
•Inglo words or naiMa, and beUero that Goldimith'o Mnea 
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We come next to the Dom theory, first propounded by 
Brockhaus,' hit on indapendently by LelAod, supported by 
Gherson, and apparently accepted as soon as not, by the reviewer 
of Groome's article in Chamber8*9 Eneydopasdia,^ Prof. Eggeling, 
wlio indeed seems quite willing to accept the Jat theory as well 
—or indeed any other. Leiaad's sormise is apparently baaed on 
nothing more than the resemblance between the Gypsy names, 
Bom, Bonmi, and the Indian Pom, Ponmi; while Grienon'a 
eursoiy comparison of Gypsy with the speech of Bhojpuri Doms 
is unconYincing, built as it is on the quicksand of our shifting 
English Gypsy speech.^ Grierson is of the 'opinion that the 
language tost points to an Indian tribe speaking a dialect derived 
from Magadhi, and not from Sauraseni Prakrit, and that there- 
fore it is in Eastern Hindustan that wo must look for their 
ancestors* — a conclusion opposed to the more carefully formed 
opinions of Pott, Beaines, and Miklosich. Again, as Pischei points 

•♦•Forbear, my soti,"^thf Hfrruit crlai, 
" To tempt the (Uageroos gloom ; 
For yonder faHUflo phantom fllee 
av» 1 we thM to thf dMMB " 

•honld be inecribed in lottery of gold over the mantelpiece of every theoriscr on the 
Gypiiea. So I merely mention aa a strange event in my own experience an appari- 
tion that troubled me for a moment and then disappeared. I bad been wondering 
idly sboat the nwd cftol— if indaad dud be a separate word at all— for I no more 
believe in Sorrow's 'chal' that 8*t upon his horse than in Borrow's 'engro' who 
struggled on the ground. But we do know that in some dialects there is the com- 
pound Romani chai, whiob M»M gnunmi^iod pedaati (probdily wrongly) teU ua 
ought to bo iwiinoo ehal. And the imroediato qoMtion before me was why Gypsies 
themselves say romani rhal, and what rhai can mean. Did chal mean fellow? for if 
lo of course the adjective should liave the masculine termination. But, tm I knew, 
Gypsy women as wdl aa Gypsy man eallad IbaaBaalvaa Bemimi duth. Waa eftal 
p^liiq^ origlnallj a faminine noun, meaning race, or was it the plural rontane chal ? 
for chal, like other nonns ending in a consonant, might properly be used for the 
plural, as in Greek and Welsh Romani. I stared at chal, letter by letter. Oypey 
final / would aemapond to Indlaalor | (pral, *bn>ther/ from Sanakrit AAraCar, 
$hd 'hmidiod,' from Skr. iata, are two of many examples), a arfght represent 
either a long or short Indian o, and ch («) either an original ch or/ {0), as in Gypsy 
c*i6= • tongue,' from Indian yihva. So there in broad noonday was my spectral JlT 
or Ja* to begin with ; romtmi was tha rogolarly formed adjective of rom, and rom, 
if phonetic l»wa and MiUoaidl were to be trusted, was Sanskrit domn, Hindi diim 
(viii. 59), the name of a low caste addicted to song and music So the transposition 
gave me Domani JcU—aa odd, and perhaps impossible, combination. How oonld Doma 
be Jata or Jata Doma? CSartainly Grierson and Temple tell us that all Jats are not 
of the same order as the gallant defenders of Bhurt pore, that in the region of the 
Pan jab there are Jafas and Jata, and that all along the Indus Jat is a terni of con- 
tempt for an inferior cast. Far a moment tha tempter whispered the suggestion 
^t miiiiMHi dud m Domani Jmt wS0kt hM« originally stood for minstrel outcasts ; 
but whether it means that, or can possibly mean anything at all, I leave others to 
deUrmine, merely stipulating gently that this is not to be considered my theory. 
1 Obii«ers(i<teaa-£«»ton, 1841. 

• /. G. L, A. il. pp. IW-*. • »• P- 
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out^ there is Uie dictum of the ethnologiBts that the Qypeies are 
an Aryan race, and that the Doms are not 

There remains the theory noticed by Miklosieh and Fisohel 
that the Gypsies may be the Indian Changars, based chiefly upon 
the foot that the Changars are a wandering race, and upon the 
similarity of the name Ghangar and Tchinghian^. The name is a 
will o' th' wisp, and the language test is indecisive, as Leitner's 
specimens are too scanty and doubtful to bo depended upon, 
though the word fjocha, whicli they ure said to apply to one not 
of their own race, bears a striking resemblance to Gypsy (jajo. 
Pischcl on the whole is inclined to think the evidence of langu^e 
makes against the theory.' These and other hypotheses as to the 
origin of the Gypsies are dealt with at greater length than is here 
possible in his excellent paper on the original home of the Gypsies, 
which should certainly be republished in the pages of our Journal 
In referring to the possibility of solving the Gypsy problem, 
Pischel concludes in complete accord with Beames and Miklosieh 
that ' our hope rests on the Hindoo Koosh.' 

In the Moravian Gypsy Mwrthm the lost boy climbs to the 
top of a tree, espies a distant lights and drops his cap in the 
direction he wishes to go.* We may imitate the same expedient 
We see that upon certain points where full and accurate informa- 
tion is required our knowledge is scanty and untrustworthy, and it 
should be one of the aims of the G3rpsy Lore Society to stimulate 
research in these obscure fields. Pending the avatar of a new 
Paspati, reincarnated to make liomani his life- mission, our Society 
might begin by printing ii short list of test-words illustrating the 
phonetic peculiarities of Gypsy, together with a few sentences 
designed to elucidate the system of inflection and conjugation of 
the dialects investigated. In Asia Minor, Persia, and India, consuls, 
missionaries, archaeologists, travellers, and students of Eastern 
langusges would be our willing co-adjutors, and their returns 
should prove of the utmost value. Is there no living Indian 
scholar, of the type of Kipling's Strickland, who is on sufficiently 
intimate terms with the wandering Changars to Imow whether 
or not he is being ' fubbed off' with 'fosheno lavs,' or has no 
Orientalist up to the present discovered the nature of the sub- 
stratum of strange words in Leitner's Changar list which Fisohel 

* Pischt'l, Die Hf imnth drr Zigruner, p. 386. 

* * The FrinoeM and the Forester's Son,' J. O. L. i. p. 89 ; Groome, Qypgy 
F9lk-Tak», p. 14S. 
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tells us aro of obscure ori cfin ? Is the secret tongue of the Nutts, of 
which Surgeon-Major G. Han king presented us with a few examples, 
merely the jargon it would seem to be ? Again, since Miklosich 
made use of the material q£ Trumpp and Leitner, what advanees 
have been made in our knowledge of the hbtoiy and languages of 
the peoples of the Hindoo Koosh ? 

More vital even than the proseeution of Indian studies is the 
need to master the Gypsy dialects of Persia, Armenia, and Syria. 
Between the Indus and the Bosporus there is an extenrive tract 
to be caravanned before we can eonnect the Gypsies of the 
Peloponnesus with those of Hindustan. What we know of Asiatic 
Gypsy is baroly enough to whet our appetite, but it is sufficient 
to make apparent the groat differoncos between the <\vpsy lan- 
guages of the East and the West. In the Kuri>pe.in dialects, 
though cousins hve centuries removed, the descent is so pure and 
the family likeness so strong that except fdr a few tricks of speech 
caught from neighbours, they aro for all practical purposes <»no 
and the same tongue. Carried afield by wandering Gypsies one 
dialect glides imperceptibly into another. Among the Zigeuner- 
schaar that trayelled last summer through Great Britain, I found 
Prussian, Rumanian, and Hungarian Romans living together, 
intermanying and conyersing with hardly a perception that they 
were speaking different yarieties of their mother-tongue. But 
between the dialects of the Turkish and the Syrian Gypsies there 
is a breach deeper than the Dardanelles. Slight as is our know- 
ledge of Asiatic Romani, its yooabulary, grammar, and phonetic 
all bear witness to the long rupture between the tongue of the 
Nawarand the Tschinghiand.^ Are we to assume because the 
former have not strayed so hr from the original home, or on the 
strength of a few archaic forms like jan^mi (Skr. (jnnami) that 
their language must be nearer to the original speech ? Or. on 
the other hand, is it not just as probable that Asiatic <'ypsy, 
under Iranian and Semitic inHuencc, may have departed even 
further from the Indian Urspracho than have the dialects of 
Europe? However this question may be answered when fuller 

' One important difference })ctWL'en Syrian and European (Jypsy is the use in the 
former dialect of the pronominal suttix to the noun, e.g. strom, * my head,' from wrti, 
*h«ftd.' According to Beunes (ii. 384, Hi. 241), the only Indiaa language in which 
these suffixes are found i» Sindhi, which ' in tbis reepeot . . . aUies it«elf with the 
neighbouring Aryan group of the Iranian languages, especially with Persian and 
Puhtu.' Tbis grammatical feature, then, may be either a tarvival pointing to a 
OMT Blmihim origin, or, what ie mora probabljr the eue, m mvob later Irmaiaa 
iafeoiioD. 
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mfonnaUon is at hand, it oao hardly be doubted that each dialect 
will throw light upon the other and upon the common origin of 
both. And as it would seem a necessary preliminary to the study 
of Asiatic Gypsy to collate and analyse all existing material, 
applying to it the same scientific method which has carried 
Miklosich and Beames so far in their study of the European Gypsy 
and Indian dialects, it njiiy not be amiss here to refer briefly to 
the half-dozen sources which are iiccessible to us. 

It is now nearly a century since Sir William Ouseley, moved by 
traveller's curiosity, rec(>r(ie<l in his diary seventy-four Persian 
Gypsy words taken down from a ' shrewd fellow of the tribe called 
Kanitchi, who seemed to resemble our Gypsies in many respects, 
besides the use of a peculiar dialect or jargon among themselves.'^ 
Since that time, our knowledge of this geographically important 
Tariety cannot be said to have materially increased, for the Kurbat 
from whom Major Sykes collected his two lists* hardly seem to 
have had greater store of Gypsy than the average English showman 
has of Anglo-BomanL Of the Armenian dialect I write somewhat 
in the dark, not having as yet been fortunate enough to meet with 
the monograph in which I^f. Finck has embodied his recent re- 
searohea So I Jmow no more than is contained in the queer little 
list reprinted by Ifiklostch from an Armenian work published in 
Venice in 1846.' But with the Oypsy tongue of Syria and Asia 
Minor wo have some acquaintance, and the variety of sources 
from which our iuformution is derived adds to the interest of llie 
study of this great dialect, as well as emphasises the essential 
unity of \\\:sicrn Asiatic Romani. 

When PolL compiled his Zif/vancr, 1844-5, the oidy Syrian Gypsy 
known to hiui were the few words given by Seetzen which he 

> Ti-'trr/s in V>iriou.i Countries of the Eaat, 1819-23. Th« pttMttgM I nf «r to WO 
reprinted by Grootue, J. U. L. iS.j ii. p. 22. 

. * Jwtmal i^the Anthrapoloffieai Inttitute iff Onat Brilaim mud Irdandt x»iL 

.^39 52 (1902) ; xxxvi. pp. l 1 (1906). In a note appended to Major Sykc^ Oypay 
vocabulary by M. Longworth DameH, the latter says: 'An examination of the 
vocabulary of the language of the Gypsies of Southern Persia given by Major 1'. 
HolMworth BykM in his AiUkropologieal NoUg cm Sa mthtm Per*ta, tliowt that thia 
dialect cannot be considered a true language, but that it is rather an artificial secret 
dialect or jargon such as prevails among similar tribes in India, the Changars, 
Doma, etc. Nor can it be in any way idantiied vUh tha Romani of Earope, which 
ia * true Indian language, derivad probably froni an Aprabhana* Fli&lint.' Mr. 
Lorif^wDi th Dnmrs' .iiialyais by no moans exhausts the true Gypsy words in this 
coUectiou. I will, however, draw attention ouly to a single omission which may 
intareal atndanta of Bni^lah Romaiii. The word cAoiiirt, 'fowl' (Kh«»aaia liat. 
No. 41), ia apparentlj idenlioal with the Greek and English Gjrpqr cAam*, 'ohiokcn,' 
thua disposing of the genanlly aooaptad Torkiah atymology. 
' BeUriige, iv. p. 3U. 
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incorporates in his vocabulary.^ In the next yehr, however, lie 
published a short but iUumioative criticism of some examples 
obtaiiied from Qypnw in Ihe neighbourhood of Beyrout by an 
American minionary, the Rev. P'li Smith.* These specimens 
include paradigms of the Aaiatic Gypsy verb which, in their 
resemblancee to, and difiSnenoes from, the European conjugation 
are of high intereat In 1856 Oaptain Newbold, in a communica- 
tion to the Journal of the Royal AsiaiiD Society , furnished a list 
of words gathered horn the Ghagar of iSgypt and the Kurhat of 
Syriai, A Tocabulary compiled by Yon Kiemer from the Ghagar 
of Gairo may be ignored as it contains no true Gypsy elements. 
In Paspati's ^udea, 1870, the Greek collector indudes in his 
Tocabulary a number of Asiatic Gypsy words collected by the 
Rev, M. Pratt in the vicinity of Tokhat, as well as others taken 
down by himself from Gypsies who had travelled from the interior 
of Asia Minor. Pjispati's notes on the grammar of the Asiatic 
Gypsies are disapjwintingly sketchy, but his importjint tabular 
compari.son of their words with those of the (ireek nomads and 
sedentaries, proves how widely the Asiatic vocabulary diti'ers 
from our own. And lastly, in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, 1891,' Groome contributed an invaluable list of words 
and sentences supplied by Miss Everest from the notes which 
a friend of hers had made some years before near Damascus.^ 
These collections have never been brought together in theur 

* Pott, Ziffeuner, i. p. '20. 

* Hoefer's Zeil9ckrif'l /iir dk WUaeiuchqfl der Sprache, p. 175. 
» Vol. ii. pp. 36-7. 

* Among other points of interest in thii extremely valuable little list is the light 
thrown on the declenaion of the Syrian Gypsy noun (Hoefer'a Utilhchrijt^ p. 179). 
R«fMTtiig to th« words ot>Uined by tho Rtr. Bll Smith, IVitfc betrays » little natimil 
disappointment at rtalising that the trmialation of Nun >joh(nn<, ' bring Am Ihwm,* 
forbids his regarding the suthx of the noon aa the eipiivalent of the acciis. maso. in 
-M, it being, as he rightly statea, merely the post-hxed posseasive pronoun, as in 
Fenian. Bot in Mim Brercat'e examples we lunre, beside Uie prononn joined to the 
noun in words like ht'ilpoxA, 'his father' (hub, ' father *), e{(l</o«t, 'his murtlier' 

• mother '), what appear to be true nccuaative forms in -w — mooi*hnaw imtf<jiiM, * light 
the tire' {ayij, 'fire'), marr(ujtu« [^niarr ayj/twj, 'extinguish the lire,' nuit/iUdr 
MwMiw, *nmove the stone MteflM, 'stone'), anda qagkdttiUt 'be broaght the book* 
{fj<i'jfi'Tf, 'hook'). Then n'lti qn-iUtt fj/fc/ci, 'bring wood for the fire,' auggestfl the 
dative feminine (cp. Kuropean Gypay an kail jfogtiki), just aa the last word in 
iiHy pandh HaMak Ruhuaytay translated 'where is the road from Ussbeiya to 
Rnsheiya?' (? to Hasbeiyn from Rnsheiya), suggests the nblative <o|». miitzaytta, 
'from here'). The atljectivo eometimes precedes nixl stinict imcs follows the noun, 
t.g. UuUa kirfff 'a large house,' and q(uhU qurda, ' hard wood.' The plural is in -en 
Mitt Fhipnti, €.g. hana ereen, * tboee booses.* With hajfta wa hota, ' here and there,' 
we augr eonpsre the Welsh Gypsy 'itai la 'Jtot, and, lastly, is It too Isr-fotdisd to 
raeogniseottr English Gypsy hoUo in IdhaMonri, 'quits well'! 
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entirety, thougtf M. de Goeje, with a view to demoiiBtrating tlie 
common origin of the Gjpries of Europe and Am&, has given, in a 
iahlmu comparati f, the Eastern Gypsy forms of European Gypsy 

words contained in the vocabulary of Miklosich.* — 

Even the most cursory p^lance at Syrian Gypsy opens up new 
vistas of interest, and sheds an Eastern illumination on the 
occidental dialects. We find in the Asiatic dialects the survival 
of many orijj^inal words which the Western Gypsies have lost or 
replacetl by European loan-words. Among these are biheini, ' I 
fear ' (Skr. bhaydmi), which has given way to traMva or (larava, ^/ »' 
and pathon, 'road' (Skr. path in), supplanted by the Greek dram, J* it ^"^ 
perhaps in indirect testimony to the superiority of the solid Roman 
road of the Byzantine empire to the old caravan tracks which had 
carried our wanderers firam India. Noteworthy, too, are the new 
meanings taJran on by partioular words. Thus hamgrit our word 
for 'church,' still stands In the dialect of the Astatie Gypsies for 
'a cart' or 'wagon,' for which we Westerns use the Kurdish 
loan-word vordon. The &ot needs explanation. But it is not 
easy to accept either Paspati's guess that the Gypsies may have 
seen some resemblance between their own turret-shaped wagons 
and the battlemented churches of the Christians, or to catch the 
relevance of Miklosich's note that by an edict of Nicetas the Goths 
of the fourth century had a holy image placed on a car and carried 
round for worship to the camps of their Christian compatriots. 
Is this, !\s a severe reviewer asked of an equally wild conjecture 
of Groome's, 'a mere momentary outburst of Gypsy frolic, or 
can it be a serious relapse from the scientific to the mythological 
frame of mind ' ? 

Again— for there is always a fascination in speculation when 
it is in inverse ratio to knowledge — it is hard to resist the attempt 
to determine how far peculiarities of the Syrian dialect throw light 
upon the route taken by them in their travels. The presence 
of Arabic words of course proves nothing, unless it can be shown 
that these occur also in European BomanI, and here M. de Gome's 
profifered examples have still to find general acceptance.* 

More important, as it seems to me, is his statement that there 
are no Armenian words in the Syrian dialect Is this the case? 
It is worth inquiring into, for whichever way the matter be settled, 
it is certainly one of great historical significance. If we accept 
Miklosich's catalogue of Armenian elements in Gypsy, then the 

> De Goeje, M6moire, pp. 40-5. ^ Jbid., pp. 47-61. 
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presence of two woida, ghi, ' heart,' and bus, ' flax ' (Eur. Gyp. vua\ 
18 sufficient to prove that the Gypdea of Syria passed through 
Armenia.' But, as I have already indicated, I find a difficulty in 
believing that Miklomch was verbally insinred in his Epistle on 
the Armenians. At any rate, a good case may be made out for 
regarding oghi, ' spirit ' (Hind. Ji), as a word of Indian derivation, 
and it is worth notice that four other Armenian words which 
appear in the pAiropcan dialects are represented in Syriac Ciypsy 
by words of non-Annenian origin.- So, as Miklosich says — tliough 
perhaps not often enough — 'die Sachc i.st inir dunkel.' Let mo 
add, however, that even if it could be .shown, on wider knowledge, 
that there are no Armenian words in Syrian Romani, we should 
not be committed to the acceptance of M. de Goeje's theory. The 
fact would merely point to the conclusion that the main body of 
Oypsies after passing through Persia had separated into two 
troops, one of them travelling north through Armenia and becom- 
ing thb ancestors of our European Gypsies, and the other turning 
south and settling in Syria, where their descendants are still 
found. 

Interest centres then as much in the study of Syrian Gypsy 
as in the tongues of Norih-West India. We must leam more of 
the Asiatic dialects before we can determine the exact degree of 
kinsmanship between the Gypnes of the East and the West Are 

our European Tchingans and the Nawar of Damascus both, as 

M. de Gocjo supposes, the descendants of ancestors who lived long 
in Arabia and Svria, or did the ancestral band.s from which each are 
sprung part company in Persia? Or may not the Syriac Gyp.'sy 
brood represent a separate invasion, though, jus the language lest 
proves, they must have come from the same region, at about the 
same time ? These are questions which can only be answered with 
a much deeper knowledge than we possess of the Gyp.sy dinlects 
of Asia. In the prosecution of these studies lie the discoveries of 
the future. 

* Th« fact that M . de Ooeje overlooks theie words is due to hb negleetiiig to 

include Paapati's Asiatic Gypny words in his ' tableau comparatif.' 

- Viz.. dakhiir, 'king' (Mik. Aritit nian (mjavor), Syrian (!y. ]Huli$}uih ; diar, 
'beard' (Mik. Armenian dzar), byrian Ciy. yutch; morti, 'akin' (Mik. Arnieuian 
meri)t Syrian Oy. meiAtn; and graat, 'hone* (HUc Armenian gnut, *beaat of 
burden Syrian Oy. ag&ra. The Greek sedentary Gypsy </ra»t, * hursc,' preHerved 
in our grami, ' marc,' may of course be derivetl from the Armenian word, but 1 see 
no reason to doubt that the Greek uomaiiic Gypsy grai comes from the iSkr. yhora, 
'horse.' 
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m.— A WORD ON GYPSY COSTUME 

Bt J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 

{With an lUuatration) 

I SUGGEST tbat a student with leisure and a turn for it could 
deduce from dated pictures a highly interesting and authori- 
tative monograph on Gypsy dress. The subject goes deeper than 
pictures, I know ; pictures reflect the surface of it only, and the 
subject goes cm fond. Who, therefore, will study out and tell us, 
for iiistunce, why yellow is so much a Gypsy colour ? Was it a 
sense of titness and colour-harmony with their complexions which 
first made Gypsy women so fond of yellow kerchiefs and yellow 
beads, and Gyj)sy men so fond of yellow neckties ? Or was it, in 
the origin, the oti'ect of some sumptuary law, such as the ordinance 
applied to Jews in mediseval days, compelling the wearing of a 
distinctive hue ? Worn by mediieval Jews, the colour of yellow 
in costume had a separative, contemptuous, and degrading sig- 
nificmce; was it ever, for the same reason, forced also upon the 
^wanderers of the roads ? 

Maybe that bit of research has been accomplished already, but 
what I now write to suggest more definitely is the study of dated 
pictures which represent Romany scenes, or introduce Gypsy 
figures into landscapes. David Coz and that other great water- 
colourist, Peter de Wint, were fond of depicting Gypsies ; De Wint 
in particular visited the tans, was received with friendship, made 
careful drawings of Gypsies, and put them into his pictures, which 
therefore show what English Gypsies looked like in the third, 
fourth, and fifth decades of last century: there was no doubt a 
good deal of spiritual kinship between the Romanies and the 
wandering sketchers of that period. In 18()S Frederick Walker 
painted ' The Vagrants,' a picture now in the Tate Gallery, but 
there was by then hardly anything distinctive left in the Gypsies' 
dress. About what date did Gypsies begin to adopt a dress which 
resembled the costume general in the land in which they dwelt? 
A careful study of dated pictures might tell us that 

Two such pictures He before me as I write. One is an etching 
signed and dated ' Le Prince, 1764.' The inscription at the foot 
of the print is in French, and the title of it is ' La diseuse de bonne 
Avanture.' To a philologist that 'a' in the word 'avanture' 
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would sufficiently date tlio picture, taken alone. Jean Baptiste 
Leprince was the inventor of the aquatint method of engraving, 
but there is no sign of the aquatint process in the print before 
me ; it is pure line. The picture shows the sunliijht of summer 
in Siberia. Two naked children lollop in the abadow of a tent ; 
an aged dai traces the lines in the hand of a young Votiack 
girl; a bearded rom stands beside them, and a juvel leans 
on the tent-pole, seotninlly watehing. It is the old story — old 
even in 1764 — of the * right dukkeripen/ Now the Siberian 
native girl is dressed in the peculiar garb of her oountiy, and the 
Oypsiea a/re net The rom wears a kaftan, it is true, but the 
dai is girdled with a woollen scarf, striped with colours at the 
ends ; a striped mob-cap (that is the best description I can give of 
it) is tied on by a kerchief which passes underneath the chin, and 
a striped cloak hangs about the bowed old shoulders. I notice 
that the mob-cap is edged with claugiing sequins. The inscription 
at the toot of the picture may bo englished as follows: ' In Russia 
(Siberia) there is a great quantity of the sort of people who, 
originating in Bohemia, wander ceaselessly in caravans, bringing 
up their children according to mere Nature, often rubbing them 
with oil and then exposing them to the sun. These people live 
here, as elsewhere, on the credulity and silly curiosity of simple 
folk, and iind their most serious occupation in stealing whatever 
they can.' One cannot doubt, from tlus picture, that yellow and 
red, dangling ooins, and semi-Oriental tissues characterised the 
garb of Siberisji' Gypsies a hundred and forty-three years ago. 

The other picture is a pastel, signed and dated /G. S. 1806*; 
at the back of it is written ' The Gipsy Girl.' 'G. was George 
Shepherd, rather well known in his day for his studies of single 
figures. The juvel stands at a stile which she has just crossed, 
when emerging from a copse; she looks down upon a typical 
English valley. She is a strapping lass, and her features are not 
very distinctively Romany, but she has the true Gypsy pose and 
air. She wears a black beaver bonnet, of the shape now used by 
Salvation Army women, and it is tied down upon her head by a 
chequered red kerchief which passes under the chin. A string 
of yellow beads lies loosely about her neck and shoulders, which 
are shown. From her shoulders hangs a red 'golf-cape ' (as such 
a garment is now called) over a long whitish tunic and a short 
red skirt. It would seem that by 1806 English Gypsy women 
must have adopted the English style of countiy dress, but the 
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reds and jetlows penisted, and come out diatinctively in this 
pastel* 

One must make aUowanoes for artistic licence, I know, and 
pictures are not entirely authentic documents; but perhaps I lutve 
indicated here a line of research which some member of the 
Society less cumbered with affain than I am may usefully take 
up. Any pictures which show the antiquity of the Tzigane 
conyentional costume would be particularly yaluable in this 
respect. Is there anywhere a collector of pictures and drawings 
which represent Gypsies ? A very interesting collection of that kind 
could bo made. Would it bo practicable for the Gypsy Lore 
Society to couunence and somewhere house a Museum of Gypsy 
belongings { Or is it now too late for that ? 

[It ia noC^ tit all svoita, too lata to oolleot in tlw Jcmmal of UU Oyptif Lon 

Society reproductions of such prinU and pictures m iUnstmte the dress which 
Gypsies woro, and not merely the fertility of the artists' imagination. A collotype 
by the Oxford University Press of Le Prince's 'Disease de bonne Avantuie,' which 
Mr. Toxall has d«ieiibed in this paper, makea a good beghming; and I shall be 
glad if the posseatoia of other suitable piotnrea will lend them to the Society, in 
oiiUt that copies may appear in later issues. 

The importance of the place which costume occupies in the miml of a Gypsy is 
shown by the following minutely detailed description of Abram Wood, who entered 
Wales abont 1780, and became tfa«|nogedtor of the WdahOypriee. It was given 
to me, (lurln>; her visit in NofwdMr Mid December 1900, by his great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Wood, known mnro fonerally l>y her nickname Taw. 

Abram, she said, ' Wits very tail, but not so very lusty, and middling thin. 
His omnplezion was very thirk, with rosy dieeks. His face was round as an apple, 
and he had a doable chin and a small mouth — ^reiy small tor a man. He alwajs 
rode on horseback, on a Mood Ixirsc, and would not sleep in the open, but in barns. 
He wore a three-cocked hat with gold lace, a silk coat with swallow tails some- 
times red, sometimes green, and sometimes bkck — and a waistcoat embroidered 
with green leaTss. Hie battens on tiie coat were half-crowns, those on the waist- 
coat shillings. His breeches were white, tied with silk ribbons, and there were 
bunches of ribbons at the knees. On his feet he had pumps M-ith silver bmkles 
and silver spurs, and he wore two gold rings— onljr two— and a gold watch and 
chain.' 

I add, llram Mr. George F. Blacks *Oypf Bibliegrapbr,* which wiU be 

published in this Journal, the following titiSB for mtinbera who wish to pursue the 
subject : 'Sketch of the History, Costume, and Language of the Gypsie.s' {Sijever- 
naya Fchda, Nos. 75, 77, and 82. St. Petersburg, 18^8) ; H. T. Crofton, ' Former 
Oosfeame of the OyiNdee' (MoM^utir Literary Club^ Faj»Tt^ vol. iL ^ 06. 
Mandhester, 1876) ; H. R. A. Qoeoihe, ' Die Zigeuner als Typas in Dichtnng und 
Knnst' (Berlin, 1879); J. Sampson, 'English Gypsy Dress* (Journal tf 
Oypsy Lore Soci*^ty, vol. iii. pp. ir)5-9, Edinburgh, 1892); and E. Lovarini, 
* Costumes used in the Italian " Zingaresche " ' (JoumcU of the Gypsy Lore Society^ 
ToL iiL pp. 160-1. EdinboxKh, 1888).— Bo.] 
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IV.— W£LSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by JouN Sampson 
No. 1. I Klu Bliri. 

AovouMMt.* Herioneth. 
Naffotor: — Wood. 

DiaUd: The speech of the ' Teulu Abmm Wd.' I append a few notes explanatory 

of cert^iin differences in j^ramniiir and vooabulary which may not 
be immediately obvious to studeata of the ' English-iScultish ' 
ditloefc of Bomaoy. 

Phoiutiei: MiUorich^o Bymbok, with » few dURNmioeo. Appnaimoie aouikb. — 
Look voweb : a, Italian 'a,' Eng. *a' in 'father,' but much more 
advanced ; d nitluT like Eny. 'aw* ; e like Eng. *ay' in 'day,' but 
purer sound; e before r = French '^,' Eng. 'Mary'; t as in Eng. 
*aee,' bat poior aoniid; tfsbng'u'; u^Eug. *oo' in 'boot* 
Short Towdo : a M in 'oat»' with o tendon^ to bo aonnded *a' 
in 'cat' when unaccented in words of more than one syllable ; e 
as in 'met' : » - short ' i', narrower sound than in Eng., as in French 
'tini' ; 0 in Eng. 'not' ; u as in Eng. 'full.' Diphthongs : di 
as in Eng. ' fly ' ; au- Eng. 'ow ' in *now ' ; ot as in * boil' ; ut as 
in Eng. 'gluey' ; %% M Eng. *wo.' Conoonoato: 6 (tf)s*dh' in 
*ohin'; Is'sh'in 'shin'; ^ always hard ; x-<^lonn. *oh'; jaain 
Eng. ; D as in Eng. * sing ' ; t)^ as in Eng. ' finger ' ; r always 
trilled ; y as in Eng. ; the aspintted tenues k\ (' us in '[injkhom,' 
*[a]phill,' * [po]thouse' ; lh= Welsh ' 11 ' in ' LOau ' ; rA as in Welsh 
•BhyL* 

Syllabic stress is indicated only when it falls other than on the Hitfe 
sy Ihible. It will be noticed that qn^tactical use aometimes influeooea 

accent. 

Variaiit$: See Groome's note on my abstract of this story in his Gtf^sy Folk- 
TaUtf ppk S56-7. 



I Klu IUni. 

»SW.s tdrul aii ivoiifselas^ fan 
te kel Indi} 'Yas^ Can pari 
jUisi)idti* 

Purl hal l rdn l sas ie j ivelas 
aiidre fiUHn. SihidiU^ Id mr 
mn are 0 Ker, td pnidds lakl ne 
ie diM ardl i jfesty^'"' * pesko 



Thb Black Ladt. 

There once was a youiii^' girl 
who wauled a |(lacG to do work 
She got a placo at the old ca.stle. 

She wlio lived in tlie castle 
was the old IMuck Lady. She 
showed the girl all that was in 
the houfle, aad warned her on 



* wotUaikui] for te wonteuiUut lit. ' that was wanting.' Verb* borrowed from Eng. 
form Torb-stani in •««. 

* UUl hatf] lit Hhat hIil does work.' * *rM\*sllA$. 

* ^tA*N4i/I] prepositional sing. fern, nsed l<i(-atively. 

* gikaddn] from sikamvUf causal of gikaca, ' 1 learn.' 

* Xi'(i/tir] oaad in tiie W. dialect either for ' cupboard' or * window ' (cp. Pott, 
n. IVI). 
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TMriMn, Oyaape^^ kdlirdni her life not to look through the 
pala 80^ Bikadda Id 9dr, window. And after she had 

ahown her eveiything the Blaek 
Lady went away. 
ItdrniidiMekorhori Sob The young girl was alone. 
l&*HUkd*Tid HSr: ddae opri There was nothing for her to 
oUldi^^fMadli, 'Vidaarioldkd* do in the house: she read the 
Serd yekar ^ so jyendda i kdll rd/nl books on the table. Then came 
lakl truhil % xef^tydr. Oprt *fas into her head what the old 
top^ pfsld' pire td 'yas hi fa Black Lady had said to her 
damin. Gyas k'l 'x^esti/dr, fa about the window. Up she got 
(liM^arollati. DiKds ihlll rdnl on her feet, and took a little 
Co her) kelemiM rerde? Tale chair. She went to the window 
perdda i tdmi 6di ti'oSad'L and looked through it. She saw 

the Black Lady and the Devil 
playing cards. Down fell the 
young girl territied. 
/ IcMl rdni 'c(t» opre, piridds The Black Lady rose, opened 
o kudkr id *vn FuUda the door, and came out She 

laa**86d4Mnarik(m&rat' asked her: 'What didst thou 

see in the room I' 
'Ci na diXdm, Mvk man 'I saw nothing. Let me alone. 
honyo^ ITinf Som mi meri- I am tired of my lifSo.' 
hffndsIMP^ 

Kiirdds IdkdUrdni, (dpuMB The Black Lady beat her, and 

laU pdpaU. asked her again. 

* C€ 7M dikdm, va H na peii- ' I saw nothing. I will say 
dm. K'inl Som mi merihendfite* nothing. 1 am tired of my life.' 

* jfew pcMkl] The ethieal dM»iw9 with v«v1m of motioD has an intenaitiva foroa, 

e.g. jnni marKji, ' I am going away,' 'jyas pfuLi, ' he took liimst lf ofT." See Mik. xii. 
p. 36 S 2. (Jjfoa (or y'<u), contracted form of yitUf iu pronounced aa a monoayllable. 
> pah «0] idioms 'after t^' 

* Id] Tho oontracted dattvo la idantioal in form with th« aoouaattvo, e.g. man, 
'men, tut, tumiUt Ut, to, leu, pe$, jm», for mcn^K* 'mtngi, UUd, ato. Sao Mik. xii. 
p. 30 8 7. 

* otdU\ torch. slaJb or Mttro. Cp. Pkap. $8. 

* yeibtr]=Gk. Gyp. yek/ar, ' one time.' Cp. kelar. 

" fop] Eng. atop. Cp. T^ielaod's Emjlinh Gt/pnieii, p. 249: to kair pt/aH.i aw' IricLis 
tUop o ckoro iHushii, 'to make sport uf and play tricks on poor men.' The W. 
C^pa. nuMtly use lop for ' on,' opri for ' up.' 

f virOi^ *oatda,* aa if 'carta.' 

■ /a/<'] abl. after ;/m? ; /o/<? = Gerni. Gyp. later, Gk. Gyp. latar. 

' konyo] indeclinable in W. Rom., where it ia only used adverbially. 

** meribetuUti] abL aing. maac; lit. 'from my life.' Oblique stem oi aiistract 
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Oyas'peskl kail rdnl, (a <iya>< 
2ynki idnii juvel arrl, fa cl top 
d Sero gyits arol o Tukd. ICinl 
808-1%. Beitd8 tale. Karus, sig 
ake^ murS vela top ffreAo^ 
du/mo, Ta 'dord^ sas yorjir)- 
gero} JP^iUtda late kdi jaUts. 
Fendda Ud^ 9d/r 90 kedde i kdU 
rdni laki. 

mamd^ top { gredeS dwmd** 

Gyaa i tdimi juvA, ta gili 
jyexyjiHUskSdakSlSh'. Pendda 

o viurS leaki daki te lhatida I 

9 

tdrTi i juvd tc heAeliM tale. 'Yas 
Id purl are 0 ker. ' Va h hi but id - 
Aeri.' Raikeni tdmijuvel aa^. 



The Black Lady went away, 
and the young woman went out, 
and with nothing on her head 
wandered through the trees. 
She was weary. She aat down. 
Presently there came a man 
riding upcm horseback, lie was a 
keeper. He asked her where she 
was going. She told him all the 
Blaok Lady had done to her. 

'Get up/ flaid the man. 
'Come hehind me upon the 
hofie'sbaok!' 

The young woman did ao, 
and they went to his mother's 
house. The man told his 
mother that ho had found the 
young woman sitting down. 
The old woman led her into the 
house. She made her the ser- 
vant. She was a handsome 
young woman. 

Oddi saa-U 'kond bersd. Td Now she had been there 
*kava tdnio murS wontailas te years. And the young man 
pirivd la. Fendda peaki daki wanted to court her. He told his 
te kamilaa Id. Romerdda la *hava mother that he loved her. The 
yogi\Offerd, 'Taa tiknS, Tan'o keeper took her as his wife. She 
vodroa soe^C Al^i kdU rdn% had a ohild. And she lay abed. 
vda, *8ddUldnardli x'^^^y^^* comes the Blaek Lady. 

'What didst thou see throuf^ 

the window?' 
na 'I saw nothing. I will say 

* abe] from adv. stem ak-==voici. Cp. oibc, from adv. atem ok' = voUd. 

* grf»kv] In W. RoDL the short form of tiw adj. gen. in -ho ia med sdjeottvally, 
the long form -kero substantivally. 

* 'dovd\ MMNOt tj^tmL In W. Rom. odtfm im UMd adjcotivmUy, or odovA tub* 
■tantivally. 

* y<>y^OS^'^ In thoM tMtta I uiiformly repmnt the wwoa a a t al aeznB -n-g- in 
th« gmitivo plvnl by th« Bymfaol xuft poihnpa tho moat uaoal pronunoiation, bat 
it ia proper to pdnt out that g and jjg mo both oeeaaloiially haard. 

* xo^l=Kng. 'qnotha.' 

* { greiku dttmo] In phraaei like thia the artide I (oblique, for Cont. Gyp. «) 
refers to the aooa ft Immediately preoadaa, not to the anbjact of the aant 

« MlMifarf)iB^poottioQtolel,lit. 'took her, aaerrant.* 
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i)endva, Muk mem lumyS, nothing. Let me alone. 1 am 
K^imli km mi m/gribmdiM^ tired of my Ufa' 

*7a» f 5 iiknd, tH The Black Lady took the 

dM/ds Utlkd Sero kotorindi *pii child and battered hia head to 
ffogdho idr. Oyaa pedet kdU piM68 againat the hearthstone. 
rdva. The Black Lady went amy. 

Ak*6 yog^^erd 've2a Aser^ Now the keeper cornea home. 
jala ki y6l ^ U d4MA f tik- He goes to her to look for the 
ndskl. Kek tikno HS te dilUlaa child. No child could he see in 
ar'o vodros. Fui^ida late kdi ms the bed. He asked her whore the 
o tiknO. Ci na pendiU % farvl child was. The young woman 
jurd leski. NifienhU o murs made no answer. The man went 
petiki (d kedda bdri yog, tdjalas away and made a great tire and 
te ;^o<rer^i Id. was going to burn her, 

'Vida i ddi ki lakd nlvd te The mother came to her son 
mao^ top lestl ne te xot^^rel Id. to beg of him that he would not 
'Yas hard keribdn lem. Mnkdds burn her. She had a great to- 
Id rdrd 'kond (a novrkedds pesk^ do with him. The son left her 
dicUd:'Te*vd<ijdpdpaUtXO^^^'^ swearing to his mother: 

U: *U it ahould be thus again, I 

bum her.' 

'ToB tiknd *tri heri paldL In. the next year she had a 
IkdUrdm^*vidBa$ik^y6i* '86 child. The Black Lady came 
diJldn cvnSl i xestydrf in to her. ' What didst thou see 

through the window ? ' 

'dnadiXdm. dnapendvcL. *I saw nothing. I will say 
Muk man konyd. K'ini Som mi nothing. Let me alone. I am 
Tnerihemhte.' tired of my life.' 

' Yas 0 tikn-o td dida lea opre She took the child and dashed 
yogdkd hnr. him upon the hearthstone. 

Kana sig 'vUU lakd rom te Presently the husband came 
dikel laki. 'Vids are ki yOl. to look for her. He came in; 
DUcda kek tikno od&L Dikda 6 ho saw no child there; he saw 
rat * opre 6 bdr. the blood on the stone. 

'MdavUmotihno^mmdt** Thou didst kill the child, 

didst thou?' 

* H ydt] In W. Rom., m in other dialects, prepoeitiona govern either tlM peep. 
CM6 or the nom., which, in thia fennrknUo lugnnge, neodt to Imvo ito Mop« 
onlarged ; especially before prononna ki governs the nom. 

* orai] The W. Qype. distinguiih accurately between 6 rat, masc. (= blood), and 
f rat, fen. ( = night). 

* niMtfj BtiyaMlo^oally *ai« not'. Thta word has mum to wmm aa tlio onot 
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Niaerdda o murS -xpino. The man departed in anger. 
*Vn gyaa (d kedds bdri yog te Ho went out and he made a 
Xoier^l Id. Gyas wri 6 tan (d great fire to bum her. He went 
rigwd4»lmtM Tdhanajdlas into the place, and carried her 
U HvA Id *pti yog, ak*i hdU down. When he was about to 
rdfn%*velcL put her on the fire, lol the Black 

Lady oomes. 

FuHds: *8d diMn wnH f She aaked :* What didst thou 
xe-^t ykr 1 ' see through the window f ' 

'Oinadiii&nu dl'naj)endva. *l saw nothing. I will say 
Muk man konyd. K'inl Jom nothing. Let me alona I am 

mi mcribendiite.' tired of my life.' 

*(H*ldpreyog*j(Oo^^^^*'i- *Put her ou the fire,' said 

the Lady. 

Sdr 'vuU pos i yoij, 'AJ^!* As she came near the tire, 
X^^i ^fiii nnrr. 'An i jiwel Stop!' said the Bliick Lady. 
pdU. So dUcdn arol i x^^y^^^' Bring the woman back. What 

didst thou SCO through the 

window ? ' 

V V 

' Ci na diH&m. Cl na jn-ndva, ' I saw nothing. I will say 
K'ini knn iii i mcrUtendsteJ nothing. I am tired of my life.' 

DiMs % kdU rdni te ne jten- The Black Lady saw that 
^ae^ hek she would not telL 

*Ake ti ckk tikne, T& kekar * Here are thy two children. 
na f>endva mi H toibi, nd na And never again wiU I speak to 
diJiSaa * man hek-kdml, thee, neither shalt thou see me 

more.' 

Rom ta romni jivina The husband and wife live 
kUanis,^ fo dGX tihne jivina together, and the two children 
mXatd. live happily. 

Kek-hdmi ! KuSkx rat tuki ! There is no more ! Good 

night to thee ! 

eqnivaU'nt of the Ocmi. nirJU icahr. The W. Gyps, in fact use it jtist .19 Welsh- 
mea use ' un't it ' wheu trying to speak Kuglisb. (She is a liue girl, isn't it ? We 
had a riioeking time, im't it?) 

* petUleu] imperfet t indie, used as condit. pres. 

' di£^ad] In W. liom. there is a fairly stAblc rule with regard to the uhc nf the 
final •a in cases of thU sort. For indie, pres. the use of dili^a or diliea is optiuual ; 
Imfe for indio. ftitare the uae of dHHtOt and for snbjvnofciTe proa, tha nao of dU£4», ia 
oUigatoiy. 

3 /:iYa»/«l for kiCani or keCani, lit. *ia OBO plaoo*; Iho final • has erapfe in from 
analogy with the adverbial auffiz. 
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v.— SUPPLEMENTARY ANNALS OF THE GTPSIES 
IN ENGLAND. BEFORE 1700 

By Uenky Thomas C&ofton 

IN the finl volume of the Gypsy Lore Sodely Jowmal, pp. 5*24, 
will be fomid an article on the Early Annals of the Gypsies 
in En^and. Since its publication in 1889 a few additional items 
have been found, and a record of them may be of interest. 

In I)eceir)bcr 1536 some (jij)cyaiis received the king's pardon 
for a murder, with a proviso that if they did not avoid the king's 
realm by a cortuin date his grace's officers might hang them with- 
out trial; and on December 5, 1537, Thomas Cromwell, Lord 
Privy Seal, wrote to my Lord of Chester ' to search for Egipcyans, 
and compel them to repair to the next port, to be conveyed upon 
the first wind into any part beyond the seas* and if they fiuled to 
comply, to see them executed without sparing upon any licence 
they might show.' These items are corroborated by a letter written 
in 1537 by Lord Cromwell that 'the King's Maiestie, about a 
twelf-month past, gave a pard<mne to a company of lewde pereomies 
within this realme calling themselyes Gipcyaos, for a most 
shamfuU and detestable murder' (Ellis, Origviiwl LetUn, series 1, 
vol ii. p. 101). 

About 1550 William Thomas translated Josafii Barbaro's 
TrawHs to Tana (which was written in 1487), and in speaking of 
a camp at Tana, Barbaro says: 'and if it shulde be demaunded 

whether they go like the Egyptians or no ? I answer No ' (Hakluyi 

Society, 1873). 

The Gypsies who were arrested in Dorsetshire in the summer 
of 1559, tried at Dorchester Assizes 8eptemV>er 5, 1559, and ac- 
quitted and sent to Scotland as vagabonds {G. L. Soc. Juur.,i. 
14-16), were re-arrested October 20, 1559, in Gloucestershire, and 
confined in Gloucester Castle. The Gloucester Corporation Records 
for 1559-60 {Hiat. MSS, Comm., Twelfth Report, Appendix, Part 
iz., p. 468) records payments for rods, and tying them to a cart 
and scourging them through the town {0. L, 8oc» Jowr,, iiL 58). 

In 1561 the churchwardens of Stratton in Cornwall 'rec 
of the Jep<7ons for the church bowse, iiijd.' 

On October 8, 1562, in a libel in the Bishop of Chester^s court, 
it was deposed that John ap John had 'bought a mare of the 
Egiptians about iij or iiij<* yeres ago ' {Early EngUth Text SoeUty, 
Na 108, ' Child Haniages, etc.,' p. 106). 
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On 17th Augoit 1579 ' Jolm the aonne of Charies the Egptian ' 
was baptized at Didalmiy, six miles aouth of Manehester, and 
'John the aonne of Charles Baptist, Egiptian/ was buried there 
next day {DicUibwry Pariah Regi$UT9, Lancashire Parish Register 
Soc. ; Notes and Qttsrtes, FeU 1900)k Baptist was in early use as 
a Gypsy mune. In 1540, at Aberdeen, Barbara Baptists, other- 
wise Dya (Mother) Baptista, was charged with 'wrangous way- 
taking of xxiiij marks, money of Scotland, fra Andrew Chalraer in 
Westra Fyntra out of his kyst,' but she wjis ' maid quyt of the 
clame.' In 1540 Baptist Fawe was accused at Durham; and at 
the Devonshire Lent Assize in 1598, Charles Baptist, who was 
perhaps the same as the father mentioned in the Did.sbury entri»*s, 
with Oliver and Bartholomew Baptist, was charged with ' wauderiug 
like Egyptians.' 

On March 4, 1586, at St. Mary Magdalene's, Launceston, co. 
Cornwall, ' Nicholas, sonne of James Bownia (Bunyan ?), an Egiptian 
rogue ' was baptized (NoUe amd QueriM, January 24, 1891, p. 67 ; 
G. L, 8oe. Jawr,, il 377). 

In 1589 Nashe. in MaHifiCB M<nUh*8 Minde, p. 82, wrote : ' Hee 
. . . wandering ... in the manner of a Qipson . . . was taken, 
and trust vp for a roga' 

In 1591 Spenser, in Mather Hubbard, p. 86, wrote: * Or like a 
Gipsen or a luggeler.' 

On October 80, 1607, George Leister, son of Nichoks, a gipsie, 
was baptized at Ormskirk, in the county of Lancaster {Oi'makirk 
Reg., Lane. Par. Reg. Soc.). 

On October 16, 1609, a boy of the Tinklers of Byers Green was 
buried at St. Andrews, Aukland, Northumberland {Chronicon 
Mirahdc). 

In 1609 Dekker's LantJtorne and Ca ndlf I igJd describes Moon- 
men 'by a by-nanic they are called (Jipsies, they (^all tliemselues 
Egiptians, . . . commonly an army about loure-score strong' 
((?. L. Soc. Jour., iii. 240). 

On November 27, 1618, examinations were taken at Manches- 
ter before two justices, and one witne.ss deposed that ' about St. 
Feeters daie last past (June 29) hee going towards Hepponstall 
fiaire in the Countie of Yorke did meete a companie of counter- 
feiet Egiptians, and that the person who now calleth himselfe by 
the name of William Waller was one of them, as he verilie 
thinkeUL* William Waller, late of Newcastle upon Tyn% shoe- 
maker, was examined, and confessed that he was bom at Newcsstle, 
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and that he ' traTelled under the pretence of a counterfeit Egiptian 
by the space of one due next before his apprehension ' at Ashton 
under lyne in the Gountie of Lancaster, and (hat there ' he met with 
his wife and child, and divers other strangers, who also txaTsIled 
as counterfeit Egiptians' {Mwnek. QvurUfr Seanovu, lane, and 
Chesb. Record See., toI. xlil p. 70). The Ma/neheater Constable's 
Accounts (vol. i. p. 57), between October 1618 and October 1619, 
record the payment of ijs. viijd. 'for whippint^e of eight counterfeit 
Jipsies that were taken with a privie search ' ; and between October 
1626 and October 1627 {ibid., p. 185) ten pence were paid ' for a 
passe and whippiiigo of Josiaa Waller (cf. supra) and Mar}' his wife.' 

On July 13, 1621, at Richmond Quarter Sessions, a Hardraw 
man, two of Cotterdale, two of Sedbuske, and one each from 
ThwaitOb Newhouses, and Litherskew, were indicted for ' denying to 
aide and assist the Constable of Bainbrigg to arrest certain 
wandering Egiptians, troubling the countrie by filching and steal*, 
ing' (North Riding of Yorkshire Record Soc., voL iiL p. 120). 

In 1622 the Town Book of Lymington, Hants, reocttded the gift 
of two shillings to the Egyptians (<M Tmta Rmnaited, 1879, p. 56). 

On NoTcmber 5, 1628, The Spamiak Qipmifft by HOddleton and 
Rowley, founded on Za Fwna de la Samgre and La QUfmiUa of 
Cemntes, was first acted, according to Sir Henry Herbert's 
office-book, by the company of the Cockpit at Whitehall 
(Athenceum, March 26, 1898). 

In 1643 Randolph in his poems asked; 'Is gipsisme quite 
repeal'd ? ' 

On August 13, 1649, Edylm the tinker was buried at Lowestoft, 

Suffolk. 

In 1656 the accounts of the Macclesfield Corporation (which 
have been lost) recorded a payment ' for goeing with tenn £gip- 
sians to the higher end of Sutton/ a neighbouring village. 

In 1664 Sir Matthew Hale left a Gypsy for execution at Bury 
St Edmunds for fortune- telling. 

At the Devonshire Midsummer Sessions^ 1682, at Exeter, 
Richard, Thomas, and Peter Stanley were convicted of being 
dangerous rogues, and were sentenced to transportation, and 
EUxabeth Stanley was whipped and sent to her InrthphMB^ at 
Northscard in Uncohishire. 

Between 1687 and 1690 Samuel Charles, a Nonconfinmist 
muiisler, preached sermons at Hull, co. York, in which he refers 
twice to Gypsies ((?. L» 8oe. /our., ill 128). 

VOL. L — NO. I. C 
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In 1^6 the Towcester Constables paid six pence for guard- 
ing a gipsie who had shot Beoet Shairpe (Andrews* Bygone 
Nortliamptonshire). 

The New Engli/h Dietvm/awy contams many early quotalioDB 
in tracing the history of the words ' Ejgyptian ' (1514, Fitsherbert, 
JvMioe of Peae, 98b; 1609, Skene Seg, Maj, 179; 1697, View of 
Penal Lofwe, 810) and * (Hpsy/ 

It Is to be hoped that the members of the Socie^ wiU not be 
backward m oommmucating to the Editor any other items with 
whieh they may be aoquainted. By so doing they will render 
much service to those who study the early history of these 
interesting immigrants. 



VL— DIE OBUNDZtTGE DES ARHENISCH-ZIGEUNER- 



IE folgende Skizze beruht im wosontUohen auf meiner aoB- 



jL^ fuhrlicheren Arbeit Die Spraehe dtr airmtn iscken Zigewner^ 
einer Abhandlung, die schon vor zwei Jahren von der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften su St Petersburg sur VerOffenU 
liehnng in ihren Memoiren angenommen worden ist, die aber 
infolge nngOnatiger Umstttnde wohl erst in einigen Monaten 
enseheinen wird. Neben dieeer Arbeit habe ich dann auch nooh 
meinen knrsen Auftats Die SUtlwng dee Armentadi-Xigewne- 
rieehen im Kreiee der verwandien Mwndarten (Halle ad.S.» Rud. 
Hanpt, 1905) benutst Die folgende Skisse ist also die dritte 
Arbeit, die ioh demselben Objekte angedeihen lasse, und dabei— 
wie schon angedeutet — keineswegs eine Ergttnzung durch Zufulir 
neuen Materials, sondem weiter nichts als eine Darlegung des 
Gleichen in neuer Form. ' Allein ein Anderes ist es, ein Gebiiude 
errichten, ein Anderes, seine Gaste in den fertigen Ban einftlliren. 
Im ersteren Falle ist mir die Ordnung durch die Natur der Sache 
vorgezeichnet — im anderen Falle ist es meine Sache, auf welchem 
Wege ich die Besucher am schnellsten in den neuen Rftumen 
heimiflch zu machen gedenke. Fines aber ist dabei sicher: die 
Grundmauem und KellergewOlbe, mit denen der fiau begonnen, 
sind das Letste, was ich ihnen zeigen werde,— und Ton den 
Balkengerttsten. jenen Httlfskonstruktionen, deren man auch auf 
geistigen Bauplfttaen nicht entraten kann, bekommen sie nichts 
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mehr zii sehn.' Dicsc Worte, durch die Qeorg von der Gabeleiitc 
einen Teil der methodiBchen Abweiohungen seiner AnfiaDgsgrttiide 
der chmesiflchea Qnunmatik roa aemem ftusflihrlichen Lehxbache 
lechtfertigt, darf ioh Tielleieht auch auf meinen Fall anwendeii, 
80 yiel Venohiedenes auoh dabei TorliegL Bei meiner von der 
Akademie in St Peteislnixg angenommenen Arbeit stand ich Tor 
der Aa%abe, fdr die Daxstellui^ einer dnrchaus Terkannten 
Zigeunenniindart ein Fundament zu solialfon, iind dies gebot die 
Form der Untersuchung mit aller SchwerfbUigkeit gelehrter 
Erorterungen und Erwftgungen. Bei dem erwfthnten kurzen 
Aufsatze lag diesor Zwang allcrdings nicht mehr vor. Aber in 
deinselben ist nur eine oinzigo der verschiedenen Fragen beant- 
wortot worden, die sich an die Sprache der annonischen Zigeuner 
knUpfen, und so ist denn in der Tat noch eines zu tun tlbrig 
geblieben : eine allgemeinverstandliche, auf Gelehrsamkeit fus- 
sende, aber sie nicht zur Schau tragende Schilderung vorzuneh- 
men, eine alios Unsicheie und Fragwiirdige ausschaltende, alios 
Gresicherte zusammendrftngende Darstellung, in der die GrundzQge 
dea anneniaoh-zigeunerisehen Spraekbaua anichaulich klar an 
Tage treten. 

Ein YennielL einer derartigen gemeinTentlndliohen CSiarakte- 
riatik erheiacbt natiugemSaa aueh emea Enats fremdartiger 
Scbrifltaeiclien durch Tertrautere Buobataben. So wird denn 
auoli, dieaer Forderung entspreehend, im Folgenden nur ein bier 
und da nacb Bedarf modifizimtes lateiniBcbes Alfabet in Anwen- 
dung gebracbt werden» und zwar ftlr die beranzuziehenden in- 
dischen Sprachen, d.h. in erster Linie ftlr das Prakrit und Sanskrit, 
die im Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde 
{Eficyclf/pedia of Indo-Aryan Research) gebrauclite Buchstaben- 
uinschrift, fiir alle anderen Idiome die ftlr das Zigeuiierischc sclbst 
gewfthlte Schreibung, tlber deren Wert die folgenden Tabellen und 
Beispiele binreicbende Au&kunft geben werden. 

1. Laute mix MundOffnunq bei qespebktem Nasenweq 
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YotdergaumenTo- 




kumenro- 
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In 1696 the Towcester Constables paid six pence for guard- 
ing a gipsie who had ahot Benet Shairpe (Andrews, Bygone 
N<yrthampUynskire). 

The New Engliah Dictionary contains many early quotations 
in tracing the history of the words ' Egyptian ' (1514, Fitzherbert, 
JuaUoe of Peas, 98b; 1609» Skene Reg. Mai, 179; 1697, Vim of 
Penal LawB, 810) aod * Gipoj/ 

It ii to be hoped that the members of the Society will not be 
backward in communicatiQg to the Editor any other items with 
which they may be acquainted. By so doing they will render 
much service to those who Study the early history of these 
interesting immigrants. 



YL— DIE GBUNDZCOE DES ARMENISCH-ZIGEnNER- 

ISCHEN SPRAOHBAUS 

Yon Franz Nikolaus Finck 

DIE folgende Skizze beruht im wesentlichen auf meiner aus- 
ftthrlicheren Arbeit Die Sprache der amunischen Zigeuner, 
einer Abhandlung, die schon vor awei Jahren von der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften an St Petersburg zur VerOffent- 
liohung in ihren Memoiren angenommen worden ist, die aber 
iolblge ungttnstiger Umstftnde wohl erst in einigen Monaten 
ersoheinen wird. Neben dieser Arbeit habe ich dann auch noch 
meinen kuraen Auftats Die Stdkvng dee Armaniaek-MigewM' 
riaehea im Kreiae der venoofodUn Mwida/rten (HaUe a.d.S., Bud. 
Haupt, 1905) benutat Die folgende Skizie ist also die dritte 
Arbeit, die ich demaelben Objekte angedeihen laaae, und dabei— 
wie schon angedentet— keineswegs eine Erganzung durch Zufuhr 
neuen Materials, sondem welter nichts als eine Darlegung des 
Gleicben in neuor Form. ' Allein ein Anderes ist es, ein Gebftude 
errichten, ein Anderes, seine Gaste in den fertigen Bau einftlhren. 
Im ersteren Falle ist mir die Ordnung durch die Natur der Sache 
vorgezeichnet — im anderen Falle ist es meine Sache, auf welchem 
Wege ich die Besucher am schnellsten in den neuen Raumen 
heimisch zu machen gedenke. Eines aber ist dabei sicher: die 
Grundmauem und KellergewOlbe, mit denen der Bau begonnen, 
Bind das Letzte, was ich ihnen zeigen werde, — und von den 
BalkengerQsten. jenen Hulfskonstruktionen, deren man auch auf 
geistigen BauplMaen nicht entraten kann, bekommen sie nichts 
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mehr zu sehn.' Diese Worte, durch die Georg von der Gabelentz 
einen Toil der methodiflchen Abweichungen seiner Anfangsgrtinde 
der chinesischen Grammatik von seinem ausftihrlichcn Lehrbuche 
rechtfertigt, darf ioh ▼ielleicht auch auf nicinen Fall anwenden, 
80 viel Versohiedenes aaoh dabei Torl^gL fiei meiner von der 
Akademie in St Petenbuig aDgenommeDeii Arbeit stand ieh Tor 
der Aa%abe, fOt die DavBtoUang einer ddrehans Terkazmten 
Sgeunermimdart ein Fundament au achalfon, und diee gebot die 
Form der Untefaachung mit aller Sdiwerftlligkeit gelehrter 
ErOrtemngen und Erwfigungen. Bei dem erwlhnten kurzen 
Aufintae lag dieaer Zwang allerdings nicbt mehr yw. Aber in 
demselben ist nur eine einzige der verschiedenen Fragen beant- 
wortet worden, die sich an die Sprache der arrnenischen Zigeuner 
kntlpfen, und so ist donn in der Tat noch eines zu tun tibrig 
geblieben : eine allgemeinverstilndliche, auf Gelehrsamkeit fus- 
sende, aber sie nicht zur Schau tragoiide Schilderung vorzuneh- 
men, eine alles Unsichere und FragwUrdige ausscbaltende, alles 
Gesicberte zusaminendr&ngende Darstellung, in der die Grundztige 
des armenisch-zigeuneriachen Sprachbaua anaohaulioh klar au 
Tagc troten. 

Ein Versuch einer derartigen gemeinTeratandUchen Charakte- 
ristik erheiscbt natuigemin aneh einen Eraata fremdartiger 
Schiiftaeichen duroh Tertrautere Buchataben. So wird denn 
auch, dieaer Forderung entapieohend, im FoJgenden nur ein hier 
und da naoh Bedarf modifiziertea htteiniachea Alfabet in Anwen- 
dung gebraeht warden, und zwar fUr die heianzuziehenden in- 
diachen Spraohen, d.h. in enter Linie for daa Prakrit und Sanskrit, 
die im Ghrundrisa der indo-ariachen Philologie und Altertumskunde 
(Encyclopedia of IncUhAtfan Besearch) gebrauchte Buchstaben- 
uniscbrift, fUr alle anderen Idiome die ftlr das Zigeiinerische sclbst 
gewfthlto Schreibung, ubcr deren Wert die folgenden Tabelien und 
Beispiele hinreicheude Auskunft geben werden. 



1. Lautb hit HTJNSOrrNUNo bsi osspiBKmi Kimrwio 
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2. LaDTE MIT tf nNDYBBSCHLUSS ( VBBflCHLUSSLAnTB) 



mit Yerachluss- 
bildong durch : 



die Ober- und Unterlippe, 
die Zungenapitze und die 
Alveolen, 

den hinteren Zungen- 
rticken und die Grenzo 
zwischen dem harten 
und weichen Gauinen, . 



■tinimhttfte 



■liliunlose mit getpentcm 
Naaeaw^ 



mlk Maein Absatz ( 



mit gehauchtem 
Absatz (Spreng- 



mit gprinfjercr Luft- 
pressuug. 




mit groeserer Luft- 
preasung. 



P 

t 



( 



3. Lautb mr MuNDENOE (Reibblautb) 



ndt Engenbildung iwiadmi : 


atimm- 
bafte. 


\ Btimm- 
1 loae. 


der Unterlippe und den Oberzfthnen, 


V 


/ 


dun Obcrziihnen und der zu einer engon liinne 






z 


8 


den Oberzahnen und der etwas eingezogenen, 






Honst wie bei der Bildung von j gehobenen 






Zunge, 


i 


i 


dem mittloron ZungenrUcken und der Mitte 








• 


f 


dem hinteren ZungenrUcken und dem weichen 






s 


X 


den Seitenrandem der Zunge und den fiacken- 








I 




den AWeolen und dem Torderan Zungenrand, 






wobei die Spitze in Schwingungen msetzt 








T 





Zur YeranachauUchung folge je ein fieispiel eines anntthenid 
g^ehen Lauts mu dem Engliachen oder, wo diet nieht angttngig 
lit, ana einer andeien, bekannteren Spraehe. 
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i = i in give, e=e in let,a=a in fathi9r,ussu in fuUtO^om. 
toft, 9aao im giliBehen Ukogh, h^h in hoit m«m in main in 
no, D~i<9 in «of^, 6a( im BOdd«utMhen nnd mittddeataeheii 
&0t, ii»<i im sOdd. a mttld. ilu, g=g im sodd. u. mtUd. (?btt, 
im fianaOoflchen |)otnt, i^t im frans. £M«r, ibac im ftanz. oMiip, 
j&=p in pool, t^im. tdl, M^k in keen, v^v in voice, f=f io. fall, 
z—8mM9y,8^a in 8aU,i^8 in jrfM«UT«^ ^F^a^ in Bkafrp,j=y in 
^e«, (rs«i^ im deutaolien ic^, 5 =^ im nordeutschen sagen, im bollfln- 
dischen <7a7^^, =dh im irischen a dhuinr, x=rh im deutschen 
Nackt, im irischen ^oc7i, ^ = Hn ^t'e, r = r im italieuiHcheu j^cuire. 



Die Sprache der armenischen Zigeuner ist wie die Kedeweise 
all ihrer Stain mesgenosson indischen Ursprungs, d.h., die ftltesten 
Beslaiidteilo ihrer Mundart sind inchr oder weniger imvoUkom- 
mene Nachbildimgon von Formcn eines einst in Indien ge- 
sprochenen Dialekts. Die Sprache der annenischen Zigeuner weist 
jedoch zwd Eigentfimlichkeiten auf, von donon dio oma 8I6 zu 
einem groisen Teil der verwandtcn Miindarten, die andere sie 
m dienn attmtlich— aoweit sie eben bekamit g«worden aind— in 
einen beaohteniwerten (Segenaatz bringt^ die beide zuaammen den 
giOaaten Teil deesen bilden, was ihr dae «genartige Qepiflge 
wleiht 

Die ente Eigentttmlicbkeit iat die» daas nicht die game 
armeniaeh-zigeuneriache Sprache duroh ein den Sptediem im- 
merklieltes Almeiehen Tom YorbOde entatanden iat^ daaayielmebr 

der grOsste Teil den Versuch eines aus Indien ausgewanderten 
Staiimies (larstcllt, iu einem ihni von Hausaus fremden Volkstiim 
aufzugehn, sich eine neue Sprache, die armciiischo, anziieignen. 
Wahrend also beispiclsweise die in Dcutschland herumschweifen- 
den Zigeuner ein zwar mit vielen fremden, auf den vorschiedenen 
Raslplatzen ihrer langen Wanderschaft aufgegriftenen Bestand- 
teilen durchsetztes, abcr doch nach wie vor wesentUch indisches 
Idiom xeden, alios Neuaufgenommene der altgewohnten Kon- 
atruktion anpaaaend, aprechen die in Armenien lebenden Stammes- 
genoaaen im grossen und ganzen die Sprache der Bevolkerung, in 
deron Hitte aie ihre neue Ueimat gefimden baben. Ein reinea 
Armeniadi ist ea allerdinga nicbt, was aie nob angeeignet baben. 
Ganz abgeaebn Ton den an die Herkunit aua Indien erinnemden 
Wortem und Wortbeatandteilen, die aie in die neuerlemte Bede 
einmiscben, atellt sicb ibie Mundart auob durcb die Beacbriinkung 
auf einen Teil der im Armeniacben gebotenen Bildungamittel 
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sowie durch eine ci^enttimliche Aendorung der Deklination als 
etwas dar, was bei ailer Aohnliohkeit mit der annenischeii Sprache 
doeh etwas BeMnderas, aonBt nicht YorkommeDdes iBt 

Die zweite ESgeatttmlichkeit Ist die, dasB die llltesten 
Bestandteile des Armenisoh-ZigeunenBelieii aUerdingB indisehen 
UnpruogB 8ind» aber dooh nicht anf den Dialekt weiaen, auf den 
sAmtliche anderen bisher bekannt gewordenen Zigennarmundarten 
deuten. Wilirend diese bei aUer Venchiedenheit in einzehien 
Punkten doeb fraglos eine von alien anderen neuindiachen 
Sprachen sich merklich absondernde Gruppe zusammengeboriger 
Idiorae bilden, deren Heimat aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach in 
Nordwesten dcs indischen Sprachgebiets, am Hindukusch, in den 
Kafir- und Dardudistrikton zu suchen ist, weisen die indischen 
Bestandteile des Armenisch-Zigeunerischen unverkennbar deut- 
lich auf einen Prakrit-Dialekt und zwar den sogenannten 
Apabhram^. So konnte es also ttberhaupt in Frage gestellt 
werden, ob es erlaubt ist die Sprache der armenischen Zigeuner 
mit den Mundarten der in anderen L&ndem lebenden zusammen 
den anderen indischen Dialekten als etwaa Besonderea gegentl- 
berzustellen, und man wird in der Tat atrengenommen nor von 
einer Volkadnheit trots gesttf rtem engeren Sprachzuaammenhang 
leden dttrfen, nicht aber yon einer beaondera nahen Spraehver- 
wandtachaft Dieaer ethniaohe Zuaammenhang aber eigibt aich 
▼or allem ana dem immer regen Bewuaataein dea ^geunertuma, 
daa aich in der Yom eoropAlaoh-zigeuneriachen rom nicht su 
trennenden Selbatbenennung lom verkorpert und die einatige 
ISnheit der beiden Parteien, Ton denen mindestena eine ^e 
ursprttngliche Sprache schon in Indien gegen einen anderen 
Dialekt eingelauscht habeu muss, wenigstens nicht gaoz dahin- 
schwinden Illsst. 

Die erste dieser beiden Eigentumlichkciten, die sich dem mit 
dcni Neuarmenischen auch nur halbwegs Vertrauten schon bei 
der ersteii, fldchtigen Beobachtung des Armenisch-Zigeunerischen 
geradezu aufdrftngt, bedarf keiner ausftlhlichen Darlegung. Jeder 
im folgeuden anzufuhrende Satz, ja fast jede Form beatatigt die 
Behauptung. Nur daa iat, wenn aucb kurz, darzulegen, was dem im 
grossen imd ganzen armenischen Charakter der hier zu bebandeln- 
den Mundart auch in grammatiacher fiinaicht doch ein eigenartiges 
Anaehn verleiht Dieaea Beaondere liegt in einer der dim Dek- 
linationaarten, die zur Anwendung kommen. Die erate, der 
Beugung der Infinitive dienende und demgemllaa auf den Singular 
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beschrilnkte Art ist die in diescn Fallen ira Neuwestarmenischen 
flbliche Dekllnation, das zu einem einheitlichen Typus Terochmol- 
zeno Paradigma der alien e/o-und eu/i^Umme, &B.: 

Nom. and, 'briogen' (on- zu prakr. cinei^akr. dnoyafi 
mit ann. Endung) 

Ago. cmd 

Gen. wntlu 

Dat ofMl-tt 

Instr. <nM{-ov 

Abl. anel-e, anel-u 
Die zweite Art ist die boim grossten Teil der neuwestarmenischen 
Substantiva angowandte Deklinationsweise, die iin Singular den 
Typus der alten ei/ i-Stftmme darstellt, den Plural durch das Suflfix 
-er bzw. -ner in Verbindung mit den £ndungen der ejo- bzw. 
eu/tt-Stttinme bildet» z.& : 

Sing. Nom. mon^fov, 'Fiich' (manf#> spialor. mcMcAoaBkr. 

Aco. maniiav 
Gen. num^ftiv-i 
Dat fnanfAiv-i 

Instr. mantSav-ov 
Abl. r)ian(kLV-e 
Piur. Nom. mantSav-ner 
Acc. TTian^'fixv-ner 
Gen. mantSav-ner-u 
Dat. maTi/&n;-n«r-u 
Instr. 7?ian^Aiv-ii€r-ov 
AbL mon^Aiv-ner-e 

Von dieaen beiden Deklinationaarten untencheidet aieh nun die 
dritte dadurcb, daas bei ibr die zum Teil nbrigene von den 
erwtthnten Endungen abweiobenden Suffize nicbt an den mit dem 
Stamm idenUacben NominatiT/Aoeuaady gefogt weiden, aondem 
an erne Erweitening deaaelben dureb -av, wodurob alao «ne fiUr 
ienen Teil der Neuindiacben cbarakteriatiacbe Dekllnation mit 
Haifa eines Obliquus oder Formativ zustande kommt. So wird 
beispielsweise das Wort hat ' Hand ' = prakr. fiattlu)=aki. haataff, 
folgendermassen dekliniert : 



Sing. 
Nom. ha£ 
Aco. ha£ 



Plur. 

haf-av-tik 
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Sing. 



Plur. 



Dat ha(-<MHi 
Instr. ha(-av-ov 

AbL haf-av-€ 



ha£^v4ot8 

(nicht belegt) 

hat-av-totsme 



Die zweite EigontUmlichkoit, dor prakritische Ursprung der 
indischen Bestandteile des Armenisch-ZigeunGrischen und im- 
bescmderan deran ZurUckgehn auf den Apabhraipia-Dialekt ergibt 
sich, was ersteres anbetrifft, aus s&mtlichen der etymologischen 
Deutuxig llberhaupt zugAnglichen Formen, was letzteres angeht, 
dag«gen nur aus einigen, aber sicheren Basptelen. Es genttgt 
jedooh Torlftuf ig, auf nur zwei Warter binsuweisen, Ton denen das 
erste sohon allein die ZugohOrigkeit sum Ptakrit nbeiiiaupt 
dartut> das aweite die Entatehung aus dem Apabbraipla imbeson- 
deren binlAnglieb klarl^ DieseWorter sind hat * Hand' und hev 
*er, sieves'. 

Wfthrend das europaisch-zigeunerische v<ui wie aucb das sy- 

risch- und persisch-zigeunerische xad durch die Erhaltung der 
alien Lautgruppo st mehr an die Sanskritfonu hast ah als an das 
entsprechende prakritische hattho gemahnt und dainit auch auf 
die Hindukuschdialektc weist, in denen sich das nt ebenfalls 
erhalten hat, auf Narisati host, Khauar host, Busgali-Kafir dnf*t, 
gehiirt das armenish-zigeunerische hat ersichtlich zuniichst zur 
Prakritform hattho und deren Entsprechungen in modernen 
Dialekten wie Pandzabi hath, Sindhi hath, Kashmiri ath, Naipali 
hat, Gudzar&ti hath, Bangali hat hath at, Assam! hat di, fiihari 
hath hath, Oriya hdta hdth, Ost-Hindi hath hdth hdthawcL Yon 
alien Prakritdialekten, auf die ein Wort wie hat also deutet^ weist 
nun allein der Apabbraipte eine Pronominalform auf, die dem 
armenisoh-zigeunenschen Aev < er, sie, es ' zugrunde gelegen haben 
kann, nftmlioh s^«» aus dem durch Vermittlung eines leicht er- 
klttrlichen heu die tatsicblich Torli^nde Form erklttrlich wird, 
wttbrend die anderen Bialekte nichts liaben, was hkiftkr in 
Betracbt kommen konnte. Vgl. Nom. Sing. Masc: M&h&r&stri, 
Jaina-Maharastri, Jaina-^aurasenl, i^auraseni, Avanti, D&ksinatya 
680, Ardhamagadbi esc eso, Magadlii cse, Dhakki esu, Nom. 
Sing. Fem. : 8auraseni, Paisaci, Daksinatya em., Magadhi eM, 
Nom, Sing. Neutr. : Maharastri eayi, Ardhamagadhi, Jaina- 
Maharastri eyam, Sauraseni, Magadhi, Avanti, Daksinatya edaiii. 

Die lango Wanderschaft, die von den meisten eiiropaischen 
Zigeunern ToUfohrt worden ist, bat bekanntlicb aucb deren 
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jeweiilge Mundut merklioh beonfluflst^ hat aUeiortaii sur 
AufiDahme yon neaen Auadrtlcken AhImb gegebeD, die una von 
dem eingwiclilagimim Woge Beiicht entatten. Die Mtmdwt der 
•rmenischen Zigeuner liat denrtigee nicht mshxxwmaea, mag dies 

nun daran lie^en, dass die von ihnen zurtlckgel^te Wegstrecke 
odor der bei vcrscliiedenen Gelegenheiten geiiomraone Aufenthalt 
zii kurz war, oder daran, dass una die Sprachon dor Volker, denen 
sie aiif ihrer Wanderschaft nahegetretcn sind, nicht hinreichend 
bekannt sind. Auf jeden Fall lasst der der l^eutuiiL,' zugilngliche 
Teil dcs Arnicnisch-Zigeunorisclien nur zwei Schicliten erkennen : 
einen Bestaiid an alteni, aus Indien mitgebracbten Sprachgut und 
eino Verarbeitung desselben auf armenische Art Hand in Hand 
mit der Zufiihr neuer Worter und Wortbestaodteile der neuen 
Umgebung, vor allem armenischer, persischer und tttrkiaoher 
Auedrttcka In welcher Beihenfblge aber dieses Lehngut aufge- 
nommen worden iet^ Iftsst rich wohl nieht fiaBtoteUen, und aller 
Wahincheinlichkeit naoh ist llberhaapt nioht eine dieeer Spiachen 
naoh dei andeien ai^gebeutet worden, aondem von dem neaen 
Wohndtae Armenien ana gleichseitig ana alien drei Idiomen wie 
auch auB nooh anderen, die erwtthnt werden kOnnten, geachOpft 
worden. 

Da die Eaaus- und Personalsuffixe dee Armeniscli-Zigeune- 
rischen der Sprache der neuen Heimat entlehnt sind und auch die 

stammbildenden Mittol bis auf oins wonigstens nicht indisch sind, 
so erschcint das illtcstc Sprachgut nur zura Teil in der (iCHtall selb- 
standig auftretender Worter. Vielfach, so imnier bei den Verben, 
ist nur das Grundelement indisch, wjus dann durch einen die spilter 
angeftlgte Enflung iibtrennenden Strich angedeutot werden soil. 

Die Formen des Prakrits, die den altesten Bestandteilen des 
Armenisch-Zigeunerischen als Vorbildor godicnt haben, aus denen 
sie nach der herrschenden bildlichen Auadrucksweue entstanden 
sind, haben nun abgeaehn von der schon erwahnten Anfttgung 
fiemder Suffize auch noch folgende lauUiche Aenderungen 
erfaluren: 

Zunftohat sind die aualautenden Yokale mehznlbiger Noouna, 
von « f « und <& abgeaehn, geachwundeou So eracheint » prkr. hattho 
' Hand ' k akr. haata^ ala haC, prkr. bSro ' Ttir ' >■ akr. dvSm^ ala bar, 
prkr. kamma 'Werk'»akr. karma ala kam» prkr. devada'QoU* 
sskr. devoid als Uval, prkr. data 'zehn'sakr. dakt als las, prkr. 
bkddd * Bruder ' = skr. bhrdtd als jml, prkr. manuao * Mensch * = skr. 
nianwiak als vianua, prkr. paniho ' W^* = skr. panUiah als ^MnC, 
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prkr. catt&ro ' vier 'aakr. eaMrd^ ak tbtar, prkr. eamrna 'Fell 
skr. ak tkm, dafogen prior. olefAi 'Auge'^skr. aJb^i ^ 

dBif'pAi. dwi* zwei'rsAi, dve tis Iwi, prkr. 'ja» wahrlich' ak 
^i, prkr. ddka 'viel'sBkr. bakuh' &uAtt» prkr. jpSit 'Fuaa'agkr. 
padam als pav (mit naoUierigem Uebergang der u in v wie bei 
dem schon erw&hnten arm.-zig. hev 'er, sie, es' aus keu ehu), prkr. 
andu ' Ei, Hode,' das allerdincrs nicht belegt, aber nach dem skr. 
andavi fiir den Apabhrainsa Dialekt vorausgesetzt werden darf, 
als anlu u.8.w. Allerdings weist das Arraenisch-Zigeunerischo 
nicht in alien Fttllen, wo ini Apabhraiiisa tin Neutnini auf u 
vorliegt odor doch angcsetzt werden darf, diesen Auslaut audi auf. 
So erscheint apbhr. jujjhu ' Karnpf ' = 8kr. yuddham (durch Ver- 
mittlung eines nicht bolegten yudhyam) nicht als diudzu, sondern 
als divdi, apbhr. dudhu ' Milch ' = skr. dugdham nicht als lu£u, 
sondem als luC, apbhr. gharu * Haus' = skr. grham nicht als Karu, 
Bondem als Bar, apblir. atm 'Kopf '^akr. Hr^am nicht als sieti^ 
aondem ala aw, apbhr. tdUt 'Oel'sskr. tailmn nieht ala tda, 
aondem ala td, i^ibhr. {ofiu 'Sala'^akr. Uwaffom nioht ala lonu, 
aondem (mit Leutreraetsung) ala nolt u.a.w. Derarlage Beiapiele 
widerl^gen aber nodh nicht die Behauptung, daaa anaUutendea u 
aich erhalten habe. Man wird Tielmehr annehmen dUxfen, dass 
Apftbhraip^Formen wie jiy}7itt, dvdhu, gha/ru, aim, tellu, lov^u, 
U.8.W. unter der Einwirkung der zahlreichen Masculina auf o 
zunttchst durch die Bildungen jujjho, dudho, gharo, siso, tello, lono, 
u.s.w. ersetzt worden sind und dann den auslautenden Vokal regel- 
recht eingebusst haben. Die Apabhram^atexte zeigen freilich im 
schroffon Gegensatze zu dieser Annahine gerado einen weitgehen- 
den Ersatz des auslautenden o durch it. Es dUrfte aber doch kaum 
mOglich sein.die verscliiedene Behandlung des auslautenden u auf 
eine andere Art befriedigend zu erklaren, und hinsichtlich der Apa- 
bhrai|i^texte darf nieht veigesaen werden, dass dieselben doch ent- 
aohieden nur einen kleinen Ausschnitt aus der vielleicht nicht 
geringen Zahl von Dialekten darstellen, die der gleiche Name, eine 
wahre Einheit nnr YorUuaohend, zuBammenfaaat Und ee dlirlte 
nicht gerade Wunder nehmen, wenn die Mundart^ die einat von 
den apater nach Armenien aui^wanderten Zigeunem geaprochen 
wnrde» am wenigaten beachtet worden wftre. 

Doch ein andersr Punkt iat noch kuns zu berfihxen. Fllr die 
au%eateUte Behauptung, daa laiige i habe aich im Aualaut 
ebenfidla erhalten, fefalt jeder Bel^g. ICan wird aber fenHadem 
die Richtigkeit dieser Angabe bis auf weiteres annehmen dlirfen. 
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da die Untenohiede d«r Quantit&t der Yokale im Ameniach- 
Z^[euiieriachen mnMht aiiid, dieie Beieitigimg ursprunglicfaer 
Venchiedenheiten in der Lautdauer aber im Hinblick auf manche 
me anbahnende Vorgllnge in den Prakritsprachen schon ziemlich 
frtlh erfolgt zu sein scheint, aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach vor 
dem Abfall der Endvokale, so dass also die Iki.spiclc ftir den 
Schwund des kurzen i aiich den des langen dartun warden. 
Sollte der Zusammen der alien Lange und Kurze, aber auch aus 
jUngerer Zeit staniinen oder vielleicht derselben Periode ange- 
hOren, so wiirde doch die gleiche Behandlimg yon u und u auch 
entsprechendes fur i und { wenigstens vermuten lassen. 

Die Aufhebung oder Quantitatsunterschiede beim VokalismuB 
ist die wichtigste der Aenderungen, die dieeer erfahren hat^ 
wahxend beim KonBonantiBrouB auaser einer entsprechenden Yer- 
ringemng dee Beetandei auch noch ein duicfagreifender Zusam- 
menfidl von Laulen zu Teneiohnen let, die sieh bei gleicher oder 
doch hti gleicher Artikulationntelle durch die Artikulatioueart 
unterechieden. Ab noimale Yertretung eraeheint nun folgende : 



prkr. 


ann.-sig. 


a und d 


a 


i und i 


• 


u und u 


U 


6 


e 


0 


o 


k und kk 


h 


kkh, kh (aus skr. k^'^odei kr) und gh 




kh (aus skr. kh) 


X 


gnndgg 


9 


e 


U 


ch und cch 


ti 




(21 


fh, {h, Wi und dh 


t 




r oder { 




I 


t und ft 


( 


dt I und U 


I 


ft, n und nd 


n 


p uud pp 


P 


bh 


P 


b 


b 
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prkr. aniL-slg* 

fnb mid fiMii m 
r r oder { 

V V 
h h 



Vgl. prkr. bandh^ 'Inndet' (sskr. hadhndti) mit aniL-zig. 
bomt-e prkr. Mn> 'Tor' (^skr. c^vonoA) mit ann.-zig. &ar, prkr. 
jn-at • trinkt * (=skr. pilHiti) mit arni.-zig. /fi-c, prkr. vorauszuset> 
zcndes slstf ■ Kopf ' filr sisu ( = skr. sirsum) mit arm.-zig. sis, prkr. 
cliurid ' Messer ' ( = skr. ksurikn) mil ann.-zig. f.^ari, prkr. 
* viel * ( = skr. hthti) mit arin.-zig. (desseu erstcs u walirscheiii- 
lich durch die Nachbarschaft des b veranlasst worden ist), prkr. 
dekkh-ai 'sieht' ( = skr. drksati) mit arm.-zig. Uli-e, prkr. ror-ai, 
'weint, klagt' (ftir skr. ruvati^ ravati, rnuti) mit arm.-zig. rov-e, 
prkr. kar-ai ' macht ' (ftir skr. karoti, krnoti) mit arm.-zig. kar-e, 
prkr. 'ein' (ssskr. ekah) mit arm.-zig. nk (dessen a statt des 
zu orwartenden e vielleicht mit d»m hftutigen proklitischen 
Gebrauch des Wortes msammenhftiigtX prkr. akkki ' Auge ' ( = skr. 
akfi) mit ann.-ag. aJH, prkr. khithni 'achleudert' ( aikr. kfipaH) 
mit amL-zig. (mit 9 statt des sa erwartendeo i infolge der 
StelluDg umnittelbar yor der Silbe mit dem Hauptoaehdruok), 
prkr. hhe44^ khel^i 'apielt ' (=8kr. hrf^fxti, krilati) mit arm.- 
zig. Ud-e, YoraiuzofletzendeB prkr. gharo'SMOB* fttr ghairu (sskr. 
grham) mit arm.-zig. Abr, prkr. ifcJi^f , AAA-af ' iast ' (a skr. kkOdati) 
mit arm.-zig. xa-C-e (dessen wurzelerweitemdes t sich meiner 
Doutimg cntzieht), vorauszusetzendes prkr. 7f</o'Lied' fUr gida 
( = 8kr. (jltam) mit arm.-zig. gil-av (dessen -av wohl mit dem 
bei Besprechung der Deklination erwiihnton Suffix identisch ist), 
prkr. magg-ai 'fordert' ( = skr. mfirijdti) mil arm.-zig. maog-o 
(dessen 0 ein jtlngerer Einschub wie bei mandz ' Mitte, Taille* 
aus vorauszusetzendem prkr. majjho ftir majjhu = skr. madJiyam, 
inan(^-av 'Fisch' aus prkr. macc/io = skr. maJtayak und anderen 
Wdrtern iat), prkr. camma 'Fell' (=skr. carma) mit arm.-zig. 
Uam, prkr. ekurid 'Messer' (sskr. k^urikd) mit arm.-zig. fthjuri, 
prkr. puceh-ai 'fragt' (=skr. preohtUi) mit arm.-zig. puU-av-e 
(dessen -atr- vielleicht naoh dem Muster Ton Denominativen wie 
Uiihav^ 'brennen* zu skr. ddvaJ^ 'Brand' angefttgt worden istX 
prkr.yati-a%, jat^ei ' er weiss ' (tMtiki, jSmdii) mit arm.-zig. dJtan-e, 
▼oiauszuietzendes prkr. Uiji-al (^skr. lajj<Ue) 'schftmt sich' mit 
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•nii.-iig. kuU-e, vorauszuBetsendes prkr. jv^jho * Kampf ' ftLr jvijhu 
(aiis TonMUzusetaBendem skr. f^idhyam tOx yteddftam) mit ann.- 
xig. dhidi, ToraiuzaBeUendeB prkr. iheno * Hatz ' filr £^An«sakr. 
Bthdnam (zum Eraats des d duroh e Tgl R. Pisehel, Grammatik 
der Prakrit-Spraohen, { 112) mit ann.-zig. ten-av, prkr. pantho 
*Weg' (zu tkt. pcmthSil^) mit arm.*zig. pant, prkr. hattho * Hand ' 
(«8kr. Aoata^) mit arm.-zig. Aof, prkr. dhSM 'ztellt, 1^' 
(sikr. dhM, dh&yati) mit arm.-zig. (a-v-e, (deszen v wie beim 
enropftisch-zigeunerischen to-v-ela als Uebergangslaut aufzufassen 
ist), prkr. pcul-a'i ' fiillt ' ( = skr. jxituti) mit arm.-zig, par-e, voraus- 
zusetzendes prkr. domo ( = skr. domah ' ein Mann niedriger Kaste, 
der sich mit Gesang und Musik abgibt') mit arm.-zig. /otm, prkr. 
kJiedd-ai ' spiolt, tanzt' ( = skr. kridati) mit arm.-zig. I^d-e, vorau.s- 
zusetzendes prkr. treaiUo fur gleichfalls unbelegtes, abor nach dem 
dor. tri^rdam ' Dreizack ' anzunehmond^ tesulu mit arm.-zig. 
t^rwuU ' Kirche, GeistUcher/ dessen Bedoutung durch die mit dem 
europlliscb-zigeunerisclien tmSvl verbundene Voratellung * Kreus ' 
vermittelt wird, prkr. »uito * Schlaf ' (=8kr. suptah) mit arm.-ag. 
«u^av, prkr. dwi ' zwei ' (sskr. dve) mit ann.-»g. Iwi, vorauazu- 
aetiendea prkr. 'Sals' for loftu (Mskr. lavof^am) mit ann.- 
zig. nel (aus km, daa im EuropOiieh-ZigeimeriBehMi wliegt)» 
▼orauflzuaetcendas prkr. moUo *'Fttaa, Wert' filr mcUu (^akr. 
miUyam) mit arm.-zig. mU, prkr. d/i^ei 'bringt ' (»8kr. dnayati) 
mit arm.-zig. an-e, prkr. hemdk^l ' bindet * ( =8kr. hadknlUi) mit 
ann.-zig. homXe, prkr. ehvnd<A *8elineidet' (fur akr. ehinatti) 
mit arm.-zig. tSin-i, prkr. pdu 'Fuss' (= skr. pcw?«m) mit arm.- 
zig. pav, prkr. bappo ' Vater ' mit arm.-zig. bap, prkr. hhddd 
'Briider' ( = skr. hhrdtd) mit ann.-zig. JkU, prkr. blh-a'i, blh-ei 
( = vorauszusetzendem skr. bhimti) odor bih-ei ( = 8kr. bihheti) 
' ftlrchtet sich ' mit ariii.-zig. bi-e, prkr. manuso ' Mensch ' ( = skr. 
manv^ah) mit arm. zig. mamis, prkr. cvmb-a'i ' ktlsst ' ( = 8kr. 
cwtr^citi) mit arm.-zig. Uuvi-e, prkr. kamma ' Werk ' ( = 8kr. karma) 
mit aniL'Zig. kam, vorauszusetzendes prkr. randh<ti * kocht ' (zu 
akr. ramdhanam 'Koclien» Garmacben') mit arm.-zig. mm^-e 
(dessen 9 wie im ArmeniBchen zur Vermeidung eines anlautenden 
r dieatX Torauazusetzendes prkr. ib^iro 'Miloh' for iUlfm (szkr. 
jb^fram) mit amu-iig. Hal (deaaeii a for daa zu erwartende i dch 
wobl duroh den Einfluaa der Ableitungen iCM-or 'Kase' und 
M-avat 'dick» fett' erklfirt^ bei denen der Ersatz dee i ala Folge 
der Stellung unmittelbar Tor dem HauptUm gedeutet werden 
kann), prkr. dtMi¥ 'kommt' (»8kr. dyati) mit ann.-zig. av-e, 
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prkr. aSvo 'all, gans' («*skr. aortNi^) mit arnL-og sav, prkr. ehu 
'68* (aiu Yoraiusciaetaeiideiii skr. e^am) mit ana-zig. hev (mit 
Laatumatellung). 

Die Zahl der Bttspiele, die den hier gemaohten Angaben liber 

die regelmassige Lautvertretung nicht entspricht, ist verh&ltnis- 
miissig klein. Bei manchcn erklttrt sich die Abweichung leicht 
durch die besondere Stellung des in Betracbt komuicndcn Lauts, 
wie beispielsweise das Auftreten eines g statt des zu erwartenden k 
in dem Worte V9fjn-e 'vorkauft' zu prkr. vikJxiv-ai wobl auf der 
Nacbbarschaft des t) beruht. In anderen Fallen wird die 
Abweichung wohl darauf beruhn, dass andere als die bekannten 
Prakritformen als Muster gedient haben. So ist beispielsweise das 
arm.-zig. hvAu 'viel' wohl nioht auf die bekannte Prakritform 
bahu zurttckzuftthren, sondern auf ein nur zufallig nicht Uberlie- 
fertes buhu, da ja a im Prakrit in der Nachbarschaft von Labialen 
nieht aelten xu « wird. YgL R Pischfll, Gramm. d. Ftakrit*. 
Spraefaen^ { 104. 

Dieses Sltere* aus Indien mitgebraofate Spraohgat hat nan in 
jttngerer Zeit eine aUem Ammhein naoh betrftdhtliche Yermehrung 
er£fthren. ESinegenaueBereehnmigiatjedoohleider nioht mflglieh, 
da ein grosser Teii der heute von den annenischen Sgeonem 
gebrauchten Ausdraeke einer sieheren etymologischen Deutung 
widerstrebt, ein Uebelstand, der vielleicht im Laufe der Zeit durch 
bessero Hulfsniittel beseitigt werden mag, vor der llancl aber auch 
von dem Erfahronsten wohl hochsLens in geringem Grade be- 
schrankt werden konnte. Unler den Wortern, deren Herkunft mit 
anntthernder Sicherheit festgestellt werden kann, befindet sich, 
wie man erwarten muss, verhftltnismJlssig viel armenisches, tiir- 
kisches und pcrsichcs Sprachgut. Wo ein arabisches Wort vorliegt, 
ist 08 ziendicli bestimmt durch eine der drei genannten Spraohen 
vermittelt worden. Nur ganz vereinzelt lassen sich £nt!chnungcn 
aus anderen Idiomen nachweisen oder wenigstens wahrscheinlich 
machen. So ist das Wort k»raS ' Wein * wohl eine Enstellung dee 
grieohisehen Atom, und fenam 4ch werde' wird wohl mit dem 
ossetisohen fawn msammenhingen, Tieileioht aber aneh mit dem 
grieohisehen phoMiiomai oder auoh mit alien beiden. Aber das ist 
aueh alles, was sioh auf diese Spraohen zumokfohren liessei Nur 
das Enrdisohe, das sioh nioht in alien FttUen reinlioh Tom Per- 
nsohen scheiden Usst, hat vielleicht etwas mehr beigesteuert^ als 
man bei flUohtiger Beobaohtung ansunehmen geneigt sein wird. 

Hand in Hsnd mit dieser Yermehrung des alten Wortbestands 
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(lurch die Entlehung aus den genannten Sprachen, vielleicht auch 
■chon frtther, ist dann auch wohl die Annahme der Rtarnm und 
wortbildenden Miltel erfolgt, die den ursprUnglich rein indischen 
Dialekt m der beaonderen Miaehspiaclie geatompeli haben, die 
man eben nur ab armeDiach-zigeuneriaoh beaeiolmen kann. 
Allerdinga entstammen die Btammbildenden Elemente wohl nieht 
ananahmaloa dem Armeniachen. Einea, das schon mebrfach 
erwtthnte Suflix -av, iat wahiaoheinlioh indiachen Ursprungs, 
einem alteren -aha an die Seite m atellen, und swei SuiBze, -tos, 
and dsi bosw. as9, aind vielkielit iramaelier Herkunft AUea andere 
iat dagegen frames armenlaeh. Die ente Rolle spielen unter den 
dieser Sprache eDtnonimcnen stammbildendcn Mitteln die Siiffixe, 
und zwar das KausativsutHx -(s^n sowie die Nominalsuffixe 03, 
iC^, -is*", -i.sV.-, i7>', -ot, -ak, (si, -(su, -iwU, -ufiun {-u(en) und 
-Ten. Erst in zweiter Linie kommt die Zusamuiensetzung in 
Betracht, und nur durch ein einziges Wort wird die Wieder- 
holung mit gleichzeitigem Ersatz des anlautenden Konsonanten 
duroh m belegt» ein Stammbildungsmittel, das allerdings keines- 
wegs auf das Armenische beschrftnkt ist, sondem wohl in demselben 
Umfange in den benachbarten Sprachen wie dem Turkischen, 
Peiaiachen und Georgiaohen verwandt wird, daa aber in Anbetracht 
dea allea ttberwiegenden Rinflmmea der armeniachen Spraohe im 
yorliegenden Beiapiel dooh unbedenklieh ak eine Entldinung ana 
dieaer au%e&aat warden dar£ Zur Klarlegung dieaer Stammbil- 
dungamittel wird je ein Beiapiel genligen. VgL arm.^g. lidsmd 
'erwshrecken, Fuieht einfloasen' su hid <aich fUrchten' wie arm. 
vaadt»nd cu vaae/nal, arm.-xig. wiito% *EB8er, Maua' zu mM 
'easen' wie arm. utoi zu ufet, arm.-zig. hantiU 'Strick, Band, 
Knopf ' zu fxinfd ' binden ' wie arm. g9ri& ' Schreibfeder ' zu g,frel 
'schreiben,' arm.-zig. ])iifsK- ' Rauchtabak ' (neben piK.^, pii.s- und 
piilK-) zu piel ' trinken ' wie arm. x<nnifsJi 'Getrttnk' zu x.nnfl 
' trinken,' arm.-zig. piU und ' Rauchtabak ' als Nebenformen 

zu denen auf und -if.sk, arm.-zig. xa(elik ' Speise ' zu xafd ' essen ' 
wie arm. uUliK- zu utel, arm.-zig. jKiniot wasserig' zu pani 
'Wasser' wie arm. ariunot 'blutig' zu ariun 'Blut,' arm.-zig. 
dhmak 'Kind' zu einem nicht belegten dzwu ( = prkr. jovvai^, 
skr. yauvanam) wie arm. t9rMk * Hftuschen ' zu tun * Haua,' arm.- 
zig. iliaitJb 'Leibbinde' zu einer nicht belegten Ableitung von ann. 
UaMA 'ziehn' wie arm. haifrik * Vaterchen ' zu hair ' Yater,' arm.- 
zig. Utraxibi 'Stidter' zu Herav *Stadt'wie arm.^tt5a6i'Dorf- 
bewohner' zu (jptus 'Dorf/ ann.-zig. ga/rmavfm 'Suppenzubehtfr' 
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zu garm ' Siippe ' wie arm. apuratsu zu apur, arni.-zig. dzarivavnofa 
'Bordeir zu tUari 'Dime, Hure' wio arm. hiuranoCs 'Gasthaiis* 
zu hiur ' Gast,' arm.-zig. xammden ' Scham ' zu xasavel ' beschtt- 
men/ xasavot 'schamhaft, keusch' wio arm. amotratsudwn zu 
amohxUSt anu.-zig. lomauren ' zigeunerisch ' zu lorn ' Zigeuner ' wie 
arm. haiermt * armenisch ' zu hai ' Anuenier.' Bei den Zusammen- 
BOtzungen zeigen sich keinerlei dem jeweilig Torliegenden Ab- 
hangigkeitsverh&ltnis etwa entspreehende Formimteraohiede, es sei 
denn, daas Unteischiede der Betonung, die den Aufeeioh- 
nuDgen nioht eniohtUch rind, yielleiclit in Betraoht kAmen, 
daas also etwa ein Komporitum wie luiah 'diei' (dJi. l/iU 
'zwA*-{-ak *ei]i') eine andeie NaehdrnckBverteilmig aufwieee ab 
mamtt9m(o$ 'MenschenfreBBer' (ana mamue und mto^), Ent- 
Boheideii lllast ea aich auf Qrund der Torliegenden Angabeii 
jedenfidla nioht 

Das vereinzelt dastehende Beispiel fdr eine Ableitung durch 
Wiederholung mit Ersatz des anlautenden Konsonanten durch m 
ist xcl-mel-av 'dumm, ttiricht' zu arm. xelU ' Verstand,' also eine 
Bildung nach Art des tUrk. H met ' Fleisch und dergleichen ' des 
georgischen xili mili ' FrtJchto und dergleichen, Obst,' des anne- 
nischen (tse^^ niase^ ' Nadeln und dergleichen, Nilhzeug,' u.s.w. 
Der Ausdruck xeliiielav unterscheidet sich aber von diesen und 
andcren Beispielen, die sich leicht anfahren liessen, durch den bei 
derartigen Bildungen nicht ttblichen Antritt eines Suffizea, and 
dieser Umstand weist wohl darauf bin, dass die in den genannten 
Spraehen aosuaagen in alien Fallen mdgliche^der jeweiligen Laune 
dea Spreehera anhriiugeateUte UmgesteKiing onea bestehenden 
Worta duroh Wiederholung nnd Eraatz dea anlautenden Konao- 
nanten dooh nieht eigentUch ina Armeniaoh-Zigeunerisohe einge- 
drungen ia^ daaa vieUnehr eIn annenisohea xd mA ala ein fertigea, 
htnaiohtlich ariner Zuaammenaetzung und eigenUichen Bedeutnng 
yielleieht gar nicht Teratandenea Gebilde tlhemommen worden 
und mit der gelftufigen Endung versehn worden iat 

Die Deklination und Konjugationdes Armenisch-Zigeunerischen 
hat, wie schon gesagt, von der besprochonen Verwendung des 
Suffixes -av abgesehn, alles verlorcn, was der Sprache der neuen 
Hoimat gegoniiber als eine Besonderlieit gelten konnte. Da die 
Nominaldeklination bereits besprochen ist, bedarf cs nnr noch 
einer kurzon ergftnzenden Angabe hinsichtlich der Pronomina 
BOwie einer Zusainmenstellung der Verbalformcn. Die normale 
Pronominaldeklination ergibt sich aus folgender Tabelle in der 
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die nicht belegtfla, aber mit nemliolier Sicherheit anzuaeUenden 
Formen durek Klammem gekennznoluiet werden. 



Nom. merav-98, 'ich' 

Acc. merav-98 
Gen. merav-i-8 
Dat. merav-i-8 
Instr. (m^rav-ov) 
AbL merav-e-8 



terav-9d 

terav-i-d 

terav-i-d 

{terav-ov) 

terav-e-d 



hefhP, 'er, sio, es* 
hev-9 

hev-av-i-n 
hev-av-i-n 
(hev-av-ov) 
hev-av-e-n 



Nom. meraihtonli-9e, * wir ' temv4onii-9d, ' ihr ' AeiHKV-tonJS-a, * sie ' 



Aoo. merav-UmJi^ 
Gen. merav'toni$'98 
Bat. iiMmt^tonft-M 
Instr. (meraihtonb' 



hethOV'tonR^ 

hetHiv4onia-» 
(hev-av-tarUs- 



UraV'tonk-9d 

ier(W'tonte-9d 
(tera/v-tonCfMnaV' 

AbL (meratf'iont8-me'8) {teraV'toni8'7niB-d) {kev^fhtowts-m^n) 

Die Endungon -as (nach einem Vokal -s), -»d (nach einem 
Vokal -d) und (nach einem Vokal -n) sind die armenischen 
Demonstrativsurtixo mit der Bedeutung ' hier, ich, mein ' bzw. ' da 
du, dein ' bzw. dort, er (sie, es), sein (ihr), die bei den angeftibrten 
Pronominalformen insofem von aussohlaggebendem Werte sind, 
als sie ohne Kdcksicht auf den Toiausgehenden Stamm die Penon 
bestimmen. So kann also neben merav-da * ich ' auch terav-st und 
heih9e mit gleioher Bedeutung gebraucht warden, neben terav-dd 
* du ' auch fnerav-9d und hev^ il8.w. 

Zur Yetansohaulichung der Koojugation mOgen folgende 
Paradigmata dienen, bei denen von den einnud gewiihlten Yerben 
auch die nieht belegten Formen nach dem Muster anderer 
angefuhrt, ttberhaupt unbelegte aber duroh Klammem gekenn- 
zeichnet werden. 

ACTIVUM 
iMFnnmrus 

ha/T'ed, ' maohen ' miUri-l, ' sterben ' /•ena4, * werden ' 



Sg. 1. ^ ko/ttm 
2. g9 hares 
8. g9 ko/f6 

PL 1. Q9ltaflrt^ 
2. g9haur^ 
3L ^hairen 

VOL. L— MO. L 



Indicativus 
g9 mutts 

gsmulin 



Peaesentis 
g9 feno/m 

g9 fena 
(g9jman) 
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Dazu ist zu bemerken, dass die Fartikel gd (od. gu) dem Verb 
auch folgen kann und nicht aelton auoh doppelt, und zwar vor- 
und nachgesetst wird, also statt g9 kareni auch hourem g9 oder g9 
harem ga und so f Or alle anderan Penonenu 

Indicativus Impsrfecti 



Sg,l,ff9karei g9mvlei 

3. g9 hofm' g9 mtUer 

PL 1. (p9 iboretoiK) (g9 muUi^) 

3. g9 harein ' g9 mvlem 



g9fcnaji 
g9 fewtivr 
g9 fenar 

g9/enajin 



Sg. 1. Aaoirs&i 



2. kaa-eCnr 

3. Asawvtii 
PL 1. hetreedjiR 

2. harefaek 

3. karats in 



Indioativus AoBisn 

m/uletaa 



vMJtleUcvr 
muletaav 

{mvileUavilc) 



fetsa/r 

fctsav 

(Jefsali) 
(Jc(mn) 



(bietMn) Yom 
Kauaativ bie(8»nd 
'enchrecken/ 
{bieSButnr) 

(fyieCstUsiDii) 

{bietmitselc) 
(bieCmCsin) 



Indioativus Futitbi 

Sg. 1. hidi karem hidi mvHm bidi fenam 

2. bidi kares bidi midia bull f ends, u.s.w., d.h. = Ind. 
Fraes. mit vorgestelltem bidi ' uotwendig.' 

CJONDinONALIS 

Sg,l. (bid i karei) (bidi mulei) {bidi fenaji), u.s.w., d.h. = ind. 
Imperf. mit vorgestelltem bidi ' notwendig.' 



1^. 1. (karem) 

ohne g^. 

Sg. 2. kare 
PL 2. hareiaeli 



CONJUKCnviTS PRABSEimS 

i^hLulim) /e?ia??i, U.S.W., d.h. = Ind. Praes. 

Imperativus 

muh fetsir (bietsur) 



Pbohibitivus 
Sg. 2. ma karer ma mulir (rna fenar) 
PL 2. (ma hareU) {ma m/uUll) (ma fenaM) 
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iNDIOATiyUB PKRFIOTI 

(Participium auf -er mil dein Ind. Praes. des Verbum 

fiubstautivum) 
Sg.l. ka/rer em miulerem fetnermx 

2. kaurwe^ mulerea feUereB 

3. harere miUere fetaere 
PI. 1. harer eoR muler eo6 fetter efjiH 

2. hturer e£ muler eB feieer eH 

3. harer en muler en feUer en 

iNDICATiyUS PUTBQTTAHFEBFECTI 

(Partioipium auf -er mit dem Ind. Impert dea Verbum 

subBtaativum) 

Sg. 1. karer ei muler ei ' fefser ei 

2. karer eir muler eir fcCser eir 

3. karer er imder er feUer er 
PL 1. karer eir)Jc mider ci\)lc JetHer rir)k 

2. karer eik mider eik fefxer eik 

3. karer ein muler ein ftiiner ein 

PASSIVUM 
Indicativus Fraesentis 
Participium auf -ate mit dem Ind. Praes. des Verbum sub- 
atantivum, also hamUa em, * ich werde gemacht,' harata es, * du wizst 
gemaebt/ u.s.w. 

Indicativus Prabtbriti 

Participium auf -ats mit dem Iiid. Impcrf. dus Verbum sub- 
stantivum, also karats ei, ' ich wurdo geraacht,' etc. 

Dieso Angabeu werden zur Einffl])rung in den folgenden 
Mttrcheiitext genilgen, der, mit eincr Intcrlinearversion und einer 
freieren Uebersetzung verschn, ein anschaulicheres Bild der 
armenisch-zigeuneriscbeu Sprache liefern wird, als die zerstUo- 
kelnde Beschreibung Ton Einzelbeiten es zu tun vermag. 

Vorov manusavi-n ak^ Iwi^^ vm/uw gu 

Gross Mannes-dort ein-dort zwei-mnen Sobn 

tarena. fxip-9 gv, 'jnikre inndvto(s-d : ' mulele-s 

hat Vater-dort sagt Sohnen-dort vom Sterben-hier 



Ein alter Mann hat drei Sdhne. Der Vater sagt zu scincn 
iSohueu: 'Nach meiiiem Tode bewaohst du uiich eine Nacht, eine 
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hem gagen axaJtujn m9 terav-9d leHea gu 

zurttck Zeit Nacht eine du (eigentl. dem-da) delist 

meravi-s utkirelu, aratujn md aklarav iniuiv-js, aratuj'n 
meiiier zu bewachen Nacht eine aiiderer Sohn-hier Nacht 

m al aklarav innav-ds.' midi gu hiip~9. neiien 
eine auch aaderer Sohn-hier stirbt Yater-dort (sie) tragen 
gu tjresvXov, (avtn gu (enav-d. aratiiJn-9 vorov innav-d 

mit PrioBter togen Ort-dort Nachlrdort groaser Sohn-dort 
gvk die, lumd Uke gtt, or kUM m9, mawis^oaios ma, g 

geht dort sieht dass Ding ein Henohen-FroBser ein 
avB hevavi'U iugof-a. hev-9 hidvrn g ave 

kommt seiner Rand-dort er aus Furchten-dort kommt 

anra, kadicavi-n koli-n peae, site gu. valatujii-a 

hinein Weibes^iort Brusb-dort dringt ein schlaft Moigen-dort 

/ena gv>, paJlr9 g ave, or vorov paJir9 

wild Bruder-dort kommt dass groBBer Bnider-dort 

sud t Ikidivam-n koli-n, jxikre gu: 'kcvavi 

geschlafen habend ist Weibes-dort Brust-dort sagt wozu 

€8 Slier, jxil?' ' nasxLav /ctsa, avetsif 

bist geschlafen habend Bruder krauk (ich) wurde kam 

suetsi. (vraivjn'9 oMa/rav gu die kond 

Bchlief ein Naoht-dort anderer Brader-dort geht dort 

hapavi-n tcpm-n utludu dhmak m9 g utlui 

Vaters-dort Oberflache-dort zu bleiben. Kleiiies ein bleibt 

na g uflwi, g are hrf) manws-xdfoyj'. hev-s^i al 
nicht bleibt kommt jener Meufichenfresser er auch 

Indurn g cuoe £ar-9, mu gu, diwnak 

auB Furchten-dort kommt Haus-dort Bchlilt kleiner 

Nacht niein zweiter Sohn imd noch eine Nacht mein dritter 
Sohn.' Der Vater stirbt. Sie tragen ihn mit derii Priester und 
legen ihn ins Grab. Die Nacht geht der alteste Sohn hin und 
sieht dort, dass etwass, ein Dftmon, auf ihn zu kommt. Aus 
Furcht kehrt er da heim, legt sich an seines Weibes Brust und 
schlaft ein. Es wird Moigen. Der Bmder kommt (und sieht), dass 
der alters Bruder an seines Weibes Brust eingeschlafen ist, und 
sagt: 'Warum hast du gesehlafiBn, Bruder?' <Ich wurde krank, 
kam (hkrher surOck) und scfalief ein.' Die Nacht geht der 
(jiingere) Bruder hin, dort bei semem Yater zu Ueiben. . Kaum 
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pal-9 g ave, leJce gu, or hotel suer 

Bruder-dort kommt sieht dass da geachkfen hftbend 
6 'i>al* pakre gu, *kevavi aveim', hcupavi-a 
Ist Bruder Mgt (er) wanim kamst (dem) Vater-hier nieht 
URdMrt* 'Xss haarmi, wmum fdmit ptU, avM* 
salut was maehe (ich) kzaak (ich) wuide Bnider kam 
pakre gu hev-9. aratujn-9 fena gu. dzunak jxil-9 gu 
sagt jener Morgen-dort wird kleiner Bruder-dort 

dzf. dzuimk ttu g uUui ma g utlui, g arc 
geht Klemes ein bleibt nicht bleibt kommt 

mamtt-aato^, hevdk^ e, or VvArok ns ion, 
MeDchenfireBaerdort ioIcher4offt ist daas aww-ciiiOD Kopf hat 

aJHvavtiX-f vorov. * jxdavHU'^l pavs gu, 'hie^Butn, 

Augen-dort gross Brtlder-da sagt (er) erschreckte (ich) 

terav-9d lux k^mim hu>fs3nrr T hev innav-9n a 
dich nicht (ich) kann erschrecken. jener Buiache-dort auoh 

^one 'Urave^d na gu friem» ave/ Uval-9 

sagt Tordir nicht fdiehte mieh komm Gott-dort 

teravi'd gu le w, teravi'd 1&, meravi-a gu le 

dir gibt vielleicht dir gibt mir gibt 

n9, le. 
▼ieileicht mir gibt 

URe gu mamUB-^cato^-Qn, or hev iwnav^ 
sieht Henschenfresser-dort daas jener Biunche-dort 

6i/'05 iia e. g are, innjvi-n oro-^-i 
Feigling nicht ist kommt (des) Burschen-dort Feuer-dort 

ist er da» da kommt jener Dftmon. Aus Fuicht kehrt er aueh 
naeh Hause (aurdck) und ^gt aioh sehlafen. Da kommt der 
j Ungate Bruder und sieht, dass er da geschkfen hat 'Bruder/ 
sagt er, ' warum bist du (hierher) gekommm und hast du nicht 

nach iinscrcm Vater gesehn?' • Was sollte ich tun? Ich wurde 
kraiik, Bruder, und kehrLe hierher zurllck,' sii^'l jener. Es wird 
Morgen. Der jlingsto Bruder geht hin. Kauni ist er da, da 
kommt der Dilnion. Dergestalt ist er, dass er drei KOpfe hat 
und gewaltigo Angon. ' Deine Brtlder,' sagt er, habe ich erschreckt, 
und dich soUto ich nicht crschrecken konnen?' Der Bursche 
erwidert : ' Vor dir farchte ich mich nicht. Komm heran 1 Gott 
mag dir oder mir den Si^ verleihen.' 
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bsibrtsane gu. innov-ff ncuui gu 9toS andu. leUe 
lOsdit aus Banehe-dort geht fort Feaer zu lioleii sieht 

ffu, or fenav nu) rros UKvavi gu, gu die honel 
dass Stelle eine Feuer erscheint geht dorthin 

9raS amslAi, pan( pari gu, vwnav-9 na gu pari, 
Feuer za holoD Weg fttUt Bunche-dort nieht fUlt 

UJU gu, or paniavi-^ vprct-n manue ma veaer 

sieht dass Weges-dort Oberflilehe-dort Hensch ein mtcend 

e. *vor(yv manus, kvvavi cs vcscr hosel? jxtkvc gu. 
ist grofiser Mensch warum bist sitzend hier sagt 

IdBe gu, or lui arahaz at-d teli *heuavi 

(er) sieht dass zwei Kniluei Hand-dort sich befindet wozu 

es oH-d laMer heuavtoifit* 'hev»9 netxi 

bist (der) Hand-da g^riffen habend jene jenes Wurf 

harem* pakre gu vorov manutf- t, ' (iratujn gu fnut, 
(ich) mache sagt grosser Mensch-dort Nacht wird 

oMarav^ nekd harem, wdaiujn gu /mo.' ' dhmak wa 
anderes-dort Wurf (ieh) mache Mofgen wad. Kleines ein 

iiUue, diem, 9roS anem, hem go/fen netxi hare, 
warte (ich) gehe Feuer hole zurtick Zeit Wurf mache ! 

vaUitujn-'j fenm' * na ku fma, suelov mulefaan 

Morgen-dort (es) weide mcht wird im Schlaf starben 

miomuaaviiR'9' pahre gu vorw-9. hev .wmaV'9 fforov 
Ifenschen-dort sagt Grosser-dort jener Bursohe-dort gross 

tava7*i-n pavavtiJc-9 hante u aratiijnv-n 

Mannes-dort Fusse-dort Hunde-dort bindot und (der) Nacht-dort 

Der Diinion sieht, dass jener Biirsche kein Feij^ling ist. Er 
kommt heran und loscht des Burschcn Feuer aus. Der Bursche 
geht fort (neues) Feuer zu holen. Er sieht, dass irgendwo Feuer 
erscheint und geht hin Feuer zu holen. Der Weg fallt, der 
Bursche fikllt nicht. £r sieht, dass auf dem Wege ein Mensch 
sitzt. 'Alter, wozu sitzest du hier?' sagt er. £r sieht, dass er 
zwei Knauel in der Hand hat *Wozu hast du die in deine 
Hand genommen?' 'Ich werfe dieses,' sagt der Greis, ' und es 
wild Nacht^ ich werfe das andere, und es wird Moigea' ' Warte 
ein wenxg, ich gehe Feuer holen, dann wiif, dass es Ifoigen wird.' 
*N«n, die Hensohen smd im Schlaf enrtmiben/ sagt der Alte. 
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9rah>iz-9 tiftxi kare yu, fena gu vorov aratujn. 
Kmiuel-dort Wurf macht wird grosse Nacht 

imiav-9 gu die 9r(M-n tuga^-d, leUe gu, or hoi} el 
Bunohe-dort geht Feuezs-dort Band-dort sieht dass dort 

U9ia/rUi8» mam,u8-xato^ veaer en, xtUiv g9rcmi&n,hevavto\)fi 
Tier sehnMenacheniraflsersitzendsmdFIeiBch kochen ae 

farm lui ak aiu^pv. iniuir-j gu dzc, ak-a gu U 

haben zwci-einen Apfel Buisohe-dort geht einen-dort nimmt 

hevavUnUsaCavp-n, oro^-d guU, nami gu.rl:vnak 
ibier aiuHaad-dortFeuer-dort nimmt geht fort Kldinai 

m9^die, pakregu:*knn baiarem, diemak anaethm al 
ein geht sagt zurllok (ich) kehregehe emen ApfeMortftuch 

atum.' yu dze, dk aiisi'v-cni al g ane. nianns- 

hole (er) geht einen Apfel-dort auch holt Menschen- 

xodoi^ni'-r-.* t dar na guho/ren. dzwnak ma gud£e, pakregti: 
freBser-dortLautnioht machen Kleines ein (6r)gehtBagt 

'hem hsbrem, ah-dn al cmem,* rruvaua xato$ner^9 
zuroek (ich) kebre einenrdort «icii hole Meniehen-Fresser-dort 

pakren gu: 'manu^^ tut eft terav-dd. lui ansev taren, g 
sageu Mensch nicht hist du zwei Aepfel hast 

aves, or ak-9n al nenea,' 'talar ma karert pahre 
kommst dasB wnen-dort auch trigat Lant nicht maohe I aagt 

gu, ^nwlefsmem g u terav^onit^* *keih9 tamd mamts 

Bursche-dort (ich) tdte euch der guter Mann 

Dcr Bursche bindet des alten Mannes FosM und H&nde, wirft das 
Nachtknftuel, und es wird finstero Nacht. 

Der Burache geht an das Feuer heran und sieht, dass da 40 
Dftmonen sitzen und Fleiaoh koohen. Sie haben drei AepfeL Der 
Bursche geht hui» nimmt einen aus ihrer Hand, nimmt das Feuer 
und gelit fort Ein Weilchen geht er voraa, dann sagt er zu rich : 
' ich kehre zurlick, gehe noch einen Apfel holen.' Er geht und 
holt noch einen ApfeL Die Dimonen ftusaern keinen Laut Ein 
Weilchen geht er ycurn, dann sagt er sich : ' ich kehre zurttck und 
hole noch einen/ Da sagen die Dftmonen: 'dubi8tkein(anstttn- 
diger) Mensch. Zwei Aepfel hast du und kommst auch den 
anderen noch zu nehraen.' * Schweig,' sagt da der Bursche, ' (oder) 
ich tote dich.' ' Der ist eiu wackerer Maun sageu die Damouen, 
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m e' 'pakren (ju xatoj^ner-d, ' ave iugag-9H, ham pakrrr)!}* 
ein ist sagen Fresser-dort komm ! Rand-hier Ding (wir) sprechen 
* kfi hidi pahrK- / ' ' cUej)}} bidi, vorov^ lui ak 

was notig (ihr) aagt (wir)gehn ndtig Qroaaer-dort zwei-eine 
fsoki tare, am«^ bidi, g aws Urav-idV 'katdef 
Tochter hat (wir) hoilen nOtig kommBt da wo iat 

*na gu UMea hev vorov J!dr-9i», or idit hand e' 

nicht nehst das grosseHaus-dort welohes mohbefindet dort ist 
'XsMVar dzevfc, pan(-9 Ukvavtstk meravil' Mirarfsufsen 
me gehn (wir) Weg-dort zeigt ! mir (sie) zeigen 

gu pant'9, sav-9 gu dien. intiav-9 n9kle 
Weg-dort alle-dort gehn Burache-dort besteigt 

gu Bmravi-^ vpram, pakre gu, 'aveMi, ak 

Hauses-dort OberflAche-dort sagt kommtf einer 

ak avpfseX', na pynken.' trmvi-n (hiri-n ndgale 
einer kommt nicht dass sie huren sein Mcsser-dort entbli>sst(er) 

gu, ak oib aimvtik-B (Sine gu* honel gu die, kar ? 
ein ein Kopfe>dort Bchneidet dort geht Haus^iort 

peee gu, UXe gu, or Meirn auer e. 

trittein aieht daaa Mudchen-dort aohlafend uit 

Uokivam-ii Uume gu. hmirl IrW gu, Inip-d 

(dem) Madchen-dort (er) kUsst dort sieht(er) Yater dort 

€. tSuri-n ndgale, hapari-n f.^rivavi-n 
flchlafend iat Measer-dort entbldaat Vateisdort Meaaera-dort 

tena/fh9 ia,ve gu, ba^vi-n Uwri^ terav-9 gu le, 
FlatE-dort legt Yatera-dort Heaaen-dort er nixnmt 

*komm xa una, daaa wir etwaa sagenl* ' Waa werdet ikr sagen ?' 
'Wir wollen una aufinaohen; der Fttrat hat drei TOchter, inr 
woUen aie kolen. Kommat du mit?' 'Wo iat ea?' 'Siehat du 
nicht daa gtoaae Haua, daa da ateht? Dort ist e&' Wie gehn 

wir ? Zeigt mir den Weg ! ' Sie zeigen den Weg, alle gehn (mit). 

Der Bursche steigt auf das Haus und sagt: Kommt, kommt, 
einer nach dem andern, das sie nichts horen.' Er zieht sein 
Messer heraus und schneidet einem nach dem andern den Kopf 
ab. Dann geht er, steigt ins Haus und sieht, dass das Madchen 
schlaft. Es kusst das Madchen. Dann sieht er, dass der Vater 
schlaft. £r zieht sein Messer heraus, legt es an die Stelle des 
Mesaeia dea Vateia und nimmt aelbst dea Vatera Measer. Zu dea 
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Uohnn-^ pavatfi-mt siaavi-n 9ro! gvk lavavi. 

lfidehfiii»4ort Fuaaes-dori und Kop£B»-dort Feuer brennl 
wroiavtili-9 f>evri hare gu, fMe gu iorop, 
(die)Feaer-dort Tauaeh (er)iiiAoht begibtaidi hhuHii 

»ro^ gu le, nene gu jxiSta-n. hand gu die, or 
Feuer-dort nimmt triigt Seite-dort dort geht (or) wo 

voroV'7namL8-9 veaer e. pakre gu; *hevavi a(avtili-»8 

gioMer-Menflch-dort aitsend ist (6r)aagt iranim Hftadd-hier 

hwiUtfyert marmaavliiJl^ $udov m«2e6aik' ^vtil^ g 
bandflBt HemelieD-doit imSeUaf starbeQ Hinde-dori 

ufch, vorov.9 dral>az-d gu netxi hare, valatujn-^ 
(er)otihetGrosser-dort Knauel-dort Wurf macht Moigen-dort 

fenat gu, vMiav-9 gu die teravirn Ba/r-9. 
wird BuzBche-dort geht saiii Haiu-dort 

fdUtvliB-^ pakren gu: *hUd eirt' 'merath^e al na 
Brflder-dort Mgen wo want ieh aneh nieht 

dzaiiemi (e hitel ei' pakre gu iHilavt 0(8-9, 'arefselcy 

weiss dass wo (ich)war sagt Brudern-dort kommtl 

diej^' nalden gu, dien gu Uti-ak jxil-^n 

(wir)geb&I (aie)erfaebeiiaioh gehn zwei-ein Bnider-dort 

a. guditnUokwi^ huraxiUiit^ iuga^9. Udkfvirn 
aueh gelmllsdohena-doHHftiiaer-dortRand-dortMadchena-dort 

2Kd-9 n9Me, Jel'i' if err terari-n (suri-n /tef-ri 

Bruder-dort erhebt sich sieht dass sein Messer-dort Tausch 

Madchens Fuss und Haupt brennt ein Feuer. Er vertauscht die 

Feuer, steigt hiiiaus, nimmt das (eingetauschte) Feuer und tragt 
es mit sich fort Er geht dahin, wo der Greis sitzt. Der sagt : 
' Warum hast du mcine Hiinde gebunden ? Die Menschen sind in 
einen Todesschlaf gefallen.' Er bindct seine Hunde los, der Alte 
wirft das Kniiuel, und es wird Morgen. Der Bursche geht uach 
Hause. 

Die Bnider sagen : ' Wo warst du ' ? ' Ich weiss selbst nicht, 
wo ich war*, erwidert er den Briidcrn. ' koramt, wir woUen hingehn.' 
Sie maehen sich auf und gehn, alle drei BrUder. Sie gehn zu den 
Hioaem dea Mftdchena. Des Madchens Bruder [iirtttmlich statt 
Yater] erhebt aich und aieht^ daaa aein Heeaer ▼ertaoacht iat^ dea 
M&dehena Fener vertauacht iat, daaa die Dftmonen alle eiaehlagen 
aind. Eraagt: '])em,derdieDimonengettftethat(imd8eiiieobeideii 
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karats e, tsokn'^i-n 9r(^-9 j^evri karats e, 

gemacht isb Madchens-dort Feuer-dort Tausch gemacht ist 
manvs-xctCoiner'9 sav o mart karaU en. pakre gu: 
MeD0ohen-FVeas6r-dort alle-dortTotung gemacht siiul(er) aagt 
*heV'9n, or mantLa-xatosneru-n mart barer 
der-dort wdcher M0ii8chea-Fra88ei>dort Totung gemaoht habend 
0, hU'Ok UM iairem, gu lam ksvcwtcnfe,* 
Ist zwei-^ne Toohter habe (ich) (ich) gebe ihnen 

manusavtik-j U^re gu sav-9, jKikregui'ke cT: karer, 
Leute-dort ruft alle-dort sagt was seid getan habend 

or Uoki-8 leni teravUmte^f liev-d gu pcUare: 

dass Tochter-hier gebe euch der-dort sagt 

'kevak-p karefn* hev-vn al gu.poJcre: 'hev<de'9 
solchea-dort (ich) tat der-dort aucb sagt solehes-dort 

kareUi.' aavaui-n 8(il-9 tiu (fu fena. nasuin 

(ich) tat einesjeden-dort Wort-dort nicbt wird (8ie)gehnfort 

gu, Uokavi-n hap^ leUe gu, lui-ak manus uUuer 
Hftdchens-dort Yater-dort sieht zwei-ein liaon geblieben 

en Baravi-n tugag'9, dbrd gu le, g aven, 

sind Hauses-dort Rand-dort rufen gibt (sie) komraen 

vorov /Htlavi-n soli kard (ju h\ na f/u femt. clzunak 
groBsem Bruder-dort Wort machen gibt nicbt wird kleinem 

fmUtvi-n a aoli harel gu le, na gu fenti, savavi-n, 
Bruder-dort auch Wort maohen gibt nicht wird aller-dort 

cUunak'9 6cli harel gu le. pakre gu: '7nerav-96 avetsi, 
kleinen-dort Wort machen gibt (er)sagt ich kam 

via)LUf<'Xa(o^iier-j hmwl vcsrr cin. itro.^ bidi Iri, 
Menschen-Jb resser-dort dort sitzend waren f euer notwendig nahm 

BrOdem [an die der Erzfthler denkt]), gebe ich die drei TOchter, die 
ich habe.' Er ruft alle Leute zu sich und sagt : ' Was habt ihr getan, 
dass ich euch meine Tochtor gebe?' Der eine sagt: 'ich habe 
solches getan, cin nndrer wiedcrsagt: ' derartiges habe ich getan.' 
Koines einzigen Wort genllgt, und sie gehn fort. I)a nieht des 
Madchens Vater, dass drei Leute beini Hause geblieben sin(]. Er 
lilsst sic rufen, und sie kommen hcran. Er lilsst den altcsteii Bruder 
rcden, es L,'en(\gt nicht. Er liisst auch den jtlngereii Bruder reden, 
esgentigl nicht. Er liisst den allerjungsten reden, und der sagt: 'ich 
kam ; da sassen da D&mouen. Ich woiite f euer nebmen ; da sab icb. 
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l('lcet8i,(insf'v t<fli ii(avtiK-.K hem nrrfsi oiif<fn'-9 

(ich) fiah Apfel befiudet sich Hftude-dort zurUck kam (ich) Apfel- 

lidu, pakrMn: 'ave, voroviru Meirn 
dort m nehmen (sie) sagten komm ! (des) Fflnten-dort Tochter- 

anexfH* 2eiKe&i, or terav^hidi mart Xwfvn, 
dort holen (wir) (ich) sah dass dich notwendig Totung (sie) 

ff^oki-d Indi nmoi, savavi-v sisartiJc.9 

machen Tochter-da notwendig (sie) forttragen alier-dort Kopfe- 

tktri-n Uravi-d Uwrivavi-^ 
dort (ich) aehnitt ab mein Messer-dort deines Mesaen-dort 

paSta-n f>evri karefsi, 9roS-9 /Vvri Icarefsi, ndkUtsi 

SeiLo-dorL Tausch miichte Feuer-dort Tausch machte stieg 

hara<^. terav-9d kesvar kares gu, hevak-j karef* ' hevak-9n 
hiuaus du wie kannst solches-dort tuel aolch-dort 

or karer ea* pakreta vcrcv^^ UokavtiX^Qa 

dasB getan habend bist aagte Groaaer-dort TOchter-hier 

tenivtonh-dd yu leni, vorov (kiki-n vorov jHildvi-n, 

euch gebe grosse Tocliler-dort grossem JJruder-dort 

d£u7iak'9 d£unak fKilavi-n, temvi-n Uumata tSoki-n 
kleine-dort kleinem firuder-dort aeine gekttaste Tochter-dort 

foravi-tk mopl-a pien gUttmUUujn^ fena g 

ihm Bmmtwein-dort (ale) trinken Morgen-dort wird 

vesen git lcorivavU)(H-9, g aren h<i}Hivto(s-9 

(sie) setzen sich Pferden-dort kommeu (der) Viiter-dort 

JUvT'B, vcrov lidiCS karm gu, xafyn gu» pien gu, 

Haiia-dort groaaen Tana machen (ale) eaaen trinken 

daaa (noch ein) Apfel in ihren H&nden war. Ich kam zurUck den 
Apfel zu nehmen. Da sagten aie : ' komm I wir wollen dea Ffliaten 

Tochter holen ! Ich sah, daaa aie dich tSten, deine Tochter fort- 

sclileppcn wollten, imd schnitt alien die KOpfe ab. Ich vci lauschte 
mein Messer mil deinem Messer, vertausclii* das I'cuer uiid stieg 
liiiiaiis. Du liandle nun so, wie du es verniau'st ! ' ' Daftir. dass 
du sulches getan hast,' sa^^'to dcr Furst, ' i^ebe ich euch nn ine 
Tochter, die illteste Tochter dein altesten liiuder, die jiingere deni 
jOngeren Bruder, die gekdsste To(!hter deni, der sie gekllsst hat. 
Sie trinken liranntwein bis zuni Morgen, steigen zu Pferde und 
kommen zu ihrer YiLter [der £rz&hler vergisst» dass sie Bnider 
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vesen gu, soli htrm yu, leval-9 lets lui-ak ansev, 
sitzen Wort machen Gott-dort gab zwei-einen Apfel 

ak-9 meravi-^, ak-^ a iaw^i^, 
einen-dort mir emen-dort auoh OehOr HiniteUendem-dort 

ak-9n a teravi-d, 
einen-dort auoh dir. 

sind, und der Vater zudeiii gestorben ist] Haus . . . Sie machen 
Hochzeit, essen, trinkcn, sitzen, unterhalten sich. Grott gab diei 
Aepfel, einen mir, einen dem UOrer und eineu dir. 



VII.— THE RIVER RUNNING BY 

By Auoi E. Gaxmoioir 

A FTER all, it was not on the bioad brown heath that they all 
met again, but in the green meadow under the downs, where 
the dear ehalk atream ruahee down, plaahing and bubbling, through 
the grey cathedral eity, under the bridge, and through the open . 
fields beyond the last inn. If one looked out of the carayan 
window, one could have toaaed a coin into the boats that came 
rowing down the river. 

But there is always one story inside another story, just as 
there is always one little stone inside the ' lucky stones ' which 
are to be found up on these downs (those ' eagle-sLones ' found 
in the Barrows, which were once worn by women as charms in 
child-bearing). 

And this story is, that on that rainy winter's night, when the 
Rauni gave a caravan tea up on the heath, while she sat with 
Ellenda, who was ' chiving tin on the iiedas,' ^ inside her own red 
van with the galloping white horse painted on the door panel, 
waiting for the kettle to boil and the company to assemble, Ellenda 
told the Hauni all about her marriage with him of the yellow 
neckerchief, and whispered to her concerning certain aweet hopee 

^ Pattuig tin on the clotbes-pegs. 
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she had, and asked the Baimi to barmg her something, even if it 
WIS ever so small a thing, to welcome the littte straoger when it 
should amve. And it was to oome when the daffodils weie in 
flower, after she had gone to join her mother's camp in the Bar 
End Field, where the October £ur is held. So the Rawii gave 
her ftiihiul promise that it should be so. 

And one day of cold wind but daizlmg sunshine, when the 
grey-green slopes of the downs and the russet wood slopes seemed 
to fling themselves forward to meet the new golden light, the 
Raimi took up her bundle and travelled to the grey old city 
oulsido of whose walls the camp lay. Past the Butter-Cross she 
went, and over the bridge, past the Dog and Duck and the Black 
Boy, till she came tf) a standstill by the Bar Inn, not knowing 
which way to take next. And, furthermore, there wa.s no one 
who could show her, till all at once Sunna the Gypsy boy happened 
to come down a side street, with a rope bridle hanging out of his 
pocket and a loaf of bread buttoned up in his waistcoat And she 
followed him by a series of f6ol|»aths to the camp in the Bar 
End Meadow. 

Tee, there stood the three caravans of that tribe, with their 
horses grazing beaide them, in the muddy grass alongside the 
riyer. Above them rose the great down with its crown of lank 
firs and spmdly beeches, walled in by rings^ over whose mounds 
and dykes rolled the grey doud shadows, alternately masking and 
unveiling their loneliness. Here the wild thyme's tiny stalks 
redden the moss and the fairy-rings darken the grass^ and the 
ground is strewn with brown beech-husks, and by and by you will 
oome to the Miz Maze winding in and out beyond those broken 
stumps that once fenced it round. Ah, there is an old story about 
the Maze, and a very sorrowful one too ! — and the schoolboy who 
cut out these twisting circles with his knife, or, as souie say, 
tramped it out with his feet, during those long weary weeks of 
homesick solitude, lay down to die, it is said, under these beech- 
trees, whose spindling boughs creak and sway in the wind like 
a murderer's gibbet-chains. 

But though the hoarfrost has covered the slippery grass on 
the steep descent to windward of the chalk hills and the cat-ice 
stiU whitens the ruts in the Bar End Meadow, up on the downs 
the partridges are pairing, and above in the blue the larks are 
singing, for surely this is the first bright day of the year I 
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And aU the camp has turned out to watch and to wdooDW 

the Rauni. Ellenda has come down the steps and is rokkering 

Romanes excitedly with her father unci lier two sisters, Georgina 
and Lovinya ; whilst her husband, he of the yellow • poshnekkiis,' 
i& shoutinp^ directions to the Rauni not to come through the 
water-logged middle of the meadow, but to take the path along 
the fence. 

And soon inside Ellenda's van the kettle begins to hiun 
cheerily on a hot coke-tire, the locker is spread with cups and 
plates, and Lovinya is going up into town to fetch some cakes, 
when she has put on her brown and red beads and ' kaired herself 
iujdou,' as the others afterwards explain. While the Rauni is 
leaning over the hatch, banding over a bit of silver and giving 
instmctioDB what to bay, ber egre falls on a ben bullfinch hopping 
abont in a small cage hung outside the caravan. 

'Let yer have that bud for sixpence, lady,' says be of the 
yellow neckercbie£ 

'I don't like bizdb to be kept cooped up in cages,' she answers, 
shaking her head. 'It's cruel, and I'd rather'— ('give you six- 
pence to set it loose,' she was about to add, but the Gypsy 
shrugged his shoulders and swung round on his heel). 

* Oh, that 's nothing ! ' he said contemptuously. 

* Nothing, is it?' The Rauni's dark eyes Hashed her indigna- 
tion. 'It's kindness, that's what it is! /like birds to fly about 
in the free and open air ! ' All the men assembled looked on with 
deep interest, listening intently. 

' What did yer call that bird, lady ? ' He of the yellow 
neckerchief changed his voice, his face, his whole demeanour ail 
in a moment from sulkiness to a serene suavity. 

'A hen bullfinch. She'll never Hng, you know; so it's no 
good ' 

'A bullfinch r exclaimed the wary one, not to be caught 
' There you is now ! D' yer 'ear that ? ' he shouted to the others. 
'A bullfinch the kdy calls it 1 What did I tell yer?' 

Here the Bauni, finding the fixed stare of the onlookers a 
trifle embarrassmg, abandoned the bullfinch and withdrew into 
the shelter which the caravan afforded, meeting as she did so 
the young wife's imeasy gase. 

' What 's Lovinya so long about ? Isn't she resdy yet ? ' 

' She '8 tovin yo kokoro I ' says Georgina. 
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* Has she got the dloovu ? ' asks EUenda. 
' Ova ! ' answers the Gypsy girl 

And while they interpret their speech to the Rauni and are 
m the midst of teaching her several sentences it is neoessaiy for 
one to know— such as 'HelpI' *Stop a hit)' 'Uoshl' and 
'That dog's dangerous 1'— he of the yeUow poshnekkus puts his 
dark head in over the door, and coolly surveys the party, who 
appoar to be Stricken dumb in his presence, with an inscrutable 
sndla His wife breaks the silence by asking him rather sharply 
what he wants. Wb reply is reassuring. 

' I wants 'alf a dinner ! ' 

Whereupon EUenda gets up, and without a word reaches 
something down from her corner cupboard, and ho pockets it and 
goes off with the other mon and two of the horses. 

Soon after this Lovinya returns all radiant with her bag of 
cakes, and is asked to join the meal. She and Georgina sit down 
on the floor, Ellenda ])ours out the tea, and the Rauni is given 
hers, as a great compliment, in the biggest cup and saucer that 
ever was seen. Then they remember the children, left all alone ; 
for Britannia their mother (who, like her namesake Britannia 
Lovel of old, is ' a wonderful lucky woman' at the fortune- tolling) 
has gone out hawking in the town, and nobody is looking after 
them. 

There was Chalky and Britty and Alice, who carried the 
baby, their ' oousm' Liberty, and Sampson, his small brother; and 
the &ther of the first is Amalene, and theur brother is Yanlo, who 
is called Sunna Liberty's softly-moulded, olive-tinted fiace was 
very grave; and when the thick fringe of dark lashes rested on 
his round cheek, or when they lifted before the flashmg brilliance 
of his black eyes, he looked the tme-bom Gypsy that he was. 
Also he had a certain proud toss of the head, just like his Uncle 
Stanley, when he drives the forest pony with the silver harness to 
the WhitsuM fair, with a bunch of dafl'odils tied to the whipstock, 
wearing his dicklo of dafVodil gold. 

Sampson and Liberty were both attired in brown wide-ribbed 
corduroys ; those of the elder child reached quite to his arm-pits, 
and he had a brown cap with flaps fastened down over his 
ears. 

Britty's name was really Britannia, and she was four years old ; 
and Noaii was called Chalky for short ; being named after his rich 
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uncle Chalky, who lives in the big new caravan which cost a 
hundred pounds, and is such a brazen, bad man. 

' £i dordi, dordi ! Dik at they chaTiB runnin' after the mush ! ' 
mutton Geoigina» looking out at the window. And she calls 
them all up to the vaa Alice oomes daneing up the steps with 
a curtsy and a smile which showed the loveliest white teeth, 
very short and very far apart» which mesns that one is going to 
travel ! The little plaits round her fi^e boh too, and the sUver 
coins shake in her ears. 

* How are you, my lady ? ' she calls out in her hoarse Gypsy 
voice. 

Chalky, dirty and disconsolate, is brought in and fed with bits 

of jam puft". Ho socnis to have lost some of his supertiuoua 
naughtiness. BritLy is rountl and chubby as heretofore, and 
laughs as merrily as ever. And every one laughs and chatters, 
rokkering Romanes between-whiles, and EUenda gives them again 
the Romany song, a very curious ditty, with no tune to boast of, 
which she sang at the caravan tea in the winter : — 

• Mondy welled to puv the grja 
All KTOund the s^^goa oprey ! 

Hore wels a mush to lei mi oprey ! 

Mandy stripped, owed to him and delled him in tiia pur * 
Sap mi diri tatcheko ! the mush coored well ! 
AU thro^ Uie raklos, a-kickin' up a goedli, 
The muah Idled the grja* 

The afternoon wears on, and it is high time for the Bauni to 
think of bidding them all good-bye. Before she goes she would 
like to sing something for EUenda to remember some day when 
trouble is hard at hand and there is none to help her. So, looking 
over the door, over the green field and away into the. blue sky 
over the great grey-green down with its grey crown of trees and 
the cloud-shadows evermore passing over it, she sings 'I think 
when I read that sweet stoiy of old ' and ' Just as I am, without 
one plea,' while Ellenda sits with grave eyes and Georgina and 
Lovinya listen with softened fitces, and the little one's round eyes 
gaze up into her own, silent, awed, and comforted. 

Then she kisses Ellenda and takes leave of all in the Bar 
End Meadow Camp, while Alice, Chalky, and Britty come dancing 
down the field with her. 

And home i>he goes through the grey little town of the 
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nulling wat6i8» wearing a jonquil that Simna had picked up and 
given her on the way to the camp that moxning. 

Two months afterwaida, when die daffbdils were in flower, a 

red caravan, whose driver wore an orange-yellow neckerchief, 
passed through the village and stopped near the Rauni's mother's 
gate. And in the porch stood Ellenda, very brown, very pretty, 
very subdued, bearing in her arms a little dark stranger wrapped 
in a red shawl. And that i.s all there is to this story, which after 
all is not the whole story, but only the beginning of the next; 
for like the lucky stone on the down, it always carries a little one 
along with it I 



VIll.— TWO GYPSY TALES FROM SLAVONIA 

Communicated by Db. Fkiedrich S. Kbauss of Vienna 

Servian Text 
1. Kako je cic;anin kbcio 

LIVADU. 

Pcpu nije htio niko da krH 

Ijevadu} Nagje on cigana, pita 
ga: * Bi I ti U krHt ?' — A ovaj 
haie: *Pa bi/'—Pop: 'Paidi 
najprije ffidif* — Cigan poneae 
aa 8obain jest i pit, Mo je dobio 
odpopa, DogienalwadUtUgw 
pa zaspe. Drugi dan dogje opet 
popu, pop mu dade jela i pi6a, 
da poneae sa Bobom. Cigan m 
opet imli pwnd Ijevade pa 
zaspe. TreH dan dogje pop, da 
vidi, Sto je cigan uradio. Kad 
je doio na Ijevadn a eigan ee 

VOL, I.— Na L ■ 
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1. How A GVPSV TILLED THE 
GLEBE. 

Nobody would till the priest's 
meadow. He finds a Gypsy and 
asks him ' Will you go and dig?' 
— and he says ' Certainly I' The 
priest: *Then go at the esrliest 
possible moment, see to it ! ' The 
Gypsy took with him something 
to eat and drink which he got 
from the priest. He came to 
the glebe, lay down and fell 
asleep. The next day he came 
to the priest again, and the 
priest gave him food and drink 
to take with him. The Gypsy 
curled himself up again on the 
meadow and slept On the third 
day the priest eame to see what 
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Sertfitm TeaL EmgUtk Tra/nd(Uion, 

pruHo pa spava. Pop probudi the Gypsy httd done. When he 

cigu: 'Bto ti to radii V-' Fa meadow, there 

• . _ lay the Gypsy stretched out 

*^ ^ asleep. Iho pnesl woke up the 

M krHtr—fPa gospodiius, ja Gypsy lad: ' What are you doing 

nimm poyoiiio krHt. Vi ste there?' — 'Indeed nothing, sir!* 
meni kaeali, da ja idem tamo — Well, and might you not be 
<n jtt • • digging?' — ' Yes, sir, but I have 

not agreed to dig. lou only 
jesi I bar nauHo Boija mulit .? '— ^^^^ j ^ , 

*Pa jeaam, gospodineJ' — 'Je I 'And what haTO you learned, 
snof aedam glavnih gpna -d QyW ' ^^ve you learned at least 

i^x. . . P« r,^^ to P»y to ^od ? '— ' That have I 

ct€^n hale: *i'a vnam, gospo- ^ . , . ^ , 

certainly, bit!'— 'Do you know 

diiier-^Pa d<; moljin-Cig<m ^ ^^^^^^ Bins ?'-And 

is^frqji iesL — *A di je aedmot |jie Qypiy aaid/Them I know, 
eiganet'—'Taeedmoje: aedam sir!— 'Well, repeat them!'— 

te grmnova ubiU,^ pope ! ' ^h® flix of them.— 

' But what has become of your 
seventh, C ) psy ? * Oh, the 
seventh is . . . may seven 
thunder-dape strike you dead, 
priest 1 ' 

NoTF. — Tbo ])ripsts, as fTfKl.fpnrlnrj mpn, nre wont to give their fieid-labonrerH 
beaedictiun^ and advice aljout a joyous eternal life in Paradise, instead of wages. 
Bat the Cnwtiaa and Sarriui pciimte an of a heathenish disposition, and prefer 
filthy laore in paynmit. Owing to this flindaoMOtil dUbraioe in tha yaluatioii of 

property, a certain aversion is developed between the clergy, strong in faith, and 
the less devout poiisjintrv, so that the priest is sometimes ohli)^ed to employ even a 
Gypsy. But the (iypsy, brought up umong the people, shares their prt-judice 
against the dagy, and in his aunplioity gives innocent exprasnoa to it^ aa is related 
in this story. Tlie humour consists in this, that the priest seta the Gypsy a task 
•which, contrary to his tnulitioiis. liis character, and his self-respect, the latter of 
course leaves undone. He even cursea the priest, and, from his point of view, with 
jubtice, for wishing to debase him to a degrading kind of work. 

2. KaKO JE CIGANIN NADMUDRIO 2. HoW THE Gvi'SY OUTWrriED 

POPA. THE Priest. 

iSo eiga/a ulov i vhio zeca. A Gypsy went hunting and 
Sretne ga pop i haie mu; ' Ti killed a hare. The priest met 

iFormolitlk. «Fora6«b. 
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Servitm Text 
ne vnaS prvndAit teea. Ajde H 

k meni mojoj ktUi. Moja 6e to 
kwvarica luiredit nama a ja 
imam dobrog vvna pa 6emo mi 
dobow ruSak pravU!' — Oigamim 
posbwh pa ode a popom. Kuva- 
rica Tiaredi i doueHe (ja u mlveti 
na trpezu. Pop dofieae vina, 
popije mxiki po jednvvk iahi. 
Onda pop hoM dgamimu : Ajde- 
mo najjyrije itpavat, onda 6emo 
ru/at ! ' A popa pita dgand : ' ^4 
di UiV'-'Za vraUr^A pita 
eigamin popa: *A di 6eU vi, 
gospodi/net* — 'Ja 6u na kama- 
petu ! * — Legne pop na kanapetu 
a ciyan za vrata. Kiui je pop 
za,apo, cigan izagje iza vrata i 
pqjede zeca, Cigan «e opet 
povraU i pohnje aaivetom pro-' 
zau tanjir pa Uupie. Sanio Sto 
jf malo zadrimo a pop ae pro- 
budi i budi eigana: *HaQde 
vaiaj, eiganeP'^ Ustane eiganin, 
pita ga j)op' 'je^i li, eigane, 
Hocjod sanjo ? ' — ' Nisam n Ista , 
gospodine. A jeste li viStaf — 
*jeaam eigame, Sar^o aam, da 
earn po lojtframa tJb po n^bu^ — 
Sad ie i6 ruSat pop. Ode etolu, 
otkrije .yalvetu a zeca iiema. 
' CiganSt di je zee?' — 'Pojeo sam, 
goBpodvne!' — *Kctko bi ti prez 
mene jioV — *E, pa ja aam 



En^iA Trandation, 
him and spoke to him: 'Ton 
don't understand how to droBB 
the hare. Come with me to 
my house. My cook will boil 
it and prepare it for us, and I 
have good wine and we will got 
a good dinner ! ' — The Gypsy 
agreed and went with the priest. 
The cook prepared it and set it 
in a napkin on the table. The 
priest brought up wine and they 
each drank a glass of it Tliere- 
upon the priest said to the 
Gypsy: ' Well, we will first sleep, 
and afterwards wo will dine.' 
And the priest asked the Qypey: 
'And where will you deep?' — 
* Behind the door 1'— And the 
Gypsy asked the priest: *Bnt 
where will you, sir?*— 'I will 
sleep on the sola I '—The priest 
lay down on the sofi^ and the 
Gypsy behind the door. When 
the priest had gone to sleep the 
Gypsy came out from behind the 
door and ate the hare up. The 
Gypsy returned again, covered 
the empty plate with the napkin, 
and lay down. He had only 
slumbered for a little when 
the priest woke up and roused 
the Gyp.sy : ' Now then, get up, 
Gypsy ! ' The Gypsy got up, and 
the priest asked him: 'Have 
you dreamed at all, Gypey ? ' — 
' Nothing at all, sir ! And 
have you dreamed something ? ' 
—< Yes indeed, Gypsy. I dreamed 
I had ascended up to heaven on 
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8erma/ih Text. Engliak TTamdaii4m* 

itMio, da ae vi ne ieU fnutili ladders. —Now the prieat will 
isnefta/' go to dine. He approaches Uie 

table, lifts the napkin up, and lo ! 
the hare is not there. — 'Gypsy, 
where is the hare?*— 'I have 
eaten it, sir I ' — * How could you 
eat it without mef— 'WeU, I 
just thought you would never 
coniG back from heaven again ! ' 

Note.— Both tales were told by a Gypsy settled in PoKega. At the tiiue of the 
Tnildah donunion » Gypsy quarter, eigtuuka nwiAala, alrcady existed in Polega, 
outride the citadel and fortress, in the district of Orljara, extruded from the town 
and near the little village of Arslanovci. After the victories of the inij>erial army 
the Turks (Moslems) vacated the place, and probably also the Gyixsie.s, who were 
nominally Mostemi. At the b^^inning of the nineteenth century about twelve 
fiuniliae of nomed Qfpdm were oompeDed to aetUe in the neigfiboniliood of the 
old Gypsy quarter at Po^ega, and converted to Christianity ; and until the year 
1875 there were still seven or eight persons there who could converse in Rouiani. 
Meanwhile Germans settled in the Zigtuner Qaut, and the street was renamed 
JTMudSK Anfcoft, Drafwfte 0am, With the Iom of their language the Gypsiee 
beoame extemally Croatians. At the elections for the Onatian Periianient they 
are the siip]X)rt of the usitriots of the day. They pose as the precursors of the 
saviour of their fatherland, shout and gesticulate like men possessed, and dra^; the 
voters to the poll Although the Gypsy of to-Uay speaks only Croatian and a little 
German (for Ptilegai like all tovna in Shmmia and Oraatiat is snoenmbing little 
by little to a prooees of Germanisation, while the Croatian peasantij ii eicaping 
from its Croatian oppressors to America), yet he always shows how great is his 
need of a natural means of expression. He abuses the language, and betrays his 
ftteign origin by bis fidae aoeent, comical ging-song intonatiott, and baatj, alfoetad 
way of talking ; and in no less a degree by his gestures. The church he shona, 
and, even nif)re persistently, the school, i.e. the board school ; for there, the most 
outlawed and defenceless child of man, he must suffer blow.-* and kicks, pullin<; of 
the ear and teariug of the hair — even starvation— until, in disgust, he loses ail 
deaiie to lean. FraiQo IL, who for thirty-ei|^ yean baa idied his ornel trade at 

Pkilsga^ ia fcmad tut and wdia far thia wiatKnH of minmi^fghig ft^jHrffn | 



IX.— A GYPSY TRACT FROM THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

Edited by William £. A. Axon, LLD. 

fTlHE following curious tract, describing the death of the King 
of the Gypsies, which is here reprinted, has an air of reality 
that removes it somewhat from many of the fictitious news- 
pamphlets that can be dismissed at once as incredible. The 
opening paragraph shows the writer to share the vieWj common in 
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liiB day, that the GypeieB were Egyptians, leal or protended. He 
sharaB, too, the confiisioii (hat rega^rded Bomanes as identical with 
the Canting speech. Then Heme is the English form of the 
Romanes tribal-name of Matcha Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that Matcho is the Bomanes form of Heme^ for 
apparently the Gypsies, hsTing been compelled to adopt Goigo 
surnames, then translated them back into Romanes, and so we 
have Heme taken as equivalent to Herring, and then rendered by 
Matcho, the Romanes word for fish. The statement that Heme 
had been master of a good trade in London implies that he was 
originally a Gorjo who had taken to the road from a liking for a 
wandering life. His (typsy name is acjainst this, unless we suppose 
that the nomadic instinct had asserted itself in a nieml)€r of the 
race brought up by some chance in the manner of the Gentiles. 
The use by the early Gypsies of a special costume finds an echo in 
the description of the kingly robes. That the English Gypsies 
had a king, however shadowy his authority may have been, is 
certain, although his royalty was probably intoided more for the 
edification of the Gentiles than for the good government of the 
tribes. Again, the refusal of the bed at the jail points to a fear of 
defilement from Qo^ oontact 

These are inddental matters that make it easier to believe the 
narrative, which, indeed, has all the character of veraotty. On the 
other hand, the Rev. Alan Williams, the l^car of St Mary's, 
Warwick, Mr. T. Kemp, the Mayor of Warwick (who has written 
on the history and archeology of the town), and Mr. Brabaaon, 
Campbell, the Town Clerk of Warwick, have feiled to find any 
reference in the local registers and records to this sordid tragedy 
of the Gypsy King. 

The tract is certainly very rare, if not unique. It is unknown 
to bibliographers, and, at my suggestion, was purchased for the 
Manchester Reference Library, which some years ago acquired the 
famous Bataillard collection, and thus became one of the great 
storehouses of Gypsy literature. 

Strange and Certain News from Warwick or the King of 
THE Gypsies dreadful Tragedy being 

A true Relation how a company of Gypsies in Warwickshire Chose 
one Hem for their King who being Accused for Deceiving a 
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Maid of Ten Shillings under pretence of telling her Fortu[n]e, 
solemnly VVisht before a Mi^tmto, He might be burned if 
he had it 

Wherenpon being CSommitted to Uie Goal, the Eleventh of Sep- 
tember last^ he was that very night burned to Death: Ab a 
just Judgment on all such Idle Extrayigant Persons, that live 
by defrauding others, and use such wicked Execrations to 
Cloak their Villanies. 

Published for a warning to all: By an Eye-witness* 
London, Printed by Edtoerd Crowch 1673. 

Nbw8 fbom Wabwick &0. 

Amongst all these Idle Vagrants, which are the Catterpillars of 
Common weal t lis, and pests of Humane Society, those distinguisht 
by the Title of Gypsies, are none of the least Mischievous ; A sort 
of Extravagants, that by discolouring their faces, wearing Antick 
Habits, using a Barbarous Language more confused than all the 
Dialects of Babel (which they call Canting) and especiall by pre- 
tending wonderful Skill in Fortune telling, pass amongst the 
poor Credulous Rabble for Natives of /Kjjrypt ; A Country which 
an<nently outvied all the world for skill in Magick, and the Mys- 
terious Black Arts of Divination; whereby wherever they come, 
they impose on vulgar ignorance, and gain Opportunities of 
cheating silly people at once, both of their wits (such as they are) 
and (what is more considerable) of their money. To repress their 
Insolencies, the wisdom of our ancestors has provided severe and 
Gafntal Punishment But Laws not animated by due Execution, 
are but a dead letter, and by I know not what unhappy fate it 
comes to pass that notwithstanding those wholesome Preservatives, 
this noisome CSontagion still continues to infest our Body Politick, 
insomuch that some out of pure Wantonness abandon good Trades 
whereby they might live Honestly and Comfortably, to list them- 
. selves in this stragling Crew, and think it a greater Happiness to 
ramble abroad the Countries at the mercy of every Constable, then 
to continue at Home following their lawful iinj)loyiueiit. 

Of these Whiinsio-brain'd People, one Horn was of late become 
very Notoriotis, a person not unknown to several in the City of 
London, where once he was Master of a good Trade, w iiich might 
have maintained him very plentifully, the Humour look him to 
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negleet it for the more deUoious Life of a Oypeia In which 
quali^ having spent some yean, and survey'd most of the Goun- 
triee in Enghmd, he happened in the beginning of September, to 
arrive in Warwickshire; at which time it seems the Laws of that 

strugling Fratumity, oblige them to chuse their Annual lUng; to 
which purpose great numbers were assembled, and this Hem stood 
one of the chief Candidates for that Royal Dignity, But it seems 

their Election was mannf^ed (like that of Poland) somewhat bois- 
terous, insomuch that a tray happened, and tliis Hern, King Elect, 
broke his Arm in the Contest, before he could be crown'd. 

But not valuing so slight a Hurt, since it was ac(juired in the 
acceptance of a Crown (tliat s})lGndid Temptation, tor which not a 
few have ventured both Body and Soul) he began his progress 
very magnilicently, drest in a Rich Suit, and largo Mantle over his 
shoulders, edg'd with a deep Embroidery of Gold, his two Sumpter 
Horses to carry his baggage and Wardrobe, and one of the most 
Handsome and Buxome Lasses of their Jilting Society whom he 
had adopted his Queen attended him. In this State dispersing 
seyeral Parties to ravage abroad, himself with a small Retinue; 
took up his Head Quarters at a place called Bedford in Warwick- 
shire, where presently a crowd flockt about him; and the young 
Wenches (that neither hope, nor wish, nor dream of anything but 
Husbands) must needs have their fortunes told, amongst the rest 
a Farmers Daughter just come from Market with about Ten Shil- 
lings in her pocket, addrest her self to the Gypsie King to know 
her Fate, who, amusing the poor Girl with hard Words, and 
strange Gestures, soon found an Opportunity by his Dexterity in 
Legerdemain, to disburthen her of her Cash ; which the Wench by 
and by perceiving, began Lamentable Exclamations as Loud as an 
Irish hubbub, which alarin'd the whole Town ; and amongst the 
rest her Father a Blunt Country Follow, which without any 
Respect to our Royal Gypsie, charges him and his (^)ueen with a 
Constable and by him they are carried before a very worthy 
Gentleman, one of His Majesties Justices of the Peace for that 
County: who Examined them very discreetly, but they impudently 
denied all ; and the Pageant King solemnly wisht, That he might 
be Burned that Night, if Directly or Indirectly he had medled with 
any of the girls money or knew what was become of it. 

But the Maids evidence was too direct to admit any such 
excuses, their Mittimus is made, and both King and Queen sent to 
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Warwick Goal, where being come they refuse a bed, and are fur- 
nished with Straw onely to lye upon, which they cover with several 
very rich Blankets of their own which they brought along with 
them, and set to Drinking and Ranting till late at night : when 
they lidd them down to deep ; havmg stuck a Candle to the Wall 
(whidi they left burning) it happen'd when they lay snoring (all 
their senses fast loekt up in the Charms of Drink and Sleep) the 
Candle foil down amongst the straw, which taking fire soon burnt 
the poor Conceited King to dealh, and so far mortified his Queen, 
that tis much feared she will not scape with her life; their 
Coverlets (with the Kings €kumblet Clokk) were burnt, and the 
unruly Flames began to mount to the top of the House so that 
the whole Groal was in great clanger to have been destroyed, had it 
not timely been discovered, and the Town risen, and broke through 
an Aldermans House which wa.s next to the prison, and made 
shift to master the growing Conflagration; At which time they 
found the miserable Gypsie King mortally burned, and his Queen 
almost roasted alive, and so sutVocated with the Heat and Smother, 
that they had much ado to bring her to her senses again, she was 
forthwith taken care of by the Officers of the Town, and the 
remains of his Body was Buried on Sunday in the Evening, in St 
Maiys Church, but the Mayor and Justices caused it to be removed 
few days after. Thus Tragically ended this unhappy Extravagant, 
perishing that very night in that manner he had wished for by his 
euised Execration I A sad Example, that should warn aU people 
from wishing such curses upon themselves, nor n^ect or forsake 
their honest Imployments, to engage in such wicked Courses and 
Society, which ever terminates in bitterness and misery; And to 
avoid in iheir Communication all profiune wishes, abominable 
Curses, or Self-Execrations, since the Just and All-seeing Eye of 
Heaven does observe and oft-times even in this life take vcngance 
on such desperate Smners, in the same kind as their Impious 
wishes have Alotted to themselves. So dreadful a thing it is for 
Vile Dust and Ashes, to Jest with Thunderbolts, or dare the Wrath 
of Iniinite Majesty, by such False and Detestable Imprecations. 

FINIS 
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X.-^H£LTA 

OR THE LOST LANGUA(iE OF THE UAUDii, AND HOW IT WAS 

RECOVERED 

By Ohablbs GoDraiT Leland 

NoTK. — The following papers by the bte I'resident of the Gypsy Lore Society 
were intended as an introduction to a comprehenuTe woA on Shelta widdi flw 
disooverer of that hagaage was going to nndcrtake in en^anetuni with Mr. Jdin 

Sampson ami myself.' References to the pn^Mied book ooenr throughout the 
paperM, which aro here printed without the reviaioii thej woald hare received had 
their author lived to see them in print. 

Instead of finding firalt with some of the statements made, and eatp r ess io ns 
Qssd, by Mr. LeUmd— such as that Shelta was a distinct Celtic language, ' n tongoe 
even as Gaelic is a tonfjue,' — I should like U) point out that his sng^ostion as to 
the smiths having formed a close corporation in the Society of Ancient Ireland is 
borne out by evidence from Irish literature ; while the ' spell- working smith ' is a 
fiuniliar ligiire in Irish legend. Kuiio Mann. 

Prsfacb. 

IT is a strange thoughtp yet true, tliat if by the leamed we may 
indicate those who have studied Latin and French, and who 
pay some attention to literature beyond merely amusing them- 
selves, there is still among them all not one in a hundred, and 
perhaps even a thousand, who can tell how many indigenous 
languages are spoken in Great Britain. All are cognisant of 
English, Jersey French, Gaelic, Erse, and Welsh, including 
Anglo-Romany. But how many are aware that there is in 
existence a distinct Celtic language, not a mere dialect, but a 
tongue even as Gaelic is a tongue, which is actually spoken by 
some thousands of people, as it has been for more than a thousand 
years ? 

That to which I allude is the Shelta, and it has ever been so 
carefully concealed and its discovery is so recent that it is no 
wonder that few, even among professional philologists, have ever 
heard of it Romany was long guarded with jealous care as a 
family secret by the Gypsies, but Shelta was hidden like a 
religious arcanum by the Tinkers and other nomads allied to them. 

* This projected book was to oontain n revised reprint of variovs artiolee on 
fflielta, as well as several new ebapten and all Mr. Sampson's collections. For this 
purpose Mr. Leland wrote the preface and the article on Tinkern hf-re printed, 
revised and enlarged the chapter on Shelta from his book The Gypsies, and com- 
posed an essay on *The hidden language in old Irish art,' which cannot be printed 
Appropriately in thia lonmaL 
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For it was preserved by the Tinkers or Tinklers, especially of the 
north of England, Scotland, and Ireland, although it was more 
or less known to many even in London itsel£ And so woU 
did they koop it to themselves, that Qeorge Borrow, who shows 
himself &miliar with this class, and wrote much about them, 
never dreamed that they had a secret tongue, although he was, as 
he declares, as a boy familiar with Old Inih, 

John fiunyan, who was not, as I onoe erroneously supposed, 
a Gypsy, was, however, of Tinker blood, and funiliar with a 
language spoken by them, as he tells us, though we are not 
informed what it was. Shakespeare, who knew eyerything, makes 
Prince Hal declare that he could drink with a Tinker in his own 
language. Sir William Betham in his disquisitions to prove that 
Etruscan was Irisli, has said that the Tinkers and masons of 
Irehuul had a secret jargon. Beyond these three I cannot recall a 
single writer who even mentioned it, previous to the publication 
of the chapter on Shelta in my work entitled The Gi/p.sus, first 
published in 1SS2. This chapter I here reproduce, these remarks 
being introductory to it. 

After 1 had published the chapt er in question, which sets forth 
how I discovered from a tramp that there was such a tongue, and 
followed up the hint for two years until 1 had fully verified its 
existence, the subject was taken up by two learned Celtic scholars, 
one being the well-known Professor Kuno Meyer, and the other 
John Sampson, now librarian of the University of Liverpool 
This latter mivant shares with Francis Hindis Gbooms the 
reputation of being the first English-Gypsy scholar; his personal 
experiences in lifs on the roads in pursuit of learning having been 
veiy extensive and most remarkable. The result of the researches 
of these two philologists, Sampson and Meyer, was so strange 
as to seem absolutely romantic. For they firstly proved from 
intrinsic evidence that Shelta. of which they collected numerous 
specimens in the fbrm of tales and songs, preserved many old 
Celtic forms or grammatical peculiarities which had disappeared 
from Old Irish, or Gaelic, or Welsh as now written. This placed 
its antiquity beyond (juestion. 

But beyond this, it was found by an Irish manuscript one thou- 
sand years old that the Celtic bards ha<l an artificial secret tongue 
peculiar to themselves, known as Shelta. and of this, by extraordinary 
chance, a vocabulary had been written which still exists in the 
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manuscript referred ta And the Toeabnlary made it dear beyond 
all doubt that this secret and saorad tongue of ancient days was 
identical irith that of the British Tinkers of the present tima All 
of which is more clearly set forth in detail by the contributions of 
Fh>fessor Heyer and Mr. Sampson to this yolume» which articles^ 
by the way, originally appeared in the Jowmal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society. 

If it be asked how it came to pass that the language of the 
bards sunk to such base uses as to serve as the tongue of 
Tinkers and tranjps, I can only offer a theory which had occurred 
to me while reading several works on prehistoric or early 
archtKology, which idea was clearly presented to mo by some 
English review the naino of which I regret to have forgotten. It 
was to the effect that the bronze- workers of old time formed a very 
close corporation, having many secrets, and lieing in all probability 
allied to the learned class or bards. Hence they may have used 
the same language. And it is probable that the Tinkers, or modem 
itinerant metal-workers, are the direct descendants of the artificers 
in bronze. 

There is much on reflection which renders this probabla The 
bronae-workers were quite the same with the jeweUers who made 
the marvellous torques or bracelets and collars, fibultt or buckles, 
inlaid and fil^(reed arms and armour of all kinds, which amaxe 
us by the extraordinary knowledge, not merely of metal-work 
which they display, but of metallurgy and chemistry. Outside 
the association of the bards, they were almost the only artists and 
scholars or men of culture. They understood runes in Scan- 
dinavian countries, and Ogham in Ireland. But what is little 
understood as yet, they had full knowledge of the mysterious 
meaning of the interlaces and symbolism of Celtic or Norse art, 
how to give magic power to weapons and what spells to pronounce 
over thetn. Therefore to this day in many places all smiths are 
regarded as semi-conjurers. All of this fully explains why the 
metal-workers in the olden time may have been identified with 
the bards or learned. 

Shelta, which has been kept so secret till within a very few 
years, is now disappearing so rapidly that it is quite possible it 
might have vanished altogether and left no trace, but for the 
discoveries and searches recorded in this book. This seems strange, 
that a language which was once in all probability the learned 
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tongue of the bards, and possibly that of the Druids, should have 
all but perished. It was perhaps their Sanskrit—just as a know- 
ledge of Etruscan was the Sanskrit of the Roman priesthood. But 
Etruscan itself ia, as yet, &r more unknown than Shelta. No 
man liying knows it or oan read the Linen Book, disoorered, I 
may say, reoendy in the wrapping of an E^grptiaa mummy. ' The 
Emperor daudius wrote a history of the Etruscans, which from 
the wy nature of the case must have had a wide circulation.'^ 
But it has vanished, albeit a witch or strega has assured me by 
means of divination that a copy of it still exists in Horenoe or 
Borne. 

It will be understood perhaps in the next generation that there 

should be in one university at least a chair where there will be 

taught some knowledge of all the languages, dialects, jargons, and 
slangs spoken in Great Britain, In nine-tenths of all the novels 
written there is some exhibition of a knowledge of at least one of 
these, and it is strange, to siiy the least, that what forms such a 
remarkable element in folk-lore should not now be scientitically 
treated. 



HE Tinker is a member of an ancient calling which is perhaps 



more widely spread in the world than any other, since its 
practitioners occupy themselves with repairing articles which are 
most generally in use. Thus they mend with solder, etc, kettles 
and pans, or any other small wares of metal, sharpen knives and 
scissors, while some extend their work to umbrellas and drilling 
and wiring broken china. This gives them skiU, and as it is well 
known that the practice of any arts which develop the con- 
structive faculty sharpens the intellects, the result is that the 
Tinker, under a proverbial tadtumify or grinmess, invariably hides 
a peculiar devemess, allied to as odd a cynical or stoical dis- 
position. In Great Britain the Tinkers, known in Scotland as 
Tinklers from their beUs, still form a distinct caste, generally 
intermarrying, and speaking a peculiar language. 

1 Tk* Bomanet tf/ Book OolUeting, fay J. H. SUtor. London : fiUiot Stock. 189& 
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In Roman times the Tinker was included in the general craft 
or calling of the smith--/0mnn«niarioiM or ferrafmmUjrvm eon' 
f$elar as Julius FirmiouB hath it Fliny calls them metaiUei qui 
mdaUa eruuiU out eonfievunt (lib. ziiL cap. 16), allied to whom 
were the NovamUuriit who made and ground rasors and hnives 
(Ravisius Textor. Offimna}. The stupendously erudite Tonmiaao 
Oarzoni — ^who to make his work La Fiagsa UniventUe, read 
through eleven hundred authors, besides adding much from his 
own observation — describes tinsmiths, tinkers, knife-gfrinders in 
detail. Of the latter be says (this was in 1610) : ' The 
Aimiotatori or Grinders [from rota, a wheel, rotare, to 
turn] are those who sharpen knives, scissors, shears, and the 
like, and in their outfit are wheels, stile or long bars of wood, bile 
(balancers, also hinges), curved boards and a handle, also the cottr, 
the vase of water, the running away (vwnare della gdinha), and 
similar fancies. Among other things to amuse children, they pick 
up needles with magnetised knives, whereby they also deceive 
ignorant peasants, who give them chickens, pies, and eggs, to have 
their own knives thus enchanted.' The same author speaks with 
some contempt of their tricks. One of these was very curious. 
As a Tinker stands on one foot, while the other is on the treadle, 
he has one accomplishment in common with a crane or stork, and 
ibis he turns to account by betting that he can stand two hours 
on one leg ! Almost the same with these are the CorUXUmri, who 
make and sharpen knives and scissors, and of these was the 
&ther of Demosthenes; which accounts for the early impediment 
in his speech and his subsequent fluen^, since all of the calling 
are slow to speak at first when addressed, but become eloquent in 
persuamon when they think they may get a job — a remark savour- 
ing of frivolity, yet not malapropos. But most interesting of all 
as regards antiquity are the Calderari or menders of pots and 
kettles, because they are described aa specially working in bronze, 
in fact Garzoni speaks of them as 'Calderari or bronze-workers,' 
Bronze is to this day so much employed in Italy for all kinds of 
kitchen or household utensils, that the sign Brmizista is a very 
common one in Florence. The author describes minutely all the 
processes of their work, such as repouss«^ and soldering. These 
are, according to a song in my possession — and a very improper 
lyric it is — the real vagabond Tinkers of the road, and among them 
are many Gypsies. 
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The Stagrwrmi were of old the tinners, ' pelterera' or pewter- 
workers, who made, cast, and repaired pewter vessels, and are 
described as clever in metal-work and gilding, but the lowest of all 
rascals* ever wandering about All of this is deservlxig mentiim, 
because it proves that the Tinkersformed of old time a part of the 
fraternity of itinerant bronse-workers, and that they are in Italy, ' 
though no longer in Great Britain, to this very day identified wiUi 
them. Which, it will be seen anon, is a matter of importance in 
explaining how it came to pass that these itinerants learned to 
speak Shelta. 

The remarkable, in feet almost absolute degree to which the 

character and inner life of the British Tinker remained till re- 
cently unknown, and tiio extraordinary manner in which he 
continued to shroud himself from observation and exist as the type 
of a peculiar people, when rightly considered, forms an interest- 
uv^ ethnological problem or subject. I have in the Introduction 
set forth the very possible or probable suggestion that he is a 
descendant of the early, in fact prehistoric, guild of bronze- 
workers, which would in part account for his secretiveness, as the 
association must have been a ' mystery ' as all trades were, it being 
the chief of trades. And as language is, according to Max Mttller, 
the cord on which are strung all the beads of social customs, it 
follows that the having a tongue as an indication, mot de paaBe, 
shibboleih, or credentials (which was guarded with strictest care 
as a secret), would of itself go very fiur indeed on the 'give and 
take' principle in design, to separate them from others, and so 
incorporate themselves more closely. This has been studied with 
curious result in the Jews with thdr ZtMndbOttM^ or Jiddish, in 
Gypsies, who, from India to San Fhmcisoo going westwards, 
murmur together in Romany, in the Jenisch and Rotwelsch of 
German vagabonds, the Argdt of thieves, and similar lingos, 
examination proving that in all cases, as habits or tradition form 
the tongue, it in turn exercises a marked effect on character, accord- 
ing to the give and take or nuitual action and reiujtion iniiuence 
alluded to. Thus it may be barely possible, but it is difficult to ' 
realise, that a child brought up to speak nothing but French 
could be perfectly English in all habits of thought, manners, and 
feelings, simply because there is no race on earth whose language 
is exactly adapted to convey the aentim&niB or idioms of any 
other. I 
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That (he Tinklers, or the wmdering Tinkers of what we 

may call Keltia, Celtia, or the Celtic portions of Great Britain, 
held together as a class was known to many, and a few writers of 
real genius perceived in the men a quaint typo of character. Such 
is Sprott the Tinker, as described by Lytton Bulwer, and the Peter 
Bell of Wordsworth. It is true that Peter was a potter ; that 
calling or peddling earthenware is, however, often pursued by 
Tinklers in Scotland. Rut there can be no mistaking the type of 
character ; there is notbiiig so perfectly sketched in the £Dglish 
language. 

For in the first place the real British Tinker is habitually of a 
taciturnity and apparent stolidity which is without parallel, unless 
it be in the Red Indian, of whom I have had some intimate 
experienoe» finding that in both instanees this apparent front 
of brass or lead is in reality a mask. Therefore, it would appear 
to all refined souls of gentle culture, that Peter Bell, like my 
friend Owen Maodonald, had no pereeption of the * truly beautiful,' 
as felt, let us say, in Bostoa In which analysis, as in declaring 
that a yellow primrose was nothing but a primrose to Peter, the 
poet gets into a paradox, for I opine that primroses are just that 
unto one another I Thus we are told that 

' Natam nePar eoold find the w«jr 
Into Um iMMt of Petw Bell '; 

and anon that 

*TlKni|^ Netan could not tondi his heert 
By lovelj tama and oUent weether, 
And tender lonndj, yet yoa mi^^t see 

At once that Peter BeW and die 
Had often been together.' 

What it amounts to is that the Tinker felt and enjoyed nature 
without thinking about it, whereas cultivated folk think and talk 
of the same with very little real experience or sincere enjoyment 
thereof And as the Quaker father said to the youth who came 
to serenade his daughter and sang ' Sweet Home ' — * Friend, if thee 
thinks 80 much of thee home, why don't thee go to it?' — so I 
would ask of the aesthetes: * Friends, if you think so much of 
nature, why don't you go to nature instead of galleries of 
art?' 
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The aolitazy, often savage, wanderings of such nomads induoe 
a sQent habits a strange stoidsm winch separates them from other 
men, and casts the mind inward or on to itaell I began many yoars 
ago to peroeiTe this peculiar character and to study it Thus I can 
remember how once of old, in a slum in London, I got together 
four Tinkers and took them into a tevem and treated them. 
Firstly, I observed that when they chose to do so and became 
respectfully familiar and at their ease, they all spoke better — far 
better English than we habitually expect to hear from such massy 
specimens of ' the musses.' Secondly, that all knew a little 
Romany, but not much. Thirdly, that one spoke French fairly 
well, and one indifferently, while both assured me that a great 
many of the fraternity wore familiar with it. 

' It comes about in this way, sir,' said one, a rather young man. 
'They have found out all over the north of France that we 
Rngliah grlddlers (Tinkers) are better at the business than their own 
drauinera and Smoleura — which is quite true, the French being 
mere bunglers at it. So the people prefer us, and eveiy summer 
many of us go on tbe road in France* I having been over there 
four times.' 

I did not know at the time what I would bet roundly on now — 
that every one of these men knew more or less Shelta and possibly 
made oommente in it, on me their friend and benefiMstor, in an 
undertone, even while drinking my health. For that it is known 
rather extensively in London itself was made known to me some 
years after, as follows : Waiting one day near the Euston Road or 
Saint John's Wood Stotion, I fell in with two small vagabond boys, 
who were selling groundsel for Hrds. They were not Gypsy, but 
the elder knew many Romany words, describing in that language 
the pitching a tent in a manner which indicated that he was a 
keen observer. And having tried him in Shelta, I found him so 
far familiar with the tongue, that when I observed : ' The nidias 
of the kiena don't grani what we're a-tharyin',' ho promptly 
t ranslated it as : ' The gentry of the house don't know what we 're 
a-sayin'.' 

And thereupon I gave him sixpence with the remark — 

' Little boy — if you are not hanged on the way, before you get 

to it— I should not wonder if some day you will be a profossor of 

languagea' 

The work of Grellmann in the beginning of this (the nineteenth) 
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oeatuiy, with thoae of Hoyland, Grabbe, and finally George fionow, 
had explained to the British public in detail what the Oypaies 
wm, how they had a hidden language of Hindu origin, aoMi did 
not talk slang or a thieves' jargon as was evidently believed by 
a still living Oxford professor, who in a critique speaks of canting 
songs as being in the Gypsy tongue. The whole secret lay in 
Romany — the revelation of it set forth the Gypsy. And it was 
in the discovery of Shelta, and especially of its very remarkable 
origin, by my colleagues Messrs. Sampson and Meyer, that the 
first knowledge of the Tinker as a class so separate as almost to 
form a race, consisted. That this had not been found out by 
George Borrow or Wilson, both of whom specially cultivated 
Tinkers, is a proof of the extraordinary reticence of the tribe 
and of their constant efibrt to keep Shelta a secret 

The first or second time when I conversed with Borrow was 
in the British Museum, whm he wtm examining an old Irish 
manuscript, and made the remark to me that he did not believe 
there was a man now living who could really read such works. 
But this Nestor of the Romany ryes, who was indeed a man of 
marvellous attainment and reel geniu% was somewhat touched 
with the very common weakness of the old school, that he had 
mastered many subjects. Thus he positively declared in his 
Likvo-lU that there are only twelve hundred Anglo*Bomany words, 
when in fiMt my own manuscript collection actually contains be- 
tween three and four thousand, ail approved as authentic by the late 
Professor R H. Palmer. What Borrow would have said had he been 
told that there were thousands of Tinkers now living who spoke 
the secret language of the bards — which was probably that of the 
Druids — passes conjecture. 

The Tinker fraternity of Great Britain existed with perhaps 
nearly all its ancient characteristics, as did that of the Ciypsies, 
unbroken and little mixed with foreign blood, until the advent of 
railroads, or about 1.S45. Now the one and the other are vanish- 
ing rapidly, and with them so much which once gave a peculiar 
charm to nature— lonely roads, hedges, waysides green, the noon- 
day rest beneath the spreading tree in the forest — that I feel as if 
those who are to come after us are destined to lead another and 
a strangely different life. When there shall or will or may be no 
more Waldevnaomheit or sylvan solitude, and there will be perhaps 
a hundred bicycles or automobilia where there was one cavalier or 

VOL. I.— NO. I. r 
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pedestrian of old, then indeed the last Tinkers or Gypsies may 
well sing, ' 'Tis time for us to go.' Bonow has beautifully deflehbed 
peculiar chann which the picturesque Gypsy lends to rural 
life on (he roads, comparing them to wild burda. But ere long 
the birds will be gone too — all departed into bonnets where they 
now take the place of bees— and those who are to follow will know 
as much of the one as of the other. 
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R£VI£WS 

L'OrigiTie des Boh^iienx. Essai Critique par le Mabquis Adrien 
Cou>ccL CitUb di Castello, 1905. 

rpHE Marquis Colucci begins his brochure, which he dedicated 
to the Societe d'Anthropologie de Paris, by examining the 
various theories about the origin of the Gypsies : in the first 
place, those that are connected with a study of the names they 
bear; in the second place, those that are based on a study of 
thttr manners and customs ; in the thiid place, those that have 
more semblance of truth than the two preceding. Strange to 
say, he classes in this third category — ^though only to refute 
them — ^not only that of Wagenseil, who took them for Jews, but 
also that of Hasse, who thought to have discovered in them the 
Sigymue of Herodotu& At page 11 he comes to the authors who 
like Qrellmann and Grierson, have proved the Indian descent of 
that people. He discusses the question put by GreUmann, Rienzi, 
and others of a deportation of Indians by Timur, and also 
whether they were originally Tatars. Lastly, he examines ihe 
theory of an Eg3rptian origin of the Gypsies. Having rejected all 
these theories, excepting that of their Indian origin,' Colocci 
mentions the proq;ress duo to the linguistic researches of Ascoli, 
and Miklosich, and concludes by declaring that his own views 
are in accord with those of Kounavine, viz. that the emigration of 
the Gypsies from India continued for many centuries, and may 
have begun even before our Christian era. 

I am sorry to .say that the contents of the pamphlet have dis- 
appointed me. That the Marquis Colocci did not read my first 
essay on the Gypsies, published in 1875, but knows it only by 
imperfect quotations, is quite natural, as it was written in Dutch. 
But he might have taken notice of my Mdmoire sur les Afigrations 
dea Taiganea d tra/ven I'Ane, published in 1903. in which he would 
have found an answer to more than one of his questions. The 
problem of the emigration of the Gypsies cannot be solved by 
speculation, but only by a comparative study of their language. 
Now, Miklosich has proved that all the European dialects are 
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modifications of a single language. He had for it a wealth of 
material at his disposition. Does a similar affinity exist between 
Uie European and Asiatic dialects ? I tried to ascertain it by an 
examination of the scanty materials we possess at present concern- 
ing the latter, and found sufficient conformity to answer the 
question in the affirmative. This uni^ of language of the 
western and eastern Gypsies leads necessarily to the conclusion 
that their exodus from India took place at a single period. This 
period is fixed by the testimony of Masudi, who, in his Tanhih, 
gives an account of the great eiuij^'ruLiou of Gypsies from ludia in 
the beginnin*]^ of the ninth century. 

I profit by the occiision to call the reader's attention to the 
Diaputatio hif^torico-jurid tea dc Vtiujunis Zl(fi'uuit>, of 

F. R. Speni^ler, Leiden, 1839, a very able treatise. Spengler 
vindicates the Indian origin of the Gypsies, and the nnity of all 
their European dialects. The greater part of his uiemoir is 
occupied by the account of their political adventures in £urope. 

M. J. DB GOBJB. 



Two iioMANi Translations 

Om&r Khayyam. Bish ta diii Gilii chide ar6 Volshittka Romani 
Chib JoHK SAMPSONteAB. DikimangriibHt Augustus Johk- 
itsTAR. LundrAti: David Nutt, 1902. 

Echo's. By Donald MacAlistek. Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Bowes, 1907. 

When Mr. Sampson five years ago published the first book 
in Welsh Romani — his rendering of twenty-two quatrains of 
Omar — nothing seemed less probable than his finding a single 
reader, unless indeed it were his finding an imitator Yet this is 
what hiks actually occurred. For here we have from Principal 
MacAlister yet another twenty-two quatrains turned into the 
same dialect. Of the two versions it is suthcient praise to say 
that Romani idiom and ordo verborum have been so faithfully 
observed that the verses ought to be intelligible to the tribe of 
Abram Wood, who are presumably the clientele anticipated. It 
is a pleasant fancy — the Welsh Gypsy fisherman on the banks of 
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the Doyey laying down his rod for a moment or two and pulling 
from bis pocket Mr. Sampeon^ Q^4d, or in the woods of Arthog 
with his pirami making Mr. MaoAIister^B Bekoes his 'book of 
Tersee underneath the bough.' But even if this expectation be 
not realised, these translations will at least have served the pur- 
pose of illustrating the scope and beauty of the perfectly preserved 
Welsh dialect Indeed it was k propos of one of these Romani 
quatrains, used as dedication to Mr. Duff's Sandara Leetwret, 
that the late Richard Chmaett observed to the author: *I don't 
know, Mr. Duff— I really don't know — what language your dedi- 
cation in written in, all our museum statl' have been trying in 
vain to find out for me ; but if it 's a language you have invented 
yourself, all I can say is that it is an exquisitely sonorous one.' 
Mr. Sampson reprints in the sanio httlo l)Ook his elegiac lines 
' Stanyakereski,' which have a particular appropriateness since 
Mr. Groome was the first student of the Welsh dialect; while 
Mr. MocAlister, besides the Taiiengrhke Sldaringe Gilid (' tent- 
maker's quatrains '), gives a charming Romani version of Steven- 
son's Vagabond, which has all the merit of an original poem, and 
one which we confess to liking better in its Egyptian than in its 
Scottish dresa The only criticisms we have to offer are that in 
Mr. Sampson's booklet we should have preferred to see him *jal 
the duUo bdlo* and render Nutt's name as Pe^ndx and Constable's 
as Miiakro; and wa think Mr. MacAlister^s Preface should have 
been a polyglot composition, with successive sentences in Scots, 
Norse, German, and Romani. Edmukd T. Golekan. 



The Whole Art of Caravavn livi. By Bertram Smith. 
Longmans: London, 1907. 

Mr. Bertram Shtih is a gentile of the gentiles, whose knowledge 
of the (xypsies may be gauged by the fact that he refers to the 
race as ' ihe Romany Rye,' An enthusiast on tlic art of caravan- 
niuLj, he has porfe<;to(l a form of movable throe-room dwelling- 
house, where on emcn^'ency the kitchen may be converted into a 
bathroom and the dinini^'^-room into a miniature boudoir. This 
for some odd reason he calls ' camping out,' but the person who 
sleeps in a tent he evidently regards as a dangerous extrcmisL 
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Tho ideal of the caravan is to look like ' a piece of drawing-room 
furniture,' and of the caravanner to be able to ' reach things 
without rising from his seat' Personally we think Mr. Smith's 
invention is a blot on the landscape, and pity the member of his 
party whose duty it is to prepare ' the rrchf^rch^ little seven-oourse 
dinners.' Still, in his own fashion Mr. Smith has powlert up and 
down a biL He knows — as we do to our sorrow — ^that moat 
Welsh gates are too narrow to admit a moderate-sized van, and 
lie understands the joy of travelling by night So there is still 
hope for him if he could but be persuaded to learn Romani, 
be less of an epicure, take his bath in the open, bum his detest- 
able removing-van, and replace it by a decent Gypsy vardo. 

John Sampson. 



3%6 Gipsy MdoditB. By Hubert de Reuteb. Wiesbaden, 1906. 

This book need only bo mentioned to warn bibliographers or 
possible purchasers that it has nothing to say about Gypsies, 
directly or indirectly, nor indeed any merit of any kind what- 
soever. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
z 

Affairs of Eotft 

Umdsb this title it it pro | .used to give ftoin tins to time abort eccounte of 
references which have appeared in ephemeral prints to events of interest in the 
Romsni world. A beginning will be made with the period 1892-1907, when the 
Oypsy Lore Rooiety slumbered, and members who have collected Oyi)sy press- 
cuttingH, titles uf mugaziae articles, passages in books, pamphlets and other 
publicstioniy critiqaee, notioes of biitlM, desthi, marriage*, customs, campH, pro- 
secutions, and the like, during these fifteen years would greatlj oblige by lending 
them in order that the chronicle may l)« made as complote as possible. Contribu- 
tions should be addresseil to the Editor of the Journal 0/ the Oifpiy Lore iSocufy, 
6 HqM Place, Liverpool, and would be returned without delay. 



2 

Proposed Authropo logical SuRvar 

It lias U'on sn(.'f,'e8ted that, with the collaboration of nicnibcrs of the Gyi>sy 
Lore Society, an anthropological survey of the Gypsies should be undertaken, with 
a view to classifying them from that point of view and determining their ethno- 
graphical position among the noes of India. Membon who are intraestsd in this 
subject, and CSpsdsUy those who are in a position to take part in the work, are 
invited to communioate with Mr. J. W. Soott Macfie, B.A., B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B.» 
Row ton Hall, Chester. 
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ROVAL PaTUO.SAUE of GtPSY LrORK 

'On Thursday, March 26, 189fj, Prof. (Juido Com, of Turin, delivered a lecture 
on the Gypsies " {Qli Zingari), in the Aula Magna of the Coilegio Komano in 
Rome, having been invited by the Society Palombell^ (founded for the higher 
edncatitm of women). His leetnie was attsndsd hf ths Qnssn of Italy, the 
Minister and the Under- SecretJiry of State for Public Instruction. Prof. Guide 
('oni gave a short but complete history of the (picslion, dealing also with many 
facts about the ungin, manners, and habits of the Gypsies in every jxtrt uf the 
worid. He referred in hi^ terms to many British scholars of the subject, and to 
the importance of the "Gyp^ Lore Society'' of Edinbuigh.'— [From Naimn of 
Aprils, 1896, p. 6431] 
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UV IlLUSTRB THOAMOLOOim 

Un des plus illuitras coaDdMean de k LmgiM tsigane, le proftosnr Oniiadio 
Aflooli, yient de mourir le SI janvier de oette ann^ 

II ^tait ne a Gomia (Istric) le IC jnillt t 1829. 

Ses travaux philologiques I'ont fait considercr un des colosses de la jthilologie 
coinparce au XIX" si^le. II ^tait meiubre de toutes les Academie^i d'Europe, 
S^teor dn Royanme, et pea de joiui avant aa moit PBmperenr Quillaiime ii. Ini 
avait envoys le grand cordon de I'Aigle Noir. 

L'n>uvro (I'Asmli e.st immense. II connaiaaaifc presque toaftea lea langnm 
vivantes ; indianiste et orientalist hors ligne. 

En IflWS il pablia k HaUe^ en laagiie aHanaade, ion ▼oluine Zi^mrnrkcheii, qui 
porta son nom k la oil^britd. Phnni cea eanis U 7 a un petit dietioniiun de la 
langue des tsifjanes de I'ltalie m*Tidionalp. 

Tout le nionde de.s savants ci'lfl)ia en li)()0 le cinquantenaire acadeinique de 
Gnuiadio Ascoli, qui tenait depuis 50 ans avec gloire la chaire universitaire. £n 
oette oooasioii, notra ooU^e le marquis Adrien Cblood eflt nne cmricuse id^ ; il 
rfonit plusieurs repr^ntants des families tsiganea qui restent mrDiv en Italte et^ 
au nora des Tsii^'unes italiens, il ^criviti en langne pore Romaui italienne, une 
adresse pour .s;iluer rillu.stre vieillard. 

Ascoli fut touchy de recevoir ce curieux document, qui lui rappelait lea itudea 
fifoondes de aa jeuncaee^ et temeroia ehalenrenaement le ntaiquii Oolooci et lea 
Bohdmiens de son pays. 

Void la lettve en question : 

LMn m Lamgm Trigmu-IiaiimMU (/Arato-itoMiiyra) 

Cuax Bat,— BieiaHTeto ki potkaribfo de kamibeo da div4s Utaio tumte 

kiirko. 

Sal pure', rae na ^'iam\ kauilo, ta siklord5, ta inder linaeto tumin giviMn 
sdkare puke slabardAl ta kerdi liici kerdaL 

Bisim ta kbadUto ta d^lto ntni Mnseto giribin o DevAl, ta ke tota ciiissa dohU 
tutra o Beng. 

I Shinte tumil'n kumi'ssa, i Shinte R4>.SLngre. Ta i Shinte ki rtitUis hena ke 
futu del yuQ au u kaiuiliiii kdiro uuniusbe. CiiSri, roini .sa o div^ for bori driim^ 
giana, so rak^na kina, o pdni kktart kanignii pieua, ta prai o db&n k4tari oik 
aonli suTtoa, ta anditfl ptegri ti^ga me na giani, na keitoa alekibin. piml 

kdtaro siz-roinan6, vi4n pro v^lto (\rgipe katiro Dtvel, ta na fi»ta avnl si ka yek 
cay ^'onizibin katro snortogri, de bruni, cay st4rebe, cay beda glanstrofi de velin 
yek pash^ ki vaver. 

I Shinte Ttoa kat&ri tima, kAtar o kam T^la sili kndi ki romi tdtti ta siobdL 
Yon durkar^na, yon i ris ta kam^lpi gian^na, i rfal de sastioTi . . . pingiaffena i 
atima, o czero54, ruk, ta o zi kataru luanusshen. 

L^ngro rakarib^n si tkmo ta bi-pangiard6 cai g^gie. — Tuinen ki pisla pin- 
giar^sselo ta kamial sikial o l^ngro nlkrabe. — Ta kiiike i Shinte kam^nto ta sar ki 
lomand gbentoto. 

Tu pi^ro .<^'il, ta nini o Shinto pur6 si. Me na gian^ sar tiojal ddadoi ander 
palutn^ iskrebf k;Uarn giriben de c,^va rdttas tilela o klind^li|>e czerosf, kiaki, nior 
kdmer sikiescru, ke onta tilele pral tumen puriben i ban de oda Devel so burki- 
gifela dnder pcngro kamibdn ta boi^ ta tikn^ ta klen ta o cidro piido katiurt 
bdro drum. 

Si mor pidAnk mor si, ke da div^ divea tumen ktkko, kerela,— tumen tulon^, 

AORIA»0 COLOCCI. 
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IixiwTRS SBiovsnR, — Ja rmu envoie am nqwotn«nfle nlatation anyowdliiii 

journ^ consacr^e en voire honnear. 

Vous ^tes vt'Ti^rable pour dge, pour bonte, pour science et dnm votre longue 
existence vous arez icht de beaux Uvres et tous avez accompli de bonnes 

Diea doDo tous b^nisse ! et que I'EBprit du Mai se tienne loin de vona. 

Votis avpz a\m6 Ips Tsifj-aneH, leg Tsiganes italioii-;. Et les Tsiganes MHlt UUe 
race, qui nitrite I'aniour ties aiitres honinies. Paiivres, nomades, ils parcourent 
loujoura les grands chemins, ils inungent ce qu'ils trouveut, ils boivent Teuu des 
niiMWuiT, Us npoaeiit sarle Ht da k torn dure et firtnt dam lea tontoa, maia ila 
nafimtpaadn maL Us snnt fibres des europ^^ns civilises, ils sont dgalemant 
ei^^s par Dien ; et done ils lu- devraient plus etre pwaiout^ par lea policiara, par 
les gendarmes, les prisons et les proc^ continuels. 

Lea TaigauM viaiiieiit in IXMent, et ooniiiia la SoMI da Lamnt^ ils ont una 
natara ohaada et lumineuse. Us disent la h(uat» aTeators^ ila cemnaiBaent Part 
d'inspirer ramour pamn les amants, I'nrt da go^rir ... ila eonDUasent lea ttiNk^ 
le ciel, les plantea et le ounir huniain. 

Leur luigage est secret et inconnu aux profanes. Yous en connuissez un peu 
at Toaa aTea Toala Atodier leor kngae. Poor oela lea TUgaoea toub aont leooo- 
naiaaanta et tods oonaidftrent conune un ami 

Vous t'tes vieux et le peuple Tsijrane est vieux aussi. Mais, de mt-nie que sur 
celui-ci dans ce crt-puscule de sa race descendra la b<^nediction du ciel, ainsi, niaitre 
vener^, descendra sur Totre vieillesse la lumi^re de ce Dieu, qui unit dans son 
ameor lea graada et lea peUtai Villaatre aatant et la paayra Tagalxnid do giand 
ehemin. 

Ceatle aoubaife que dana oe joar, jonr k Tooa dMi^ aouUWe votre serviteur, 

Adkiano COLOCCI. 
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'BoTFT' am a BuBOPSAV PLAOB-NAin 

In the first Tolume of the Journal of (ke Gyyty Lon Society, p. 63, Mr. 
MacRitchie notes two placed in Scotland, one naar Edinburgh and the other in 

Forfarshire, named Kgypt, and inquired if other examples in EuiTipean countries 
were known. In Buckinghamshire, on the east side of BurnlKiiii Beeches, al)out 
five miles north of Windsor, and on the edge of Farnhum Common, is a place to 
which mapa give the name of Egypt ; hut the leaaon in thia I have not heen aUe 
to diaoorer. H. T. CRonoir . 



6 

Sbiblbks 

In a short communication to the Qentleman's Magazine (v. 53, p. iK)4 ; London, 
1783) a ooReapondent, who aigna luniaelf * H. S./ aaya : — 

' I found a distinct class of people in the Highlanda, which they call Sheelera, 
but eonld never learn who they were, or whence they came. They seemed to move 
from place to place, like the wild Arabs, and were said to live independent of laws, 
to have the woami and dkildren in eomaieii among them, and to pay no regard to 
the ritea of maniage.' 

Ooaldthay have heen AaftflH^ealdQgtiBkera? Oiobob F. Black 
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MlB^MOBO'B Cil 

In Hamlet (Act iv. scene v.), Ophelia, ' importunate, indeed dutract,' says to the 
kin^ : ' Well, God 'ield you ! They say the owl was a baker's dauphter. Lord ! 
we know what we are, but, know not wliat we may be. God be at your table ! ' 
I have never bad the cnrioeitj to look up what Shakeepeanan oommentaton make 
of this passage, but years ago, camping with English Gypeiea in Wales, where the 
murmur of the river and the distant hoot of the owl were sounds that lull<'il ns to 
sleep, I heard for the first time from one of the Youngs a Christ-legend which 
explains why mdre\)gro's ikii is the Gypsy name for owl. 

' Onoe whoi our bleaeed Lord was on earth, a*g(»ng ahont trying peopled oon- 
Bcienccs, he stopped at a baker's shop and asked de young ooman to give him a 
drink of water. " Could you <:ive me a drink of water, miss," he says werry jxilite, 
"and I'd he to much obliged to you." Oh, no ! " she says, " we haven't none too 
much water for onrselTea^ and it's a werry \mg step to go and fetch it.* **Ohi]i, 
no-oh ! " says he, a^Mpying her (here Tsrno made hi.s voice imitate the hoot of an 
owl) ; **oo-oh, noo-oh ! you goes just like a howlet, miss, and a howlet you shall 
be all the days of your life, and live in a hole in a rotten tree, and only come out 
of nights, and if you comes out in de day, all de birdtf in de sky shall have a peck 
at yon."' Johh Samfmv. 



8 

HosKAVo Baro ur Sootlavd m 1643 

1643, July 23.— Two women 'for having o o nespondence with ane Egyptiane 

quho deluded them and got moneyeg from them. promi.sin<: to restore the doubles 
and t<X)k the moneyes with liir and left nothinjj in their keistes [chests] hot cooles 
[coals] buud in une napkin, they sutiering hir to goe to their keistes, the Session 
thinking them to he diffident of Ctoda providence and giving themsdves over to 
bdieve delastones, for example to others ordeaned them to stand publictlie before 
the connjeirntione in the midst of the church.' — St. Cutkbert's (Edinburgh) Kirk 
8e»*ion Register^ in MS. Qkorob F. Black. 



9 

A SuTBR Soanr ion ram Swrnr or Qtmhb 

It wiU he news to many memhen of the Oypiy Lore Society that in 190S an 
aasocnation was founded in Hliaipay with similar aims. It issued a German 
translation of the Homani pmmmar of its illustrious patron, the late Archduke 
Joseph of Au.stria, and a cuuipreheusive work on the Qypsies of Servia, by Dr. 
Tihomir B. GjorgjeviiS of Belgrade, the second part <tf which appeared hut autumn. 
The conditions of its membership, wliich is, in hoth senses, honorary, are very 
different from those of the Gypsy Lore Society ; and there is ample room for both 
associations to exist, and tlourish, without any conflict of interests. The following 
is a free translation of the German prospectus : — 

To atuitnU qftk* afp*9 

Gypsy science is an interesting study — ethnological, linguLsttc, and sociological. 
In 1888 Gyi>sy students combined, under the presidency of Mr. Charles G. Leiand, 
to form the Gypsy Lore Society, which published as its organ the quarterly 
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Journal of the Gijp»y Lore Socidy (1888-92), with the honomy secretary, Mr. 
David MacRitchif, ns editor. When in the year 1^02 the issue of this periodical 
ceased, its directurs adopted as successor the Ethnologischt AlitUilunycn aus 
Ungamt edited and published by Dr. Anton Herrmann, with the patronage and 
ooUabontioii of his Imperial and Bogral Hii^eat the Aididnke Joeepli. Thia 
paper had given special attention to Gypsy studies even before that dttto^ and 
ibencefortli it appeared as the orpan for jjeneral Gypsy knowledpe. 

Since then the revival of the Gypsy Lore Society has been repeatedly suggested, 
hat always without veeiilt^ and the need of a eential oigaa finr Gypsy knowledge, 
which would band together the studenta of the subject, became ever mtm 
distinctly felt. At the Thirteenth International Congress of Orientali.st.s at 
Hamburg, on Septenilwr 9, 19<")2, in consefjuence of a motion cordially proposed l>y 
myself. Section I. (Linguistics : general Indogermanic section) expressed a wish 
that the mtemational Oypsy Loie Society ahoold be nmedtated, and that hit 
Imperial and Royal Highness the Archduke Joseph should be asked to deign to 
propose and promote its reorganisation. Section IIa. (India) adhered to this 
resolution, and it was conlinned by the general meeting on September 10. 

la tiM name of the managing body of the fbnner society, Mr. Darid MaeBitoliia 
gave his approTai to the plan, and his Imperial and Royal Hi^^ness tiis Asohdnke 
declared that he acquiesced fully with the wishes of the e(N^{ns^ and entnuted 
the necessary arrangements to the undersigned. 

In pursuance of this I have the honour to lay before all who are occupied in 
the sdentifie investigatioii of Gypsies, or the acdution of social queskioos xegardiag 
them, the following scheme for thdr g^pnrral :— 

PngwI/or tiW CMltAaft fur Zigeunmfcnehitmg 

I. Gypsy stadents eombine to f<nm a free intenational sodstj whidi shall idm 
at promoting the scientilte study of Ojpsies and sooibI efforts to regidate thnr 

position in all lands. 

II. The iiieinl>ers request his Imperial and Royal Highness the Archduke 
Joseph tu accept the positi<m of Honorary President. 

III. They entmst the oondnct €t the Society's hndiiess to Probesor Anton 
Hemiuinn of Bud^^t, and constitute the journal which he pahlishes, JSthno- 
louche Miti' ifiingen au$ (Tngam, with its saf^tlement MiUeilwngtn sur Zigiwut' 
kundtf the organ of the Association. 

IV. Hie memhers pledge themselves to promote in general the dms of tiw 
Society, to oommunioate to the management works they produce on Gyp*7 
subjects and other matters of Oypaj intorest, and to cause their pnUications to he 
sent to the Society's organ. 

y. The members pay neither fees nor contributions of any kind, and receive 
giatoitoosly and free of charge the Society^ organ (MUUQunfm sur ZigtutUT' 
kunde) as its independent parts appear. 

VI. Admission to luembershi]) of the Society is obtained by written applica- 
tion to the management. The application must contain : Exact addre.s.^ and 
autograph signature of the applicant ; a dedaiaUon that he agraon in principle with 
this project ; and the mention of any scientific, liteiaiy, artistic, m social wotk on 
Gypsy sulgects which the applicant has done. (Applicants are parUcttlariy 
requested to forward copies of works tliey have rilready published.) 

VII. Criticism of this scheme u invited, and will be token into consideration 
when the rules are given their final form. 

T)k. Antox HnnniiAiiii, 
i*ro/e$»or in the ^aaUpiuiagogium, 

Budape$t, Munk 8, 1903. 
U Akg«t4ttcsa, 4, 1. 
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Two SATivoa or nra Iaas 

Darllu Lea (of dukkerihen). — 'I only tt lls thoni u lot of hokibens. Now my 
sUter can dukker proper. My sister waA luy mother's seventh daughter. She can 
maktt and unmalGe ludc. Sei^th daughtefB omi aee more nor we ciii.* 

Pfrrnn Lea (to his little daughter Bethornia, whos<> tooth had just come out 
and who had thrown it on the fire), — 'You'll get a dog's t<x)th for doitij,' tliat, 
daughter; and you won't like that, will you) (To me) That's an old traveller's 
saying : my mottiar uad to tell tbet to mo,* 11 Eiuouf Ltstrr. 



XX 

Two OrFBT RioDua 

Tbeee two riddles I heeid fiom Bdith Leo, a yonag gypiy giri bdonc^g to 
Qudiff. 

'When it wjw growing it had leaves on, when it w:is alive it luvd hairs on, now 
it is dead it has live bones in it.' An$wer — Clogs. (The second part of the riddle 
nStn to the leathor thongi.) 

The other nms : — 

* Riddle me, riddle me, highty tight, 
Where were I last Friday night, 
When the clook of heaven 

Struck eleven, 

When the bough did bead my heart did ache, 
To see what that old fox did make t' 

s 

The following was tke exphBation proffered : — * There was a young girl. She had 

a 'pointnient to meet her young man at eleven o'clock. She went l>efore the time, 
so not to keep him waiting. She got up into a tree and lay down into a bough. 
Her young man came. He had a pu^ and ihoreL He digged a hole. Ho was 
going to maider her.' 

This seems to be a fragment from some folk-tale. It is like a riddle nr cryptic 
.sjiying propoundeil by the heroine at the dinner where all the guests must tell a tale 
or sing a song. One can foresee the unmasking of the villain and his departure, 
amid the 'rqoicement* of the oompany to bo torn apart by hones, ornlled down 
a hiU in a tpikj barrd. M. Silrbv Ltstbr. 



12 

Tbb Patboit Sahtt op Orpmico 

l)r. Edward Nichf>lson sends an account by M. fJa-sptird Galy, cut from a 
new.spaiH.'r, of the veneration by Gypsies of Saint Sara and of the election of a 
Gypsy Queen during the festiral of the Three Abries on May 85. The legend 
tells how Mary Magdalene, Mary Jacobe, mother of Saint James the Less, and 
Mary Salom^, mother of Saint Jatnes the (Jreater and of Saint Jdin. with Sara 
their handmaid, Joseph of Arimathiua, Lazarus, and others, set adrift by the Jews 
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ID an open boat without oars or provisions, drifted miraculously ashore on the 
islnnd of Camarjfue in the Rhone delta, and became the apostles of Southern Gaul. 
The exposure of the relics on the eve of the festival, and the procession along the 
shore OD the day itself, attract enormous crowds of pilgrims to the little town of 
Les SsintsB Msrin da la Mar. Tba sipeotida is best dMoibed in M. 0*17*0 
wwds: — 

8axnte»'Maru4i, 24 Mai, 1907. 

La fete des Saintes-Maries n'attire jms seulenient dans le pays les pt lerins des 
regions voisine^ ou des loeulitLS onvironnantes. Elle (k'teniiine aussi une veri- 
table incursioa de boheiuieas 4ui viennent de toutes parts et arrivent dans leurs 
loqtiateiix ^uipages, apvte aToir parooara sottTant plusieitn oantabes de lianas, 
pour honorer leur patronne, Sainte >Sara, la fid Me servante das Salutes-Maries. 

J'ai compte tantot cent dix voitures de ces boh^miens. 

lis campent sur la plage et autour du village. Hommes, feiumes et enfants 
grouiUent p6Ie-mAle aatonr das TAionlas, aree leurs chiens, leurs ehevaax sotif- 
fretanz, ienrs mnlata on laurs bonnteots. Las nns sont chaudronnien, les autres 

maqnignons, ccux-ci vanniers, ceux-lii n'taiiHMirs. La plupart ilanent ou font la 
sieste, le ventre an soleil, tandis que les feninies assaillent les passants pour leur 
dire la bonne a venture et que les enfants vous irottent sur les talons pour 
damandar *nn petit sou.* 

11 7 a» parmi les boh^miens actuellement aux Saintes-Maries, (k-::i Konmaios, 
des Hongrois, des gitanos et un sahnifiondis inconcevable des types les plus divers. 
En reality tous ces gens-l^ se cumprennent et constituent une sorte de franc- 
^maQonnaiia intamationala n'ktjant ni IkontiAras ni nation. 

Je passais (sntAt danmt tin groupe an milieu ducjuel ]>arlait celui qui sembbut 
Hre le chef. J'dtais en compt^ie de M. Espelly, le inaire, et j'observai (jue 
rhouiiiip s'exprimait en wlalan. II entendit probalilement, puisqu'il nou.s dit en 
un frau^ais fort correct et sans accent: 'Qui, je parle en Catalan, mais je puis le 
Hsira ansai an anglais, an aOemand, an ilalian at ... m provanfal, si vans la 
d^ire/..' 

Le.s boht'iniens viennent anx Saintes-Maries un peu comme les musulnians vont 
a La Mec(jue. Leur veneration pour Sara est tr^s vive et c'est k celui d'entre eux 
qni lui apportera le plus baan cierge . . . cierge qui ann UtA qnelquefois prdev^ 
au passage, dans qnalqna ssnetnaira Toinn. Mais, pan importa la prorananaa, 
pnisqu'ils ne la diront ]»s k Sara I 

La chilsso de Sainte Sara est placoe dans la cryptr smitcrraino de Tcf^iise des 
Saintes-Maries. On I'y a exposee aujourd'hui el, jusqu a deiuain, les bohemiens oe 
osssaront pas da la gaider jalonsamant, an Ini faisant una soila da gaida dlionnaur. 
Oette nuit^ en pr&senoe des reliques de leur asinta, las bohemiens nonunennit oalla 
qui sera laur raina jusqu'4 1'annte prochaina. 

Annlw-ilnrin, h 25 Mai 1907. 
Touta la nnit, F^glisa ast rsst^ onvarta, at las oliloas ^ sont succMA pveaqna 

sans interruption. Gititnos et bohemiens avaient dtabli une sorte de penuanence 
autour de la cha-sse de leur patronnt- Saintr Sara, (\m est placoe dans la crypta 
souterraine, et, sous sa presidence, en quelque sorte, lis ont designe leur reine. 

I/ilaetion a an lieu k 8 banns du mat^ et <^est una des plus ridllee fenunes 
d'une cararane roumaine (lui a Hi d^ign^. 

Ce n'&st pas la plus belle qua choisissant les bobinuans, mais la mieux ^dairto 
sur les choses et sur les j^ens. 

II m'a et^ dit que la nouvelle reine a parcouru le monde entier et, comme elle a 
Tu baaneonp da abases, i^ast k elle qu"!! nppaitiandra jnaqn'4 Pan pioebain de ae 
pgrononaer sur certains dilHrends qui lui seront sonmis. EUe conseiUera anad ses 
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soeurs bohemieonea et lea imtiera aux secrete et a la pratique des incantations 
Les homines wnt et demearant itrangers k P^eotkm de Im nine qui oooidtae on 
^▼teeilMllt ftminin. 

Le aitiip <l('s h(ihoiiitcnf5 semblait tout rejoui ce matin, et on ponvait y constator 
une animation exct'ptiounelle. Le pelerinage va, en etfet, prendre fin et les pre- 
poratifs de la remise en route recoinmencent. Les bardes sont einpaquet^es, arrim^es 
snr tet rdtmes et^ taiidis que lee nunnitea bonaient ior dee ftoz fdnuuite 
aUmmMe par les brindilles des bniaaons voisins, les fenimea ae peignent, la 
mnrmaillc court li tnivers les chevaux et les chieiu^ dans nn pfle-mfi^ qui se 
renouvellera ce soir, deouin ! 

Ces panwes hkxn, dont e'est le wti de toujours oooxir k traveia le monde 
ii*ont poor abfi que U tente de leur rihicule. La place cat reatreinte, car U faut 
tritner sa timison, et ' on dort ' tout o6te k cAtc^ — le pile, la mire et ka eniaBta — 
dins une confusion qui slupofie. 

Ce uiatin, le^ enfuatii c*t les femiues sont plus ardents a la poursuite dea 
pftlerins, anxquda ila demaiident ub petit sea dont Paumtoe leur aasuren boolieur, 
tongue vie et proapMt^ Ce aont de T^itables 'lingastes' qui s'attacbent k raaa 
et dont on ne se debarrassp, momentiin^ment, qu'a la condition do ^'oxL-cntt^r. . . . 

Les petits bobuniiens, atin de toucher le cceur et atteindre \a, bourse plua 
sftremeat et ttbioigner de knr foi dncirei Toua aooablent de : * Je tous salue 
Marie, |deine de gnke ! ' et se prieipitent sur voa pea en haiaant la tenre. 

Impossible de rdslster k de tels assauts, et qiiand on en eat enfln dilirri on a la 
mali^^ne satisfaction dc constatcr (|u'ils sont livn-s a d'autres. 

Les fenimcs disent la bonne aventure, et pour que 1 on soit genereux clles pro- 
longent Peqioir de votra eziatence^ rem aaanrent contra lee maladiee el mettent en 
derouto ceux de voa ennemis qui 'conqonnt dans rumbre . . Oela a ooAtA 
tantot 2 fr. 50 a un <]o nos aiinables juges consulaires de Marseille, juste k point 
arrive en automobile pour tomber dans les bras de la romanichelle qui venait dc 
lu'en admlniatinr pour cantinMNk Je doia moonnaltre qu'elle m'en a tout juste 
pionus pour mon aiseni, . . . 

In reply to (jmstions as to tbe antiquity of this custom, and as to why the 
Gypsies should have sirif,'Ieil <nit St. Sant as their s|K>cial patroness, M. Aug. 
Ribon, Cure at Saintes-Maries, explains that, su'cording to the legend, iSt^ Sara was 
an Egjrptian, doubtless a siare enftanchised by her miatreasea, and that the original 
chapel was built by the inhabitants of Camaigue (among whom were the descen- 
dants of the Iberians) on the site of an ancient i>agan temple <le(lirat«'tl to Mithra, 
god of tire and water. ' Dan.s le midi de la France,' he proceeds, ' une eerUiine 
categoric de Bohemians est appdl^e " Caraquea." On les croit, gencralcment, lea 
descendants dea Ibtoas, anciena habitanta de la Camargue. Lee Boliiniiena aont 
g^n^ralement CSuTiitiens et viennont aux Saintes-Maries pour y venerer Sainte Sara. 
Chaque annee il« prt'sentent ijuelques enfants p)ur les faire baptiser. Lea 
Boh^miens Camqucs vicnneni surlout pour passer deux jours sur leur ancien sol, 
dana leur ancien temple, et panuaarat aroir un eulte special pour '* le fen et I'eau." 
C'est dans la C'rypte qu'ils elisent leur roi et leur reine, qu'ils font les fjimffl^illfg. 
En ISQ.*), les 21 et 2o Mai, ee sont eux qui out ete les plus nombreux, avec les 
Gitanos ; en 1U94, le.s plus nombreux etaient les Zingnris. Cette aniiee, ce sont les 
Bohemiens Hongrois qui out doming. II y en a chaque annee, des uns ou des 
autres» 600, 900 et mteM 700. Ila arrivent dte le 83 Hai, mteie le 22, en gmnd 
nombre, et quittent les Saintcs-Maries le 25, immediatement apr^ la montce dea 
satntes chiisses. Que ce soit les uns ou les autres, ils viennent aux Saintt's-Maries 
avec de bonnes intentions, que je puis appeler ''pieuses." Viennent-ils depuis 
longtempaf La tcadition dit qu'il en a 6td toujours ainri. Je crois, ainri que le 
t^moignent de nombreux *'ex voto" qu'ils viennent depuis 1450 euTinn. Deux 
offioiera allemanda venua en touriatea, il y aura bientdt deux ana, ont touIu me 
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dire que la Boh^me avait rt'<,ni une colonic E<i[yptiennc. Or Sainte Sara ^tait, je 
I'ai dit, fijj^yptieaae. Lea Uypsies, comine on lea appelle en Angleterre, tirent leur 
nom "d'Egypt." (Tetfe inooatcstafeil* que, quelle que Mnt la r^on d'ob ib rien- 
Bttiit, Us viemiMit pour Sainte Sara, et en retoumant> tous portent dans leur roulolte 
oomme un tuHstmin, 1« oieig* qui » brftli devsnt l«e rdiqaes de Sftinte Sam et 
devant sa stJitue.' 

Here is au interesting opportunity for research. To examine the votive offer- 
ings in the crjpti and eollecfc from tiie lips of theRomani frflgrlus fhenmlm their 
own explanation of the bonoor in which they hold this saint. And in conclnmoo, 
,1 liint. There was another, and later, St. Sara, who in the early fourth centuiy 
was an abbess in £gifpL 



13 

Sab, *Witb' 

Air, as a preposition meaning ' with,' occurs in Sorrow's Zincalij in bis English- 
Gypsy Romano Looo-LUt in the Bn^itk Ofptf Bomff of Leiand, Palmer and 

Tuckey, and in Smart and Crofton's Dialed of the English €hfp»ici. In spite of 
all these examples I am convinced that no siich wort! ever existed in any diuloot 
of liomani. Tliis, of course, is very far from saying that the word was deliljerately 
ihhrioated by any one of these eolleetots. Bverj one who has ever tried to compile 
a Boniani voaibulary and has sought to ascertain whether words recorded bj Others 
were familiar to his own Gyjxsics also must, an lii»< i,frip of the language increased, 
have been struck by his early tendency to self-deception and the ease with which 
it was possible to fall into error when questioning Gypsies as to their language. 
This was certainly my own experience. To give an example of wliat I mean. 
Borrow gives talUno for * woollen '; and in my 'prentice days I cnrroltoniterl this 
by rpcordii)}^ it in the sense of ' tlannel,' having laboriously elit ited from Kenza 
Boswell the confession that he would use the phrase talUni ioxjCt for ' tiaiitu-l 
petticoat.' Bat the word (which is an adjective regularly formed from tali) really 
means 'under,' and taUeni ioxa is merely ' under-skirt.' 

Now to return to aar. We may note that the word is first recorded by Borrow, 
and ' Lavcngro's ' imperfect acquaintance with woni-forniation often le<l liiiii to 
create such ghost- words as haunt the pages of his Lavo-Lil. Thus on p. 110 we 
find * It is my Dowel's kerrimns, and we can't help aaarltuJ * It is my God's 
doing, and we can't help at all.' Boirow here, mistaking helpaitdr lit ('help it') 
for hffp (jifnrlvs, hvV\e\c>i that n«ar/j/^» is a word meaning ' at all,' and vmder this 
impression inserts it in his vocabulary (p. 18), and uses it in the same sense in one 
of his own Bonaai oompontions (p. 1 10). In die same way, concluding that -mgro 
meant * fellow,' he uses it as a separate word. 

Similarly, Borrow hearing in English fJypsy the word menm, 'with us,' and 
knowing that mai means ' us,' concluded tiiat sa (or sur) means ' witli,' and coidd 
be used either as preposition or post-preposition. Later, when dealing with the 
Spanish dialeet, ^ansfenrin^ acoording to a fsshion with whidi all his readers are 
ftwnlliar, a word from one dialect to another, he ^ves Mr or »at as Spanish Gypsy 
for 'with'; thoii^di, in the genuine fJitano compositions printed by him, the 
Spanish * con ' is the word always used. Sar does not occur at ail in licland's first 
and most reliable hook. The English Oypsies. The exigencies of verse and the 
dears to be as deep as posriUe pvobaUy aoooimt for its presence in his English 
Oypsy Sovgit, which are written in an English 'lengxia d'afficion.' Ljistly, we find 
sor in the trustworthy vocabulary of Smart and Crofton, a fiict which would make 
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one hesitivte to reject it were it not that no examples of its use are given in the 
grauumr or vocabulary, and that its aiugle occurrence in the ' iipecimeos ' appears 
to be dm to » qoito intelligible error.* 

I IttTe indicated tbe wMkness of the evidence pointing to the ezietenoe of tlie 
word sar as a preposition meaning ' with ' ; I will now add some strong reasons 
Hgninst it. Until well into the nineteenth ccnturv, as the specimens of Bright 
and utherti make sulhcieutly plain, the old intiections were stUI used and the idcft 
of esioeiatlon wis always exprw etd, as it atill im in Welsh and Oontanental Ojp^, 
by the iostnimental case formed by adding the suffix -i>i to the stem of (he oblique 
or accusative. But it would be an incredible lin;;iiistic develoi)nient that on the 
break-up of the case-endings the English Gypsies deliberately converted the suflix 
into a prepodtion ; or that a people who possess eo little power of aletiaction that 
they are commonly unable to Uiink of a wotd except as part of a sent e nc e , or even 
to think of H sentence except in relation to some actual fact or occurrence, should 
have been able to deduce from such forms as grenm, rhn.<a, runu nsn, penid$o, the 
general concept of -$a as the equivalent of ' with.' As well could one imagine 
them using -t6e» for ' the quality of,' m 'tna for * me,' -««• for * thon,' beeause these 
penonal endings have this force in the conjugation of the ▼crb. Still BMWe 
eztnundinaiy would it be if the Spanish Gypsies also had hit upon the same 
device. Let $ar be retained if the poets require it — se non e vero e ben trovato — 
but let us recognise it as a Botuani Rai's, not a Bomani-dal's lav. 

JOHK SaMFBOV. 



H 

Grahi, 'Mark' 

The other day, on the otttsldrts of Oswestry, not far from Ofla's Dyke, I came 
upon a Pembrokeshire Oypsy named Llewellyn Lee, who, to eiiijihasise his poverty, 
told me that he possessed neither grais, nor grdnis^ nor iwniaii. I suppose the 
word grdni (pnmouneed gramnie) is reguLirly fanned from grai^ just aa the mora 
usual gratni, frmn the Oontinratal Oypsy pros or grad. Bat I have never before 
heani grdni from an English Gypsy, and it may be efiually new to other members 
of the Society. Paspati has grani, beside grnstni and grn<n{, the lonuer being the 
Nomadic and the two latter the Sedentary forms of the word. KisH. 

> See Smart aud Croftoii, p. 27^, in the 'fiengauler,' a piece printed to illustrate the 
modern or Inokan dialect of the Romani : — 

We iryrf i&Mn' nlon;f Ihf ilroin }ri(h o«r var<lo>, <i>'<f I f-'s tin slinrctipn) iiiandi dikV/ 
a niooiih be«ht»' apre a stiglier, and his mooi uxis kuulo peni>a iioiiiauichai, and kc pen't/ to 
mandl, * Sar shao, pal ? * a«d I dik*d tU Isstl, mut yov kek pea'if variao UU tome ga^Jot sar 

ISOgbi'.v \v.ar<Io5 hmf i^iVif /Kist. tnnf thi'n I .mill, ' Arr >/irii n Roman iclial ?' 

i.e. ' Wu were goiug aluug the road with our waggons, and 1 was the chicr, and saw a man 
sitting on a gala, aad his faoe was dark lika a Oypsy. Haaaidtomeb *^ How are yoa, mate?" 
I Irmked at him, but he nothlaf till sone GeutHcs with their earts kad gooa past, and 
then 1 said, " Are you a Gypsy ?'" 

It will be observed tbat In tke earlier part of tbis passage the ssiae Oypsy ases the 
EnRlish won! ' with,' and wc may pri'sume that ' sar lenghi'.f wardoj' is merely a mis-huaring 
o( ' toi' sor lengbi'« wardo«,' i.e. ' with all their carts.' I may add tliat neither Wester 
Boswell aor any other Oypsy whom 1 ever met vssd tbe word ' sar ' In this sense. 
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I.— ALEXANDRE PASPATI 

ONE glance at the portrait of Dr. Alexandre G. Paspati, which 
by the kindness of Mrs. H. N. Paspati, of Liverpool, we include 
among the illustrations of this number, will dispel for ever any 
illusion that he was no more than an indefatigable collector, bartering 
medicaments for words, and confessing sardonically that money was 
the principal source of the learning which enabled him to add his 
page to the great historical volume of a people whose only monu- 
ment is their tongue. Here we have, patent and convincmg, the 
benevolent^ humane, and humorous iiBce of the heroic physician 
who braved the revolting squalor of the tents^ conquering by gentle 
patience the mistrust of their occupants, and became the sym- 
pathetic friend who could appreciate — what no gendle of that 
region could understand — the pride of the Gyysy who, in spite of 
rags, filth, nakedness, and poverty, has no shame for his origin, but, 
on the contrary, mocks and curses all other races, in whose life 
and pleasures be has no desire to share, and to whose siiflfocating 
civilisation he obstinately refuses to bend. This is the Paspati 
whose marvellous insight enabled him to condense into those few 
poetic lines which run like a vein of pity through his preface and 
introduction, all that there is of independence and misery, of sad- 
ness and contentment, in the existence of tliese nomads who find 
no rest but the grave, and without tears enshroud their dead. 

VOL. L — ^KO. IL O 
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It— GYPSY JNOBLES 
By David MacRitchie 

IN the many attempts made to solve the Gypsy problem, one 
phase of the question has so fiur feoeiTed scant attention. 
Philological enquiry has aooomjdished much; historical nseaich 
has placed many fikots before us; and something also has been 
done by anthropology. But the social and political condition of 
the Gypsies of past centuries has yet to be seriously studied The 
torms 'social and political ' may seem at the first glance strangely 
ill-chosen. We know from numerous references that, in certain 
stated times and countries, the social position of a Gypsy was the 
lowest of all. From a passage quoted in the Xotcs au<l Qmri'S 
section of our present number, it appears that, in the year 1673, 
those Gypsies who came to the famous baths of Stubn, in Hungary, 
were ranked not only below the peasantry, but below the beggars 
— more degrading still, below people aftticted with a foul disease. 
Similar instances will readily occur to many of our readers, all 
denoting that the social position of the Gypsies was that of 
despised and miserable outcasts. 

But the question is too complex to be summarily settled by 
accepting this conclusion as absoluta We get other glimpses of 
them which present them to us in a Tory different light. There 
may be Tarious reasons for this. One passage, for ezamfde, may 
relato to the fifteenth century and another to the eighteenth. 
Three hundred years is a long period of time; quite long enough 
for a race to rise in or to folL Then, again, although two or more 
references may synchronise, they may be associated with dififorent 
countries; and the oondition of Gypsies in one country might 
differ greatly from that of thmr contemporary kindred in another. 
Further, and this has an anthropological as well as a historical 
bearing, many people have lived as Gypsies who were not of Gypsy 
blood. There is abundant evidence of this fact ; and it is a fact of 
much importance. At present, however, I wish to consider it only 
in its relation to some of the many titular dukes, counts, earls, and 
knights who figure in our Gypsy annals. 

I may begin with an extract from George Borrow. It is diffi- 
cult to get away from Borrow in matters of this kind. He had 
many defects, but ho was a great pioneer. Borrow, then, tells us 
how ' Martin del Rio, in his " Tractatus de Magia," speaks of the 
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Gypsies and fhmr Ooimts to the following eflfeot: "When, in the 
year 1584, 1 was maiohing in Spain with the regiment, a multi- 
tude of these wretches were infesting the fields. ... At this time 
they had a Count, a fellow who spoke the Castilian idiom with as 
much purity as if he had heen a native of Toledo; he was 
acquainted with all the ports of Spain, and all the difficult and 
broken ground of the provinces. He knew the exact strength 
of every city, and who were the principal people in each, and the 
exact amount of their property; there was nothing relating to the 
State, however secret, that he was not acquainted with : nor did 
he make a mystery of his knowledge, but publicly boasted of it."'* 
Borrow further quotes a passage from the J/a??.so of Geronimo 
de Alcala, belonging to the same period. Alonso describes his 
capture by two Gitanos in a mountainous part of Spain. ' Then 
one of them, lisping a little, after the Gitano fashion, told me that 
I must go with them to their encampment to speak to my lord 
the Conde. . . . They presented me to the Count, a peraon.whom 
they all respected, and who was the judge and governor of this 
disorderly society.'* 'With the Counts rested the management 
and direction of these remarkable societies,' observes Borrow on 
another page of the same volume (p. 60); 'it was they who deter- 
mined their marches, countermarches, advances, and retieats; 
what was to be attempted or avoided; what individuals were to 
be admitted into the fellowship and privileges of the Gitanos, 
or who were to be excluded from their society; they settled 
disputes and sat in judgment over ofifoncea' 

One is led to infer, from the absence of any remark to the 
contrary, that the two 'counts* specified in the above paragraph 
were of the same racial typo as their followers. It is probable 
that in a number of cases the leader of the band was of Gypsy 
blood. Such a circumstance, however, was due to accidental 
causes, of time and locality. For some, at least, of the countries 
of Europe took special care that Gypsies should not bo ruled 
by Gypsies. It would be reasonable to assume, from a few known 
instances, that all European countries followed this course. Be- 
cause there are many indications that, on the whole, the various 
European states acted in concert in their treatment of the Gypnes. 
Not quite simultaneously, it may be, by half a century or so of 
difference, and not always according to the same method ; never- 
theless, with a general unanimity of sentiment and action. So far 

> ^£SNMfrfi,LoiidoihI841| v«Li.FP><E7-8. • iMdL, pp. 88-8. 
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as Ngftids the pnctioe of adoeting non-Gypeies to aot m Qjptf 
'counts,* we have poeitiTe mformation firbm oertain ooantrisSb 
some of the statements having been supplied by membeis of 
the Gypsy Lore Society to the early series of the Sode^s Journal 
No evidence can be clearer than that which relates to Poland and 
Lithuania. 

' From the sixteenth century till the close of the eighteenth the 
Chancellor Royal nominated a Regent of the Gt/psirf< from among 
the Polish gentry,' writes the Chevalier de Zieliiiski (vol. ii. p. 239). 
'These regents were the supreme judges for the Gypsies of the 
district; they gave laws to the Gypsies; they had the right of 
punishing the Gypsies, and of levying taxes on them. King 
Casimir Jagellon took the Gypsies under his protection, and was 
desirous of settling them in colonies. In the eighteenth century 
the Gypsies lived at Rajgrod, Bar, Mir, Murachwa, Barglov, and 
Pinsk. In the eighteenth centuiy the Princes Radziwill took the 
Gypsies under their protection, and on 22nd July 1778 Prince 
Stanislas Badziwill nominated a Lithuanian gentleman, John 
Gfyf-lCaroinkowski, as " Regent of the Gypsies." This nomina- 
tion was confirmed the same year by King Stanislas August 
Poniatowski for Poland and Lithuania^ with the right of exacting 
taxes from each individual Gypsy. Harcinkowski was a severe 
and despotic regent He dressed as a Polish gentleman: a zu^pon 
(long coat), a kontuaz (a doak with long open sleeves, which were 
thrown over the back), a hotpak on hb head, and in his hand he 
always carried a huzdygan (a species of marshal's baton with a 
large knob at the end), and at his girdle a hiziin (horsewhip). 
The last of the Gypsy Regents in Poland and Lithuania was a 
certain Gryf-Zuamirowski, a Lithuanian gentleman, who proved 
very severe.' * 

The date when Count Zuamirowski flourished is not specified; 
but Grelhnann speaks of a Gypsy vayvode in Courland, in the full 
exercise of his power, at the time when Grellmanu was writing his 
book* (c. 1787). Grellmann describes him ^ as ' not only very much 
respected by his own people, but even by theCk>urland nobility ; he 
is esteemed a man of high rank, and is frequently to be met with 

* For iniormatiuQ ou tbU subject Paul Bataillard (/. O. L, S.^ Old Seriei, 
L see note) ipMibny >«fin to ppw 1S7-S8 of Iff. T. Narlmti** J?^« iUitoryoniy iwitf 
C^fi/ilHI^tgo (Historical Sketch of the Oypsy People), Vilna, 1830. 

* D%a»ertai.\on on iht Oipsies, the title given in the English translation bjr 
ICatthew R»per (London, 1787), tho edition to which the reeder i« referred for 
pMM^ qnoled in tlue pnper. > 0>p. eic, p. tt. 
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at «DtertaimiientB and card pardes in (he fint famiUei, where he is 
always a welcome gueit The name of the preaeDt one,' he adds, 
'ia Geozge or (aoooiding to the Courland pronunciation) Gurge. 
Hia dreaa ia uncommonly rich, in compariaon of othera of his kind, 
generaUj ailk in summer, and conatantly Telvet in winter.' 

It will be seen, then, that the Gypsies of Poland and Lithuania, 
during tho sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, were 
ruled over by genuine counts, men of Polish and Lithuanian stock, 
who would be recognised as nobles, or perhaps as lesser nobles or 
gentry, by every herald in Europe. And yet these ' Regents of the 
Gypsies' would be spoken (jf colloquially, and in any casual refer- 
ence, as ' Gypsy counts.' The expression is ambiguous, and yet it 
is not incorrect. They were not only Polish or Lithuanian counts ; 
they were also counts of the Gypsies. It was to them that the 
Gypsies of those territories looked up as their rulers and law- 
giTers ; and it was to them that the Gypsies paid their taxes — an 
important consideration. Our authority doea not tell us whether 
they delegated their power, in some degree, to local leaders or 
ohiefik If so, these latter may eaaily have been of Gypay blood. 
And it ia quite posaible that they were also atyled *counta' by 
their own followera. Thia, we ahall aee, waa actually the podcion 
in Hungary. Nevertheless, it must alwaya be kept in view that 
the aupieme count of the Gypsies of Poland and Lithuania, during 
the period specified, waa a member of the nobiliiy, or at any rate 
of the petite noUeeee, of Europe. 

From Hungarian aouroea we obtain aimihur teatimony. Our 
information is partly derived from Professor Emil Thewrewk de 
Ponor's Literary Guide, which forms Part ii. of the Archduke 
Josef's Gijpsi/ (iraiinaar (Czigdny Nyelvatan), published in 1888. 
Or, rather, fioui a synopsis of the Literary Guide, which its author 
contributed to our Journal in July 1890. As one of the many 
Europeans who cannot read Magyar, I have to be content with 
this synopsis until a full translation is furnished by some of our 
Hungarian members. What the author tells us is that pages 274 
to 277 of his Guide deal with ' The Political Organisation of the 
Gypsies'; 'The Title of the Captain in Hungary, Vajda'; 'The 
Symbol of the Gypsy Captain' and ' Goblet of the Captain'; and, 
lastly, ' The G3rpsy Captaincy as Office of State.' Here we gain a 
wider view of the question than is a£foided by the account from 
Poknd. For our Hungarian authority aaaerta or impliea that the 
Gypsy ciq»taincy became an office of atate in later timee, having 
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been originally an office belonging ezdusively to the Gypsies 
themselTeB. 'As in Poland/ he infbrms im> 'the Gypsy kingship 
was kUer conferred on nohles. With as the Gypsy oaptainey was 
vested in the nobility of Transylvania and Hungary. The vay- 
Yodeship or captaincy of the Gypsies has long bsen with us an 
office of state, combined with which were iura pnurogaHva, 
finietU8 et emUwnenia, which the Grown bestowed on distin- 
guished persons as a reward of merit, but not on Gypsies. In 
Transylvania we find sometimes one, sometimes two such cap- 
taincies. In Hungary there have been four—one on each side of 
the Danube, and one on each side of the Theiss.' He adds that 
pages 279 to 284i of his Guide reproduce documents confirming 
these statements. Other docunienLs relating to the captaincy of 
the Gypsies are cited at page 289. Finalh-, he observes on another 
page: 'We have already spoken of the vayvodeship of the 
Gypsies. We may add here : after the death of Tlosvay, Sieg- 
mund Szontai: applied for the post of vayvode. His application, 
which illustrates instructively the captaincy or vayvodeship of the 
Gypsies, was of the following purport ; see page 283. It is written 
in Latin. The first answer to his application was that the office 
would not be filled up again ; page 284.' 

When these passages in the Czigdfny Nydvatam have been 
examined afresh, by some one of our members to whom that work 
is accessible, and who will translate the Magyar paragraphs into a 
West-European language, additional light will undoubtedly be 
thrown upon the question. In the meantime we may examine 
Fkofessor Emil de Thewrewk's abstract of the facts. 

We find, then, that in Hungary and Transylvania, presumably 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries (as in 
Poland and Lithuania), there were five or six contemporaneous vay* 
Todes or counts of the Gypsies who were not of Gypsy race, but 
were distinguished Hungarians and Transylvanians upon whom 
the Crown conferred these appointments as a reward of merit. 
Consequently, any reference to Gypsy vap'odes, during the period 
in question, must be understood to denote non-Gypsies. Their 
titles, moreover, far from being spurious, were as genuine and 
legitimate as any in Europe. 

But the most signiticant fact of all is embodied in the state- 
ment that those eminent personages received their Gypsy vayvode- 
ship as a remird. It was a reward beyond a doubt, for the office 
carried with it prerogative rights, revenue, and incidental emolu* 
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ments. Herein lies a palpable explanation of one of the puzzles of 
Gypsy history. As long as those desirable appointments existed, 
it was to the interest of all actual and prospective Tayrodes of the 
Gypsies that the Gypnes themselves should continue in the land. 
Without them, there would be no vajrvodeship, and no rich 
imnnes to be drawn. It is obvious, thmfore, that the presenoe 
of the Gjpsies in their country was advantageous to a not mo(m- 
sidenbla section of the upper class of Hungaiy and T^raasylvania. 
A paiaJkl case is aflEbrded by PoUnd and Lithuania. For there^ 
also, the ncn-Gypsy ruler of the Gypsies had Uie right of levying 
taxes on his subjects, and in this respect he appears to have 
stretdied his power to the utmost. Consequently, over a laige tract 
of General Europe the continuance of the Gypsies was strongly 
denred by a certain class of non-Gypsies. On the other hand, the 
great majority of the population regarded the G}^ies as an 
intolerable burden, and would fain have got rid of them alto- 
gether. This, also, was the view of the very governments who 
maintained the State appointments of Gypsy captaincies — a curious 
paradox. In 1557 and 1558 Poland enacted that the Gypsies 
should be hunted fronj the country, and that any one giving them 
concealment should be punished as an accomplice.^ And yet, for 
the next two centuries, this same Poland continued to appoint 
regents of the Gypsies, who, in virtue of their office, had the 
right to regard each individual Gypey as a source of income, and 
who therefore desired that the race should be increased rather 
than diminished or expelled. These conBicting interests were 
quite irreconcilable, and thus we find that for many generations 
one side was engaged in passing the most severe laws against the 
Gypsies^ while the other side was doing its best to reduce these 
laws to a dead letter. This observation is not intended to apply 
to Poland only, for the more we look into the matter, the more we 
realise that the position of Poland was by no means singular. 

Of the Gypsy vayvodes of Hungary and Transylvania 
Grellmann furnishes some interesting details, which are not in- 
cluded in the accoimt given above. He explains that there were 
fonnerly two different kinds of vayvodes. ' Each petty tribe had 
its own leader ; besides which they had four superior vayvodes, of 
their own caste,* on both sides the Danube and Theiss ; whose 
usual residences were at Haab, Lewentz, Szathmar, and Kaschau : 

> J, Q. L. S., 01d8«cto%B.m 

* Not ol thmr oira raM, at tha aaqml ahom. 
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to these the smaller vayvodes wen aocoantabla . . . But the 
Gypsies in Hungaiy and Transylvania were so eireiimstanced as 
'aoi to be at liberty to chooae any except the small Tayvodes of 
each tribe from their own people^ but not the superior ▼a3rvode8. 
These superintendents, to whom the Gypsies in many districts 
were 8ul:rjeot» have existed till lately (there is still one in Tran- 
8ylyania» who has jurisdiction oyer the gold-washers) ; hut they 
were appointed by the Court* and always selected from the 
Hnng!Brian nobility. It was by no means a despicable appoint- 
menti as each Gypsy was bound to pay him a guilder annually, 
of which one-half was demanded at Easter, the other half at 
MichsftTmaa. la, order to render the levying this tax more certain, 
the magistrates in all towns, cities, and villages were ordered to be 
assisting to the collectors, where necessary ; to protect them also 
from any violence that might be offered by the Gypsies. These 
superior vayvodes are now no longer appointed, except the single 
one in Transylvania. But the Gypsies still continue the custom 
among themselves of dignifying certain persons, whom they make 
heads over them and call by the exalted Shivonian title, vayvode. 
Every one is capable of being elected who is of a family descended 
from a former vayvode. The particular distinguishing mark of 
dignity is a U^ge whip hanging over the shoulder.' ^ 

Among many other documents of interest, Grellmann prints * two 
commissions by Queen Isabella of Hungaiy, granted in the year 
1557. Both refer to Transylvania only, are written in Latin, and 
are in cognate terms. The opening salutation of the first docu- 
ment shows that it is addressed to every official in Trsnsylvania: 
'Isabella Dei Gratia Begina Hungarie, DalmatisB, Croatia, etc. 
Fidelibus nostris umversis & [singulis, SpectabOibus, Kagnificis, 
IJgr^giis, Kobilibus, item Prudentibus, & circumspectis judidbus» 
civibus dvitatum, oppidorum ft villarum, & aliomm quorumounque 
locorum pmfectis, cunctis etiam aliis cujus cunque status & oondi* 
tionis hominibus, in Regno nostro Transilvanioe, prssendum noti* 
tiam habituris, salutem & gratiam.' The second letter is similarly 
addressed. The first is in favour of two of Isabella's courtiers, Caspar 
Nagy and Francis Balatsi (styled the Honourable Lord Balatsi de 
Kiskend in the second letter), who have been appointed Vayvodes of 
the Cigans of Transylvania. The second is in favour of Balatsi only, 
whose office is described as * officium Wayvodatus Pharaonuia 
ac Cziganorum ubique in ambitu harum partium Rcgni noslri 
^ DmtrkUMm,Tpp,M, *Atppu 197-8. 
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TmnOyanm' Tho gift of the letten is that all (hoie offidak are 
commanded to aid the ▼ayvodee, if neoesiaij, in collecting the 
tribute due by tbe Gypsies, according to old custom, to their Tay- 
▼odea. That, on the other hand, the vayvodee were in the habit 

of extorting more than their due, when possible, is seen by two 
supplications of 1558 and 15G0, made to Queen Isabella and her 
son and successor John ii.,^ on the part of the Gypsies themselves: 
* quia Czigiini per Vaivodas eorum variis taxationibus et exactioni- 
bus extraordinariis, contra voterem consuetudineni ipsorum in- 
festantur.' The supplicants therefore ask the sovereign to remind 
the Gypsy vayvodes that they are only entitled to exact one florin 
yearly from each of their subjects, in half-yearly payments. 

In all of these documents of 1557-GO the condition of things 
dealt with is referred to as of ancient standing. We must there- 
fore aiBume that it had its beginning long before the sixteenth 
century. As a matter of £sot, there is positive evidence that the 
'Hungarian Gypaiee, or a section of them, were governed in the 
year 1428 by a vayvode whom the Emperor Sigiamund designated 
' our faithfiil [aubjecty This letter also is printed by Grellmann.* 
It is addreaeed to all the officials^ high and low, throughout the 
Empire, and begins thus: 'Sigismundus Dei gratia Bomanorum 
Bex semper Augustus, ac Hungarin, Bohemiie, Dalmatin, Croa- 
tm, ftc., Rex. Fidelibus nostris universis Nobilibus, Militibus 
CasteUanis, Officialibus, Tributaries, civitatibus liberis, oppidis et 
eorum judicibus in Regno et sub Dominio nostro constitutis 
et existentibus salutem cum dilectione.* It then recites how ' our 
faithful [subjects],' Ladislaus, vayvode of the Cigans, with others 
belonging to him (cum aliis ad ipsuni spectantibus), had come 
into the imperial presence, 'here in Zips' (hue in Sepus), and had 
humbly laid their request before the emperor, who decided to 
grant them the privilege asked. The emperor, therefore, by this 
letter, commands all those to whom it is addressed, on their 
allegiance, to favour and protect (favere ac conservare) the said 
Count Ladislaus and the Cigans who are subject to him (Ciganos 
sibi subjectos). ' And if any trouble or disturbance should arise 
among the Cigins, then none of you whomsoever, but Count 
Ladislaus alone, shall have the power of judging and acquitting.' 
It is further commanded that this letter, when presented, shall 
always be returned after perusal to the person presenting it 

The way in which we came to know the terms of this in- 

> FMiitadbjGrd]iiiMn,2Knir«nfi0R,pwMt. • thid,,m. 
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tenstiiig letter is tliat it was pnaented at Ratisbon in the saxumer 
of 1484, the year after it waa written ; and that Andreas, pveabyter 
of Ratisbon, made a copy of it in his journal, which leoords the local 
events of the years 1422-7. In that journal the chnmider states 
that this is one of several such letters carried by the Gypsiea 
He calls them ' Cingari, commonly called dgawntbr ' (Zigeuner)» 
and he adds that they pitched thehr tents in the fields, and were 
not allowed to inhabit towns. He also states that they were much 
given to stealing. It was popularly believed at Ratisbon that 
they had como to spy out tho land. One statement of the 
presbyter to which special attention is drawn by Bataillard^ is that 
those Cingari or Zigeiiner were all natives of Hungary (haec gens k 
partibiis Ungariae oriunda). They were therefore born subjects 
of the emperor.- Had it not been for the imperial protection, 
indeed, their thieving propensities would have received a severer 
check than the mere prohibition from living in the town. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that that prohibition 
extended to Count I^idislaus himself, who was presumably 
lodged like any other man of quality. A marked distinction of 
this kind is recorded at Bologna in 1422. For, on the 18th of 
July in that year, as we learn the Chronicles of Bologna^' 
a certain *duca di Egitto,' named IXike Andrea^ with a followinfj^ 
of about a hundred men, women, and children ' of his country,' 
arrived in that town. The duke lodged at the Albergo dd 
or Kin^B Inn, but his followers were quartered within and with- 
out the gate known as the Porta di Galiera^ and they also settled 
themselves under the porticoes. A fortnight later Duke Andrea 
and his company set out for Bome. 

From the iM that his wife was a fortune-teller, that he was 
styled 'a duke of Egypt,' and that his people belonged to ^his 
country,' the racial position of Duke Andrea is open to question. 
That be wjis of Gypsy blood is far from improbable. Nevertheless, 
he may have been a Venetian noble. Venice, then a great and 
powerful state, was paramount in the island of Corfu. And we are 
told by the Marquis Adriano Colocci that in Corfu there was a fief 
or barony of the Cingani which was held by successive Venetians 

> /. O. L. 8„ Old SeriM, i S40. 

' The Ratisbon account is presented in the Rerum Boicarum Seripiorts of 
Oefelius, AugsViurg, 176.3, vol. i. p. 21, whence it has been copied by F. Dyrlnnd; 
TcUere og Natmandsfolk i JJanmark, Copeulmgen, 1572, p. 365. 

' Set If uimtoffi*! Remm ItaUearum 8erfylon§, xvilL 61 1«18. Dyrlniid ivpcodneeft 
thepMnfaatpik. 9IHMof hit Tmttn 0g NaimandtfoUL 
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during the fifibeenth, nzteenlh, and amnteenth oenturiea He cites 
also a document of the year 1692 which was issued by a Venetian 

baron who was Giudice e Capituno delli Acingani, that is to say, 
Judge and Captain of the Gypsies of Corfu. From these state- 
ments it is quite evident that licre, on the Adriatic, there wiis the 
same poUtical (as distinguished from racial) relationship between 
Gypsies and their counts that then existed in Central Eumpe. It 
is quite possible ihat Duke Andrea held the Gypsy barony in 
Corfu, and that he and his followers had come from no greater 
distance than that island. Of the side issue raised by the use 
of the name 'flgypt,' I must defer consideration to a future 
paper. 

From what has been said, then, it appears that throughout 
a wide region of Europe, from the Baltic and the Gulf of Riga 
to the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, the Gypsies were for* 
merly the subjects of certain noblemen, not of Gypsy race, who 
were appointed to their positions by the sovereign cnT their country, 
or by a delegate, as in the case of the Chancellor Royal of Poland. 
That a different state of things existed in Western Europe seems 
unlikely. I shall not attempt at present to examine the claims of 
the many titular nobles who figure in medinval Gypsy annals, and 
whose position is not so clearly defined as In most of the precedmg 
instances.^ But there is one instance, that of the ruler of the 
Gypsies in Scotland, which is specially deserving of attention. 

In the year 1540 this personage ruled over the Scottish Gypsies 
in virtue of powers formally delegated to him by the King of 
Scotland. The document conferring those powers upon him is 
thus described in the Re(jistt'r of the Priry Seal (vol. .\iii. fol. 83) : 
' Preceptum literc Johannis Wanne tilii et horedis quondam 
Johannis Fall minoris Egipti comitis ac domini et magistri 
Egiptiorum infra regnum Scotie existentium Dando sibi sibi 
potestatem predictos Egiptios ad sibi obediendum et parendum 
plectere et punire, &a Apud Sanctiaadream xxvi die mensis 
May Anno Domini j™ t« xl**. per signaturam.' 

Heie, once more, we have the same situation as in Central 

' A mass of materinl relating to the Gj^psy nobles of the fifteenth century will 
be found in the late Paul BataiUard's articlea contributed to the Old Seriea of our 
Journal, to1«. i. and ii. In these articles Bataillard shows an intiuity of patient 
inVMtigation, and future writers on thb mibjMt will find his store of facts and 

references invaluable. For r» ?yno|>si9 of many of these facts I may also refer to mj 
article on ' The People of Little Kgypt ' in the MontlUy Heview (London : Murray) of 
May igOB. 
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Europe : the sovereign recognisiiig the right of a certain individual 
to govern all the Gypsies in the oountiy. In this case John Wann, 
alias Fall or Faw(l^e names are interchangeable) is styled a count 
and lord of LasBer Egypt^ as veil as Master of the Ijgyptians 
dwelling within the kingdom of Scotland. That is to say, his 
title is not a Scottish one. But he bears an old Scottish somame. 
and his father was resident in Scotland before him. The designa- 
tion of 'Egypt' is really a minor affidr, as we shall see afterwards. 

In order that the situation may be still better understood, 
I shall quote somewhat fully from a document which the King of 
Scotland had signed three months earlier than that given above. 
It begins: 'James by the grace of God King of Scots, To our 
Sheriffs of Edinburgh principal and within the constabulary of 
Haddins^ton, Berwick, &c. &c. &c., Bailies of Kyle, Carrick, and 
Cunningham, and their Deputies, Provosts, Aldermen, and Bailies 
of our burghs and cities of Edinburgh, Haddington, &c. &c. »S:c., 
and to all other Sherifts, &c., within our realm, — Greeting. For- 
asmuch as it is humbly meant and shown to us b}' our lovit^ John 
Faw, lord and earl of Little Egypt, That whereas he obtained our 
Letters under our Great Seal directed to you . . . and all and 
sundry others having authority within our realm to assist him in 
execution of justice upon his company and folks conform to the 
laws of Eigyptk and in punishing all them that rebel against him ' ; 
nevertheless, a certain Sebastian and others had cast off their 
allegiance to their lawful leader, although the latter possessed 
' the said Sebastian's obligation, made in Dunfermline before our 
Master of the Household that he and his company should remain 
with him and in no wise depart f)N>m him, as the same bears.' In 
direct opposition to this, ' the said Sebastian, by sinister and wrong 
information, false relation and circumyention of us [the king], has 
purchased our writings discharging him and the remainder of the 
persons above written, his accomplices and partakers, of the said 
John's company/ For these causes, ' we charge you straitly, and 
command that, incontinent these our Letters seen, you and each 
one of you within the bounds of your office command and charge 
all our lieges ' that no aid should be given to Sebastian and his 
accomplices against ' John Faw, their Lord and master,' to whom 
the authorities are commanded to lend their prisons, stocks, and 
fetters, 'so that the said John have no cause of complaint here- 

■ A ooatnotiQii of *bdov«d,' and ttted ia Itgftl phiMwlogy to dmott • lajti 
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upon in time coming, nor to nsort again to us [the king] to that 
effect' 

This last statement is perhaps the most significant of all It is 
a ^Ustinct admismon that if the King of SeotUmd had not taken 
steps to uphold the authority of the Gypsy count, the latter 

would have had legitimate ' cause of complaint,' with the right to 
appeal again to the king for aid. Moreover, even the recalcitrant 
Sebastian did not attempt to separate himself and his followers 
from the jurisdiction of their recognised leader until after he had 
(although by misrepresentation) obtained written warrant to do so 
from the officers of the Crown. But the whole document bristles 
with interesting points. To consider these in detail is beyond 
the scope of this paper. Enough has been cited to show that in 
sixteenth-century Scotland, as in Hungary and other countries of 
Europe, the captaincy of the Gypsies was a State office, carrjring 
with it obligations on the part of the Crown as well as on the part 
of the Gypsy captain or count. 

In this Scottish instance, however, the racial position of the 
Gypsy leader is not clearly defined. The king styles him his 
'lorit,' or loyal subject; but further evidence is hicking. Indeed, 
the references to 'the laws of Egypt,' and his designation of a 
'lord and earl of Little £^pt' might, at the first glance, seem to 
piece him at once among people of Gypsy blood. Consideration 
of this question may well be deferred to another opportunity. 
There are many other instances equally dubious. The truth of 
the statement that Gypsy nobles were of two kinds has been suffi- 
ciently illustrated in the foregoing pages. In Poland, Conrland, 
Lithuania, Hungary, and Venice, the supremo rulers of the Gypsies 
were not themselves of Gypsy race. Presumably, they could not 
even speak Romanes ; at any rate, at the date of their appointment 
to office. But the subordinate chiefs, elected apparently by the 
Gypsies themselves, may bo supposed to have possessed the hdlo 
rat, or dark blood, although perliaps in varying de^^rees. It may 
even have happened that the son of a non-Gypsy count, by a 
Qypaj mother, was permitted by the authorities to succeed his 
father in the office of supreme ruler. 

Swabia furnishes us with two examples similar to that of the 
ScottiA Lord and Earl of Little Egypt in 1540. That is to saj, in 
all three we have the recognition of a foreign loeality, combined 
with indications that the personages in question were not actually 
foreigners. The Swabian examples have been often quoted by 
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others, but it is desirable to repeat the quotation in this place. 
Our authority is the Swabian chronicler Crusius, who, in his 
Annates Sucrici (Frankfort. 159C, vol. ii., pp. 384, 510), tells us 
how, in the year 1445, 'on St. Sebastian's Even, there died the 
high-born lord, Lord Panuel, duke in Little Egypt, and lord of 
Hirschhom in the same land.' And further how, at Pfortzen, in 
1498, ' there died the well-born Lord John, Free Count out of 
Little Egypt, to whose soul may God be gracious and mercifiiL' 
Emblazoiied on the tomb of Lord Panuel are his arms — a golden 
eagle crowned, and for creet^ aboye a crowned helmet, a stag-hom 
erect Crusiua records that tlua monument is placed in a little 
monastery beside Schloss Fttrstenau, a castle of the Counts of 
Erbach, in the Odenwald ; and that the epitaph is in these words : 
— ' Als man zahlt nach Christus vusers seligmachers Geburt 1445, 
auff S. Sebastians Abend, ist gestorben der Hochgebom Herr, Herr 
Panvel, Herzog in klain Aegypten vnd Herr zum Hirsehhom 
desselben Lands.' Were the ntuation of this Hirschhom not so 
emphatically stated, one would naturally suppose that it was the 
neighbouring castle of that name, whose ruin.s may yet be seen, a 
dozen miles to the east of Heidelberg, on the Neckar. That Lord 
Panuel was a scion of the baronial family of Von Hirschhom 
seems more than probable. It is inconceivable tliat the monks of 
a monastery in the very neighbourhood of Hirschhom would give 
burial to an impostor who had assumed a designation associated 
with that family. This, however, is a point which can best be 
dealt with by one of our German colleagues, versed in the histoiy 
of Swabia. To such a historian, also, may be referred, for further 
elucidation, the record of 1498, quoted above in English. The 
original entry, as given by Crusius, is: 'Pfortzae* an. 1498. Auff 
Montag nach Urbani, starb der wolgebom Herr Johan, Freygraff 
ausz kleinem Aegypten: desz Seel Gott gnedig Tnd barmh. 
[barmhertzig] woU seyn.' In the maigin Crusius has added the 
words Zygefma cornea, and he had previously glossed the epitaph 
of 1445 with Panud Aegypiiua. But althoii^ these designations 
signify a Zigeuner count and an Egyptian Panuel, and although 
both are styled nobles of Little Egypt in the original passages, it 
does not necessarily follow therefrom that either or both were of 
Gypsy race. On the contrary, it may be questioned whether the 
expressions ' hochgebom* and 'wolgebom' would ever have been 

> This is the village of Pfortien, u&d not tha town of Pforzhaimt *• luM bMB 
lometime* supposed. 
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Applied by a European chioxiicler of the fifteenth centuiy to aaj 
man of Gypsy blood. 

It is evident that the TariouB lefsrences which I have here 
brought together demand a fuller consideration than it is possible 
to give them at present Other evidence of a similar kind could 
he adduced, but there is little need to multiply instances. What 
has already been said will suffice to emphasise the important fact 
Uiat Gypsy nobles were by no means invariably Gypaie& Indeed, 
the higher their rank, the less likely were they to be of Gypsy 
blood. It may sound paradoxical to say that by studying the 
history of those counts of the Gypsies who were not of Gypsy 
blood we shall find our way to a true conception of the history of 
tho Gypsies themselves. But that, I believe, will be the result of 
such a study. 

In making these extracts, I have purposely avoided, for the 
sake of conciseness, many side-issues whicli cannot be ultimately 
ignored. In a future paper I hope to refer to these, and to offer a 
solution of more than one seeming inconsistency. 



IIL— THE • GERMAN GYPSIES' AT BLACKFOOL 

By John Saufsox 

IT was a lucky star methought which had guided the foreign 
Gypsies to Blackpool Here at least ihey would find rest for 
Uie soles of their feet For this gay Lancashire watering-place is 
one of the few towns where Gypsies are regarded as an asset. 
And so from Pentecost to Michaelmas you will find scores of tents 
pitched on the sands of the South Shores where young and old 
Gypsy witches duker without let or hindrance, while their men 
folk take charge of shooting-galleries, merry-go-rounds, switch- 
back railways, water-chutes, bowling-greens, and other recreative 
delights. Here in a corner of the sandhills, paled in by stake and 
canvas, the newly arrived German Gypsies— a band of seventy 
souls — could bo viewed or interviewed for the modest sum of 
twopence. Drawn up within were their long, low-set wagons, 
the Gypsy women squatted on tho ground surrounded by their 
half-naked progeny, while the men, black and bearded, strolled 
about smoking long, narrow-bowled pipes. The first indication of 
charitable intention on the part of any visitor was the signal for a 
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general descent upon him by the decolUteea mothers of Egypt^ 
exhibiting their sucklings to excite compassion, and driving each 
other away like wildfowl fighting for food thrown to them. Even 
sturdy, well-grown youths, looking like own brothers to our 
English Bos wells, were not ashamed of pressing their atomachflr 
and pointing to their mouths to signify they were hungry. la 
the centre of the ring, selling ' bost-karts,' was a Gypsy boy, with a 
droll, pathetic expression, like a circus clown sad at hearty an 
impression enhanced by hia ridiculous dress^ for he wore a red foz 
covered with gold braid, a scarlet jacket, and a brilliant aaah 
emblasoned with the royal arms and a robiomid portrait of 
King Edward vil In this garb, and skipping about with a fixed 
grin which only accentuated the ruefulness of his countenance, he 
looked so like an organ-grinder's jacko, that it was difficult to resist 
casting a fiirtiVe glance for the tail which ought to have peeped 
out beneath his red jackets According to my custom when 
meeting strange Gypsies, I made no immediate attempt to engage 
them in conversation, but walked around the little groups with 
the mien of a stolid Britisher, accustoming my ear to their 
guttural tones and strange accent, until I could follow their 
Romani without much difficulty. They were speaking, not, as I 
had anticipated, the ordinary Gerumn dialect of Liebich and 
Finck, but one Avhich, in such peculiarities as the oblique article 
Ic and the use of ri for ' not ' and mi for ' don't,' showed traces of 
Rumanian inHiience. Yet the stress was not Rumanian, nor 
were the terminations clipped as in the wonderful tales of Barbu 
Constantinescu. And at last I decided that they must be 
speaking a form of speech from the neighbourhood of the. 
Karpathians, as like as might be that of the stories ooUeoted hy 
Leo Kirilowicz from the Gypsies of Bukovina. 

The monkey-boy was the first I spoke to, and the effect was 
instantaneous. His jaw dropped, then followed an amazed stare 
and finally a grin which crept gradually across his fieuse unUl it 
reached at last from ear to ear, or, if you prefer the variant of my 
friend Amos Price, 'from 'ere to there.' In a moment I was 
surrounded by a dozen Gypsy men all firing off eager questions. 
Was I a Gypsy or a gojikdno rom? (theur equivalent of Romany 
Rye). What country did I belong to ? and so forth. I had felt 
some doubt as to xAy capacity to maintain a conversation in an 
unfamiliar dialect, but these friendly greetings seemed to endow me 
with an unexpected volubility and command of language, so that 
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I spoko almost as fluently and eagerly as the Gypsies themselves, 
quickly picking up now accents and intonations, until soon my 
Romani differed little from their own. They belonged, I learned, 
to the Preistlko tem, or Prussia; but they were of that far-travel- 
ling order of Gypsies who are the real cosmopolitans, and in their 
band were some Hungarians and Roumanians. And, like Borrows 
Spanish Gypsies, they had two names — one for the gdjoa and one 
for themselves. The alias of the broad-built chief Bacdri was 
Steinbach, while another was known to the gentiles as Heinrich 
Wilhelm Rosenberg, and among those whose names I learned 
weie L4yi Vairo;^, his wife Kald^, and their son Y&nko ; Eutsdl 
YHtox <ukd his wife Anika; Y6tQka Rut and his wife H^la; and 
T&;^mi F^renz and L6Ia T6ya» and Yani, Rut's son, and Tsdkro 
Mulak6ka and the old Hungarian Rdya FftrkalS, nicknamed 
•jtwrS choxdno' and his wife Hdina» his boy BiUfel KiUa and his 
girl UiSd BAbft. And then by a happy chance it occurred to me 
to ask whether they knew any paramiO, a word which had a 
magical efibct In a moment one of their number, L4iji, was 
summoned, thrust towards me, and had b^gun the recital of the 
'Count's Daughter,' which I took down on the afternoon of 
Monday, 29th July, in the year of grace 1906, sitting cross-legged 
on the sands with notebook on my knee, in the midst of a noisily 
inquisitive rabble, whose interest in my proceedings did not render 
my task an easier one. 

I got no translation of the story ; for, as I found that any 
interruption asking for the German of a Gypsy phrase which I did 
not understand had the eflect of putting them out, I went straight 
on, trusting to be able to disentangle doubtful passages at my 
leisure. It is not much of a tale after all, yet they listened to it 
as though it had been holy writ Simple souls, dear Reader! but 
before we pity their simplicity let us remember that they were not 
exactly little children in their own line, but rather the most 
accomplished horse-dealers that ever cracked a whip— the despair 
and admiration of our own English ffraiiyfferi. I recall now the 
field at P^— , where, risking the triad of erils prophesied for me 
by LoTcU the yovaageit—mdriben, Iwriben, otjwil4hen — slept out 
with my fbrngn friends under the open sky. Dealers have flocked 
from far and near, eager to pit their judgment •Jigainst that of the 
aliens. Horses are bought and sold, baigains struck, or off, with 
contagious promptitude. Here is a promising young animal 
led out and put between the shafts — ^'and don't you forget it, 
VOL. L — NO. n. H 
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guyemor, he 'b a sort ! ' Artless Ruv springs barefoot into the light 
cartk dashes furiouslj up and down the length of the field with a 
fine air of carelessness, and then more slowly parades backwards 
and forwards a second time. Horse-dealeis are not as a rule a 
demonstrative folk, but keen glances are exchanged between the 
local membeEs of the talent sitting round their jar of beer on the 
green sward. 'Don't hunderstand Henglish, don't they?' says 
ICr. Tomlinson, spitting to relieve his feelings ; ' well, they don't 
bloody well need to. There hain't no explanation needed. Hit's 
a diagram, that 's wot it is. Gor love me if I hever seen such a 
show in my life. Goes like a crab, and look at 'is "ifs" and 
*' bumps." Doesn't 'arf show 'im, does he, guvernor ? ' And oven 
to my untutored eye it is plain that any mere verbal picture of 
the horse's weak points would now be superfluous. We have the 
obverse of their coin a minute later, when Kutsul displays a beast 
which they propose to sell. 

But this is to divagate — so here, Ro7)ianS Ra'idle, is the tale, 
such as it is; and if these gentry were German Gypsies, then 
perhaps the ' Count's Daughter' may be the first German Gypsy 
folk-tale recorded by a gajiMmo 

HaMres sas grvvd} Saa lea Hacares was a count. He 

yek rdJdl. Sas I rdldl ck.^Svta had one girl. The girl was a 

herUr)%, di mukeUis te joL dvri seventeen year old. He would 

p*l ' puv. not let her go out afield. 

Tdi gilaa diyri p'l piiv kdiia And she went out afield when 

MS deUvta berS^i. Tdi gilas she was a seventeen year old. 

dvrl t&e pat Tdi dvUdS'le And she went down to the 

pS4^ 0 k&mpo} Ta aaa dA% water. And the ferry-boat came 

4orp*dkdmpd, Tdi idrdind-la* by water. And there were two 

graudtia rdkUct, robbers in the ferry-boat And 

they stole the count's girL 

Bddv/Ma rdJdia ^ herl They sought the girl for one 

(k 'TakU4a rdkUa, Ta&upai year. They did not find the 



' gr&vS] Germ. Oraf, suffix •o for mora vanal .«•. 

* p'i]=pe {. Cp. Mik., 44, pnMP* •'at, bei, fOr, mi*} pe i«»MatrMtMl 
form of opri. 

* h6mp&] Hung, hmp^ ' ferry ' ; bfliioeltnuttbte 'farry^boat,' which Mams to b« 
till* MDM required here. But in a diflhiint tale Yiii, Bw** wwi, med h iw f d dmplj 
M the equivalent of b^r6. 

* 4a} I uee a hyphen where the obi. art. 4a (fern.), 4€ (maso.), or -It (plur.) is 
■onadodMtlioaghpwtof tbepveoediag wovd. 0^ the imm pnolloe la th« Bvn* 
Qyp. of Bttrbn Comtantiiwen. 
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grM SMf maWV^ PMIaa 6 

maUli le grovdaki: 'Me jav ie 
rOddvlardkliap'Cf tern.' 'Knrin^ 
giUis i n'lldl dvrl <\nda^ ker?' 
pn/el o rrudill. Ta nikadas d 
fjrovu k(ii fjf.bis I rnkll pa-ke 
pdili, Ta gUas 6 maUli, 

Ta kod' oMlas paMl pe tan 
kdtdr i rdklia le 'or 'yigMe.* 
Ta Tndrdedes, fdrde-Ua^ koddi^ 
sUhe^ 6ijT \te] rtiklia i&rdL 
lAgMH le rald4$ dmda piffd 
bdrd ves. 

0 rdH5 fgm^ jAnUta [te] 
mdlo90 Finde4e S&r le rah" 
IM: 'Te v^eaUllaid Hm^n- 
daa^&ea tut JdtS/r edlaxdr 
paldL 8% man hadi ik fM^. 
Te 7ia kamis la. Te p&n'la t uM 
% rdkll: " Xoi' ^ ka mes maf"^^ 
(i rdkll) mindiidr'^- te penes 
aindrj i.' Gilo-ke ^ o cOr te cord. 

Kdiia (jilo-ke ^(yr it Sard, las 
i rdkLi le raMis vaaiistar, ligir- 



girl. And near the count lived 

a poor painter. Said the painter 
to the count : ' I go to seek 
the girl throughout the land.* 
* Which way went the girl out 
from the house ? ' asks the 
painter. And the count showed 
him where the girl went towards 
the water. And the painter went. 

And he stopped close to the 
place whence the robbers bore 
away the girl And they beat 
him, they stole him, those same 
robbers that stole the girl They 
bore off the boy into their great 
wood. 

The boy was a Tory otuming 
painter. Said the robbers to the 
boy: 'If thou wilt be good we 
will not slay thee. Go, swear 
then, I haye this one daughter. 
Thou must not lore her. If the 
girl says to thee: "Wilt thou 
not love me ? " thou must tell 
us immediately.' The robber 
went away to steal 

When the robber went away 
to steal, the girl took the boy 



' MoMZq Oerm. ifolir, waS&n 411 for Mpeoted -dri. 

•Arfio rig, * this side," 'k6ia rig, ' yond«f dda.* 
' dnda] - arulrdl. Cp. Mik., v. 7. 

* ']fif/^rdi]=Ugirdi, Eng. and W. Oyp. rigtrdL 

• bxiail^hikUlg, • $m] Gwm. -mOe, 
' fgen] Hung, igen, 'very.' Pott, ii. ef). 

* m/Uati]=tndlozil, itulic. pres. third pen. ting. From Germ, mal-tn with mffiz 
-ox, VMd only with loan-words. Cp. Mik., x. 91-2. 

• xoi] Pott^ i 315, No. 11. FoIUh loM-wwd wfaioli, in tho iiutuioM dtod, baa 
the force of although. ma] = man. 

" (i rdMl)] This must have been an aside to myself to make it plain that the 
Hblwaathe speaker of the laat ■e n tt n o e , and tiMt tbe «» nim t» har and not to 
the robber. 

mindydr] Hung, mindjdrt, • imme<Iiately.' 

^ -ke] This suiiix, which I do not understand, can hardly be a mishearing of 
"few, trhleh waa always pronooBoad with gnal dfatfawtnaw. 
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dci8 les atuV d ker pe bi^ tdi Star by the hand and led him into 
vudardperddl. Pdndadds 6/nde the house through four-and- 
nr€ikiUBamd*6vfSdmr. Laadvri twenty doon. She shut in the 
i MUpiaklpiMa} boy within the past] door. The 

girl took out her pistoL 

A sharp thunder-shower drives us inside Ruv's rerdon. His wife 
Hi^la, huge in girth as Aurora of Viilencia, rmiiniages in a chest 
and produces a mighty crystal goblet capacious enough to hold a 
draught of la6i lovina worthy of Borrow himself. They toast me 
with Tavh ha-xtdlo! and the tale is lesumed; but in a manner 
which I do not remember to have seen mentioned elsewhere. 
The original narrator, LdijI Vairo;^, stops suddenly, as diough 
unwilling to have all the glory to himself, and points to another 
who takes up the story where the first had left ofL These 
ehanges ooour three or four dmes in the course of the recital^ 
while sometimes the whole oirde chorus the last words of % 
sentencei And at the foot of every page of my note-book I am 
made to read aloud what I have written, while the face of the 
Gypsy tale-teller wears the proud glow of a young author who for 
the first time sees himself in print All of which goes to prove 
what Paspati pointed out^ and what is equally true of my own 
Welsh Gypsies, that the oral form of Roman! folk-tales is as fixed 
as the text of printed literature ; and so in listening to them we 
listen to the voices of Gypsies dead and gone generations ago. 
The story is continued by Kiktsul Viiiro;^ and Yorska Ruv. 

FimdoB f rMt: *B€Maia Said the girl: 'O boy, if 
de* wjk homUa Tna, imAeddp' thou dost not love me I will 
tvL* *Me'9(n,**pinda8d rdJdd, shoot thee.' 'I have,' said the 
'adk^x d/fnd de na hamdh twt boy,* given oath that I will never 
pdidL* P4nda8€rdXU:*l8^ax love thee.' Sud the girl: 'The 
kdde'Wgik&nH/ I>elfy(i-ma,mS oath that is nothing at all I If 
lig'rab tii* kdtdr dvrl. Ahdna thou takest me I will carry thee 
le bis tdi Star (or ziv4n kdde dil away from here. Now the four- 
kurake. Ml jandv to beS ai to and-twenty thieves live hero two 
drom.' weeks. I know thy wood and 

thy way.* 

* pi$l6U] elMwhsM a dlffmnt qpwker nwkM *pirtol* mMOulim. 

« <ie]=«, 'if.' 

' puikeddp}=puak€ddv, oomp, of puiia, 'gun,' and cldtti, 'I give' or 'strike.' 
« m«-§lHismamdi m, *ert miliL' Cp. Mik., •.r. m. 
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la puJke dncVd Sera. Avilas 
hikl de} D'as vl^ Idkl dd* 
2)uJke pdldl. GSkis o rdkld 
dndo^ sdbl;* 'raklds la H. 
Rijilas upre le his tdi star i^obi. 
'Bakldfi druid pdlicni, 'raklds la 
rdkla, la grdvdskira rdklia, so 
Sorde 808, le deUvta herUyira. 
Baa I rdkll li grovdftki tUta- 
ndrji,'' ta dwi ^flki.^ Mdrlas 
liikd yild.^ Tdi plnjardns u 
rdldo la rdklia, he kodi i rdkli 
U grMtk^t has jdioB 5 rdkld p*d 
tern te TddA pdla la. 



THi pindaa Wei 0 rdkid: 
*Me pdla tu dviUm, pdla tH te 
rCddv tu p'l Html,^^ p'o tern,* 
'Sokerdaat SSo' jcmdsa kdtOr 

Ujdsta/rt* 

Tdi I'as la d rdklo pO ddmO. 
Tdi Vas o rdkld ma^pesa, mdnw, 
mol, but lovif tdi gilastdr diuio 

(Ji jdn'lafi lariij te jal. Tdi 
'raklds a rdklo hdro j^di. Ndsii 
jdnaa haU mdi^^ dur, ke 808 



The boy took the pistol ; he 
shot her in the head. Her 
mother came. Then ho shot 
her mother also. The boy went 
into the rooms ; he found her 
not. He .sought up the four-and- 
twenty rooms. He found [her] 
in the last one ; he found the 
girl, the count's girl, who was 
stolen, the seventeen year old. 
The count's girl was stark naked 
and . . . She was beating her 
heart And the boy knew 
the girl, [knew] that this was 
the count's girl whom the boy 
went throughout the land to 
seek alter. 

And the boy said to her: ' I 
haye oome after thee, after thee 
to find thee throughout the land, 
throughout the world.^ 'What 
shall we do ? How do we know 
whither to go ? * 

And the boy took her on liis 
back. And the hoy took meat 
with him, bread, wine, nmch 
monies, and he went into the 
wood. 

Ho did not know which way 
to go. And the boy found the 
great water. Here they could 



' pMtdlo] op. note 1, p. 116. 

« <fe]=ddi, <Ui. Cp. infra, ii for cdi, also Mik., 17. 
» rr) 'abo.' Mik., tUL »5. 

* du] = fl>iia, acc. fern. Cp. infra, nV7 for niia. 

* dmU/] cannot here = aiuf o. In spite of their wrong appearance aiuirot emtio, 
Qow ia wnM dialMte. • t6bl} pL of a6ba. Hung. «20&a, • raon.* 

* Uttandrfi] ? 'stark naked,' appMMit|y a oomp. «f Hong. Itete, *d«a,' and 
Gyp. ndjfl, 'naked.' 

■ ta dvri K&ki] I am unable to explain this, and probably some interruption 
omMdmtotakedowBtlMpaMtflsinipttfMay. Parkapa tha meaniag is thaltha 
girl had been left without clotkaa ia aidar fkat dia flii|^t not ingapo. 

* yUdJMik., vii. eOJUo, 

>* Mno] Rum. Iwm, " mail Rum. nuy, 'more.' Mik., v. 36. 
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arfldl lea 6 bdrd pdi. Pandas i 
roHidH: 'Ifditia^ jaa kodi. 
AUs kadL Jdstar dpr9 pi4ee 
bdm hSpdH* U d&KL 'mi^ koU 
pe lapdH diU U aihj^* he 
himavin* le &r pcUdl 'me tdi 
'rakina men. F'o kdpdSipdU H 
dikina 

Avile le for kerS pe Si^im6. 

DikU le tor ke Itskl se^ le cOreaki 
U'li lenki romnl Isl munddrdt 
tdi rdkli U grOrnskl (inn rordL 
Gile le i^or miiulydr des u diu 
rigdl'^ pdldl te rod^n le raklh, 
ke jiiyle hddyo^ raklo muii- 
ddrdas le vordska rdmnia, tdi 
Uska M,^ tdi la grov6eka rdkla^^ 
wUadaa, 



not go further, for the great water 
was before him. He said to 
the girl: ' We cannot go jonder. 
Let ns atop here. Let ua go up 
into the great tree to lay us 
down there in the tree to deep^ 
for the robbers will oome after 
usandfindu& Back in the tree 
they will not see us.' 

The robbers came home from 
their robbing. The robbers saw 
that his daughter, the [chief] 
robber's [daughter] and his wife 
are slain and the count's daughter 
stolen away. The robbers went 
straightway in ten and two direc- 
tions to seek after the boy, for 
they knew that boy had killed the 
robber's wifo and his girl, and 
had fled away with the count's 
daughter. 

Yet another interruption of a different kind. A dwarfish 

Gjrpsy boy holding a whip twice his own height has burst into the 
camp shouting some guttural information in which I can only 
distinguish the word ' (ji-m' Finally I make out that the police 
have seized the Gypsies' horses, though why no one seems able 
to tell me. For a few minutes there is a scene of wild excitement, 

* ndJtts'] elsewhere rui'd. Cp. also arfwo, 'thou caiMt.* 

* kOpdin} aUo ibt^d Hung. kopdcM, Mik., v. 31. 

* sov>in] lo in my notebook, Imt read a5txi«. There may be eome i&tenet Ul 
pointing out how such mistakes aroie. When I had a word repeated for me because 
the Uypsy spoke too quickly or indistinctly, it was given not, as before, in the form 
in iriiidi it wtm tpoken by tlie diMMlen of tlio tiilo, but es^aaaftorily of tiiem. 
The boy says, * Iiot HO doep ia tlM tno,' tho aamtor ezpUine, *Th«y «N aleoping 
m the tree.' 

' ib(ifnau^]=orig. kamin t'avtiii. In Gk. and Kum. Gyp. kam- now aervea as an 
auxiliary denoting tbo fotanb 

" f''.->l-i '-'] The Btory junipa from the roMier hand to the robber chief. Here 
U*ki w, means the daughter of the rubber yxr excellence. With ii {^di)^ cpw supra 
de, ddi, 

7 rlgdl] obviously ff^, •aido,' with the adverbial suffix al : de^ il cifll HgCAt *ia 
twelve directions. ' ' JUUy^ op. infra, dd& 

' jd]=<UMi, acc. fern. Cp. supra, di. 
itttfo] for rtMdn, Mile, 6, on the eontr. form of the inak In tha 
dialoet of Bvkoviaa. 
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jabber, and gettieulatioiL A baby donkey, the pet of the camp, 
thiowB back his head like a frightened child and contributes to 
the geneial clamour by his piteous bmyings. Then two or three 
of their number, among whom is the masterful BaiHiri, are 
deputed to deal :irith the business. And with some lltUe difficulty 
I bring L4iji back to interest in the tale. 

OUsU&rlapdUaadkdmpS,^ The robbers went by water, 

idi 'raklda ddd ' hopdH hAi by the feny-boat, and they found 

f rdJUi (di rdf^lo (fpre 9Sv4nM, that same tree where the girl 

PArjiU le &r 0 kdmpd h&i kodd and the boy were sleeping abom 

kdpdSi pe d&vd hSpdH 9Sv4na8 f The robbers tied the boat to 

rdldi ta rdkld. P^ndeu 6 yek that tree, the tree in which were 

Sor: 'AmAla! dhekatAr arda G sleeping the girl and ihe boy. 

'rAklo la raldidsa. Kate si te Said one robber : ' Matey, hither 

'rel. Katdr dvrl / Kekdtdr will come the boy and the girl 

ndiiljal mdi ddr.' with him. He must come here. 

Whither away ? From here he 
can go no further.' 

P^Tidaa 6 l^yr : 'Mi da nia Ule, Said the robber : ' I will lie 

tdi tu, amdla, na sOv tu mdi, me down, and thou, matey, do 

me, te uStd dpri, S&iaa tu te not sleep more ; and if 1 get Up, 

9&v^s' thou canst sleep.' 

0 rdklo tdi i rdkli dikinas The boy and the girl were 

U Sdren, tdi Vas 6 rdklo I fldSa ' watching the robbers. And the 

2a mciy&H, tdi idrdas pe4 boy took the flask of wine and 

tSrdnffo [read Sdrideo] m4%, sSr poured it in the robbei^s mouth 

eovdUiB d 6or, P^ntUia d (or U as the robber slept Said tho 

difft ISSriaki : *Na far pe m*r6 robber to the other robber: 'Do 

miff p&L Muk sovav, he k(nd not pour water in my mouth; 

•im.' let me sleep, for I am tired.' 

PindM 6 dver idr: *Na d% Said the other robber: 'I did 

SMLm. pe tyd mii pdi,* 'Sdr- not pour water in thy mouth.' 

did pS/i pe m*ro m4i,' TAi 'Thou didst pour water in my 

Tndrde pe* le 66t. Mvmddrdas mouth.' And the robbers struck 

G ytk for I'dvre i^ure,^ tdi G each other. The one robber slew 

rdklu pe kopdcl d\ls pu^ke, a the other robber ; and the boy 

rdJdO, dvre iore pe kOpdc. in the tree, tho boy shot tho 

other robber from the tree. 

> AdtapSjinrlmmNiM. 8m prvoedlng not*. *^ dd0] ep. note 8, p. 118. 
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Tdi gilas o rdklo la raldlAsa And the boy and ihe girl 
Ule pe IdpdH tdi he'Me p'' with hira went down from the 

eelhe kompo pe adco le rakUs tree and seated themselves in 
ifdi La rdklia 6drdt U i&r. the same boat in which the 

robbers had stolen the boy and 
the girl 

TAi gilotdr d rdklo tdi C And the boy and the girl 
rAkU keri, kdi 6 gr&vd kdskl aas vent home to the coiint» to 
i rdJd^, la deUvta herU^i, Tdi whom was the girl, the seventeen 
hSrdi pitfo hiav. lfa» 5 grM year old. And they made their 
la rdldiaUtulMk^U maleir4iS^, wedding. The count gave the 
U na mHaiM JP6deB^ trdll? girl to the painter-boy. And if 

he has not died» he is living to 
this day. 

'Am End'!' — the story is hnishcd, and liuished just in time, 
for at the same moment the ring is invaded by iifty policemen, 
who at the direction of a white-helnieted chief tear up the 
stakes, roll up the canvas, and fling them and other poor 
belongings of the Gypsies into the wagons. From the top of a 
' helter-skelter lighthouse ' OTerlooking the enclosure the English 
Boflwells and Lees watch the eviction with yells of delight and 
amusement^ while crowded on a small mat^ all cheering wildly, 
about a dozen others descend at break-neck speed the spiral slide 
which runs round this foolish piece of architecture. Lancashire 
holiday-makers, hurrying and hustling to the scene, look on with 
satisfiftcdon at the f^e show provided by the discomfiture and 
dismay of the unwelcome visitors. Sturdy corporation hones are 
driven into the ring and placed between the shafts, and the 
tottering ramshackle vans whirled along the sandhills to the 
high-road. There we find drays awaiting us, upon one of which, 
at the invitation of my friends, I seat myself between Ruv. and 
Kutsul, and we are driven, under an imposing police escort, to the 
borougli boundary, where a second escort meets and takes charge 
of us. The first sharp grief and indignation of the Gypsies has 
given place to a mute acceptance of the situation with truly 
Oriental patience and fatalism. Kaijdsa? Kmijunel ? — at any 
rate wo are going somewhere. Before us lumbers one of the vans 
Med with women-folk, and, curled up on the tail-board, his gaudy 

1 iPdda) F»ft, * ttnta this day. ' 

' trdJl] Slav, (rnj'aft, ' durare ' (Mik., I. 42, No. 564). Anothor «f my 
taken down from Tstikro Mulakdk*, «ndi with the sam* formula. 
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jacket protected by an old sack, with both arms round the neck 
of the baby donkey, an abject melancholy little figure, is Y6k*» 
our friend of the ' bost-karts.' The rain descends in torrents, 
wetting us all to the skin. My neighbour on the right digs me 
in the side^ gims like a ' sonowful wolf,' and sings a plaintive little 
lovewMog. 

*BtUhdra dvel Umi Sdi ; 
D^d mrd divel t'dvdmHl 
Td 'vd haxtdli, 
Baxtdlit&rupalt:^ 



IV.— THE GYPSIES OF ANDALUSIA 

By Walter M. Galuchan 

* rpHERE are many Gitanos at Coria,' said Jos^, who keeps a 
J- eaniina for English sailors, on the quay below the Golden 
Tower at Seville. 

Jos6 smiled at my curiosity in the Gypsies. He had already 
accompanied me to Triana, the Gitano quarter on the right bank 
^ the Guadalquivir at Seville, and he was willing to conduct me 
to Coria. This little town, under its hluSa of olive plantations and 
Tines, sleeps by the tidal waters of the swirling l)rown river, and 
still maintains itself, as in the Roman days, by the industry of 
Hinaj a ' making. The tinaja is the earthenware wine or water 
jar, Moorish in design, and moulded out of reddish clay; and 
Coria is one of the Andalusian centres of its manufacture. 

It was a hot morning when we started from the Puente de 
Triana — sometimes called the Bridge of Tsiihella the Second — and 
steamed down the Guadalquivir. Xigluingales in hosts sang from 
the bushes that clothe both banks. You could hear the chorus 
Above the panting of the little engina We passed the wharves 
and the promenade by the river, and rounding many bends, came 
to the first pier, and on by primitive wooden breakwaters, by 
marsh and olive-garden to the low red hiUs of Ooria-del-Rio. The 
loafers on the landing-stage surveyed us sleepily; and among 
them I saw two or three swarthy Gitano boys, with big sombreroe 

1 * This young maid she grows so sweet, 
Ood for her I mut enlroat, 
FortaiM fair for her I crave, 
Lmk and diver may she have. ' 
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and tattered clothes, each one leaniDg on his olive-wood club, used 
in the herding of cattle. 

' Minding bulls' is the occupation of a number of the juvenile 
Gypsy population of Coria. The fighting bulls, black or piebald, 
roam the marshes by the river, leading a placid life until the hour 
when the warrantable among them are rounded up, and driven to 
the bull-ring along the scorching dusty roads. They are tended by 
herdsmen, picturesque figures, with cloak and staff, who stand for 
long hours on the burning plains, with a shaggy, wolfish dog at 
their feet, gazing across the yistas of quivering heat-haze, motion- 
less as stone, and apparently in a condition of coma. Not an 
arduous occupation, but one of monotony, providing a lifetime of 
contemplation. 

More eneigetic are the GKtanos who work in the potteries of 
Coria, shaping the tinajas with skill and artistic taste. The 
Philistines who set down all Gypsies as worthless idlers would do 
well to visit these potters by the Guadalquivir. We strolled into 
thmr colony, a collection of caves or burrows in the side of a 
tawny, Oriental-looking hill. The cells were primitive indeed, 
but thoy had t'uinituro, cooking-places, and burnished brass and 
copper pans. We entered one of them, where an elfish wt)inan, 
with a bright handkerchief, sat sewing. At her feet were fowls, 
which wandered in to pick up scraps from the earthen floor. The 
Gitana screened her eyes from the sunshine which pierced into 
the cave, and regarded us with reserve, though without dis- 
courtesy. A faint smile settled on her seamed and wrinkled 
features as we examined her fireplace and cooking-pots. She did 
not beg; not a single Gitano in Coria solicited alms, though we 
were strangers from Seville. Even the impish urchins, who 
followed us in a train from hovel to hovel, refrained from begging 
for centimos. 

Some of the doorways to the caves were out square, others had 
an attempt at an arch, and most of them had been whitened with 
lime-wadi. The dwellings were lighted and ventilated by the 
doors only, but they did not appear insanitaiy in other respects^ 
and in most of them there were evidences of ^orts at cleanliness. 
These people seemed more industrious, sober, and independent 
than their brethren in the Triana quarter of Seville, where, as 
O'Shea says, are to be found ' the most picturesque blackguaida 
in the south of Spain.' I question, however, whether the black 
sheep are to be sought for amongst the Gitanos, oven in Triana, 
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where there are perhaps as many professional bungen» beggars, 
and queer characters as there are Gypsies. 

Unlike the Hungarian Gypsies whom I met in Avila, who 
aToided the camera and refused to be photographed unless we 
paid them a peseta apiece, the €Ktanos of Cbria had no objection 
to having their photographs taken in groups or singly. They gave 
us every aid in posing themselves, and it was interesting to note 
the natural manner in which they stood, and their instinct fur ' an 
effect.' I have noted everywhere that the Komani race has an 
innate sense of the artistic, which may be crude enough, but is, 
nevertheless, more developed than that of the lower class Gorgios. 
In Triana the children at once grouped themselves charmingly 
when we offered to take a retratu (portrait) of them. 

In the main street of Coria the houses are fairly equally divided 
amongst Gypsies and Gentiles. When we explored this thorough- 
&re, we created more curiosity than amongst the cave-dwellers. 
The children swarmed around us, and the old folk chattered, 
grinned, and eyed us with an interest perhaps not quite free 
from humour at our expense. Two ladies of our party, my wife 
and her aster, wore English hats. The hat, as a head-covering 
for women, is only just beginning to take the favour of the seftoras 
of Andalnsia, and in the country districts it is never seen. Here, 
in rursl CSoria, the Gitanos declared that the hats of the ladies 
were the first that they had set eyes upon. Still, with all their 
inquisitive gazing and merry criticisms of our appearance, the 
Gypsies of Coria were quite friendly to the foreigners from Ingla- 
terra. It is true that the youngsters followed us, solemn-eyed 
and wondering, from the town down to the riverside, and that 
they approached our circle somewhat too closely, as we sat down 
to our open-air meal ; but a threat from Josl* to throw one of them 
in the stream sent them a few yards away. Jo.se was not in full 
sympathy with (Jitanos, though he had no distinct charge to 
oli'er against the race. 

Towards evening we went to a posnda for some wine. The 
usual knot of peeping children gathered at the door, and the 
landlord asked Jose many questions about the English people. 
During our refreshment a couple of roysterers entered the inn — 
the first and the last persons under the spell of Bacchus whom we 
met in wine-drinking Spain. Jos6 was cold to the hilarious 
muleteers. He blushed for the reputation of his country, for in 
Spain drunkenness is hated, and the borracko (drui^ard) is 
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regarded as a degraded personage. I must say in faimesa that 
these revellers were not of Gypsy blood. 

The Gitanos of Andalusia were cruelly harassed by harsh laws 
and expulsion during a period of three hundred years. Nowadays 
the proscribed people live in freedom from oppressive enactments, 
and they are even petted by ' the smart set' m the towns. This 
is the ease in Seville, where doftas of high Inrth frequently resort 
to Gypsy seeresses, to have their fortunes told, and where the 
dandies and young bloods of the city will pay the Romani lasses 
a liberal fee for witnessing one of their weird Oriental dances in 
the suburb of Triana^ 

At the annual /ma of Seville, in April, the Gitanos and Gitanas 
axe decked in iheir traditional garb, and sport Uieir gaudiest 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, and sashes. They erect little booths, in 
which they perform dances, or provide curious sweetmeats and 
delicacies for their patrons. The men of the Triana community 
chiefly follow the occupation of horse and mule clipping. Tliey 
are the artists of this profession ; the smartest teams of horses and 
mules are clipped and trimmed by the Gitanos, whose shears can 
transform a shaggy ass into a trim and natty animal, which would 
excite the envy of a London costermonger at a donkey parade. 
The women are persuasive hawkers of small articles, fortune- 
tellers, and some of them sell roasted chestnuts, while the younger 
Gitanas excel in dancing. Here* M in most parts of Europe, the 
Gypsies of the highest standing are of the horse-dealing profession. 

At Triana the appearance of a well-dressed Goigio brings the 
whole tribe of tawny folk from their tenements. They crowd 
around, in a wild motley of dark skins and garish colours^ chatter^ 
ing, laughing, and extending their hands for coins. I quieted 
them with a few words of Romanes, telling them that I was a 
rye who had known many of their .brothers in Inglaterm. Jos6 
proposed a dance, and a group of children speedily arranged a 
'frmction' on a patch of waste ground A number of the tan- 
skinned children sat or stood in a semicircle, while two girls 
danced in a slow, Eastern fashion, emptying the hands, which 
were held over the head, and writhing the bodies in a serpentine 
movement. The accompanists, or chorus, .sang a monotonous air, 
clapping their hands in rhythm. \ 

At Triana I saw the swarthiest Gitanos in Spain. Some of them 
were almost black, and there were very few of the fair types, the 
cast of feature being for the most part M^porish. Many of the 
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younger ohildien were quite nude, end their skins from hesd to 
foot were dusky, end in some esses wellnigfh sooty. 

The GKteneriis, the berrios, or qusrters, of the Gypsies in 
Southern Spain are usually in the poorest purlieus or suburbs of 
the big towna In Granada the Gitanoe do not appear to prosper 
so well as their brothers of Triana and Madrid. Geoige Boixow 
mentions twelve Romani families living in Cordova in his time^ 
but during my stay of some days in that ancient dty I could not 
discover any Gitanos. 

At Avila I encountered two families of Hungarian Gypsies, 
travelling with tans and carts, and horses to sell. They were long- 
haired, wild, and handsome folk ; one of the women was superbly 
beautiful, with two long plaits of raven hair, copper skin, ivory 
teeth, and flasliint: dark-brown eyes. I met the same group again 
at the summer horse-fair of Leon, where they seemed to be doing 
a flourishing business with their horses. The oldest man of one 
family spoke French with an almost perfect accent. He wore his 
hair over his shoulders in ringlets, and smoked a large, curved clay 
pipe, with a cherry stem. All of them disported jeweller}', and 
appeared to be very prosperous, while they were undoubtedly 
intelligent But they lacked the Oriental courtesy of the Spanish 
Gitanoe, and seemed to possess a keener eye for the main chance. 



v.— THE GYPSIES OF THE RHINE PROVINCE IN 1902-3 

By Bernard Gilliat-Smitu 

IN the autumn of 1902 I left my home for the first time in 
my life and went to stay with Herr Pfarrer Spindeler, parish 
priest for the Catholic portion of the inhabitants of Sponheim and 

the neighbouring village of Bockenau, some ten miles from Bad 
Kreuznach, on the Nahe, which river flows into the lihine at 
Bingen. 

A steam tram runs from Kreuznach to and beyond Sponheim, 
along the valley of the Fischbach, and the nearest railway station 
is that of VValdbOckelheim. The country is exceedingly hilly and 
well wooded, and is not overrun by tourists, although the roads 
are among the best I have ever seen. Sponheim itself is situated 
on an incline facing southwards, with the Fischbach running at its 
base and backed to the north, north-east, and west by high woodlands. 
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I went to Qermany with the object of learning the Gennan 
language. The people I was living with, the young priest, his 
two sisters, and his mother, were most worthy 'gorgios,' but hope- 
lessly prosy and, if anything, a littb too gemUtlich. My oljeot 
in giving these details is to dhow how it was that, seemingly quite 
by ohanoe, I was thrown among the Gypsies, of whom I had 
scarcely heard before going to Germany, and whose language I had 
at that time no ambition to learn. 

The district round Sponheim had from time immemorial been 
haunted by Gypsies, but oddly enou^ they had never appeared 
in such truly alarming numbors as was the case in the spring and 
summer of 1903. The cause of this invasion I have never been 
able to ascertain satisfactorily; the Gypsies themselves gave me 
but little help, simply telling mo in answer to my questions what 
I obviously knew, that they were having a bdro tsflo, a 'great 
gathering.' Anyhow they became such a plague to the country- 
side, the fame of their misdeeds even reaching the Reichstag, that 
special measures for dealing with them were adopted by the 
authorities, so that within a few months of my departure from 
Grermany their numbers had considerably diminished, and my 
friends now assure me that they have neither been seen nor heard 
of for over eighteen months. 

My first encounter with the Gypsies was in March 1903, when 
a tall and very beautiful woman dressed in the gaudiest apparel, 
which I cannot even attempt to describe, appeared at the door 
of the Pfarrhaus, and in the strongest T^lese accent told us 
that she had that day given birth to a child, and asked to be 
auagetegnet, a ceremony corresponding to the Purification among 
the Jews. As no choir-boy could be found to say the responses* 
it being early afternoon, I assisted, and subsequently accompanied 
the woman do?m to the vans, where the rest of her party, 
among them her husband, were awaiting her return. They 
were strangers to the country, and I chose their camping-ground 
for them in a little wood off the road to Ereuznach, near a clear 
stream, with a goodish patch of grass and a stack of hay for the 
horses. I returned to them again that night, and they seemed 
grateful to me and gave me my first lesson in their language. 
This first lesson did me more harm than good ; it wa,s not in 
the dialect I was destined to learn, being much purer than that 
of the German Gypsies. Six months later I met the party 
again, and about the same time another tribe, speaking a similar 
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dialect I propose later to submit my small eoUeetion from 
these souroes to the Soeiety. I feel oonvinoed th»t the Gjrpsies 
in question speak a Bomani dialect hailing from the Balkan 
Peninsala, and that as they dalm to be natiTCs of Elsass- 

Lothringen and their genuine Romani words are no longer 
accented on the last syllable, while their dialect is beginning to 
show signs of German influence, they have no intention of re- 
turning to their former home. If this theory bo correct, it would 
partially overthrow that of Miklosich, that the westward mifrration 
has entirely ceased. Anyhow, there is yet some iuieresting work 
to be done in Elsass-Lothringen. 

The second batch of Gypsies I met were of the truly German 
stock, those who rarely leave Western Germany, except when they 
succeed in evading the Dutch authorities and cross into Holland. 
I have frequently spoken to them about my first encounter with 
their race. They told me that those whom I first met were utter 
savageSk and they gave me to understand that their language was 
very bad and almost unintelligible to them. When I quoted 
specimens of it they laughed and said it was not genuine. They 
called these non-German Gypeies lAUn Sinte, * dumb» or Bohemian 
GypsicBi' They seemed conriderably afraid of them. Whilst I 
was thus talking a young boy who had been listening to the con- 
versation started singing, at the same time going through a 
regular pantomime to bring out more dearly the meaning of the 
words. The song sufficiently shows the Gonoan Gypsies' feelings 
towards the LdUre Sinie : — 

* Kotr vtru i IdUre $inU an/ 
M9 Bidm U peydm nnd i r o n m i d muMdmt* 

(' Yonder coiue the Bohemian Gypsies along I I sprang up and fell and left 
my wife in the Inich 1 *) 

Throughout the summer and autunm of 1903 I was constantly 
in the company of Gypsies, all of them of the German stock ; and 
all except one family looked upon the Rhine Province as their 
home. This one family hailed from the kingdom of Saxony, and 
apart from certain words, the etymology of which I have never 
been able to ascertain, their dialect differed scarcely at all from 
that of the West German Romanies. 

At one time my friends used to turn up with such regularity 
that I could almost tell the day on which to expect them. I 
frequently spent the whole day and half the night in their camp, 
sharing tiieir meals, fishing for trout in the Eischbach, wandering 
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off through the woods with some Gypsy lad, or aooompanymg a 
girl to a ndghbouring Tillage, where she wished to try her luok 
at teUing fortunes. I geoOTally had a note-book with me, and 
used to spend hours sitting under a tree or hedge, taking down 
dialogues, sentences, and new worda To my regret^ however, I 
must admit that as I became more profident in the language 
I grew lazier in note-taking, so that my collections are not so 
large as they ought to be. However, I learned nothing from 
books ; in fact, at this period I was only beginning to read Borrow's 
Lavemgro, not having heard of his other writings. It was after 
leaving Germany that 1 became acquainted with the works of 
Miklosich, Pott, and later on, when in Spain, with Professor F. N, 
Finck's Lehrhuch des Dialekts der (leutscfwn Zt'jeicner. 

Of the customs of the Gypsies of the Rhine Province I need 
not say much ; they are similar to those of their brethren in other 
parts of the world, and are fairly well known by now. I may not© 
that each family cooks its own food, so that you can generally tell 
the number of famiUes in a tribe by the number of fires. The 
Gypsies of Germany have an old law (at which the present 
generation smile, though they have not yet arrived at the stage 
of scoffing), forbidding them to eat horse-flesh, or even to touch 
a dead horse. The accusation ;^aui^9 graieskero moa, ' it is said 
that you have been eating horse-flesh/ is still a very grave one, 
though I have been unable to ascertain wherein would consist the 
punishment for such an oflfonce, still less what would be the power 
that could enforce it 

Frau Witwe Steinbaoh, of Coblentz, ' and of many other places,' 
was quite the most interesting woman of her race that I have ever 
met She must have been somewhere bet?reen forty-five and fifty- 
five years of age. She bore a strong resemblance to pictures I 
have seen of Lamartine, and her figure and general appearance 
were those of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. She was not so 
dark as many of her kinsfolk, who had often the hue of a native 
of Bengal. She was in the habit of smoking a stumpy black pipe. 
I wanted to know her Christian name; she told me she had none, 
but was known everywhere as the jniri ?*o'?/u? / , ' the old Gypsy.' 
She was a most motherly person, and re-echoed the soundest 
advice of a purent to her child : ' Marry for love where money is.* 
She was clever at telling fortunes. Molding her patient by the 
hand, she would look into his or her eyes and, whilst prophesying 
the future, would interweave many home-truths as to character 
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•ad temperament, ▼hich were not always altogether weleome to 
the listener. On her authority I have it, that when a woman is 
found to be hdri (I never heard the Rhine Gypsiea use Hdhni) she 
is separated from the rest of the tribe and tended and well cared 
for by women alone, and that this system is prolonged until two 
months after the birth of the child. When I objected that to 
the so-called Ldlere Sinte this custom was unknown, she said that 
this proved that they were savages. My own opiuiou is that it 
may be the law, but that it is not adhered to. 

The Geruian Gypsies are great swearers. Amongst the ex- 
pressions which will bear translation are: 'Great God!' 'God!* 

* Mother of God ' ' ' Golden God ! ' ' Wooden God I ' * May the devil 
strangle you ! ' (or me ! ), and so on.^ 

I must not forget to mention that they are excellent musicians, 
playing chiefly the violin, guitar, zither, and harp. Indeed, the 
men make quite a good sum by playing in the country wayside 
inns. They play by ear and by heart whatever they think will 
beet please their audience. I must reluctantly admit that the 
miserable stuff they play—low music-hall crazes, Oaaaenhauer of 
the vilest type — does not make one disposed to consider them a 
musical people. But, to do them justice, these insipid productions 
frequently go through quite a startling metamorphosis when 
rendered by these nomads with a frensied fruy at times almost 
unoanny. It is from the children that I got the few songs in my 
possession. The music to which they were sung was sometimes 
extremely sad, but eveiy one in the major mode. Indeed, I never 
once heard a minor tun»— not even in the snatches of song 
that would escape them whilst they went about their various 
occupations. 

After having listened to these concerts, which sometimes lasted 
for several hours, I thought it my duty to invite them to some- 
thing of the same kind. I had a bed-.sittingroom on the ground 
floor at the back of the house. The ptiro raMi strongly obje('ted 
to my having (Jypsies to tea in his vicarage, so it was necessary 
to get them in through the window unobserved. This was easily 
managed amid ripples of ill-suppres.sed Romani laughter, 'lest 
the roMi should hear,' and in the twinkling of a goat's tail Mdma, 
a beautiful bU-vrdwUngri, her brother, whose Christian name I 

» In Gypsy: * BSro DM!* 'DMaT ' DibUikr Dai / * * Somndhtno Dfhd!* 

* Kdktno Dibd/* * 0 BtHg U toM tvt /' (or 'UtaM man /') Dfvel and Dibel are 
both heard. Other OAthe are: • fVaarii mir hOirt* *Xa9 nUr mtnti/ ' and ' Tiar49 
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bave fozgotten, but whose aumame was Petal&igro, and the little 
twins fi&po and Bi, would be comfortably seated on my bed, while 
I sat befoie them playing tune after tone on my violonoeUo. 
Then would come a soft knock at the door, which was locked. 
Immediately my dark friends would start from their half-ieclinmg 
position, saying to each other and to me in loud whispers : ' Kon 
hi, k9n hif'—'Md trag/ I would answer, 'hi i rcMMr f9n' 
And sure enough it was she. ' / pdri lAza* as we all called her, 
was the Pfarrer's eldest sister. Her outward crust was hard and 
rough, but within was a heart of gold. Her reason for disturbing 
us then was to hand in through the door, held ajar, bread and 
butter and cups of coftee. ' Hi doch ye kdmli gddsi,' the Gypsies 
would say, while enjoying the IdfJh p^rftcTi. But a contretemps 
awaited us on one such an occasion. Franziska, the other sister, 
younger and more frivolous, hearing the noise, the laughter, and 
the talk — not German talk, Grennan laughter, or Grerman noise 
(indeed, when among or near a German Gypsy band you feel 
that you are among strangers long before you catch actual words) 
^HBhe rightly guessed whom I was entertaining down below, my 
room being immediately under hera When therefore my friends 
were climbing out^ down came a jugful of cold water on their 
heads. Then followed a scene of the wildest confusion. Miima 
bewailing her wet clothes and abusing the offiander, whom she 
espied at the window, in the most indecent lang^sge ; her brother 
scarcely able to stand for laughter; and, to crown all, the sudden 
appearance of the irate raSAi ordering us off the premisea 
Whereupon we marched in high glee down through the village 
away to the camp, where an admiring audience of the rdnumi 
tSel listened to the ginepen of the whole event, while Miima dried 
her skirts on a string rigged up between two trees in front of 
the tire. 

Poor roMi ! I sometimes think that I treated him rather 
badly, but our tastes were absolutely dissimilar, and it was in- 
evitable that we should at times fall out about a subject con- 
cerning which we both held such strong yet diametrically 
opposed opinions. Unfortunately for the S|)onheiin peasants and 
for the good ra.<Sdi these Gypsy hordes never came singly : the 
advent of one meant weeks of insecurity in the village and 
countryside, weeks of argument and dispute in the Pfairhaua 
Thus it was that my next interview with the Gypsies was the 
cause of a letter being sent to my dai, of a mysterious nature, foil 
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of ooyert hlnte and allusions to the effect that I was not what 

I had hitherto been held to be, and so on and so on, all of 
which put the ts<irli rdni in a terrible state of tra^, and resulted, 
wiien the tsdt^'pcu came out, in her never quite forgiving the 
roMi for his 'needless exaggeration.' The affair happened thus. 
Scarcely had LaLola's party made themselves scarce, twenty-four 
hours before the time appointed, owing to the sudden disappear- 
ance of an ancient iron tripod, the property of Herr Schoppett, 
a most kdmlo gdcUo, who has often given me jtiro Udepen when 
the Pfarrhaus has been full up, when Kirevo ^ and Sfnto appeared 
to the west of the gav, and H4uia and his numerous followers 
to the south-east, the latter party encamping within a hundred 
yards of Brauoh's Mtlhla In vain the little village policeman, 
escorted by two stalwart ploughboys, visited both camps, telling 
Uie newcomezs Utat another batch had only just left, and that it 
was not yet time for them to make their appearance.* KlreTo 
very josdy said that he was not responsible for the movements 
and actions of the other band, pointing, by way of making his 
argument more forcible, to his black eye, due, he said, to a blow 
from one of the indiambber cudgels which I mention in this 
article. Indeed Mrepen had been raging for the last three 
weeks between the rival camps. So the place swarmed with the 
dark folk, and it was not surprising that, when returning from 
a rausic-lesson in the TruJ^uUngt'ro FSro, I should come across 
Lfnda, very pretty and very dirty, and in most scanty attire. For 
some reason she had not decked herself out as the Gypsies gener- 
ally do when busy in a village, but appeared in the simplest 
possible camp-dress : a bodice of some coarse brown stuff", a short 
skirt of the same material, completed her outfit. There had once 
been sleeves, they were now shreds ; this was almost as true of the 
skirt. A k4pl(if or belt, kept things together. Yek sup, i.e. a 
angle safety-pin, adyusted the front of the bodice^ while for sole 
ornament she wore a large silver medal, tied to a piece of string, 
round her neck, the medal lying op lakr ndngo kulin. Her long 
hair hung down over her shoulders, somewhat clothing her. 

It had been raining, and she was splashing at a good pace 

• > Kfi«fo-M&lk«r. 

' This has hoen, till lately, the predominant attitude of the peasants of the 
Rhine to the Gypay. Kind-hearted folk, they have felt a tort of pity for him and 
been willing to help him, provided he did aol troaUe tben too often. It fa other- 
wise with the class one degree higher tliaa tile peasants. There I found nothing but 
fierce hatred. This U peooUar, a» the peuent •ufieta the moet from the Oypeiee* 
predatory habit*. 
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down ^6 hill bare-footed, through pools of water, taking the 
mUdle of the road, as the Gypsies always do. I greeted her. 
She appeared, strangely enough, bashful. There was an awkward 
silffiice, during which we oould feel the eyes and hear the titters 

of the peasants, concealed, but with the doors wide open, in the 
dark recesses of their cottages. However, I persuaded Linda to 
turn and walk up the hill with me, and thus we arrived at the 
Pfarrhaus. Once in front of the door I hesitated as to what should 
be done next. Even I did not see my way to inviting her in. We 
stood on the doorstep together, and again one of those irritating 
and uncomfortable silences took, possession of us. Suddenly the 
obvious idea struck me, and I sat down. But she did not follow. 
*Na hal tu Uinil' I asked. — 'Aval' — ' Ddki he,^ tut, t^ii, kai, jxiS 
mdmde,' And she did so. It was wonderful how this change 
of position loosened our tongues. In a moment we were talking 
naturally and sensibly, but for the life of me I cannot recall what 
it was about Then I noticed the medal and put out my hand to 
examine it, turning it over, for the face was hidden. It was from 
Chicago I But I had no time to wonder how she came by it, for a 
noise like a sudden clap of thunder made us glare wildly up at 
the window (that of the jfinMeri) inmiediately above the door- 
way. There were the raSaiieihr Sfro ta i>(ke, his head and shoulders^ 
and the oli^ of thunder was the one word ' Bernhardt T Then he 
fell to abusing the girl I shall never fbiget the scene. He used 
that objectionable word, which, both meaningless and yet so 
expressive in its modem acceptation, has always irritated me 
beyond measure. It has something low in it, used as it generally 
is by the stronger sex in contempt of the weaker ; he called her a 
' Frauenzimmer ' 1 Linda bounded up, flushing darker, and with 
eyes aflame, and rushed to the garden gate. There she turned 
and took several steps back towards the door, with clenched tists, 
but her eyes flashing- downwards on the gravel path. I expected 
an outburst, a roarin^,' Koiiiani one, such as is seldom heard outside 
the camp, but she turned and walked quietly away without a word 
to the rciMi or to myself. There was a storm that evening in the 
Pfarrhaus, after which nothing was said about the matter, until 
about a week later I received an anxious letter from mCri dai, . . . 
Hanr dinele hi i gddSe ! What fools the gorgios are ! 

The majority of the German Gypsies I met did not possess 
vans, but carried all their goods and chattels in perambulators, 
and frequently in light carts drawn by themselves. The Saxony 
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Qypmm, already mentioned, kept a mnltitade of dogs, which they 
asnired me they used for hunting hedgehogs. These same 
Gypsies had tough, black indianibber bars, about two ftet in 

length and slightly thicker at both ends, which they said were 
to clel tat ap tir ^ro in tiiiio of Kiirepen, Beyond this I have 
never come across special weapons. The German Gypsies do 
not seem to know of the English Gypsy tent. Theirs is much 
simpler and much inferior, consisting of three poles, the first 
a sort of ridge pole, resting its upper end on the fork formed by 
the two others, and its lower end on the ground. 

The German Gypsies i^'enerally call themselves Sn)ie. K4le 
is also appUed to their race. They appear to have German as 
well as Gypsy names. Examples of the former are: Erbmann 
Kose, Johann Kaufmann, Frau Witwe Steinbach. Examples 
of the latter, some of them nicknames, are: Oittium, CHidr, 
Kikik, BaUt Ldtela, Bdpo, Bi, Hdina, Bdmpa, for men; and 
M4ma, LiiuUt, Joaepkirie, Berta, Emma, Wdibela, for women. 
JPeiaUngro is, as in England, a very common surname. But I 
confess to not having made a study of these names. Much of 
interest in connection with them will be found in Pott's wonderful 
work. 

The dialect of Romanes spoken by the Gypsies of the Rhine 
Province is still a living language, spoken in preference to 
German, and with the utmost fluency, by hundreds of Sinte. Even 
when speaking German they appear to be thinking in Romanes, 
and their German vocabulary is sometimes surprisingly limited. 
I once heard a Gypsy boy use the Romanes pronoun of the first 
person singular — me — instead of ich, when speaking to Germans in 
German. But Professor F. N. Finck's admirable little grammar 
of this dialect did not appear a day too soon. It is frightful to 
think that in all prubability the German Romanes is doomed 
to die out in the near future. I may be too pessimistic, but 
there are ominous signs of impending calamity, both in the 
language and in the treatment which the Gypsies receive at the 
hands of the gddUkano Prussian State. The children are forcibly 
baptized and sent to school, while their parents go to penal 
flervitude. A German friend forwarded to me in 1904, when 
I was in Spain, the following cutting from a local German 
newspaper, reading which the world waxed dark before mme 
eyeSk as the Arabs put it, and my blood boiled within me:— 

*St Wendel, 25 Jan. Eine erhebende fnote this adjective) 
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Feier voUzog aich gostem im hieeigen Hospital, nimUoh die 
Taufe Ton 10 Heidenkindein, die zur ZwangBendehnng in der 
Anstalt unterbiaoht wuiden. Es sind dies die Kinder der 
Sgeunerbande, die im ▼erflossenen Sommer wegen Yagabun* 
dierens in unserer Gegend Ton der Ctendaimerie au^egriffen and 
Yom Gerichte zur Zwangsarbeit nach Brauweiler geschickt warden.' • 

Poor little Biipo and Bi ! I can picture them in the humdrum 
life of the A nstalt, cramped up on spotlessly clean school-benches 
in a 'cheerful,' 'healthy,' 'well-aired' schoolroom, imbibing the 
bosh and tomfoolery of ' primary education,' shunned and mocked 
on account of their colour by other little gorgio outcasts, likewise 
inmates of the Hospital, and, most erheblich of all, taught to look 
down upon, Ai Di'la Romn^ngero ! their own parents, and told 
that they have been saved by society from the evil life and evil 
ways of those who made them ; while their father, H^a, is ' being 
made a man of,' having ereiy vestige of self-respect thrashed out 
of him by respectable goigios hired for the purpose ; and Linda, 
far-famed for her beauty and the symmetry of her figure, deprived 
of her romt robbed of her iMve, anprotected, has German official- 
dom or society ' provided ' for her too ? 

Things b^ng as they are, despondency is at least excosabla 
Meanwhile, it is the duty of every stadent of a Gypsy dialect 
to show it as it is, not as it might be^ and Professor Finok's 
grammar does this most admirably, being short and concise^ 
with nothing essential left andiscassed. My own experiences 
in connection with the language differ in one or two instances 
from those of the Ptofessor, and there are, besides, several points 
of interest in the dialect which might be worth noting here. 

I. The Verb 

In dealing with the verb. Professor Finck says (Rule 12, 
remark 1) that when the circumlocution used in rendering the 
infinitive depends on a conjugable verb, the verb in the circum- 
locution invariably stands in the third person singular, which 
may be regarded as a sort of stereotyped neutral form, the person 
being already clearly denoted in the first or principal clause. 
Example (from Professor Finck) : Me kamdva Mire te dkd, ' I want 
to go home,' and (from my notes) MvJc man te matkvel, ' Let me 
go fishing.' This rule does not always hold good, however. 
Mlhna often said to me. Me kamdvo te diMj> tvtt ' I am glad to 
see you,' where she might have eqaally well said, , , ,U diM UU, 
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the person being already ex pioMod in Me komiva, Wbeie the 
Terb in the first olaiue is not ooi^jogable my notei bear oat 
ProfisBBor Finck entirely; (he person must then be expressed in 
the dependent dause. Example: H4mde dktp Hire, Mvnde dial 
Bin, Mmde diaa Mre,*! must go home,' 'he must go home/ *thoa 
mast or we must go home.' 

II. Thm PLUmiFBCT 

With leforenoe to remark 2 of the above Bole 12, oonoeming 

the imperfect and pluperfect, I have heard the pluperfect used 

with a perfect meaning, but with a certain doubt cast on the 
simple statement of a past action. Example : x^V^^ graihkro 
mas, 'Thou hast eaten horse-flesh*; but xfydlcs yrai^ro mas, 
' They say that thou hast been eating horse-flesh.' 

III. TuE Case-Exdings and their Use 

(a) It is well known that the classical case-ending of the 
instrumental singular -aa becomes -ha in the German dialect 
My Gypsies went two steps further: -ha frequently became "he, 
and this then became -r with a lengthening of the preceding 
Towel This latter fact I noticed in the instrumental of pronouns 
and in the instrumental of the word tS&tkpen, used in the sense 
of 'truly/ 'indeed.' Examples: from DebUaa-^DebUha, MUke; 
from tikta^'dha, t&he, tiikr; from UaUep&m tiatSqpdha, UaJUepifr. 
In the plural an r is, in my notes, invariably added to the ending 
-ton, and the t of that ending disappears: from sin<MiM» 
Uneer; from tom^toa, rom^neer; also md/nser, 'with me'; 
mifuer, 'with us'; teminaer, 'with you' from tumdntaa, Kote 
also, in connection with this >t*, tem^ for tumd, tumdn, ' you.' 

(6) A distinction between the use of the dative in -Aw and that 
in -te does not exist, in spite of Professor Finck's assurance that 
the latter is only used in connection with a preposition. I am 
inclined to think that the rule is: -ke and -te, when denoting 
ordinary datives, are interchangeable, and -kr is never used 
with a preposition. Examples : A pai mdndc, ' Come near me/ 
never d pa.s mdnge\ Me pnidvo tuke U<yni6iii, 'I will tell you 
something'; De mdiule iir va.^t, 'Give me your hand'; De tdte 
yak, ' Be careful,' literally ' Give thee an eye ' ; £)e 7ndnd£ tir 
h&ngli, te hangevdp man, ' Give me your comb, to comb myself.' 

(c) I found the use of the dative in -ibe more extensive than 
Professor Finck found to be the case. True, I never heard 
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De man jfdvdake for De man U %a{, 'Give me tx> eat' (see his 
Rule 31, remark); but I certainly heftrd the following: Mare 
€Uhima Uorine puviingre, U hi men UomM kerepdshe, 'Our 
women will steal potatoes, that ire may have something to oook.' 
Fturther, in drinking a man's health, it is customaiy to use the 
dative in "he of sdstepen : Tir $attepd8he, * To your health.' 

(d) Most interesting of all is the way in which the Gypsies 
of the Rhine ProTince ask and tell the time, a method of which 
Ftosessor Finck makes no mention. They use the dadye in 
'he of the plural of the word kitsit hitSit meaning 'how much' 
(Sanskrit htUi, Latin quot), followed by the word hampdma. 
Thus: KeUinge kampdrui! 'What o'clock is it?'^ The answer 
is formed in the same way, this time with or without kampdnaz 
TinndngCy .Udr^mje, oxt^ge, de^enge kampdna, 'Three, four, eight, 
ten o'clock.' To express 'one o'clock' the singiikir of yck is used, 
and yek is declined like a feminine noun : Yekdke kampdna, 

IV. Animate and Inanimate Objects 

The Gorman Gypsies make a distinction in the declension of 
nouns, as to whether the noun denotes an animate or an inanimate 
ohject. In the latter case the noun never takes the accusatiTe, 
or the dative in -te. But even if the noun denote an animate 
object it need not necessarily take the accusative, or the dative 
m 'te, though it is prohably better Romanes that it should do so. 
Examples: LAha mdnge mAre dHklea, 'Let us take our dog.' 
Ldha minge md/ro didldo would not be so good, but would pass. 
But ViMva ye dud, '1 see a light'; JJi mAnde tir vast — never 
vaetee^-and so on. Similarly ffar r&)(a hal tu paH o raidi would 
be coneot for ' How long have you been (JjUeraUy * are you ')at the 
priest's, but pai o raSdete would be better. Following the same 
fundamental rule, we find adjectives and adjectival pronouns tak- 
ing the oblique form -e (masc.), -a (fern.) only when followed by 
nouns denotii^ animate objects. Thus: pal kdi tedga, ' aflter thiA 
train,' but pal k6la tSdte, 'after that girL' Haivi tu tH mdro 
koTndstar, ' You understand nothing of our affairs * {literally ' our 
thing'), but hitk maUmer, 'with good companions.' This rule is 
so inexorably adhered to that when the abstract noun Urnepen, 
* youth,' is used to denote a baby, it at once is capable of assuming 
the accusative, giving the unique form in -jmx, otherwise only 
known as helping to form the dative in -ke, the genitive, ablative, 

> CI. Lit. Qvola Kara tUt 
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and instnimeiital of abttnust momm, as the above atut^pd^ from 
^dBtepen, Example: Me Udiikva Unupas, *l am carrying the 
baby.' I brieve thU to be the oidyioBtance of its kind in German 
Bomanea. I anppoae pai temqtdaU, 'by the baby/ would there- 
fore be coReet, though I never heard it 

V. Contractions and Peculiar Forms 

(a) I have never heard dai and t&ii uncontracted in the 
oblique caoo a , accusative singular, or in the plural Always tktkr 
hal, 'the girl's hair/ for tSaWcr hal; Uakr d&tar darfla, 'he is 
afraid of his mother' ; diMva tin kdte, 'I see a girl yonder/ for 
diiBdva tiMtJk 

(6) The feminine singular hdia, kdia, etc., from hdva, hdvti, 
« this,' ' that^' etc., is nearly always contracted into h&it hdi. 

For the plural JbeUe, kdU, ' these," those/ I have heard hdio, 

(c) The ending -dva of the first person singular present of all 
verbs is generally contracted into -d vo, and often into ait, as : Me 
dMU-mange Khr, ' I am goini^ home.' Both the contracted and 
the uncontracted forms occur in the following verse, told to me by 
a child of uino from among the Saxony Gypsies 

^KanU tvi man, so kamdvo tut 1M i 
DS&-tvke tu, so ruvAva nu* 

(' If yoa lore me, then I love you ; 
And if 7<m go away, tlwn I diall ery.*) 

The -Ua of the third person singular present is often pro- 
nounced 'Ur and then becomes -^lye, as : K<'t i rat vHye o pdro 
rom pdU\ ' To-night the old man is coming back.' Hid kamSle-li? 
'What does she want ?' KamSle te dkd a no gdv,indro te mangdlf 
' She wants to go into the village, to beg bread.' 

YL Nbgativbs 

I never heard hi used in forming negative adjectives. My 

Gypsies invariably used tSi, as UilaUo, for bihitso, 'bad'; tH^ulcar, 
* ugly.' They also used it for ' not,' as well as the gnr and nit and 
7ia mentioned by Professor Finck. Examples: Mr dardva gar. 
Me ddvo takr les UH, vie diKdva les nit, na dsdiX h't i rat. Lastly, 
they used tH for 'no/ as well as mi, luim. Example: Mai tu 
JHnot mi 

VII. Te 

Te has still a very extensive use in every form of dependent 
<lilaasc^ but German forms, daaa, wejil, nachdem, wenn, ob, /aUst are 
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deeping in. Sometimes the German woid loses its meaning when 
used by the Kdle: I have heaid vndem used in the senee of 
'because.' 

VIII. Future Passivb 

A most dreadful Erscheinunf/, vividly bringing home to one 
the danger and destruction towards which German Romanes is 
rushing, is found in the miserable attempt to translate the German 
future passive form xoinl . . . werden by a double use of the verb 
avdva, ' become.' Professor Finck's Gypsies do not seem to have 
debased themselves to this extent Example: Und kdi Fingttet, 
vila tir kdva vHye rakrdo, 'And at the coming Whitsuntide your 
affiur will be discussed,' after the analogy of the Qennaa wird 
besproehen werden. 

IX. P6n 

I am unable altogether to explain the form pate instead of 
tiike, as I find no mention of it in books on Gypsy language. I 
have it in the song trlu hers ta Jfres, which will be found below. 
I believe it to be formed by analogy with the reflexive third 
person singular present, ;)e^.s^^, pMar, and so on, and that in tho 
same way as they say Mo ^ d.sal pesk' o (jdd^o, ' Let the gorgio be 
gone,' they have come to say, as in the song: und hSma vi-p\iU 
gar, ' and supposing thou shouldst not come back.' 

I now subjoin genuine specimens of the dialect 
In the following examples I have used Professor Finck's 
script, except that I have discarded his j, as calculated to give 
an Englishman the impression of the j sound in the English 
'joke,' 'judge,' etc. Further, I have used everywhere e, never 9, 
and 7ig instead of y. This is merely for convenience' sake. 
Where the 9 sound is scarcely perceptible, as in Qra/Ungdro, I 
have omitted any sign whatever. Lastly, I have used v through- 
out instead of w. The sound is bilabial, though not our 
£nglish w, 

L Taken down from Latela, Gudr, Mtima, Petal^ngro, etc., 

August 1903 

M&la, apo iiite hi ye prda^' Comrade, a disgrace has 
pen, und kdi Fingeta hi men fallen on you, and this Whit- 
y« te/Uo; te vine bitrdr Sinte suntide we have a gathering; 

' In th« above example «d dial . . md is an altemative way of forming the 
imp«mUv0ofiiiiflr,me<r, to' let»' 'allow.* Thi» i* not mentioned by Ffoleeeor Finoki 
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h^tene: Imtide vila tiro k/n-a and many Gypsies are coming 
viiye rdkrdo, und doi hunde together: your affiiir is going 
diMn tut glan} Hoi t(re Sinte to be discussed, and there you 
ketone tue,- doi kunde ves tu will have to be carefuL You 
mit zuiiieden. / Sinte and4n will hare to be contented with 
opo tiStie jpri} XeyiUea grai^ what jour Gypsies decide as 
kro nuu! Te hi nU UAtio, regards you. The Gypsies are 
dann hi Wee fkUrdr, enraged against you. It is said 

that you have been eating horse- 
flesh. If this be not true, then 
it will be all the better for yoa 

IL Taken down a month later from the same sources 



Young girl, be oarefol: the 
young boy is coming after you. 
He wOl play your harp, he will 
tear your strings. He is going 
into the tayem and he will get 
(ltfera22y' make') a lodging. The 
innkeeper has allowed [us] into 
the bam : he will give us straw. 
Moreover, ho is a kind gorgio, 
and they {i.e. the others) must 
not steal anything. It would be 
a pity for this good gorgio, for 
this is always a good lodging. 
To-morrow we will go further, 
for a wicked mounted policeman 
will come here; we must get 
out of the village quickly. For 
if this policeman hears of [our] 
begging, he might arrest us; 
therefore it is better that we 
should be out of the villaga 

III. From Ldtela, August 1903 

Mdla, dSarUhe hoi kerdha ? Comrade, do you know what 
Me pidha mAri lovtna und l& well do? We will drink our 
o vidr emo v(ui und dm ganz beer and take the door by the 



Tirwi Uai, die tlUe yak: o 
UmotSivovUepdUHte, Bah- 
vHa Hri hdrfa, miaervUa tire 
SHe, DStUeyeb ami heUKma void 
keriU4o Udepen, 0 ketSimdro 
muUydd ami M/ma ; yob dUe 
men jms. Hi ntna ye kdmlo 
gddSo, und mu tJ^or^n - mange 
tH. VSles Mda kale ldt.se gdd- 
.siske, (lonn hiro hi immer ye 
Idth lijileprn. Taisarla dMlta- 
menf/e dfirdr, denn kai rel<i ye 
t.^flatk) klUto ; te vns-merKje sik 
tran o gdv. Dcnn kavo kliMo 
Sv/rUla mdngejpen, kdvo Stililes 
men; da£6r* hi fiderdr te ham 
tram ogOh. 



1 From the G«nnaa tick vortehen, 

* Fkrom the German : '/''[/nt jemanden au/'jehnuiht 

* dufdrsiQyj^y pronunciation of ck^/ur. 



• Hit for HAe, 
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pokdni iind dsdha-menge, denn handle and go quite quietly and 

kdle gddSe hi zu UHat^ s , denn get away, for these goigioa are 

kai ne yfiM-mmygt mi^rt iuka/r too bad ; and might we not here 

ddba!^ get a good thrashing ! 

IV. From Petalengro 

T^'rno tsdvo, dMs-menge apo Young lad, let us go a-buying 
pdrepen. Me d-^(mn ra noch and selling. I know of another 
ye pdri vely&im. Kditt, bit^vd old violin. That one we will 
krUc, Bit^vSU mdnge dui vd' send away. He (i.e. the dealer) 
ydni und bU nak} will send us two violinB and 

twenty marks. 

V. From the same 

Terno isdi'ojd mare dsidieft, Young lud, let us take our 
dM-ruengr hUo hor, rodo-menge dof,', let us go to yonder hedge, 
Staxclengrre^ tc hi men tsomdni and look for hedgehogs, that we 
kerepdeke. Mare d.sdria t^/rhie may have something to cook. 
minge pwvidngere. Har ki'tuktt Our women will steal potatoes 
Umi tSaif dSaka-menge t for us. What do you say, young 

girl, shall we go ? 

VI. Fh>m Frau Witwe Stemhach, of Coblents. (Diotated at 

6.30 P.M. of an autumn day: my last interview with German 

Gypsies. I was sitting in her van, and .she had been giving me 
sundry pieces of advice touching upon every iniaginablo subject.) 

LdtH dives* dddtskro t^ro!^ Good day, my good fellow! 
Hal tu d.si'ids<^ mur.s ? HdMe Are vou a clean man ? Can I 
vraiervdva take miiro vdlinf pass you my gla.ss ? I will drink 
Me pidva tur. Hdnde dea num with you. You must |^ve me 
tir dddeskro vast, indem v4l/y€ your right hand, for so many 
ydke hate vrinkerdo, ohne me impostors come here with whom 
k^kompaML I cannot associate. 

VII. The following conversation was held between me and a 
party of Gypsies whilst walking from Kreuznach to WaldbOckel- 

' Literally ' to eat hits.' This is probably an expression dating from the Gypsies' 
first entrance ioto Europe, or eveu earlier. The Turks ami PersiaoB have the lame 
saying. 

* nak it Romanes slang for a mark, literally ' nose.' 

' From the German Starh^l ; hence i^taxf^l^f^'Jtro, ' prickly one.' 

* My Gypsies, strangely enough, almost always treated dtvts as a feminine 
iKMin. 

* dSdMtv U ofteaqriMMiyinoitt with Ifaldbi tftflsMi *tnM 
«to. 
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heim, a diatuioe of about twelve milea I met them in the street 
quite by chance, and ire forthwith entered a tavern together. They 
had got various musical instruments with them. Their camp was 

outside W'aldbockolheim, whither they woro returning after a good 
moniing's l)iisines.s in Kreu/nach. I met thcin at about two o'clock 
iu the afternoon. (Latela, Gudr, Petaleugro, aud three others, in- 
cluding myself.) 



L&tela : LdtH dives, mro 
Udvol Har d&il-tuke? K titer 
avds? Kai hi tir h'ltso vkU, 
PetaUngro. Har hi'tuke^dSaha' 
mtnge cm h&ia hatHma vaxd hn 
pid-menffe lovfna, und U pUm 
7ndl,pdU dM-mengt nooh 
Udad^rdo'anofdro. Vielleicht 
Aatafo noch sinfan, denn ano 
h&vo hdro f&ro hoi hi immer 
aiiiie. BktmJitvi^hioil Tehaiaiha 
mdlmy pdte dSA-menge omi hai- 
sfma und la mdro hdSepen, nnd 
pdle baJ^vd-meiige. Pdle, te 
vSna i murs date, pdle plaiser- 
vSna-mcnge lovhia. Te ^^iawi 
tMles, j)dle dsd-menge /.'ere und 
beMliU-menf und len mekdlia. 



One of the others : LdUH mol 
k6H 



LUela: Good day, my boy! 
How are you ? Where are you 
coming from? Here is your 
good friend Petalengro. What 
do you think, shall we go into 
this inn and thero diink beer? 
and after drinking our wine, we 
will go again yet a bit further in 
the town. Perhaps we may find 
other Gypsies, for in this big 
town here there are always 
Gypsies. Do you know what? 
If we find companions, we will 
go back to the inn and take our 
music and play again. Then, if 
men (ie. gorgios) come there, 
they will again pay our beer for 
us. When we have drunk our 
fill, we will go back home and 
rest (lifrrnlly 'scat ourselves'), 
and we will leave them. 

One of the otiiera: This is 



good winel 
(iir.A— The inn-keeper is scowling at us.) 
All together: Tir sastepdahe; AU together: To your health, 
pUs, vea hd/xf^' dHvdSy may you drink, may you be 
tSovd ! lucky, may you live, conoade I 

We go out into the street and walk on a bit in silenca 
Myself to Petaltogro: ifd2a, Myadf to PetMngro: Oom- 

diRmol^hdivMM, Sdvifdkar fade, look at that necklace. 

rdUihikdi! What a pretty girl that is 

yonder! 

> met,QmaanwaL 
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Petal^Dgro: iTtfta^ kam&A)€9 
me niiM, DUi mU,* mdla, adve 
Mhar ydka hi la! DochAtye 
gddH, I 9inU hi g69wdT ha/r 
igddk. 

We have walked faster than 
ahead of them. 

Petal^ngro : Me ladSdiL man 
t&tar, aber kami tn U ptUaevie* 
mdmde Ithef DoM tilke lea 

Myself: Hoi homi tut 
Petal^ngio: DS vmAnde du>i 
nak. 

Myself: M<Mo: U4uke doeh. 



P^aUngro: I too would like 
her. Look, eomradfly what lovely 
eyes she hasi And yet she is a 
goigio. The Gypsies are deverer 
than the gorgioa. 

the others, and are somewhat 



Petaldngro (suddenly): Nd 
rakrvi iu VdXStikeet (and before 

I have time to answer) Me bute- 

vdvagdr! *Biiti hi dineUngel' 
Parker vdiUman tiike. I hire 
langila.* Lulervdka ap mare 
niaUnde, 



PetaUngro: I am ashamed 
of myself before you, but will 
you lend me money? I will 
give it you back. 

Mysdf: What do you want ? 
PetaUngro: Qive me two 
marks. 

Myself: All right, take it 
then. 

PetaUngro (sudde nly): Don't 
you speak French ? (and he/ore 
I can answer he continvLes) I 
won't work ! Work is for fools 
(Oypfty proverb). I thank you 
(litrrally ' I thank me to you '). 
The money is siitiicient. Let us 
wait for our comrades. 



The others come up. They have been joined by Mtbna, 
probably on the outskirts of the town. We are now on the 

high-road, out In the eountry. The road is lined with apple- 
trees. 

Latela: AU ye bisla, tMvo. Old lAtela {paii(ing): Wait 

Md 7}asS til ydke sik. Tdisa a bit, boy. Don't run so fast! 

rdti piyniii zu hute lorfna, Last night I drank too much 

daf6r didala kdi-taisdrla mro beer, therefore to-day my head 

Uro. (Mdmasala.) is aching. {Miivxa laughs.) 

Myself: Me nina hum Kino. Myself : I too am tired. 

Mdma (mockingly); Mi o Mvma (mockingly): Poor 

(Sdrlo rdklo ! laddie then ! 

lii^AiAi Piervdha^TMngehdU Ldtda: Let us walk along 



> l»l(iiprakll»TebMB better tiiMiAdfo. * mo2, Oenaan moK. 

* jMMoaa, pn U a m, * believe , ' means also ' lend. ' Cf. our * credit * and Bonow's 
* * From Gennui langen. 
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jprc. Mala, dili mol mvo ^likar 
ruk hi hdva; 9&ve iuhar pdba 

PetaUngio : LAvo Un^ 

Mliiiia (to me): DHvfla o 
dddmoohl 

Myself: One due. 



there. Comrade, look what a 
fine tree that is ! What lovely 
applet it is heeriog. 

PetaUngro : I will take them. 
[Se does 

M4ma: Is your father sdll 
alive? 

Myself: Both paients are 
stOl living. 



She does not follow up the conversation. 



Petal^ngro: Te ham IHne, 
hdmde givda, Ap kai, Ldtela, 
dven akdi, tiavdU! givd- 
menge ' o zSnelo ruk o bdUpen.' 
(GivAha.) 

Myself: K6i hi ye Ldtsi gUit 
aber haivdvo-la ydr : temdr 
givine kydke sik I 

Mdma: Sdste keUa? Me 
Jleldvo tv/r tdiaa nUi ani ker- 
UCmcL 

LA tela: Sunddl tu! Vila 
Dfj)U8kT0 tairo. Kdi rat dSla 
briino. 

One of the others: IMtf- 
menge eiQprdeTf mam K% Xxint 
lok. 

Another: Hi nifna SUdo 
ddsta, Kima vdha-menge ani 
pUtsa an,^ ker&a^menge ye hdH 
yak, te iateevd-men, 

Utela: 2nb(A^/ Hi ntna 
ye bdri hrdvd. 

Myself: MiSto, aJcdna d&iU- 
mange kSre. 

Ldtela: DM-tuke? 

Myself: Aval Dst'iu-mange 
kai, drin o viS, o ' BdSno,' te paS 



Petalingro : As we are tired, 
we ought to sing. Gome here, 
L&tela, come here, boys ! Let us 
sing ' The Green Tree, the Sky.' 
{We (dng.) 

MyHelf : That is a good song, 
but I don't understand it, you 
sing so fast. 

Mfima : Can you dance ? I 
will dance with you to*morrow 
nightr in the tavern. 

Ldtda: Did vou hear? a 
storm {literally 'God's weather') 
is coming. There will be rain 
to-night. 

One of the otken: Let us go 
&8ter, I am now getting hungiy. 

Another: It is slso rather 
cold. When we arrive at 'the 
place' we will make a hig fire^ 
and warm ourselves. 

Ldtda: Trulyl There is 
also a great wind. 

My»df: Good, now I am 
going home. 

Ldtda : Are you going? 

Myself: Yes! I am going here 
through the wood, the 'Hahn/ 
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o Brauxtiskr yar^skeri und yoke 
Icire. 

Ldtela : Ve tu pal o ypihtn 
pdle dni pUtsa / 

Myself: Kdi dfres hi man 
hek tgiro, Hwnde 9ik$rvdp. 

Utela: IHdJkbUhef 

Mfiiiia : LdiH rai t 

Petal^ogro: Sov wUto iir 
mho. 

Myself: AtSenDdlikBt 
In the distance I liear the 

song: 

0 zindo Tuh, o hdUpen, 

Ap kai gindh tuke tren : 
His ye kydke sdkar tsai. 
Hi le, hi le . . . * 

but the trees now shut out both 

sight and hearing. 



and by ' Brauch's Mtthle,' and 
thus home. 

Ldtelix : Will you oome back 
to ' the place ' after dinner ? 

Mywlf: To-day I have no 
time. I must study. 

LdUHn: Oo withGodt 

Mima: Good night I 

Petalingro : Sleep well ! 

Myedf: Remain with God ! 
In the distanee I hear the 
song: 

The Green Tree, the Sky. 
Come here, I '11 tell thee a tale : 
There was once such a pretty 
girl; she has, she has . . . but 
the trees now shut out both sight 
and hearing. 



VIII. The following songs were taken down from German 
Gypsy children : — 

Trin BerS ta Dives, Ail 

(Ah! Three Teais and a Day) 

Trin her^ ta dives, di ! Ah ! three years and a day, 

Dikd-nien pcUi, We shall see each other once 

more. 

Nd-kova k'Mii me gar, This I cannot bear, 

Mir IMi rdkali ! My ro8y-[cheekedJ lass I 

* The complete song is M foUowa > 

0 ziiulc rui, 0 bdUpen. 
Ap kai, gindb dike trtn: 
His ye kydke Sukar tJiaif 
Hi U, hi U fundi dai. 
ffdko vlnklo hdh) UeUa, 
ffiskdvatMvopdUMam$t 
Pa Uikr bul >— 
Tdisa itUo pre 
SiBttPanaiffddofaf 

The word* vtnUo and MUa are both from tht Gemiaa. The last two linea ara 

somewhat puzzling. The translation given wat *Ha got up OO tho motrow, hit 
nose besmeared with filth.' F^ddo—pirdo. 
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Und kcma dSi-tuke Ut, And when you go away, 

Und kana vi-pute gdflr I And if you ne^er come baok ! 

Nd-kova k'rdu me gar, This I cannot bear, 

Mir loli rdkcdi ! ' My rosy- [cheeked] lass ! 

Note. — The second a in rdkali and the long I an only heard wfaen tmig 
also pall for pale occurs only in son^ 

0 MOlo, ta TiBNi TSai 

(The Ghost and the Touog Girl) 

Kdter dSal o m4lo. Tonder goes a ghost 

Me dardva gar! I fear him not, I fear him not ! 

Kdter dSal o mlllo. ' Yonder goes a ghost. 

Me dardva gar ! I fear hiin not, I fear him not ! 

T4rni Uii, nie kamdvo tut. Young girl, I love thea 

Ve ye bisla kai ; Come a bit with me ; 

Ve VLol ye bisla muntw/r Come just a bit along with me 

Ano zdndo veS» Into the green wood. 

:^FTA FrZl 
(The Seven Brothers) 

Ai tkt i, a'i tSiii, ai tSai I 0 my girl, my girl ! 

Hoi me kerddm I "What have I done ! 

Ach Bdro Divel, hoi kerd&m ! Ah, great God, what have I done ! 

Me ham mit m&fr€ ifta prdL We are with our seven brothers. 

Me k'rdu lea win. I will get him out. 

Dort gibt's kein Gut ; There bodes no good ; 

Da fliesstfdafliesst Dein teures There flows, there flows thy 

Blut ! precious blood ! 

Ai Udi, ai tiai. ai tSai/ O my girl, my gurll 

Nom— The 'mtwi broUien' ooenr in manj songs, bnt I can find nolhiag 
about tiiem. The GjpoM appear not to know what is referred to. They often 
mix stran$;e Qennan ven ae probably of their own invention, with otberwiae pnte 
Gypsy songs. 

Hoi KamAta 

(What I Love) 

AShur ikU, kamU-mam, Pretty gurl, thou lovest me, 

Te m$ kcmAw) tut And I too love thee. 

KApiriKmMim$gwrl No old hag love I at all t 

/ Idfeor, Umi Uai I A pretty, and a young girl I 
▼OL. L— HO. n. K 
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VL— DIE ZIGEUNER IM VLASENICAEB BEZIRKE IN 

BOSNIEN 

Mitteiliingen von Prof. Dr. Tihomiu R. Gjougjevic in Belgrad. 
Nach der serbischen Handschrift verdeutscht von 
Dr. Friedrich S. Kbauss in Wien 

HERB STEVO STEFANOVKS. Redakteur der BrpOea RijeS 
in Sangevo in Bosnien, stellte mir naohfolgende Angaben 
Hber die Zigeuner im Bezirk von Vlasenica des Tuzla^r Bezirkes 

in Bosnien, ziir Verftlgung. 

Herr Stefanovid ist aus Vlasenica gebtlrtig und kennt seinen 
Geburtbezirk genau. Danim sind diese Angaben zuverlassig und 
ist nichts gegen sic einzuvvenden. 

Tm Vlasenicaer Bezirke gibt es niehr Zigeuner als in irgend 
einem andern bosnischen oder herzoglandischen Bezirke. Von den 
34,000 Einwohnern diirften, denke ich— zuverllissig weiss ich es zwar 
nicht — mehr als 2000 angesiodelter Zigeuner sein. Sie bilden in 
keiner Beziehung ein Ganzes, sondem vcrteilen sich auf drei 
Gruppen, von denen eine mit der andereu fast in keinerlei 
Beziehung steht. Das sind : die Weiaaen Zigewner (bijeli cigani), 
die da im Sudtchen Vlasenica selbst angosiedelt sind; die 
Karavlasi (Schwarzwalachen), die im Dorfe Gojcen in der Nahe 
des Eloeters Papra^a wohnen, und die Qwrbeti oder KcUari 
(Kesselfloluniede) oder einliEudi Zigewner (cigani), die im B2emat 
und zn Barice bauaen. 

1. Die vjeiaaen Zigmner im Stttdtchen Vlaaenica spreohen bios 
serbiseh, bekennen sich zum IsIAm, ohne sioh zwar wie diettbrigen 
Moslimen an die leligiSsen Qebr&uche zu halten und unter- 
soheiden sich ihien Namen nach gar nicht von den Moslimen 
sonst, z. B Mujo Hatid, &kban Salkid, Redio HaaanoTid xulw, 
Ihre Frauen verhtlllen das Angesicht nicht; sie tragen bios em 
Ttlchel (ha^a), wie halbwiichsige moslimische Madcben. Nur ihr 
Typus verrat ihre zigeunerische Abstammung, sonst nichts. Die 
Manner befassen sich mit dcra Schinicdcliandwerk, mit Ross- 
tauschen (dJambusluk), mit Bundholzverschleiss, oder sie dienen 
bei reicheren Lenten und sind insbesondere als Pferdewnrter und 
Kutscher sehr verwendbar. Ihre Jungen sind durchwegs Jockeys 
(binjedzije) bei Wettrennen. Die Fraiien dienen als Dienstboten in 
moslimischen Hausern oder verdicnen sich sonst auf ehrliche 
Weise als Waschennnen ihr Brod. Die christUchen Serben geben 
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ihnen den SpottnameD lahkL Der weisw Zigeuner neimt sioh vor 
eiiiBm Andengliiub^a Bteta einea Torken (tuf^s Mofllim), doch 
wagt er es nieht^ rieh so vor Mofllimeii zu heiaseii. 

2. Did Sdimrzwaitaeken (Ka/ravlaei) aus dem Dorfe GojnijS 
Bind samt und aonden Altglaubige. Ihren Namen nach unter- 
scheiden sie sich toq den Serlwn gar nicht, z. R Stanko Yasiljevid, 
Luka Petrovid, U.8.W. Im gegenseitigen Verkehr sprechen sie 
rumttnisch, mit Fremden aber serbisch imd zwar init jener 
bckannten Akzentuierung und mit Anwendung eines Ij statt 
eines I und nj fiir ein n, fast stets jedoch mit nasaler Aussprache. 
Die Manner unterscheiden sich in ihrer Tracht wenig von den 
altglaubigen serbischen Bauern, von jenen abgesehen, die als 
Miisiker durch die Lande schweifen. Dagegen ist die Frauentracht 
ttrhnlich jener rumftnischcr B uierinneii im Banat. Die religicJsen 
Satzungen: z. B. die Fasten beobachten sie sehr strenge und alle 
feiern das Sippenfest (slava) und 2war als Schutzpatronin die 
Heilige Paraskeue (Petkovica, am 14. Oktober). Sie befassen 
sioh mit Bodenbcstellung und nebenher mit Dreuhslerarbeiten 
(SchQeaeln, Loffeln, Wiegen, Spindeln u.s.w.), die sie auf M&rkten 
feilbieten. Ein Teil der Manner adeht als Musikanten in der Welt 
umher, kehrt aber r^gehnllssig im Sommer zu den Feldarbdten 
heim. Sie sind sekr strebsam, liegen nie dem Mttssiggang ob, 
und Btehen sicb deshalb materiell ziendich gttnstig. Unter den 
80 Hllusem in Gojni^ fonde man keine Alnf, in denen den fremden 
Beaucber ein gewisser WoUstand nicht unerwartet liberrascbte. 
Beinabe in jedem Hause bedeoken den Fussboden Kotzen und in 
manchen wabrhaftig auch Teppicbe, lauter Handarbeiten der 
Frauen. Sie zeichnen sich rein augenfftUig durch ihre Sauberkeit 
vor den serbischen Bauern aus. Sehr wichtig ist, dass die Kara- 
vlasi den Leumund als Diebe gar nicht verdienen, Der Bezirk- 
richter in Vlasenica wies mir ihr Dorfbuch vor, aus dem man die 
schier unglaubliche Tatsaclie ersieht, dass seit der Okkupation 
Bosnicns und dcs Herzogtums (1S77) bis auf den heutigen Tag 
kein einziger Bewohner Gojcins irgend eines Verbrecbens wegen 
bestraft worden ist. £s sind blos unbedeutende Disziplinar- 
strafen wegen Rauferei vermerkt. 

Die Scbwarzwalachen wissen uber den Zeitpunkt ihrer An- 
wanderung aus Rumttnien nichts zu sagen. Auf die Frage, mm 
sie jetzt w&ren,antworten sie : Serben, Die Bezeichnung Zigeuner- 
betraebten sie als eine Beleidigung. Obvobl sie in Nachbarschaft 
und guter Freundscbafb mit den umwobnenden Serben leben. 
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^ kommt es dennoch niemals vor, dass eines ihrer Madchen in ein 
serbisches Haus einheiratet oder daas einer von ihnen eine Serbin 
heimfUhrte. Ihre Frauen sind, so wie auch die anderer bosnischer 
Zigeuner, sehr schon. Die Schwarzwalaohiniieii haben mebr ninde 
Geeicliter, wahrend die weissen Zigeaneiiimeii und die Kabeter- 
innea langlichen Angesichtes smd. 

8. Die Owrbeti oder KaUaH oder einfiMh Oiffani (Zigeuner) 
leben in den BOrfem Diemat und Barioa Sie gehdren keinem 
Glaubenbekenntnis an. Untereinander spreohen sie zigenneriach 
und sie selifttsen ihre Spraohe sehr hodh.^ Hire Tracht ist kunter- 
bunt ; so wohl Mftnner als Frauen tragen Ton Stftdtem oder Banem 
abgelegte und ihnen gesehenkte Kleidungsillcke^ sie geben jedoeh 
zumeist der roten oder gelben Earbe den Vorzug. An MarkUagen 
kann man ihnen auf dem YlasenicaSr llarkte in den Terschie- 
densten Aufzllgen bcgcgnen, so z. B. mit tanem Zylinder auf dem 
Haupto, mit irgend einem altertiimlichen Dolman, httufig ohne 
Homd und Unterleinenhosen und barftlssig. Das Land bebauen sie 
sehr spiirlicli und wenn schon, h5chst mangelhaft. Fast alio be- 
fassen sich mit dem Verzinnergewerbe, Frauen und Kinder streifen 
halbnackt auf Bergen und Talern umber, um Ntlsse, HaselnUsse, 
Erdbeeren, Kranawitten (Schwarzdombeeren), Heidelbecren, Brora- 
beeren, u.s.w., zu lesen. Selten erwischt man einen von diesen 
Zigeunem beim Diebstabl und trotzdem verfugen diese Zigeuner 
zur grossten Verwunderung der Ylasenicaer Marktleute Uber Geld. 
Hiiufig wechseln sie in Geschaftladen und Schenken kaiserliche 
Dukaten, Kuspien, Hubeln und sogar Napoleondois um.^ Sie sind 
ttusserst misstrauisch und es halt selir schwer, sei es was immer Ton 
ihnen zu erkunden, am wenigsten, woher sie das Qeld haben. Es 
kostete mir unsftgliehe Mtthe, ehe ich Ton betrunkenen Z^^eunem 
irgend etwas ttber ihien Gkuben er&hxen konnte. Niemandem 
ist bekannt^ ob sie auoh irgend welche religiose Zeremonien llben, 

1 Ala ich sie gelegentliche za Barice besuchto und ihnen uigte, ihre Spracbe 
^ ware die ^Iteste von alien europ&iichen Sprachen, erdnickten sie mich schier vor 
lauter Freude und bewirteten mich mit ihrem minderwertigen Birucn- und 
« Ziratsekkenbranntwein. 8o sehr sohmeiohelte ihnen meine Mittailmiff.— SlBVO 
8TErAN0Vi6. Die Meinung Stefanovids ist die der landitblichen Schulbiiclit r. In 
Wirklichkeit iat das Zigeuneriache nicht um einen Tag alter als irgend eine 
aadttre tod den in Enrop* TorkomnModen Ytdksprachen. — Fkixobich 8. Ksaraa. 

* Woher die Zigeuner ihr Geld hftbeot ! Wiire es von Diebstihlen h«r» ao 
hiiteten sie sich wohl, es frank und frei umziiwcchaelu, aber sie verdienen es sauer 
und bitter im Schweisae ihres Angesiohtes, weil sie lelbet die allemiedrigste Arbeit 
nlokl selitfiMii, radio* Mrbdtnai aind vnd ein eiMurMunM Leben obn^mehcB fShreii. 
Bei ihnen ist das Sparen unc) KrrafTcn von Geld fOrmlich Selbstnreok vnd nnr bei 
•gtwiMen Qelefenbeiten hauen sie auf.— Fbiedkicb S. K&Auas. 
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doch flagte mir dnmal ein betrcmkMier Zigeimer, sie erkeimeQ ein 
hSchstes Wesen, das ne Mraden Oro heiasaL Spftter ivar er in 

grosser Sorge, es konnten andere Zigeuner von seiner Mitteilung 
etwas hbren. Ihre Namen sind : Hamza, Gavran, Miso, Kurjak 
(Hamsa, Rabe, Michaelchen,Wolf),u.s.w,, Zunamen aber gebrauchen 
sie keine. Serbisch sprechen sie mit einer ganz anderen Betonung 
als die Schwarzwalachen. Ihre Frauen verkaufen sie offentlich zu 
Mark to imd der Meistbietende fiihrt sie gleich in sein Zelt ab. 
Bei dieser Gelegenheit putzt sich das betrcffende Mftdchcn mog- 
lichst gut heraus, denn ausser dem, was sie auf sich hat, besitzt sie 
keine sonstige Mitgift Die Kinder werfen sie gleich nach der Geburt 
in irgend ein Fass mit Waaser, zur Winterzeit in Eiswasser, im 
Sommer in gewdhnlicbes Wasser, und wahrend das Kind im Wasser 
liegt, benaint man es, wobei Stimmenmehrheit entscheidet. Die 
Frauen beacha.fiigen aich auch mit Wahraagung (aus der Hand oder 
aus Bohnen). Dieae Gnippe Zigeuner iaat im Notfiidle auoh Aaeat 
sahmer und wilder Tiere» Yogeleier u.8.v. 



VIL— WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by John Sampson 

No 2. IIUiKAttlMOaA 

Ukni down aome yeus ago firam Matthew Wood, who had learned this and 
his other stories from his paternal grandmother, Ellen Wood ('Black Ellen'), 
a granddaughter of Abram Wood. My fortunute rediscovery of this old 
boHmdtferO last August encamped near a village on the banks of the AJwen, has 
enabled me to add oonsideailily to mj stote ct talea, aa wall aa to make aome pie- 
cise obsenrationa on phonetical minutiae. 

In listening to long conversations between Wood and his sons, to 'whom 
Bomani is stUl the mother-tongue, I was struck afresh with u peculiarity of the 
dialect which had often IwUne impresaad me— the nnoaoal freedom of the accent, 
and the manner in whieh tonio atma may be varied to lefleot the mood ot the 
speaker. To give a few examples : — 

The phrase bare murjif/, '^Teat men,' may ]ye accented in three different ways. 
The oxytone pronunciation of both adjective and substantive, bdrS murSd^ as in the 
Gfeek dialaot^ ia usually heaid in doir, aokmn, er emphatio aamtlTe^ thon|^ 
peifaapa hdri mOrSd is more ordinarily met with| while bare mifrid is the form of 
rapid unemphatic speech. So with the prepositions one hears pole l:>eaide pdlf, 
and dr'tJ k'er for ar4 0 k'er. Even the accent of the verb, though more stable, is 
frequently varied. Suoh aooentuatiMi as i'^Io, *he calls,' VSt*na»t *tlicy wcse 
calling* may be used instead of Jt'driUt and k'drineu. While the normal accent of 
mdrata Id, Met us kill her,' would be mnrdsa la, m(1r'$a Id is also permissible, and 
an one of my last stories, I Tdrnl Cikalt, a precious variant of ' Cinderella,' I 
heard even the pronunciation mdrasd Uu I hope shortly to furnuih studenta 
«f the dialeet with ftdler notes on tlus eomplBeatad and inteiestiag point 
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I have to correct a mistake in my story of I KAIi Rdni (text and note 4 OH 
page 28). While yg in the genitive and dative plural is certainly heard from some 
members of the family of Wood, most of whom I know jiersonally, it is never used 
by Matthew Wood or hia children, who invuriubly pronounce inayi^ not maggfi, 

probably the older and purer pronunciation, the other being perhaps due to inter- 
course with Lock% Lovaila, JLeea, and other English Oypaies who have aleo aetUed 
in Wales. 

I RAikanilM^ la » Tarieat of the Bokoriiia stoiy of 'Tiopsyn' ('Die 
iiberwundene Ameione,' Mile, ir. 34>7). See Oypty Folk-Talts^ pp. 104-9, for 

the valuable note of F. H. Groomc, to whom I supplied an abstract of this 
story. Compare also ' The Crow-Peri ' in R. Nishet Bain's Turkish Fairy TaUi 
(1901), being a translation of Dr. Ignatius Kunoe's Toruk I^'epnUsek. 

I BiiKANl MVra The fisAUTiFUL Hill 

Dibr doeta komdnX^ mm hdiT' Somewlieie very fu away 

enirfd mi&rl I^urS, ts lesM lived a quaziyman. Ho was old, 

romn% kekdr* Vas kek tiknS. and his wife had borne him no 

LU^tiknSy t'l fjdjS sdr trakuU — children. They got a son, and 

o muH f l jiivd ojd puri aaa-U all the people were amazed — the 

tc leii tiknd. man and the woman were so old 

to have a child. 

P'urO muriS mufdfi, fn hivu The old man died and his 

'yoH leskO (an. Td ake puro son took his place. And behold ! 

murS 'velay (d ^dv6 diktda top an old man came, and the son 

lesti. Ak'd pwro murS pxUila looked upon him» The old man 

U«U:^ "Fwa mafMO, te dikds asked: 'Wilt come with me to 

rndfv jivimdaki?'* *AvaiI* seek our living?' 'Yes,' said 

pendda Jakoa. * Fen te kamdsa Jack. * Say that thou wishest 

TMLyl* te*vdpwr5grdiu* *Aua,* me turned Into an old hone.' 

xoi'w.* *Av top mS dwmd, 'Yes,' quoUi he. *Get on my 

Jaaa metfV baek ; let us go/ 

Al^on^ jama pevfl, 6 pur6 Now th^ set off The old 

grdd i& Jakoa jana top d drom, hone and Jaok journeyed on 

Fendda d pwrd grdiiJakSaki: the load. Said the old hone to 

' JTonufni te dUdiaaa top 6 drom, Jtm^k : 'If thou shouldBt see or 

i$iwndaa8,jd t& dm i6 H'ddi, hear aught upon the road, go 

0 foBtSs keoa iomdvO, kgr lea.* look what it is, and if there is 

aught to be done, do it.' 

* konuini] 'some one,' 'any one'; 'somewhere,' 'Miywhwe'; with edj. (e.g. 
MomanS hom&ni) *perM>n.' Pott, i. 274, No. 10. 

• hekdr] Pup. kan4i/ar, faftfl/«r, when kan-tk^Uvd. Ok. jcMs. 

• ksti] abl. after p'u^. * jivinHishJ] = jh-ibenMi. 

' moffi] oonstraotion borrowed from vulgar Eng.— 'aay you'd liice /or Me ta 
beoooM Ml old hone.' « x^ov]=xoce yov. 

* AMmi\^AU ytm. • d] Eng. «or.' 
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AU6*7nejasap*d^drom» Alfd See, we are upon the xoed. 

'mM loM fliOra. Ali^9 d4i jama Now we aie taking the hOL 

*hamL * Sund mi iomdv^* *Jd Here go the twaia *I hear 

tadiMsS H-Ui.* Tali g'ae 6 Jak something.' ' Go and see what 

ft*om i gresko dumd te dikil ad it is.' Jack got down from 

e(w od6i. Dil'cdfi hita ^ maco the horse's back to see what 

ofl4i 0 pdni muktdms* odoi. was there. Ho saw a little fish. 

Jak pracdds Us opri 0 * vidds Tho water had left it. Jack 

lej^ are 0 jydni. Ak'o maco 'vela picked it up and put it in the 

'2>rS ki yov, id x^'^ mi-Uo % water. And lo ! the fish came 

Jakeskl: ' So .H.^ kerdva me tuki, up to hiin. Quoth the fish to 

lidrdv top mandl, 6 ma£6yr6 Jack: ' Whatsoever I can do for 

hroliBt i& kerdva lea* thee, call upon me, the king of 

the fishee* and I will do it' 

Jana peyi 'pdrl^ i miira. Away they went over the hilL 

' Md 6ald Si ad diie^ ' (o fetecUr * Touch not anything thou seest ' 

kova he diM petfi 'Uensay (though it were the beet thing 

Ai^6 porr pwrd/Sda 6 havdl ari they saw with their eyee). And 

leaks mdi, dwnwrdd/t lea avri behold ! the wind Uew a foather 

dOmari d trivaJU? *VlA» pofv into his mouth. Twioe or thrioe 

pdpaU. TUdda lea aH 6 vaaL did he spit it out Back came 

BMhaind porr dUlda^ 'Taa lea the feather. He caught it in 

aripdi^ his hand. A pretty feather it 

seemed. He put it in his 

pocket. 

Purl filiHn. Bdri godli An old castle. A great noise 

*dre filiHn. ' Jd 'pre td diH ao within the castle. ' Go up and 

ai 'doi,' x^^^ jmrd grdi. O'as see what is there,' said the old 

te filiUn (d kurdda 5 guddr. horse. He went to the castlo 

Kek Tia 'vili kl yov. Piradda o and knocked at the gate. None 

gvddr V arS g\is te dikdl so aaa came to him. He opened tho 

odoi. Dikda bdro mur^ top 6 gate and entered to see what 

vodxoa, (a SiS kelda 6% peahi was there. On the bed he saw a 

1 l^6]sipe 6. Pi M in Rom. Gyp. it a contracted form of opre. Bryant baa 
Mrekimopodhrim, 'Miiiiii'ai'uiiaiioatfienMd.' 
" hita] m. and f. ; pi. bid. 
' muttdmu] an inatanoe of tho rare pluperfeol 

• S\amH, * and,' oooasionally ased in place of t4, 

• 'pdrl] = opnU. • *fciiM]syai;Vn^a. 

duixirl 6 trii-alt] both theoe maltipliMtivM oonti^ the var imuad aIm in ktkSr 
and yekdr. Cp. Pott, L 228. 

• diKd$l Ut. *1m w,* iMrasilM thonglit iV G^. W. Ron. tfOfAK Im m 
raikenit *did jos think Aim ptMrV 
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kokorinkl. Nasvald sas-ld. Kek 
butidJceri odoi U del les ;)^o6^n. 
*Sd8i,bdf' ' Na kek butidkeri 
akdi. Jd td and inayl ;^oW». 
Jd taU oddi, td and koro lovina* 
Xoida 0 bdro peako perr pardo, 
(& bdro pendda leshi te Mr'l top 
UsU, t& keldB any hova lealc^ 

AHonjwMitMddAl, XoFo 
pwrd grdi: '80 d4B^ iu top i 
mwrat' 'JHXdmmS^imiylfUa 
porr fd havdl purd^ *ri mS 
mtfC' "Tan 5 p&rrV *Auat 
mand/iii'Ufa/rimlpSi^.' *Akdva 
porr amdda 'men ifiUiJbin; dwa 
riyer lea; md muk lesjal* 

Ak'o mur^ ffas ki bdri Jili- 
Sin, te dikil hut Idkl. ' Vids n bdro 
rdi te dikdl leskd va.^t I kolesa} 
KvMcd aaa: na kwr^aas lee 
kek, 

Ok*d palal fan te sovdl. 0 
rdi pv/tds teste te aovA a/r' 0 ker. 
* Ndl ' xo^'o Jak, 'Java me ari i 
ttanyaHmopwrogrdi,* 

TraSadi 9& sd kedda yov 
akAoa porriaa, Ydl divA 
}HU0kard pendda petki gdjiak^: 
*K*dr let ahdi,rdvi,UUiUaid 
porr' r&rddsleaogdjd, (H&8, 
0 hBiMerd 'yaa 6 porr avrt 
Vavfr porr Udda yov top i 
meodU, 

* Rdia, mandi .H-ld. 6 murS 
te andids 0 porr akd i sis and^l 
> { koUsa] lit. ' with the 



giant. Ho could do nothing for 
himself. He was ill. There was 
no handmaid to give him food. 
' WliAt IB it, my man 1* 'I have 
no servant. Gro, bring me food. 
Go down there and bring a cup 
of beer.' The giant ate his 
bellyful, and told him to call 
upon him if he oould do aug^ 
for him. 

Now the two journeyed down. 
Said the old hone: 'What didat 
see on the hill?' 'Isawnothii^ 
but a little feather that the wind 
blew into my mouth.' 'Didat 
take the feather?' 'Tes^itiBiii 
my pocket.' 'This feather will 
bring us trouble; but keep it» 
do not let it go.' 

And behold ! the man went to 
a great castle to seek work. The 
master came to see his craft with 
the thing. It was good. Thou 
could.st not beat it. 

Then he sought a place to 
sleep. The master asked him 
to sleep in the house. 'No/ 
said Jack, ' I shall go to my old 
horse in the stable.' 

All marvelled at his eiaft 
with this feather. One day the 
servant said to the master :' CkU 
him hither, master, that I may 
tske his feather.' The master 
called lum. He went The 
servant took away the feather. 
He put another feather on the 
table. 

'Sir, I have it. The man 
who brought the feather can 
bing,' inatr. ting, of kova. 
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^ fyrildd Mi,* Fendda iptivi 
gretH: * 0 rdi wowMla SerikW 
*JA, Jah, ^ paSleaU te ddtui 
Iriffi divesd i& trin hisfd affno- 
k&V Jana pcrji te ten 0 fyrUdo. 
*Jak, jd H fiU»n tS. jd 'r& 
DiMdsa len he metdll U ;^ona. 
Md Sold Si. DVcisa cikld SerUdS 
<iri kunmui ari kija} Jd (alt 
id, (d ma a6* . 

Ak'd 'vela cwri tf o purO (jrdi 
i SerikUm. Jana pdU o duf, (d 
ieriJdd aas andUd. Ak'o rdi td 
hiitidkerd raker^na td dik^na 
top o ^erikld. 0 hidiAkerd 
fiendds i reski : ' 0 Serikid si 
raxkavid; i rdni H raihcmedSr 

' 'Oddva m4iHU<mdide{finikid 
4tkAi Hi wnM € rdmi ahAL' 

AJ^OJak avfi 'Axiiui h*6 pwr6 
grdi, Fendde i greeki d rdi 
wotUadaa I rAni, * FenddnitiiU 
tuJciy Jak, truJHU 0 porr, Jd td 
puS UtHM ifirvn dwesA t& irvn 
kisid Bonakdi.' Ak'o Jak jala 
pale te jmkavel I reski, 'Yas o 
lovd (d trin divesd, 

Ak'o jaiia peyl. Toj) O <lrom 
Tdker^iLU. P'uro grdi /x'ikIi'ih 
Jiikdski : ' F'en td, Jak, te 'vd me 
herd top i ddridv,' Sdr sig sas 
■6 lav jnmdUd, cki bos o ber4 top 

Ak'o dui jana *k€md or* 0 
herd, ArS 0 herd d iemd* 



bring the bird.' He eud to tbe 
old bone: 'The master wante 
the bird.' 'Qo, Jack, and ask him 
to give thee three days and three 
purses of gold.' They went to get 
the bird. ' Jack, go to the castle 
and go in. Thou wilt see them at 
the table eating. Touch nothing. 
In a cage in the corner thou 
wilt see a mean-looking bird. 
Go, take it, tarry not.' 

And behold '. he came with 
the bird to the old horse. The 
twain went back and the bird 
had been brought. Now the 
master and the servant talked 
and looked at the bird. The ser- 
Tantsaid to the master: 'The Inrd 
is pretty; the lady is prettier 
stiH' Quoth the servant to the 
master: 'That man who brought 
the bird can bring the lady.' 

And lot Jack went out to 
the old horse. He told the 
horse that the master desired 
the lady. ' I warned thee about 
the feather, Jack. Go, beg of 
him three days and three purses 
of gold.' Now Jack went back 
to ask the master. He got the 
money and the three days. 

Now they departed. On the 
road they were talking. Said 
the old horse to Jack: 'Jack, 
wish me turned into a ship on 
the sea.' As soon as the word 
was spoken, there was the ship 
on the sea. 

And behold I the two were 
going aboard. In the ship was 
• iemSlinmSMt'hmiL* 
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jntfrr} AK9 jcma 'hand idUU i fine nlk Now they wm miling 
/UiHn. *Jd 'pre, Jak, H filiMfn below the castle. 'Jack, go up 
fa pwS U dMn rdat DiMiaa to the oastle, and ask to aee the 
yd^ *vd avrt ki m; ndi 'daidi* lady. Thou wilt see some one 
rdnt kekt fuS U diXSa { rdn^ come out to thee; sheis not the 
kdkorC lady; ask tosee the lady herael£* 

(HdiSJakk^JUUin, Jack went to the castla He 

d&B 0 guddr id ake rdni *vda. knocked at the do(»r, and lol a 
Na 808 ydt rdni. I J^erdskeri lady came. She was not the 
aas-ll. P'ukarela lah i: 'Wonta- lady ; she was the housekeeper. 
si'iva dlM I rain lokorV Ho said to her: *I want to see 
AH fjhis I biduth rt te juikavil the lady herself.' The servant 
i rdnlakl. Ak'i rdn i 'vfla 'I'ri. went in to ask for the lady. 
0 Jak jwnddx lal-J tf sus herd Lo ! the lady came out. Jack 
talal I filiiin top i ddridv, (d 'vel told her that a ship was on the 
toM te dUcil o parr. I rdni ai sea below the castle, and she 
'I'e o herd fo mv/rS *ya8 Id tali came down to look at the silk. 
'ddi 'kdi ma d fmrr. 0 Jak saa The lady was in the ship and 
oprS top i deka} Prddda 0 the man led her below where the 
9€tsULra^ t& 6 jala, ped^ silkwas. Jack was on the deck. 

He weighed anchor and the ship 
was off and away. 
Dwr *kcmd tcp d p&nt I Far away on the sea. Now 
rdni hedda 'kand. AKdi *vda he had caught the lady. She 
pn, DiMa, (H&a wri pedd came up. She saw. She felt in 
poHf&amdidBldMndtavUSBrdda her podrat^ brought out her keya 
len ari f ddrfdv. 0 pant preS' and threw them into the sea. 
ddahdrivM^tSbavdL Ak^on The water raised great waves 
^venapdUHJilUKn, and wind. Behold I they came 

back to the castle. 
0 Jak andida i rdni (a ari Jack brought the lady and 
yiU. Rakenrdi kuSi lavyd 6 rdi they went in. The master and 
(a butidkcro. Xoi'O butldkero i the servant spoke a few words. 
re^ki: ' Odilva viurs te anduiH i Said the servant to the master: 
rdni .fi.'T undel I filisin akdi.' ' That man who brought the lady 
Ak'o Jak Jala 'vin k'o jmro <jrdi can bring the castle.' Lo ! Jack 
Id pen4kLleaki. * Aua^Jak.pen- went out to the old horse and 

* jfarr] The form given in Bryant's vocabulary, p'Aor, pniV«» that his English 
Gypaics pronounced the word, m the Webh Gypaies ctill do, with m strong 
Mpiration. 

* 'doidi] more ususlly 'doitf, fem. of 'dovd. 

* deka] Eng. 'doek.' « Mutdmjht. *in».« • «fvf] Bng. *irm' 
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ddm tuki trxLstM 6 porr, and^laa told hinL * Yes, Jack, I warned 

'men ki miHMn, Jd pdU, Jak, thee about the feather, it would 

pwS lestg trin divesd tH trin bring us to harm. Go back, 

ffoni 90nahAL* Akfo Jak gi&a Jack, and beg of him three 

pdle in *yas les, days and three Backs of gold.' 

Jack went back and got thent 

Ak^odu%jana*ka/nd. OpwrO The twain were going. The 

ffrdi puSldai Jakfyti: *8o p&n- old horse asked Jack: 'What did 

dda 6 bdfrS mUnri tukit* 'Fen* the giant say to thee?' 'He 

dda U kdds &imdn€ matfi* *Jd said he would do something for 

^pri k% yov td pen leski eo me.' ' Go up and tell him what 

wontasdaa* thou dcsirest.' 

Ak'o Jak Jala ki Jillsin. Now Jack went to the castle. 

F^itkwhU I hdre mnr.^^j^kl so He told the giant what he 

woiitstlos. SdiiJi'ts o htlro top wanted. The giant laughed at 

lesil. Biuuh'i--! I's arri te lei i him. He sent him out to get 

Hua} (a sis prcUlds yek sas- the chain, and he could not 

tdrn kek. 0 bdro miirs aanida lift one link. Again the giant 

top lesti pdpaU, Ak'd bdro laughed at him. Lo ! the giant 

milrS 'vel avrt td 'yas I Sena, came out, took the chain, and 

u Hdda la top d plk6. Ak'd put it on his shoulder. Now 

dul jana petfi tali H rd/ni- the twain went down to the 

dki filUin. Ak*6 bdrd murS lady's castla The giant put the 

Sidda % i&na top % fiUHn, t& chdn on Uie castle, took it on 

Sidds Id top 0 dwmo, td rigerdda his back, and carried it down 

Id tali 'ddi 'kdi eaa i rdni, where the lady was. 

'Ddi BOB hdrOwdloB* kirdffO- Bound the lad/s castle was 

dHfiUHn td gucUbr aaa IdMni' a great wall, and the door was 

mdn.^ Xofi rdm/i f Jakitidt: locked. Said the lady to Jack: 

'WimiUudMk ml MAsmd, SiS 'I want my keys. I cannot 

piravdm S guddr kdc* Ak?6 open the door.' Jack went out 

Jak 'kand jala *wi td jyuJoavH to ttU the old horse again. 

% pure greskl pdpaU. ' Me pen- 'Jack, I warned thee about the 

d6m tukl, Jak, tridtd o parr, feather. Go back and beg for 

Jd pdZe td pu<^ 'kyatakyd * such and such, and such and 

'kyatakyd.' Gida pdle (d 'yas such.' He went back and got it. 
left. 

Ak'O dm jana peyi top 6 The two journeyed on the 

^ cina] Eng. 'ob&in.' * tedloa] Eng. «wall.' 
* UMnmin] The raffix -men (Mik., z. 62, Pott, i. 99) forms past p&rt. of loMi- 
verbs, e.g./raiVm«7i, ' fried, 'jMnVtmen, 'perished.' 

« *kifmtakyd} op. Pott, i. 260, ukkia tt akitia, *m nod eo.' 
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drauL 'Jak, so pendda 6 hitd 
mag6 tukil' *(5<muSni te ^ 
kerdma, kerdva lea tukL Te 
foowMaa man, mua te HS/f'a top 
d rdi i maiSMV Ak*d Jak 
fo pwro ffvM jana peyi k*0 tan 
*ddi Vatida 5 mo^, ta Mrdda top 
leaU, Ak*d maSS *vela H yov, 
Jakpenddale^truJhUiHizvnd. 
*Java U diM, Jak: Gida 
p€8kt,(dgild aa^-ld hdri hwAila} 
Ak'o'vda pale (a ratuix i kliziiid 
kt'k. ' L'ath'uii leu h'k, Jak. 
Java Die jxtpdl^.' T d (jdn koh-Io 
hdrl hivdil'i jxijxiU. Ak'd 'vela 
{(I 'yas X kliziiui (a iJjd.< hm I 
JdkeskJ. Gills 2)f'ski 6 nuu:o, (d 
purd Qvdi (d Jak jana keri. 



0 Jak dUis i klizind i rdni- 
dH, I rdni pukadda % Jakdaki: 
'Kon hamiaa, Jak, te *vd tinrd 
Sard iinalS 6 fd raMo Brd 
HwMV 'Caa 6 Jak te dm ad 
kdda, F^endda irdntdH: *Ma 
:mSr lea; mSr mom.' Xo^i 
ninf: ^Bakerdim mUidt Jak, 
rakerdim miHd, Te n* avda t& 
te rokeffis ojd tH *veaaa mdrdd. 
0 rdi H te *vd mS/rdd* 

0 Jak i'l rdiiT roiinrdi jxii, 
fCi 0 nH mdrdn. Td 'dui i 
rdni t o Jakjiv&aa kaiiA, 

'Yan ks kaiui! 



road. ' Jack, what did the little 
fish say to thee?' 'Anything 
I can do, I will do it for thoe; 
shooldst thou want me thou 
must call upon the loid of the 
fishes.' Jack and the old hoise 
timvelled to the place wheie he 
had found the fish, and oslled 
upon him. Lot the fish came 
to him. Jack told him about 
the keys. ' I will go to look, 
Jack.' He went, and he was 
gone a great while. Lo ! ho 
came back, and he had not 
found the keys. ' Jack, I have 
not found them ; I will go again.' 
And again he was gone a great 
while. Lo ! he came back and 
he had the keys and gave them 
to Jack. The fish swam away 
and the old horse and Jack went 
home. 

Jack gave the keys to the lady. 
The lady said to Jack: *Which 
wilt thou, Jack, that thy head 
he cut off, or thy master^s 
hesd?' Jack stopped to think 
what he would do. He said to 
the lady : ' Slay him not» slay 
me.' Quoth the lady: *Thou 
hast said well. Jack, fhou hast 
said well Hadst thou not 
spoken thus thou wouldst have 
been slain. Now it is the master 
who will be slain.' 

Jack and the lady were mar- 
ried, and the master was slain. 
And there the lady and Jack 
live still. 

Thou hast it now 1 

Oft 'while.' 
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Introductioii of knowledge* The which dotht<i«ichc 
a man to fpeal(c parte of all inaner of Languages. and 

to bnotDc (t)f \)Ugt and fa^ton of al maner of roii» 
tttp&* )nD(o2e(ihnotoftl)fmolIepmrofall 
mfinec of CapnejeJ of rnortrr, p bljicl) 10 cup 
taunt in euecr rrgion.^y i^e Jnmcto 
go!t)e,o f pbiCtibe B irto:?3 cDicatf a 
■ 'Iflrheri'gbtfionojafftleanDgra* 
no^laDp^upbougljlec 
^{ourfoucraftiflc;^ 
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YIIL— BORD£'S EQIPT SP£CH£ 

By Henky Thomas CRorroN 

TRB DISCOVBRT 

FOR over thirty years it has been fairly \vell known amongst 
those who study Roinanas, that the earliest example of the 
language was recorded by Dr. Andrew Bordo a little before 1550, 
or more than three and a half centuries ago, in The Fyrst Bol e of 
the Intro'hirtion of Kiiowledije ; but his book, or reprints of it, or 
even extracts from it, are not very easy to meet with, so that it 
seems to be appropriate to set it forth afresh for the delectation 
of Los Aficionados, and to discuss it at length. 

The identification of this long-buried treasure was due to a copy 
of the Early English Text Society's 1870 reprint of Horde's book 
coming shortly afterwards to the hands of Dr. Julius Zupitza, of 
Vienna* who called the attention of his oolleague» ProliBssor Frans 
Hiklouch, to it, and it was the latter who, on July 8, 1874, reported 
the discovery to the Imperial Academy of Knowledge at Vienna, 
and on July 25, 1874, Mr. F. J. Fumival, who had edited the 
reprint, sent to the Aeademy newspaper an account of the 
romantic revelation. This invaluable specimen of ancient Romanes 
also appeared in the Appendix to The Dialect of ike English 
Gypsies, published in 1875 (pp. 289-90), and it was printed and 
fully commented on in 1874 by Professor Miklosich, in the first 
part of his Beitrdge zwr KenrUnisa der Zigeuner-mundarten. 

EDITIONS 

Besides the reprint (most comprehensively annotated and edited 
by Mr. F. J. Furnival, in 1870, for the Early English Text Society, 
comprising facsimiles of the woodcuts), a liuiited facsimile reprint 
appeared in 1814, consisting of only a hundred and twenty copies 
on paper and four on vellum, and giving only a few of the woodcuts 
and introducing some others. 

Of the original book there were two editions, both of which are 
undated, and exceedingly rare. The earlier of these was published 
about 1547 or 1548, by William Copland,^ 'in Fleetestrete at the 

^ In BoffdeP* Jlrw yr y , pt. 1, foL Izzxrlii, Bord* iiMiitiMis * the Introdnotion vt 

Knowledge, whiche hath been long a prynt^Tige for lacko of Tiioney and papcT, and 
it ii ia pryntynge, with pjotures, at Roberte Coplande, pryat«r ' ; and again in the 
Pnlaoe to Bwdtf • Aibmumift hb mmm tbm i m ndmc H ini qf Knowledge a ' bolM of 
my mAkyn^ the whiob yi i^riiitiiig old Bobort Goptendt, tho oldift printor of 
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fligne of the Rose Garland,' and the later waa published about 1562 
or 1563, by William Coplaad, ' in Lothbury ouer agaynste Sainct 
Maigarytes church/ fourpence being registered as paid in 1562-3 to 
the Stationers' Company for the licence to print it. 

A copy of each of these early editions is in the Christie-Miller 
Libraiy at Britwell Court, BuraKam, County Bucks, and another 
copy of the first edition is in the Pepys collection at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, having been bequeathed to the College by the 
&mou8 diarist along with the rest of his collection of 3000 volumea 

Of the Lothbury, or second edition, two copies are In the Bod- 
leian library at Oxford (4to B.56. Art Sold, and Wood. 886), from 
one of which the fihcsimiles here used have been made, as neither 
copy of the first edition was available for the purpose, and a Loth- 
bury copy is in the Chetham Library at Manchester. There is no 
copy of either edition in the British Museum, and no copy has 
been ort'ered to the public during the last fifty years.^ 

The 1H14 reprint was made from the second edition, and the 
1870 reprint was from the Chetham Library second edition 
checked as^ainst the Christie-Miller tirst edition. 

It will be observed in the facsimile, that the Bodleian second 
edition has been dated by hand 1542. The Chetham Library second 
edition has been dated in ink 1543, and these dates arc no doubt 
due to the dedication in the book having been dated ' iro Moutpyler 
[Montpellier in the South of France], the iij daye of Maye, the 
yere of our Lord mococc XLn.' 

THE WOODCUTS 

The two early editions are not completo facsimiles of one 
another. There are a few typographical differences and a slight 
variation of the woodcuta These lattor are of figures which were 

Inghkud.' Robert Copland was succeeded by William Copland, and the colophon 
■ayt this fint edition wm 'Imprintod by me WiUimm CoplMid/ and hie derioe 
foUowt, bearing the monogram ' RC and his own name "Wyllyam Coplande,' but for 
all this the Black Letter expert, Mr. E. Gordon Duff, in the Libmry, Januarj- 1907, 
p. 31, suggests that it was really printed by William Powell, who succeeded William 
Uiddleton m printer at the George near Temple Bar, heaing the reetlBoatioD on a 
■tetement in Bonle's Dyetan/ o/ II' Uh, that the Introflurtory of Kno^rledrjf -wm 'a 
pryntynge besyde Saynt Dunstons Churche within Temple Barre ouer agaynst the 
Temple,' wheroM the tenement occupied in 1557 by WilHun Gophuid was on the 
other ^e and at the other end of fleet Street, having ' the highway of Fleet Street 
OB the north,' and the KoseGarland was ' in Flctestreete, nygheunto Flete Brydge.' 

^ The edition printed by Richard Tottel in 1555 and mentioned by Mr. H. B. 
Flomer [BSbtioffrarkiea^ iiL 879, 1897) doea not exkt. The mialake ma OMued hy 
a Bodleian cataloguer, who combined the title of a copy of the Lothbury editiOB 
with the colophon of another book which had been bound with it. 
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seemingly deemed by the author or the printer to be more or leas 

appropriate to the subject of each chapter. 

Thus the first chsptor has as its headpiece the (Teutonic ?) 

figure of a men not very unlike BhifT King Hal, wearing a feathered 

oap and a wrap round his loins, but otherwise quite naked. He 

hdds over his right arm a folded piece of doth, and in his left 

hand a big pair of tailor's scissors. The chapter suitably begins 

with the words : — 

* I am M Eof^ith mm, and naked I sUiid kere, 
HaiTDg in mj mjnda wkat njment I dial w«ra.' 

Mr. John Sampson points out that Borrow, in the third chapter 

of the Appendix to volume ii. of his Romany Rye, 1858 (pp. 274-5), 
quotes these doggerel rhymes, which indicate the English craze for 
foreign customs, dresses, and languages, but that Borrow failed 
to detect Rouiani in Borde's ' Egipt Speche.' Borrow, however, 
took over the verses second-hand from The Muses Library, London, 
173.S, p{). SG-7, as noted in the second edition of Romany Rye, 1858. 

The third chapter ' treateth of the naturall dysposicio of an 
Irysh man, and of the kyngdomcshyp of Irland,' and the worn and 
dilapidated (second-hand {) woodcut shows a woman busily study- 
ing animal life amongst the tousled locks of a young man, who 
holds upright a huge feathered dart nearly his own height. The 
text states that the Irish ' can cast a dart perilousli,' and, in the 
Irishman's self-description, he is made to say, as if in confirmation 
of the woodcut . — 

' Pediculus other whyla do byte me by the badce. 
Wherfore dy vera times I make theyr boaca czackc.' 

So too the seventh chapter has a woodcut inscribed ' Doctor 
Boorde/ and shows a laurel-crowned, clean-shaven man in a long 
sleeved gown, sitting under a canopy, with a desk before him on 
which is a book, which he fingers with his right hand, while with 
his left he turns over the pages of another borne on a rest^ the 
supporting staff of which has bends in it to allow the book to 
project over the desk. This chapter 'sheweth howe the Auetor 
of thys boke — how he had dwelt in Scotland and other Ilands 
[sic] — did go thorow and round about Christendom and out of 
Christendom,' and it bepraiscs his own countr>' with an ingenu- 
ous simplicity worthy of Wester Boswcll, ' liauyng no region in 
Christendom nor out of Christendom equiualent to it,' adding ' if 
I were a Jewe, a Turke, or a Sarasin, or any other infidele, I yet 
must praise and laud it, and so would every man, if thei dyd know 
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of other entries as well as Englande/ and in the opening verses 
to the first chapter the Englishman says : — 

'I do fMra BO nun ; «]1 men (earjth me. 
I <merooiiM mj adotmiiM hj lud and by ; 

and furthennore, Borde states that 'the people of England be as' 
good as any peo^ in any other lande ; yea and much mord better 
in many things, specially in manors and mAhood. . . . Te women 
be fill of bewty. . . . The noble citie of London preoedeth al other/ 
These samples would lead to the hope that all the woodcuts 
were alike appropriate, and that in the one which heads the 
thirty-eighth chapter, on Egypt, we might have a representation 
of a veritable Gypsy of the time of King Henry viii., but alas ; that 
is not so. The same woodcut serves also in the first edition for 
chapter xxxii., on ' Bion and Giiscony,' and in the second edition 
appears a third and fourth time at the head of chapter xvi., on 
• Saxsony,' and of the thirtieth, on * Spayne.' Finally Mr. Furnival 
traced this particular woodcut as having been previously used by 
Wynkyn de Wordo (who died in 153 ) ) in H yckps-corner to repre- 
sent * Imagina(cyon),' and he also traced the pseudo-portrait wood- 
cut of Dr. Borde as having been previously used, without the 
lettering, as the frontispiece portrait of Skeiton in ' Certaine bookes 
compiled by maister Skeiton, Poet Laureat [cf. the laurel crown on 
the Borde woodcut], printed by Kynge and Maishe.' Mr. Furnival 
doubted if any of the woodcuts, except those of the Englishman 
and the Frenchman, were cut expressly for Borde's IrUrod^wstum^ 
and the Bev. Arthur W. Fox, in his article on 'Merry Andrew' 
{MofnckuiUT Quarterly, April 1896), says, ' Borde borrows for the 
emblem of the Englishman the Venetian satirical picture of the 
Frenchman.' 

The Elgypt woodcut shows a man wearing a puffed cap (some- 
thing like a Pyrenean berret), with a big buckle, or oblong rect- 
angular peak, to it in front, a short cloak worn like a toga, and 
short breeches, which are apparently 'slashed' above the broad 
braided band which finishes them off above the knee. Although 
the woodcut has been reproduced for the adornment of this article, 
it must be summarily and emphatically stated that it does not 
show the figure of a Gypsy. 

THB AtTTHOB 

Andrew Borde was born shortly before 1490, at Boord's Hill 
in Holmsdale, near Cuckfield, Sussex, and was educated perhaps 
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•t Winchester and certainly at Oxford. He became a Carthusian 
monk before he was twenty-one, hot In 1521 was ' dispensed from 
religion ' by the Pope to become Suffiragan Bishop of Chichester, 
though he never acted as sneh. In 1529 he was dispensed of 
religion by the Grand Chartreux, and went abroad to study 
medicine. In 1534 he was in prison in the London Charterhouse, 
but was released, and next year was in Catalonia, Bordeaux, Tou- 
louse, and Chartreux. In 1536 he was at Leith and (xlasgow, and 
then went to London. Next year he went abroad ' for the fourth 
time.' He was at Montpellier in 1542, but returned the same year 
to London. In 1547 he lived at Winchester, and later in that year 
was confined in the Fleet prison in London. He made a deathbed 
will there on April 11, 1547, and it was proved a fortnight later. 

His IntrodiLction specifies that to go abroad 'from London let 
a man take his iourney to Rochester, Cauterbury and Doner or to 
Sandwiche, to take shippyng to sayle to the welfauord town of 
Calls, the which doth stand comodiously for the welth and socour 
of all EngUmde/ and he says, ' being oner sea at Odys I went fiist 
thorow Fknnder8>' where ' the people wyl eat the hinderloins of 
frogges and wyl eate tode-stooles.' 

His style of writing was jocose, and various books of jests and 
other jocular works were fiitheied on him after hb death, and are 
believed to have given rise to the term 'Meny Andrew,' which 
still denotes a down or buffoon. It seems highly probable, how- 
ever, that the charges of inebriety and incontinence with which 
his rivals and opponents in rel^ion besmirched his name were 
founded on nothing more than the sound of his name, wliich, in 
accordance with the punning propensities of his age, he truiislated 
Perfoi-aiiis (bored or pierced), while others preferred to pervert it 
into ' Bawd.' 

ANCIENT ROMANES 

Although Borde's specimen is the earliest recorded Romanes, 
it is strongly suspected that we have a few earlier words hidden in 
the strange medley of uncouth names given to some Gypsies who 
are mentioned in Scottish documents. In 1505 a letter, and the 
draft of it, introduce the name of the Lord of Little Egypt in the 
latinised form Oagino and Gavnno, and Mr. John Sampson 
thinks that these may be Gypsy jokes, instead of the common 
Scottish name Gawen. He is struck by their similarity to the 
Roman! adjectives g^eno (gentile or non-Oypsy) and Odveno 

VOL. L— NO. n. L 
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(vfaao, town-mail, from gav^ % town)L Jkia (mother) ooonn in a 
doooment dated January 22, 1540, in the name or nickname 
'Barbara Dya Baptista' (MaoRitohie, SetOtiA Oyptie$ under the 
StewMHs, Edmburgh, 1894k p. 33), and on February 17, 1540 (ibicL, 
p. 87X another document givea us Lalo (red) in the name * Sebaa* 
tiane Lalow, Egiptiane/ in whoae company were 'Phillip Hata- 
eyggow,' as if ' Atch, I go'; atck really meaning 'to stay,' the 
exact reverse of ' to go,' Phillip having possibly been hoaxed about 
it when he was a fresh recruit learning the language ; ' Towla 
Bailzow,' as if' Tuio (f^t) Baillie' — the name Baillie being even yet 
a well-known Gypsy surname in Scotland — or perhaps BcUo (pig) 
was meant, and Mr. Sampson suggests that the Gypsies adopted 
Baillie as a surname because of this assonance with Bdlo, and 
Lawler because it sounded like their Lulo; 'Grasta Neyn,' as if 
* CrrasUi (horses) neighing ' ; ' Geleyr Bailzow,' as if ' Gelehrte— 
German, ' learned ' or ' scholar ' — Baillie/ or Bdlo (pig), as above 
surmised, recording the old joke of a learned pig ; ' Demer Mats- 
kalla,' as if 'Dimitri Matchl-a- (cat) KdA' — a form of Kanrd, 
penis — had been meant ; ' Not-£aw Lawlowr,' as if ' Not Faw < 
not a Faw or Gypsy ; Gypsies even then being known in Scot- 
hmd ss Faws— 'Xoto' (red), that is, The Bed Non-Gypsy. The 
name Geleyr leads one to suspect German as the basis for 
some of the remaining quaint names: 'Anteane Donea,' as if 
'Antoine DcfWMT* (thunder); 'Satona lingo and Nona Finco,' 
as if Fimker (a fowler) was meant; but the names more re- 
semble the Spanish numbers 'iSKefo, imo, nono, oinoo' (seven, 
one, nine, five), if the 'F' is a misreading by the reoording-derk for 
an old 'long s,' but Mr. Sampson suggests *8aho Navingo ' (of all 
names) and *Ifo Navingo' (of no names); 'Bernard Beige,' as if 
Bierje (a fiddle-bow); and ' Martyn Femino,' as if Fcnw or Vrhme 
(secret justice). The last batch of names was also recited in another 
document, dated April 25, 1553 (MacRitchie, p. 4U), but, however 
suspicious-looking they may be, we cannot be (^uite certain that 
they perpetuate the eight Romani words : — 

Ateh, to stay. KdH, penis. 

Bdlo, pig. LaU}, red. 

Deia I mother I MiUehka^ cat 

QraM, horses. Tulo, fat. 

All that we can say with certainty is that Gypsies are fond of 
poking fun of that kind at gdioe, and that in 1646 an Italian 
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comedy was published at Mantua, called La Cingana (the Gypay 

woman), wherein the author, Oigio Arthemio Giancarli Hhodignio, 
puts into the mouths of the Gypsies a jargon which was at one 
time supposed to represent their language, but which is really 
composed of a mixture of colloquial Arabic and thieves' Italian 
slang (XscoVi, ZigeuncrUdu^'i, p. 123 ; Miklosich, 5<'t7/v///r, i. 5); and 
again we find in the 1597 vocabulary, containing over seventy 
words, published by Vulcanius, but collected by Jos. Scaliger, that 
Gypsy A"<wc/<f, * wood,' is erroneously translated into Latin as tiL hihis 
(thou drinkest), Joseph Scaliger having evidently asked his Gypsy 
friend for the Romani equivalent of the French tu boia (thou 
dnnkeat) but the Gypsy mistook the questioner to say du boia 
(some wood ). The same Tocabulary correctly gives pia xiA , ego bibo ; 
piela, ille bibit; piassa, nos bibimus; piesm, vos bibitis, which 
seem to show that the questioning took place in a tavern, as waa 
pparently the case with Dr. Borde. 

Besides their direct interest, these old ImguisUc records by 
Bofde and Vulcanius are of the utmost valuCi as revealing how 
nuurvellonaly pure and unaltered the dialect of the European 
Gypsies has been orally kept during the loi^ intervening period 
of three hundred and fifty years since Dr. Borde noted his 
' Egipt speohe.' 

BORDES TEXT 

CThe. xzxviil Chapiter trea{te]th of Egypt, and of theyr mony 
and of theyr speche. 

H Egipt is a countrey ioyned to lury 

The count[r]ey is plentyiuU of wine, come, and Hony 

Therbe many great wyldemes, in the which be many great 
wylde beastes. In j which wildemes liuid many holy fatlm, as it 
apperith in vitas patru. The people of the coutiy be swarte and 
doth go disgisid in theyr apparel contrary to other nacions, they 
be lyght fingerd and vse pyking [picking pockets] they haue litle 
manor, ftd euyl loggyng & yet they be pleasant dausers. Therbe 
few or none of the EgipciOs y doth dwel i egipt for Egipt is 
repleted now infidel alyons. Ther mony is brasse and golds 
yf there be any man y wy\ learne parte of theyr speche Englyshe 
and Egipt speche foloweth. 

CGood morow 1Lqc|| Utur pDPtlCfif 

How farre is it to the next Cater m^lla bacfojatf 
towne 
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you be weleome to the towne 
Wyl you dzynke some wme 
I wyl go witli you 
Sit you downe aad dr}'ncke 
Drinke drynke forgodsake 
Mayde geue me bread and 

wyne 
Geue nie fleshe 
Maydc come hyther harke a 

worde 

Geue me aples and peeres 
Much good do it you 
Good nygbt 



9a^a M battoM 
fl^U p(0 Uttena 
0 tiauatoCa 
l^^e Un pee 
pt pe dene laCte 
iBeiae ua maim} la lieue 

mat matTr 
Sit^at d too^De^ CuCCe 

SDa mal pdl)d id amb^ell 
3ct)e mifto 
Ilac|)trd rut 



ANALYSIS 

As might be expected, when it is taken into account that Dr. 
Boide was noting down sounds, the exact meanings of which he 
did not know, and his notes were printed after his death, many 
mistakes have been made in the Romanes, but it also seems 
probable that his informant was a British gd^o, who consorted with 
Qypeies, and whose knowledge of Bomaaea waa imperfect. 

1. * Good morow I Laeh iUw ydfueal ' This should probably 
be LatehecUr o div^ literally, * Better the day,' for which Pott, 
in Die Ztgeutier, yoL iL p. 831, quotes (ftom Bischoff's Deutoc^ 
Xigewnerischea Wdrterhueh, 1827) 'Bei der ankunft sagen sie: 
Latachidir diwes, d. h. einen beseem Tag' ; or, perhaps, it should 
be Faspati's Latchd ti divis, bon ton jour»bon jour, mod. Greek 
teaX4 o-ov ijfiepa (Lea TekinghimUa, p. 211). However, Uiklonch 
{BeiMlget L 6) suggests ' laeho tiUi div^s, good to thee day,' and 
states that the Boumanian Gypsies say la46 tu des [divds] ; load j 
tu de8; laSdtumides. That the printer would misread a six- 
teeuLh-century manuscripi ' t ' as ' r ' (which was written the same 
as the German script ' r ') seems highly improbable. 

If I'ltchriler is the correct reading, it shows the early use in 
England of the word lutcho, instead of the present kiUhto, for 
'good,' and that the regular form of comparative latchcder was in 
use for ' better.' The Romanichals have preserved in most of their 
dialects, but not in that used in Turkey, the adverbial feUrder as 
the comparative of the adyerb mudUd, *good,' 'well' (Pott, Die 
Zigewner, ii. 390). 

The mistake of using the feminine article i instead of mascu- 
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fffpt ifi a counfrf)) (oweD Co Tttcp 
f^i^ coudtf p t0 pimrpfuU of tsfn^co:fu anD^onp 
SOftbe m^np great \DplDemr0,in ttje tD^cI) be manf 
great trflt^e bealtecf.in^ tot)tct) traDemeis UutO manf 
l^olp fatt)rr0 a0 it appert tb tn litraf patnu C^e people 
of tl)e cofitrp be rtoarte anc Dotb go DtrgiTto in ffier; ap 
parel contrarv tootf)rrnacion0,tt)er belrf fmgecD 
ano Yii€ pv^im tljc r batir Utie manfr,^ D eufl logamj 
t pec tbep bepleafant DaQfer^. Cbcrbe feto o; none of 
tbe iegipci50 f Dotb btoel f r gtpr Co^ Cgfpt isi repleCeD 
note 16 tnfiDel aipons.^ljec monp i${ b^aflfe anb golbe 
p( tbere be anp man f topi Irarnr parte of t^ep; fpee^C 
£n0f pfl^e anb i?gtpc (perlje folotoeCl^ 
C^oob moiobi 
jLacbiCturrbpueiJ 
Doto Carre in it to cbeneFt totone 
Cater mpUbar{o;a]$ / 



pottlebrlcdhtetottetotDne if^dfaatcf^BarEtv^^. 

*tt pou dotonr mia l^pncke Hftlt lot pee 
l^^tnlieftiniketosoDrake pfpefteafUUIir 
^ammeoemetoeflb iMtppne 
SdKieiiaiiumcftoMM 
«niemeSel|ie iBamtfrnAr 
49api»f eantf iK^etlwftea MDi 

4S€U€ni€api€0 atiD peered maf pabiliMHMI 

490ei)gooDDoftpott 7ci)emfflii 




Thc*xxxix.Chapit<r treatcthof 

t t)e na turall l^tfpofid on of p 3fIlei^ 
fttiDoUmrtofCbeF^MW ' 
anBofttieif^ 



C7 A^dnV^rl^cpon^bmeeallme • Jiii 
CofeOj CO?pft ] toais ttenet treln * 
3 fldottlb ftepf 49dfe0 oltelaipe 
3[ftmttlei«c^3lNlliimici ftfttoe 
4Patip (UptigeiinDrmopret latoetfto K tmt fteepe 
31 Mcueaot t^ep^opijetefi;] ire tolonseafieepe^ 
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line o before divie (day), whieh is mucnline in all Gypsy dialects,^ 
seems to betray Uie gdjo source of Borde*s inlbnnatioii, though it 
may be due to the shortonixig of uuacoeutuated 'o/ seeming to 
Boide's untrained ear to make it a ' y * or short ' i.' 

2. *How Sure is it to the next townef Cater myla hwrforaat* 
This should be KetC meUd (ke or «t) Mr'-fdros, literally, ' How many 
miles (to or is) the great-market ? ' Borde's gdjo informant has 
confused kaidr, 'whence' with krti, 'how many.' Keii has now 
become kim.. The form myla, which retains the letter ' 1,' is in- 
teresting, because it is probably a Roumanian loan-word, and most 
of the Romani dialects have since omitted the ' 1,' making the word 
mia (Pott, ii. 454). Forox is an old Greek word for ' market-town ' 
and is not pure Romanes, for which reason it was uninflected. The 
irregularity has thence extended to the Romani adjective hdro, 

* great,' which has been incorporated, making a hybrid compound 
word. The word ^po^ is now obsolete amongst the Greeks of 
Roumelia, but is still current amongst the Gypsies of that country 
(Paspati, op. evL, p. 284). The Vulcanius Tocabulary of 1597 gives 

* ForoSi VrbSL ^opo^, vulgare idioma Grooorum.' It also famishes 
another Greek loan-word, jsAtZolH, ' a fort/ from Greek ^Xa«if . 
FhiJUUri iA nowadays altered to,/Uimn, from its assonance with 
German PaJUult and French and English palace. The Boumelian 
Gypsies use neither j^iUUri wafiUsin, 

8. ' Tou be welcome to the towne. May^ta vee Iwrforcia.* This 
should be Mitihtd avfy (ke) bd/r'-f^roa, litwally, ' Well thou comest 
(to) the great-market' Borde's ear, or the gdjos tongue, has not 
disdnguidied the accented *o' In mMU6 from the short 'a* of 
aves. The verbal inflection au^n survives to this day. Paspati 
gives ' mists t' avh, may thy arrival be happy,' or in other words, 
' welcome ! ' Mr. Sampson says the Welsh Gypsies still greet 
friends with ' m isto 'rrsn ' or ' m ixto 'rian.' The omission here of 
the preposition ie, ' to,' is even more remarkable than in the pre- 
ceding sentence. 

4. ' Wyl you drynke some wine? Mole pi^ hnuno ?' This 
should be Mol pUs Invina? literally, 'Wine drinkest (thou or) 
beer ?' The inflection jiiis is the one Vulcanius wanted when kaaht 
was palmed off upon him instead, Lavina is the Wallachian word 
Mvimak, which Fott (iL 335) says is formed from Lithuanian aU/iiA 

^ In the dialect spoken by the Oermaa Oypwes described by Mr. Gilliat-Smith in 
this number of the Journal, divtt is a feminine notin, and the article in that cane would 
have been t as in Borde's text. Pott, Paspati, and Mikloaioh are silent as to the word 
beiBg«vwf«miBiiie, Imt in LmUb die* loiiratimM tanloiM 
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and is related to the English ' ale.' The early use of this word, 
which is not used by Turkish Gypsies, is of great historical valuer 
as showing the long residence of these Oriental immigrants in some 
Danuhian country. This is also shown by the Slavonic word 
hrali, * king,' which oocuis in the Yulcaniua Tocabulary of 1597. 

6. ' I wyl go with you. A vavatoea* This should be AvAva 
tAM, literally, ' I come with thee.' Both words are accuntely 
inflected, and are thus of importaiioe historioally and philologioally* 
They preolude the idea that the ending for the first person sbagular 
in the present indicative is a modem innoyation amongst Eiuopesa 
Gypsies, and that it was until recently 

love ' (Paspati, pp. 87, 262), where the Roumelian Gypsies stall 
preserve the original ' m,' as is also the case with isom or shorn, 

* 1 am,' and the Asiatic Gypsies regularly use -ami (Sanscrit -asmi) 
for the first person singular of the present indicative of all verbs. 
TtU<i is likewise interesting, as it shows antiquity for that form, 
which is supposed to have been originally tut-s<i (Paspati, p. 68). 

6. 'Sit you downe and dryncke! H)(sff leu pee!' This should 
bo B'sh. t'ff\ ta ju, literally, 'Sit down and drink.' Here again the 
ydju source of Borde's infonnation seems revealed by the use of the 
English 'and,' or German vnd (represented by the 'n of the word 
tele^i, that is, 'tcU and ), instead of the Romani conjunctive ta. 
The mistake of ' H ' in HysU for Besh is an obvious misreading 
of a ' B ' in Borde's manuscript, which would be in the ordinary 
script of those days, when a tail to the H was the chief distincta<m 
from B. It should not be forgotten that the chapter on Egypt is 
last but one in the book, and was not published till after Borde's 
death, without his revision of prooft. 

7. 'Drinke, diynkel for godsakel Pe pe deue laseef* This 
should be Pi,pi, deveUaa, literally, 'Drink, drink, with God (aiding),' 
or in other words, ' Good health.' IkveUsa is another interesting 
inflection, giving us the instrumental case which is here used as 
an ablative absoluta Miklosich (BeitHige, I 8) leaves the word 
separated as devd asse, but admits that osse as a word is incom- 
prehensible. Paspati {op. cit., p. 205) says, *Atch det^Um, rest thou 
with God. Salutation very common amongst all the Tchinghian&L 
Dja devUMi, go thou with God. Salutation to persons leaving.' 

8. ' Mayde, gene me bread and wyne ! Arlmr, <hi mai miinoi' La 
rciw/' {The word mni has been accidentallv omitted in the 
second edition.) This sentence should he Afih cJiri f vuimh 
maiiro (ta) lavuui 1 literally, ' Stop, maid ! Give me bread (and) 
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bew!' HmaDdinaentanoeiBovikieeixistohavebeenixiisIed by 
.the acoant or ntwi on the *vm* of fawfao, into thinking of theLetm 
vinwin, 'wine^' whioh wofd nuty, however, be xepresflmted in the 
Wallaohiaa or old SUTonio tAMna {inda mnprot eentenoe 4). If 
IfiUoflioh {BtiMge, L 8) is conect in his surmise that mai is 
merely the EDglish word 'me/ we haye here a further instasoe of 
the gdjo source of Borde*s knowledge; but l£r. Sampson suggests 
that Boide wrote mA^mam, whioh is a very common use of the 
short prepositional, identaoal with the accusatim Mofmrd preserves 
the letter ' n,' which has since almost disappeared from the word 
amongst the English Gypsies. In several of Horde's sentences the 
short words like te or ta have escaped his unaccustomed ear. Mr. 
bampaon regards the A of Achae, here and in 10, as explosive only. 

9. * Geue me fleshe ! Da m<i i hkismc / ' This should be 
niidndc ma.H ! literally, ' Give to me meat,* but, as in sentence 8, 
Ttuii is either the English word ' me,' or Romanes inati. 

10. ' Mayde, come hyther, harke a worde ! Achae, a word^y 
Busse !' This should be Atch chei! yek lav turn! literally, ' Stop, 
maid ! one word with thee ! ' This intrusion of English is either 
another betrayal of the gdjo, or a further early instance of rytjo 
influence on Romanes. The former seems the more probable 
theory, for no Romani-chal would have forgotten the Romani 
lav for 'word,' but a swaggering gd^o recruit might be well 
acquainted with the ordinary Bomani equipment of loan-words, 
and so palm off vfordey on Borde. The Yulcanius vocabulaxy 
of 1587 giyes other common Romani or cryptic endings to loan- 
words, e^. frtuift^os, formed from Qerman Budi, ' book ' ; dvrigt'^jwi, 
*a box,' formed from Low Latin eiatm, 'a chest' (Pott, iL 167); 
papier-is, 'paper,' from French papier » 'paper.' The final word 
sttsee is not likely to be the German Siiase, 'sweetheart'! The 
initial letter 't' in the manuscript has been mistaken for a long 's*. 

11. 'Geue me aples and peeresl Da mai paba la ambrdl!' 
This should be mdrtde pcthd ta ambroid / literally, ' Give to 
me apples and pears/ unless, as in sentences 8 and 9, the word 
mai is the English word ' me ' or Romanes man. The conjunction 
is misprinted and the last word has not been inflected. 

12. * Much good do it you ! Iche misto ! ' This should be Atch 
mists, literally, ' Remain well.' Borde must have been growing 
terribly bored to have put I for A ! 

13. 'Good nyght ! Lachira tut!' This should he Latch{ rat 
tuti, literally, ' Good night to thee.' From the mode of recording 
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laehiira, it seems as if the stresB was not on the « of lakhit Imt 
rather on the first syllabla The form rat for * night ' is of interest, 
because the form rdti (properly the loeatiye case) is now more 
usual amongst the English Romanies, and it is the same as the 

Pali raUi, ' night' The form rdti avoids confusion with the mascu- 
line word rat, ' blood,' for modern English Gypsies, to whom the 
sense of gondor in nouns is almost entirely losL The Roumelian 
Gypsies favour the form rat instead of lyiti, 

SUMMABT TOCABULABT WITH 8BNTENCE NUMBSBS 



AinhrU, pear, 11. 
ii«0^stopl 8,10»12. 
AvAva^ I come, 5. 
ilvA, thou comest, 8. 
Bd/ro, great. 2, 3. 
SM&,sit! 6. 
Chei, maid, 8, 10. 
D<f,give! 8, 9, 11. 
BeveUaa, with God, 7 
Dives, day, 1. 



F&ros, market, 2, 8^ 
/, fom. art, the^ 1. 
Keti, how many, 2. 
Laitckit good, 18. 
LaJUkediTt better, 1. 
LaviiMLt beer, 4, 8. 
Mawr6, bread, 8. 
Mas, meat, 9. 



Mistd, well 8, 12. 

ifof, wine, 4. 

Pab&t apples, 11. 

iY, drink! 6,7. 

PUb, thou drinkest, 4* 
I Bat, night, 13. 
I Ta, and, 11. 



I TeU, down, 6. 
Ji^,or3/(m,me,8,9,ll. Tate, to thee, 13. 
Meibi, miles, 2. I Ti'isa, with thee, 5, 10. 

I wish to record my gratitude to many friends and strangers 
for help and information in compiling these notes, especially to 
Mr. E. G. Duff, Mr. John Sampson, and to the British Museum, 
Britwell Court, Bodleian, Pepys, Chetham, John Rylands, and 
Manchester librarians, and to our indefatigable Honoiaiy Secretary, 
Mr. Scott Macfia 



IX.— THE TINKERS' TALE 

By Charles Godfrey Leland 

IiUroduction ^ 

' So good a proficient in one quuter of tii Ikmit, that I ou dxink with 
any tinker in Ilis own ki^ittigp dniiag my life.'— Jfinty 

Fourth. 

rnH-E following chapter from The Gypsies, published in Boston 
in 1881, was that in which the Shelta tongue was first made 
known. 

* This article ia here reprinted not because it is in any way ' inaccesaiblc,' for it 
forms the last chapter of Charles Godfrey Lel&nd'a book uf'Ae Qyp»it4 (which has 
paaaed tbroogh many editfona, and oao still be obtained from the pnbUtliert, 
Meiars. Houghton, MifHin, and Co., Boston and New York), bat beoanae it gives an 
Moount of the discovery of Shelta which is necessary to render onr leriea of articles 
on that jargon oomplete. It has undergone a very complete revision by ita author, 
nod ia printed foom bismanaaorlpt written abortly before his death. 
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One sammer day in the year 1876 1 was returning from a long 
walk in the beantif ul countiy which Ues round Bath, when, on the 
toad near the town, I met with a man who had evidently grown up 
from childhood into middle age aa a beggar and a tramp. I have 
learned by long experience that there is not a so-called * traveller' 
of England or of the world, be he beggar, Tinker, Gypsy, or hawker, 
from whom something cannot be learned, if one only knows bow 
to use the test-tubes and proper reagents. Most inquirers are 
iuterosted in the niomls — or iiu-niorals — of these nomads. My 
own researches as re^^irds them are chiefly philological. Therefore 
after I had invested twopence in his prospective beer, I addressed 
him in Romani. Of course he knew a little of it; was there ever 
an old ' traveller * who did not ? 

' But we 're a-givin' Komanes up very fast — all of us is,' he 
remarked. *It's a-gettin' to be too blown. Everybody knows 
some Romanes now. But there w a jib that ain't blown,' he added 
reflectively. ' Back slang and cantin' and rhymin' is grown vulgar, 
and Italian always was the lowest of the lot. Now Romanes is 
genteel. I've heard there's actilly a book about it. But as 
for this other jib, it 's veiy hard to talk. It 's most all Old Irish, 
and they call it ShdJUr* 

Thus was I fint introduced to a knowledge of the eustenoe of 
the language, and it was all I learned at that time. It did not 
impress me veiy much, as I supposed that the man merely meant 
Old Irish. 

A year went by, and I found myself at AbeiystwiUi, the beautiful 
aea-town in Wales, with my friend Professor £. H. Falmer — a 
palmer who had been truly a pilgrim owtre^iMr even by Galilee's 
wave^ and dwelt as an Arab in the desert^ One afternoon we 
were walking together on that end of the beach which is the anti- 
thesis of the old Norman castle ; that is, at the other extremity of 
the town, and by the rocks. And here there was a little crowd, 
chiefly of ladies knitting or novel-reading in the sun, or watching 
children playing on the sand. All at once there was an alarni, and 
the whole party fled like partridges, scurrying along and hiding 
under the lee of the rocks. For a great boulder right above our 
heads was about to be blasted, and the fuse flred. So the Pro- 
fessor and I went on and away rapidly ; but as we went we observed 
im eccentric and most miserable fellow crouching in a hollow lifc^ 
A little oave^ as if to avoid the anticipated crash. 
• > YSdt Li^md JdUmmMto^ Air. MM«r, by Sir Wft^ 
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*Dikk 0 dovo mfia^ adoi a'gawerin' lester kokerol' (liOok at 
that man hiding himielf !) cried the Profenor in Romani. He 
wished to call iny attention to the grotesque figure without hurt* 
ing the poor fellow's feelings, and so spoke in what he deemed an 
unknown tongue. 

* Twf9 aircuh oft Unria* (He is afraid of the stonesXl rej^ied. 
The man looked up end smiled. 

* I know what you 're saying, gentlemen. That "s Bomani 1 ' 

* Jump up then and come along with us I ' 

He fcdlowed. We walked from rock to rock, and oTer the sand 
by the 8ea» to a secluded nook under a cli£ Then, seated round » 
natural stone table, we began our convenation, while the ocean,, 
like an importunate beggar, surfed and foamed away, filling up 
the intervals with its mighty roaring language which poets only 
understand or translute. 

'"Thus fur — and then no more": 

Such language speaka the sounding sea 
To the sands vfioii the shore.* 

Our new acquaintance was a poor ragged fellow. Ho hold in 
his hand a shillini,^ worn copy of Helen's Babies, in which were 
pressed some fern-leaves. 

' What do you do for a living ? ' I asked. 

' Shelkin gallopas just now/ he replied. 

* And what is that ? ' 

•Selling ferns. Don't 3 011 understand? That's what wo oallit 
in MivMa's TharL That is Tinkers' language. I thought as you 
knew Romanes you might understand it Hie right name for the 
Tinkers' language is Shdter or Shdta,* 

Had I at that instant on looking at the ground beheld half 
buried in it at my feet an old Noise or Oeltie golden torque^ 
brooch, or horn, weighing sereral pounds and worth several 
hundreds, I would not have interrupted the tramp. It was indeed 
with the feelings of Columbus, the night before he disooTersd 
America, when he saw the light shining from a&r through the 
darkness, that I heard the word ' Shelta,' and asked the fern-dealer 
if ho could talk it. 

He replied ' a little ' ; and being questioned as to what kind of a 
language it was, ren)arke<l : 

' Well, gentlemen, you must know that 1 have no great gift for 
Ijinguages. 1 never could learn even French properly, or get beyond 
the verb eb"^. 1 'm an ignorant fellow and very low. I 've beeu 
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kicked out of tiie lowest alums in Whiteckapel because I was too 
much of a blackguard for 'em.' 

Here X suspected, and do still suspect, that the tramp was 
romancing in endeavouring to make himself of value or interest- 
ing as an ovM specimen to us as collectors. Fh>fe8sor Palmer 
subsequently told me that he conjectured the man had been a 
broken-down attorney's clerk. He resumed : 

* I 'm a low fellow, and therefore I know Rhyming Slang. Do 
you know " Lord John Russell " ? ' 

* I have learned a little of rhyming — but not that.' 

* Well it rhymes to hustU* 

' I see. BusfJr is to pick pockets.' 

' Yes, or anything like it, such as " ringing the changes."* 
On hearing this phrase the Professor awoke to joy. He was a 
marrellously accomplished Ugerdemainist or juggler, and knew 
perfectly how to ring the changes, or (as it is termed by the 
Hebrews, who are said to have invented the art) chalfen. It is 
effected by going into a shop, purchasing some trifling article, 
asking for change for a sovereign, and then by ostensibly changing 
your mind as to having the change, so bewMer the shopman as 
to cheat him out of ten shillings. It is easily done by one who 
understands it The Professor did not practise this art for the 
lucre of gain, but he understood it perfectly in all its branches, 
of which he gave such proofs to the tramp that the latter was 
astontahed. 

' A Tinker would like to have a wife who knows as much of 

that as you do,' he remarked. * No woman is fit to be a Tinker^s 
wife who can't make ten shillings a day by (flantlu rin. Giant' herin, 
or more correctly glmVJiarln, is the word in Shelta for ringing the 
changes. As for the language, I believe it s mostly Gaelic, but it 's 
mixed up with Romani and Thieves' Slang, or Kennick. Once 
it was the common language of all the old Tinkers, but of late 
years, since the railways were made, the old Tinkers' famiUes are 
mostly broken up, and the language is perishing rapidly.' 

I have described and spoken of gUuL'iterin, or ringing the 
changes, for a reason which will appear anon. And then we two, 
having produced our pencils and note-books, listened and wrote 
down words in Mvnkla'a ThaH or Shelta, after the tramp's dicta- 
tion. They were as follows : — 

Shdkin gallopcu, selling ferns. Bewr or hetcer, woman. 

Suhli, soMif Moebri, brother, frirad, a Gothlin or gnrht'thlin, ^€MLL 
man. Xhirra or derrOf bread. 
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Pant, irator (Romani). 

Stiff, a warrant (common cant). 
Yackj a watch. (In Canting a bull's-eye, 

from yackf an eye, in RomuiL) 
Mtuh-faker, an nmbreUa-meoder. 
Mithani, mithni, policeman. 
Gh^sti, ghtstrnnan, magistrate. 
JVmit-iiitzz/er, a tramp. 
ZMmwity, cat. 
Stall, go or travel 

Jiiyajhin, stealing; from biyeg, to steal 

Biyig th' eenikf to steal the thing. 
Oori^ aitick 

Mmkerft ooantry ; staUm' tiu ma rnkt r f, 

going about country. 
Prat, to stop, stjiy, or lodge. 
A' id askaiif lodging. 

OI«f A«rMi, f^«mfkermy swindling ; alio 
money. (Thia word has a peculiar 

Celtic pronunciation.) 
Saunij or tonni, to see ; see ! 
SMpwk or reepttck, hariot 
Slr^piudt hut, huhrnnCM ^oCMm or 

fjfx h'Iiti, son of a harlot. 
Kurrb your jwe, punch your head. 
Born-B ami jumpers, Tinkers* tools. 

Our informaat here declared 
certain words. 

Fifefhiii, prison. 

l'r(-mootif three months. (In slang, a 

drag.) 
Bamiidf nttmiMI, bew. 
Max, spirits (slang). 
Chiv, a knife. (Romani, a pointed 

object or tool ; origin cAiv, c^tp, or 
■ jiby a tongue. Hindfl, tidiih.) 
2%an, to sp^k or tell I tharud (As 

foohli T *omM«d him, I told the man 

I saw him. 

Our infonnaiit could give only a nngle specimen of the Shelta 
literatnze. It was as follows 

* My name is Barney Mnoafto 

With my borers an' jumpers down to my thee (thig^). 
An' it's forty miles I 've come to kerrb yer jwe ! ' 

This vocabulary was, the man declared, an extremely imperfect 
specimen of the language. He did not claim to speak it well. In 
its purity it is not mixed with Romani or Thieyes' Slang. Per- 
haps some student of English dialects may yet succeed in recover* 
ing it all. The pronunciation of many of the words is singular, 
and very different from that of English or Romani. 



Bortn, gimlets. 

Jumper cranks. 

Nyock, head. 

Nyock, a penny. 

0«U,two. 

Miffyk, a shilling. 

Nyb{d}ghi:f , a pinnd. 

iSai, <y, sixpence. ^Italian and Co^iter- 
mongor aian|^ m or tix,} 

Gftomfton oar dWrrsfcom, tiuhtnon, a 
crown. 

Trt' nyock, threepence. 

Tripn-rauniel, a pot of beOT. 

Thari, bug', talk. Can. you thari SkdUt t 
Can you fnig' 'hfnf) Sheltat Osn JOU 
talk Tinkers' language ? 

LarkiHf a girl (Curious as indicating 
an affinity between the Hindtt ImrH, 
a girl, and the Gyi^j fdUs, hj com- 
mon transposition. In mascolino 
fonu the Australian larrikin.) 

Snipi^ soiasois (shmg). 

i/»iiffs>/aler, a beU>hanger. 

Dutmovans, potjitoes. 

Fay (vulgarly /c«), meab 

that there are vulgar forms of 



MughjrmOf policeman or magistrate. 
The informant was uncertiin which. 

Scri, scree, to write. Our teacher sug- 
geeted $enb$ as the onffa, at tldi 
word. (In common slaag serene ; 
also to draw pictures.) 

lUtuUr, a writ, anything published. 
Fmi'rs fwdsrid, sooftri, yon are de- 
acribed, mj man (is. in tlw Pottct 
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I here pause in my tnuMcription of what I wrote down almost 
at the time, to observe that I learned, from this my very first 
teacher or informant, that Shelta as spoken by many was a lan- 
guage, and not a mere jargon or even a dialect 'It was not 
mingled with Romani or slang.' 

Just as the last word of the rhyme was written down, there 
came up to us a woman tramp of the most hardened and audacious 
kind. Now, it seldom lia{)pens that gentlemen sit down in familiar 
converse with vagabonds. When they do, they are almost always 
pious, charitable folk — ' on the slum ' — anxious to talk with the 
poor for the good of their souls. The talk generally ends with a 
charitable gift. Such was the view, as the vagabond afterwards 
told us, which she took of our party. And she was sure that we 
must be very verdant, and an easy prey. So she made short work 
of it, and almost without any preliminary greeting, she told us 
that she was in great straits, or sufTering terribly, appealing to 
the tramp for confirmation of her honesty, adding that if we 
would kindly lend her a sovereign it should be faithfully repaid 
in the morning. 

The Fkofessor burst out laughing. But the fern-seller gazed 
at her in wrath, and cried : 

* I say, old woman, do you know who you 're a-rakherin [talk- 
ing] to ? This gentleman [indicating me] is one of the deepest 
Romani ryes a^in. And that other could f^ae^her you out of 
your eye-teeth.' 

The woman gave one look of amazed dismay — I shall never 

forget that look! — and fled without a word. The witch had 
chanced upon Arbaces — or two of them. I have mentioned her 
merely to prove that the very first ' traveller ' whom we saw after 
our lesson understood Shelta, and I now add that, from what has 
since come to my knowledge, I believe there may be in Great 
Britain at least twenty thou.sand persons who can .speak it a.s well 
as the fern-seller did, and at least half of them far better. It 
would not be a bad idea to employ an expert to j)repare a New 
Testament in the language, the more so as no class needs moral 
instruction so sadly as those who commune in it. 

Time passed, and the ' levis grene ' had fallen thrice from trees, 
and I had crossed the sea, and was once more in my native city of 
Philadelphia. It was a great change after eleven years of £urope, 
during ten of which I had 'homed/ as Gypsies say, in England. 
The houses and the roads were all old-new to me ; there was some- 
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thing fiuniliar-foieign in the voioes and ways of those who had 
heen my earliest friends ; the yeiy air, as it blew, hummed tunes 
which had in them lost tones of olden timei which made one 
marvel. The coloured folk, once so well known to me^ now seemed 
to be E^^yptian or Arab-like. I gazed at them as one did in the 
old time at Chinese; and indeed, during the four years in which 
I lived in America, this feeling never left me, but rather grew on 
me. It is absolutely true that London, Paris, and even Vienna, 
had become more familiar, or excited far less of strange bewildered 
feeling, tlian did my native town. 

Yet even here I soon found traces of something which was 
known to me, something which is the same all the world over, 
which goes on as of ever — and that was the cosmopolite wan- 
derer of tlie road, or ' traveller.' Near Philadelphia, or within its 
outer verge, are three distinct Gypsyries, where in summer-time 
the wagon and the tent may be found; and ever and anon in my 
walks about town I found interesting varieties of vagabonds from 
every comer of Europe. Italians of the most Bohemian type, who 
once had been like anprels — and truly only in this, that their visits 
once were few and far between — now swarmed * like devils round a 
dying stockbroker or democratic politician ' — as fruit-dealers and 
boot-blacks in every lane; Germans of the most terrible descrip- 
tion were, of oourra, at home; Cechs or Slavs, supposed to be 
Germans, offered unlimited facilities for Slavonian practice; while 
many Americans here and there gave a foreign aspect to the scene, 
recaUing the feshionable quarter of Paris and the CSascine in 
Florence, or the Pincio in Rome. 

Yea; Tinkers, almost unknown in 1880 — ^itinerant, ambulant 
knife-grinders or tin-menders — had in 1880 become marvellously 
common, and, strange to say, they were all Austrians of different 
kinds. And yet not qinte all; and it was lucky for this 
book — if it have a soul, and is thanki'ul for its life! — that they 
were not. 

All round the house where 1 dwelt in Broad Street — it is an 
out-club now — lay an old-fashioned garden; and one morning as 
I went forth therem, I heard amont^^ the honeysuckles and (^rapc- 
vines a strangely familiar sound — suggestive of the road and 
Romanies and rural England, and all that is most traveller-esque. 
It was the tap, tap, tap of a hammer, the clang of tin, and anon 
the huzz^4h—z of a wheel sharpening a knife ; and I knew by the 
smoke that so gracefully curled at the end of the garden a Tinker 
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wasnear. So I advanced to him, and as he glanced up and greeted, 
I lead in his Irish face long zambles on the road& 

'Good morning t' 

' Good momin', sorr t ' 

* You 're an old traveller ?' 

* I am, sorr.* 

' Can you rakker Romanes ? ' 
' I can, sorr.' 

' Pen yr nav.' (Tell your name.) 
' Owen Macdonald, sorr.' 

A brief conversation ensued, during which we ascertained that 
we had many acquaintances in common on the roads in the jmro 
tern or old country. All at once a thought struck me, and I 
inquired : 

' Do you know any other languages ? ' 

' Yes, sorr ; Ould Irish and Welsh, and a little Graelic' 

'That'sa^?' 

* Yes, sorr; all ay thim.' 
'All but oner 

'An' what's that wan, sorr?' 
' Gsn you Oori iSfteZto. soo^ ? ' 

No Tinker was ever yet astonished at anything. If he could 
be, he would not be a Tinker. If the coals in his stove were to 
turn to lumps of gold in a twinkle, he would proceed with leisurely 
action to rake them out, and prepare them for sale, and never 
indicate by a word or a wink that anything remarkable had 
occurred. But Owen the Tinker looked steadily at me for an 
instant, as if to see what manner of man I might be, and then 
said : 

*8helta, is it 1 An' can I talk it? An' there's not six min 
a-livin' can talk it as I do.' 

' Do you know, I think it 's very remarkable that you can talk 
Shelta.' 

* An' begorra ! I think it 's very remarkable, sorr, that y© should 
know there ia such a language.' 

' Will you give me a lesson in it ? * 
'Troth, I will!' 

I went into the house and brought out a note-book. One of 
the many coloured servants in the kitchen, who had all watched 
with deepest interest from the window what was going on, at once 
brought out a chair for me. Owen went on soldering a tin dish, 
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and I proceeded to take down from him the following liat of woida 
in Shelta:' — 



Tkeddy^ tire. 

Straum^ tin. 

Blyhunka, horw. 

Leichfen, ^rl. 

iioobli^ man, male. 

Binny ioobH, hoy. 

Bimuf, nulL 

ChHmmd, stick. 

GhWata^ grata, hat. 

Grijin, grujin, coat. 

BetJW, trooMis. 

€hUlemnoek$, shoes. 

Grascoi, waistcoat 

Skoich or Skoi^ button. 

NumpOf a sovereign, or one pound. 

Chfhead or godhtd, money. • 

Merrihj nose (?). 

Nyock, he;id. 

Ctraigh, hair. 

or irynt, ears (Bomani, &an't). 
Mdthog, inner diirt. 
^fcdthel, black. 
C'unn€l«, potatoes. 
IVm^ vt/tydy meat (/^ot/, Gaelic). 
Afe^tAt pig (niNcI^ Irish). 
iliesli, midi, to go (origin of * mizzle '?). 
Mailyoi or moillhatf fingers (nMiriMcft, 

* stealers,' Gaelic). 
jSuiidyog, polieemaD. 
Besjntn, to steal. 
iyhoirh, w ater, blood, liquid. 
AUmnoch, milk. 
Raglan, reglan, hammer. 
0op|M, iumaoe, or a smitii (foMoi a 

smith, Gaelic). 
7'«rrt/ (conf. thfdy), a heating-inm. 
iiAoi, pincers. 

dUmiMf (oomparo cMummIX wood, a 
atiok. 

Mmilyas, arms, hands. 
JTom^, le^'8 (cojj, leg, Gaelic). 
SkoiJiOpd, whisky (usquebaugh). 
Bvtta (utt a» in gullX a lottar, note. 
Utkri, word, language ; to talk. 
Mushy umbrella slang). 
Lyukm chirpi, telling fortunes. 
Xodkooli, floirevs (<«j^ herb or flover, 

Gaelic). 
Datnod^ to looe. 



Chaldrochj knife {caldack^ sharply 

pointed, Gaelic). 
Bog.Uifsk, 
MasheetVy cat. 
Cambra, dog. 
Laproghf goose, duck. 

Mtmo^ egg. 

KUna, house (Jhtn, old Oypay and Oant). 
Bawgf wagon. 

to sweeps to bfoom. 

Aiullken, to wash. 
Iferri, bread. 

R'ghoglin, gogKlun, to laugh. 
Krvdffin, to atop^ stay, lod^ tomain. 
Oura, town. 

Latkool, nice {lachool, Irish). 

ifoiani or mory«ni, good (min, plea- 

aant, Gaelie). 
Moryenni yook^ good man. 
Oyjami, kid (ram, Gaelic). Probably 

the origin of the common Oantin^^ 

term, gammy, bad. 
IMmmiA, dnink {wufiutk, GadieX 
Roglan, a foor- wheeled Tehiole^ wagon. 
Guihuk, vessel of any kind. 
Thedhi, Uudi, cuul, fuel of any kind, fire. 
GIrainfar, aolder. 

Tanyoi^ hall^nny. Query, (dnt, little 
(Romani), and nyok (ShidtaX n head. 

CA/orAi7t, to hoar. 

Aknatn, to see {tooni^ common). 

Sidiaiuochy to taste or take. 

Mailyen, to feel, take, or handle (cwiMiil, 
to hold, Gaelic). 

Crowder, string {croicd, a riolin 0). 

£ftotdUn, rain. 

Mislain, raining (' mizzle ' )). 
Ooo-ope, guf*p, cold. 
Thomyok, magistrate. 
£^adyogf police. 
B^uiAunj;, prison. 
Bogh, to get or hold. 

arrested, taken. 
fifraijbiMd^ a year. 

fiMibcmio, yuMmROi poUoeman. 'Ave^ 
rare old word.' 



^ The following words, which oocnr in the vocabulary as printed in The Gypsies, 
are here omitted : XoreA, a two-wheeled Tehiole } SmmgffU, anvil ; Onmj/a, nail ; 
Riagbm, iron ; OrimQm, aheep. 
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I>yfika$ or jukat, gmgio, gentile, one 

not of the class. 
Midif to come, coming, to send (c 

'miade*). 
Orannit, gritni, to know. 
My deal, myself. 
Lychyen, people. 
SkolaiUf know. 

Lurk, eye. 

Menochf nose (ncuk, Romani). 
CHorkoek^ ear. 
Koris, feet. 

To/i/it </i inyomai, to re>d the IMWipftper. 

Oorheidf money. 

Tdm garheid {i.e, big money), goUL 
SUnrfmr, Aawptr^ tStmt, 
Tom numpa, bank-note Or UU* 
Terri, coal (conH tkiH). 

Ohoi, put. 
Nyadag, taUe. 

JTrduisriis beings ^yiag in » plaoo. 

Tarryin, rope. 
Korheh, box. 
Mudiy quick. 

Tk^m'tltliifil, door. 

^(f, chair (lA^iAtr, Iriab). 
Bordy table. 
0>ratnyo(^, window. 



Sterna, smoke, pipe. 

MnncheA, tobacco. 
Khadyogx, stones. 
Yiuky fish (ia4^, Gaelic). 
Gofr, oabbage. 

Cherpin, book. This appears to be 
vulgiir. Llyower was on second 
thought declared to be the right 
wwd. (XeoMnr, Goefie^ probtUy 
the Latin liber.) 
Midi daijwch, to wxito A lotttt ; that ii^ 

send or go. 
Miditomfbrnr, write to nj wonua. 
Grdcft^ dinner. 
Gntppa, supper. 
Goihfd, to lay down, leave. 
Airwch, thing. 
Otap, to fidl, let M, drop. 
Chlupen, to break bf lottll^ ML 
Outhy gut, black. 
Oothniy gachliuj child. 
Styemon, rat. 
Kr epoch, cat, 

Grannif n, enceinte^ pngnftnl 
Lodiul, s veet. 
iS^um, to own. 
X^yof i, to lose. 
Khadyog, stone. 
Nglou, nail. 
OicUf yellow, or red. 
TaMt wenlliec 
Laprogh^ bird. 
Model, tail. 
Caroh, to cut. 
Lubriin, luber, to hit. 
IftoM) violently, gnat. 
A«A{|lAom»hit it hard. 

Gaelic). 

nuuierals and a few phrases : — 

Ocht, eight 
Ayen or nai, nine. 
D'yai, rfjat, or dai, ten. 
.flmnto^, eleven. 

Do yed^h, twelve. 
Trin yetfA, thirteen. 
K'hair ykPh^ eta, foorteen^ etc 

Phrases 

Tafh chesin ogomsa, that belonpjs to me. My deal is midin, I am p:oing. 



AiiUi, butter. 

Okonnth, a priest. Thus explained by 
Owen in a very Uibernian manner : 
'OyhmneA or lomt b a norad num, 
and tens in Romany meaaa tecrd. 
An' sacret and laered, anre^ an all 
the sitiiie.' 

To the forgoing I added the 

Main or h%$ii, one. 
Do, two. 
9W, tbree; 
Ch'air, JTibatr, tarn. 
Coody five. 
Shh or s^ay, six. 
AelUreMor 



(?ranni« to my deal, it belongs to ine. 
Dioch man kradyin in (hit nada«, I am 

staying here. 
Task imiUfihy he ia Staying there. 
Bog'hin the brcue, cooking the food. 

VOL. L^Na IL 



Th e nid ia« 0/ the kieno don't yranny wAat 
toe 're a-tharyin\ the people of the 
house dent know what we're asjing. 
That bhogd out yer maUfO, yott let 
that fall from your hand. 
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I also obtaiaed a verse of a ballad which I may not render into 
pure English : ^ 

Conson kailyah comim nu morro Mri Comiag from Galway, tirod and WMiy, 



Me tu »08ti (Thou sbalt be of me) is Romaui, which Owen 
said is freely used in Shelta. 

The question which I cannot solve is : On which of the Celtic 
languages is this Jargra??-^ based ? Owen Macdonald declares that 
it is quite independent of Old Irish, Welsh, or Gaelic. In pro- 
nunciation it appears to be almost identical with the latter; but 
while there are Gaelic words in it, it is certain that much examina- 
tion and inquiry have failed to show that it is contained in that 
language. That it is ' the talk of the ould Picts — thim that built 
the stone houses like bee-hives,' is, I apprehend, too oonjeotural 
for a philologist. ... I must call attention, however, to one or two 
curious points. I have spoken of Shelta as a jar^n, but it is in 
fact a language, for it can be spoken grammatically and without 
using English or BoinanL And again, there is a corrupt method 
of pronouncing it according to English, but when correctly enunci- 
ated it is purely Celtic in sound (or very difficult). More thaa 
this I have nought to say. 

Shelta is perhaps the last Old British dialect (? tongue) as 
yet existing which has thus ht remained undiscovered. There 
is no hint of it in John Camden Hotten's 8Umg IHeHonary, 
nor has it been recognised by the British Dialect Society, lib. 
Simeon, bad he known the Tinklers better, would have found that 
not Romani, but Shelta, was the really secret language which they 
talked, although Romani is more or less familiar to them all. 

To rae there is in it something very we'ird^ and strange; I 
cannot well say why. It seems to me as if it might be spoken by 
witches and talking toads, and uttered by Druid stones, which are 
fabled to come down by moonlight to the waterside to drink, and 
who will, if surprised during their walk, answer any questions. 
Anent which I would fain ask my spiritualist friends one which I 
have long yearned to put. Since you, my dear ghost-raisers, can 

' Meaning tiM whol* thereof. 

' This WS8 a slip of the [kmi, for I had previoualy deolared it WAS aot tkjarg€m, 
but a language, as it haa been fully proved to be. 

' I need the word wtird here la ite tme end oHfy eenee of my rterkw a iy pio- 
phetio or indicative of the future, having had the idea that lOBiethillg itno^ WM 
to oome of it, which indeed was the oaee in due time. 



Me gtU ogalyaeh mir ; 
BIbhd mAneai trasha moroA 



I met a wo-nan (fair to see) ; 

I '11 go bail, by this time to-morrow 

Ton 11 have had enough ofmeb 
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call spirits from the vstj deep of the outside-most Beyond, tottt 
you not — hftTing many millions .from which to call — praise up si 
least one of the Pictish race, and having brought it in from the 

Ewigkeit, take down a vocabulary of the lost language ? Let it be 
a lady par preference — the fair being by far the most fluent in 
words. Moreover, it is probable that as the Picts were a painted 
race, woman must have been among them very much to the fore, 
and that Madame Rachels occupied a high position to make them 
'young and beautiful for ever.' According to Southey the British 
blue-stocking is descended from these woad-stained ancestresses 
— ^whioh assertion dimly hints at their having been literary. In 
which case, voiW notrr affaire! — ^for then the business would he 
promptly done I Wizards of the secret spells — I adjure ye rsise 
me op a Pictess for the sake of Philology and the Picturesque 1 

The foregoing was written and puhlished in 1881-8, and 
little or no notice was taken of it for several years, when thAt 
came to pass which realised in the strangest manner, and well- 
nigh as if by a miracle, the singular forehoding which I had 
expressed, that SkeUta seemed to me a wizard's tongue^ such as 
might have been spoken by Druidic stones when they came to life 
— ^whioh was after all declaring clearly, if poetically, the belief that 
it had been of yore the language of the Bards, who were indeed to 
the Druids what the Meistera&nger were to the Minnesinger. 
For this feeling or belief, which was deeply impressed on my mind, 
was to be very completely confirmed by a wonderful discovery 
which was made by John Sampson and Professor Kuno Meyer, 
that the language was indeed the secret sacred tongue of olden 
time, as I have declared. 

And here I may note regarding this prediction that my part 
in bringing to the light of day the sparkling spring which had 
so long been hidden, was simply that of the seer with the divining 
rod, who, after long and strange intuition, at last points out where 
it lies, while others dig the well, wall it in, and erect a fountain. 
The latter is the only part of the work which the world heeds or 
honours, and no great wonder either, for it is all which it sees or 
enjoys in the work. However, as in some old legends the memory 
or name of a horse or hound or hawk has been preserved because 
the animal, when its master the knight was dying of thirsty found 
for him water in ihe desert, so I humbly record my share in the 
tnmvoiUa 
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I have yet one anecdote to record of Owen Macdonald, who, by 
the way, was always called Pat^ ' for short/ by those who knew 
hioL It came to pass that my book on 27^ OfptiM was pub- 
lished, mchiding the foregoing chapter, and by chanoe some 
reviewer in the Athenmm or the Satwrday — I do not recall 
exactly which— jocosely suggested that I had been sold, and had 
Old Irish pahned off on me for a mysterious Ivngo, 

Uy study in those days was on a ground floor fusing Broad 
Street One day, when there was a procession pasring, I looked 
out, and there stood my Tinker within arm's reach, his back to me. 
He turned and greeted me gravely as usual. 

*Pat, ye divil!' I exclaimed, 'do ye know what the London 
Saihfirday Review has been sayin' av yces ? ' 

' An* what '11 they be afther sayin' ? ' inquired Owen, with the air 
of a man who is hla^se with seeing his name in print. 

' They say yo 're a lyin' ould desaver, and passed Eerish oflf an 
me for Shelta, like the thafe av the worruld that ye ara' 

But with crrave solemnity he replied: 

' An' what d I be afther makin' two languages av thim for, if 
there was but %uan av thim ? ' 

And truly, from his p<nnt of view, the argument is absolutely 
unanswerable. 

Ex parvis magna erescunt — From small beginnings we date 
our winnings. The remainder of this book, which contains nearly 
all that is of any value in it» shows how from the little which I by 
chance picked up and recorded as above, two Celtio soholsis of 
great attainments made acquidtionof the whole tongue and 
investigated its history. 
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REVIEWS 
The Gtfsiis of FnunA 

(1) Anthropolo^/ieal Notr.^ on Southern Pemia. By Major P. 

MoLESWORTH SvKEs, C.M.G., etc. — Jounud of the Anthropom 
lofjical Imtitate of Great Britain and Ireland, Yoh xxzii* 
(1902), pp. 339-52. 

(2) The Oypaiea of Persia, a Second VocalnUary, By Major 

MoLESWORTH Stkes, C.M.6., etxx — Jourrud of the AnJthnpth 
logical Jnetiiuie, yoL zzzvL (1906), pp. 802-11. 

fTlHE question whether the great body of the Gypsies are 
descended from one stock, in other words, whether their 
ancestors all left India at the same period, depends mainly on the 
solution of that of the original identity of their language. We 
may assume this identity, if we find that the various dialects have 
a considerable stock of words in common, amongst them a certain 
number showing those characteristic forma by which they are 
distinguished from other Indian languages. Miklosich proved 
Uiia identity for all the Gypsy dialects of Europe. I tried to do 
the Bame for the Asiatic dialects in my M6moire attr lea Mign/iione 
dee Teigofnee d tfravere VAeie, The materials I had at my diipoeal 
were scanty; they sufficed, however, to make it probable that 
these dialects came from the same mother-hmgusge as the 
European. I need hardly say that trustworthy information about 
the Asiatic dialects is a great desideratum. Therefore Major 
Molesworth Sykes has rendered an important service by his 
collections. It struck him, he says, that as in my comparative 
list the column of Persian dialects was mainly blank, it would be 
usefiil to collect the Persian Gypsy words for my vocabulary. 
This has been done in two districts of South-East Persia, viz. 
Jiruft and Sirjan, and also in Khorasan. Each word having been 
written down with every care by a good Persian scholar, and 
transliterated, Major Sykes's vocabulary is entirely trustworthy. 
The words I have been able to ascertain immediately as real 
Gypsy words, comparing Major Sykes's list with my own, are>— 

akhor (nut), J. hakol, S. akol. 

amen (we), Kh. amin. 

anguelUri (ring), J. anguater. 
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hakro (sheep), J. bakil Kh. paz& seems to correspond with 

buzno (goat). 
bal (hair), J. pahnak, S. w&L 
haro (big), Kh. borut (?). 
hersh (year), Kh. bars, wan. 
hok (hunger), J. buk&r. 

InU (much), Kh. bhut. Also used for 'large' (Sykes'a list. 

No. 92, where J. buhuk). 
* ' dand (tooth), J. dinki, S. dindSn. 

diX:2o(keEehie^ girdle), &tih-xftt Also ased for * bag' (Sykeo's 

Ust, No. 84). 
diov (barley), Eh. jay. 
diuvel (woman), Eh. javid. 
ffova (horse), J. and S. goriL 
jag (fire), J. &ki 
huht (wood), S. kashta. 
l^er (ass), J., S., and Eh. knrih (gurih). 
mawro (bread), J. and S. mina, Kh. munIL 
mantish (man), J. and S. maruz. 

pani (water), J. and S. piinii, Kh. pinav. The same is used in 
J. and S. for 'rain' (Sykes's list, No. 14), and for 'urine' 
(Sykes's list, No. 66, J. punuri). 

posham (wool), Kh. pashmana. 

stiari (star), S. sitarih, Kh. sitarah. 

ehil (cold), J. silka, S. sirat. 

vast (hand), J. and S. khas. 

Many words in the vocabulary are not Gypsy words, but belong 
to other languages, as, for instance, Persian, Arabic, eta We must 
notk however, draw the conclusion that they use them when 
speaking among themselves. It is well known that they keep 
their language as secret as possible, so that^ without winning th» 
entire confidence of one of them, it Is impoasible to become 
well acquainted with it. Still, Major Sykes's vocabulary gives » 
welcome contributicn of a score and more Gypsy words from ft 
r^oa whence we had previously no information at all, and among 
them some that bear the characteristic comlnnations of letteis 
which all the Gypsy dialects have preserved, e,g. anguster, kaahtcL 
I hope earnestly that Miy or Sykes will continue his interesdng 
researches. M. J. de Gtoeje. 
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Frofenor do Gocge's case for the vadty of the Eastern and 
Western Gypsies may be strengtheiied by adding to his list the 
following (presumably) Gypsy words drawn from the same sonroe, 
Miyor Sykes's voeabalaries. They axe either omitted in the 
reyiew above, and in his MSmoire; or, if there, are not repre- 
sented by Persian Gypsy variants. In the latter case the words 
are marked with an asterisk. 

Anthro]K>lo(jical Jounial, vol xxxii. p. 347, mdnyiidi kardan, 
'to beg'; (Wikl 111 ang). 

Anthroimhxjical Journul, voL xxxvi. : — 
No. 12. •Inst (S.). ' twenty' ; (Mikl. hiS). 

18. kail (J. and S.), ' knife ' ; (Mikl. kat, ' scissors '). 
33. diii (Kh.), ' village ' ; (cp. Paspati, di«, ' country '). 
37. sharrduhin (Kh.), ' to eat ' ; (Mikl. (am). 
89. •kasha (Kh.), ' eye ' ; (MikL jakh, Skr. akSi). 
41. ch" m n (Kh.), • fowl ' ; (Mikl. 6avri, * ohicken '}. 
46. rmkdm (S.), ' sun ' ; (MikL kam ; riiz = day, op. No. 24). 
54 •magaa (J., and Kb.), * fly ' ; (MikL mikhi), 
57. m&rua (J. and S.), ' man ' ; (?» MikL mwri). 
le. p^r (Kb.), ' old ' ; (MikL ]pkwro), 
88. Ul (J., S., and Kb.), 'iron'; also 'blood' in toL zzziL 
(Both identieal with MikL Mo, 'red'; cjk also 
J. G. L. S., Old Series, il 199, loh, 'anvil^ 
86. W (Kh ), < head ' ; (MikL Sero), 
92. •tarn (S.), ' big ' ; (MikL thvloi 
9a khwrdu (Kh ), ' little ' ; (MikL AMtKo). 
95. murgh-dnu (Kh.), ' egg ' ; (Mikl. vando ; cp. J. G. L. S., 
Old Series, ii. 319, where inoorrfhff, Hindustani for 
' fowl,' was heard from Scottish Gypsies in the same 
sense). John Sampson. 



English Gtvsixs in 1818 

In the May number of the Antiquai-y (New Series, vol. iii., 
No. 5, pp. 181-4) is an interesting contribution by Dr. William 
IL A. Axon on 'The English Gypsies in 1818.' He there reprints 
from the pages of the Monthly Magazine of that year a letter of 
Daniel Copsey, whom he identifies with the author of Essays 
(1821) and Studies in Religion. Dr. Axon's diseoveiy is rather a 
xe^iseoTeiy, for Copsey's letter was known to Qroome, who quotes 
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from it on page 83 of In Gipfty Tents} Beginning by mentioning 
Hoyland's Historical Surveij, Copsey proceeds : — 

' Since the perusal of the above work I have looked anxiously 
for the arrival in this neighbourhood of some of these English 
Arabs ; but I was not gratified by meeting with any till about the 
middle of the present month. Having observed some smoke 
arising in one of the retired lanes near this town, I approached the 
spot, and discovered that it proceeded from a fire kindled by some 
gipsies, for the purpose of preparing their supper. The family 
consisted of four persons — ^vis. an old man and woman, their 
daughter, aged about eighteen, and a little boy, whose father and 
mother, as Uiey informed me, were travelling in another part of the 
country. Recollecting that the writer of those amusing papers, 
under the tide of "A Walk to Kew," which appeared lately in the 
Monthly Magazine, had mentioned the unwillingness of this 
people to give any information respecting thdr language, and 
being furnished with a copy of the list of words given in Mil 
Hoyland's work, I was desirous of ascertaining how far it was 
correct, and of obtaining from them a more extended vocabulary. 
I found that they understood nearly all the words in my list ; and 
they very readily communicated to me all the information I 
requested.' * 

Copsey 's list contains forty- three words and seventeen phrases, 
which, though accurately recorded, do not add much to our 
knowledge of the language, though I do not remember to 

* It is also mentioned in Mr. Crofton*« 'Hand-Liit of Books, etc., in English 
TeUting to Gypsies.' See Q. L. S., Old Series, vol. i. p. 155. 

^ The letter referred to, which will be found in the Monthly Magazine for 
January 1817, is signed ' Ckunmon Sense,' and entitled ' Conclusion of a Morning's 
Walk from London to Kew.' The writer would seem to have been a man of a 
high order of intelh'gence, and the first part of his letter {op. cit., Octol>er 1816) 
contains a clear statement of the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, which may, 
for ought I know, be the earliest anticipation of Darwin's theory of evolution. 
His account of tho Oypoies' reference to their own language is worth quoting: 
'While this conversation passed, I heard thtm speaking to each other in a 
language which had the effect of Irish, but with more shrill tones; and the first 
man, notwithstanding hit English physiognomy, as well as the othors, spoke with 
* foreign accent, not unlike that of half-angliotted Hindoos. I mentioned this 
peculiarity, but be assured me that neither he nor any of the party had been out 
of England. I now inquired about their own language, when one of them said 
it was JfoClsse; but the other said it was their ceaU language. I asked their 
names for various objects which I pointed out ; but, after half a dozen words, 
the first man inquired if I had '*ever heard of one Sir Joseph Banks, for," said 
he, "that gentleman once paid me a guinea for telling him twenty words in our 
language." Perceiving, thra-efore, that he rated this species of infonnatioo rvrj 
high, and aware that the subjeot has been treated at luge by naaj Mtbors, I 
forbore to press him further.' 
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liftTtt met before mHi moomUngoreet 'candle-stick* (laebich's 
momdininsfM), in any English list 'Bad food' is rendered by 
hawniUa (lit ' it stinlcs ') ; pdUah and pinnah, ' brother ' and ' sbter/ 
are of course Tocativea; deveHuat 'farewell,' is the instrumental 
deveUsa, 'with God'; how ddevee dnkee dtw&s t * how hi have you 
travelled to-day ? ' should have been div^ed hew diJur vitf n hodiviB, 

John Sampson. 



Freda 8 Fortune. By G. M. Imlach. London: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 

1907. Price 28. 

It is a pity that Frank Groome is dead, and cannot read or talk 
about a book which would have delighted him, and which recalls 
in many ways his own youthful idyl In Gipsy TeniB, 

This book for girls must rank among the very few stories about 
the Gypsies written with any real knowledge of the subject, and 
the child who accompanies Freda on her adventures, and parts 
company reluctantly at St. Ives Fair, can hardly fail by the end 
of the journey to have bccoiiie something of a li<nn<tiii liduni in 
learning and sympathy. To maturer readers the book will appeal 
as a faithful study of the Gypsies of the Midlands, and a repertory 
of folk-lore which has the air of being gathered at first hand. 
The hoop snake, for instance, a species of reptile unknown to the 
naturalist, must be terrifying to the Gypsy child, when, with its 
tail in its mouth, it bowls down a steep hill upon its victim. 

The artist has been less successful in his delineation of Gypsy 
life. How is it that no book illustrator, however carefully coached, 
can succeed in drawing a Gypsy or a Gypsy tent ? The Ujms in 
the frontispiece look like the open front of a carrier's cart, and 
^yramus Lovell like the last phase of Walt Whitman. Lolly the 
eolt is unmistakedly a dwauedero who would not have fetched two 
pounds ten, much less twenty pounds, at any sober wdgawnu. 
We agree with Esmeralda that Freda's was no common hand. 

Edmund T. Colbhan. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
15 

Otmt Biosubb 

A TARIAKT of the second riddle given by Miss Lyst«r(aM Jour. Oyp. Lore Soe^ 
New Series, vol. i., nr>t<> 11) wus heard by me in the camp on Sholing Heath, from 
Betsy Page, who told me the fairy-tales which I pabliahed in the Fall Mail Gazette 
(April 13, 1903) under the title of 'Ifarbb Stonet.' It na tfaju, bat I nmr 
htmd the solntioii :— 

Riddle nie, riddle me ree I 

What do you think I see? 
As I went out on a moonlight night 
I saw whftt gave me ui vwtal ftight 
My heart did quake, my bones did ahak^ 
I saw the big hole the fox did makia. - 

Kiddie me, riddle me ree 1 

What do you think I see T Alick E. GiixivoTOir. 

[Mr. W. A. Dutt also writes that ou reading this riddle to Lila West, whoM 
motiMT WM a Oiaj, ahe gavv an azplaiiatum of it in almoit aiactl^ the aame voida 
aa van uaed by Edith Lea.— Bd.] 



I6 

GTrain or Eastebk Sdbofb, 1673 

The followin;,' extracts from A Brief Account of aome Travels in Hungariay 
Servia, hnhjaria, Macedonia, Theitahj, Jiwfna, Styria, Carinthia, Cannola, and 
Friuliy by Edwani Brown, M.D., of the College of London, Fellow of the Royal 
Bodety, and Phydoian in Ordinary to Hia Majesty, London, 1078, contain Ibeta of 
interest regarding Gypsy customs. 

In tr»v<01in<: northward from Skopia towards Servia, he reached Prist ina, * a 
good Town, and where we ex))e(-teil <:ood accommodation ; but having entred into 
a fiiir Boom, we fotmd a man lying down in it, liek of the plague. So we oooMilted 
our safety, and stayed not long ; and having a Gypsie to our Guide, we travelled 
through a ('(Hintry thinly inhabited, but fruitfull and pleasant, and were much 
refreshed with fair Comelions [cornelian cheiriesj, which grew plentifully in the 
ways.' (p. 49.) 

This incident ia agdn refened to by him on a later page (p. 77X in the follow- 
ing ternia : 'We were entertained [at Pristine] in a very good house, and brought 
into a large rrtom, well acconimo<bited with Carpets and other Urnaments ; where 
we found a Turk lyiug sick of the plague. The Chians, alter the Turkish humour, 
made nothing of it ; but some others were not so contented ; and tharafine we 
removed, and tiaTclled in the night, till we ceme to a Qypriee house amongst the 
Hills, where we were well accommodated.' 

After s[>eakinL: of the dan<.'ers to be apprehended from marauding Hussars iu 
the south of Hungary, he continues : ' Kor were we without feur also of Gypsies, 
who are stoat and bold, and some of them have been noted Bobbers. There axe 
many of them in Hungaria, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia; and some I saw in Larissa, 
and other parts of The.sfialy. They are in most Towns, and live by kbour, and 
handy -crafts Trades ; uuuiy of them colour their hands and feet of a reddish 
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coUmr with OMk, ud tliink thoie parts waBn 1mm from the oold theraby. Some 

Gypsy women colour the ends of their hair alao. Though they be remotely dis- 
persed, yet they aro thoupjht to have had their beginninj; alxmt Wallachia, and the 
Acyoyiiiiig purtii, muny of them are cooceived to be spies unto the Turk. A little 
hefiote I came to Leopuldstadt» F^istadt [in Hungary, fi>rty milM north-east of 
Piessbiirg], a great drove of them appeared in thoM parts ; which the people sus- 
pected to be 8]ne.s of the Visier of Buda, to take notice at the State of thoM parts, 
and how that Fort proceeded.' (p. 70.) 

Referring to Serria he says : ' Though KobberiM be Mverely punished, yet they 
are frequently committed, and OypsiM sre well Tsiaed in that Ttade.* (pp, 70>1.) 

In the course of his travels he Tisited the baths of Stubn, in the north-west of 
Hungary, between Kreranitz and Neusohl, with regard to which he states (p. Ill) : 
* The heat of these is answerable to that of the Kings- Bath in EngUnd ; there are 
sereninnnmber: The lint is the Noblemans Bath, the second Che Oentlemans, the 
thini the Country<4nsaB| the fourth the Country- womans, the fifth the Beggars Bath, 
the sixth for sndi as are infected with the L»«§ Venerta, tbe Mventh the Bath of 
the Gypsies.' 

17 

Qmr Words, 1706 

The frUowing letter, a propog of an article by Dr. W. B. A. Axon, wUdi is 
reriewed in this number <rf onr Jonmal, appealed in Th$ AnHquuty (London : 

Elliot Stock) of July 1907. Aslo in the last phrase is a misprint in The Antiquary 
for Mr. John Cnifr<:'s Ash, and the sentence represents the familiar A^ Devlesa! 
Ocdl and Ilalla are evidently mistranscriptions of Gav and F'alla resiX'clively : — 

With reference to the article in your May number by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, 
LL.D., I send yon some notM on tiw same subject made by my great-grand&Aher 
in 1796L If yon think them worth printing in yonr next issne^ pleoM do so. 

WnJUAM A. Cbaoo. 

Threekingham House, near Folkingham, 
Linoolnshircb May 28, 1907. 

From notM by Ifo, John Cragg, of ThrMkingham, Ltncolnshire : *Jnly 1796b— 
I had some coovermtion with the people calling themselves Egyptians, and have 
put down below several of their words, which I have corroborated by asking others 
their names for such and such things, but what sort of language it is derived from 
I am not able to say. These people nowadays chiefly pretend to deal in pots, etc. 
It b remarkable that nine oat of ten hare'bla^ hair. 



OH 
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. ahoise. Cart .... a house. 

• a mare. Congrt . . . a church. 

a man. Jucal .... a dog. 

. a woman. Sasham Holla t How do you do, 
. adieepk my friend t 

a town. J.«2o (ie CUna I wish yon welL' 



x8 

A Gtpst Faem 

Lord Moreton sends the inteneting news that in a Hampshire Tillage called 

Kingsworthy, about three miles from Winchester, a farm of 500 acres was recently 
bought by a man who, though not of Roniani blood, married the daughter of a 
'Gypsy' who travels the country with merry -gu-rounds and swing-boats, and that 
the new owner is frrming it with an entire staff of C^rpsies. Hdnben of the 
0ypi7 Lorn Society will wateh with Iraen intoest the progrMS of this colony. 
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Tbb Birth of a Leommd 

WliAtlrar *La vrde histoire de Oumen, raoontte par Mm aRitoe-pedte>fiUe,' 

which Ia Matin published on August 21 under the motto ' I/amoor Mt enfant de 
Boheine,' is founded more solidly on truth than M<?rim^e's romance may well be 
doubted. Tlie curious reader who turns to the old series of the Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Societyf vohime ill., page 59, will find in Mr. Sampson's note strong 
teasoa to suapeet that the young hdj who tigoB henelf Miiiti Nadmhkft i« not 
entirely serious. But her story has been copied at lar<^e into othtt Journals, even 
in England, and is likely to be accepted as the historicul basis of the drama 
which Bizet's music has made so famous. Here then is her account of the 
tragedy 

' Carmm, la Oarmm d§ MMnUe, a riMenmU exiaU, Son anikn-ptliU-Jille^ 
Mintz Nadutkka^ vU encore. TtUt «U la nouvell* ntgfutivt 91M nmu awm ngiro- 

duiUf il y a qiielquex Jmirs dans noire revve ih' pn'.tse. 

^ avons eu Li bonne fortune de retruuvcr Mintz Nadushka fMttUe a iin 
joumalide frangaiSf M. Leon, Roger. Et nous lui avons demamU d« raeonter pour 
U Matin Vhutitin vrate dc mm oieK^ la g&ana. Vmei U tMt fu'cOe noiM 
odrtut^ — 

*La nottvelle de Prosper M^rimde 6t k o61&bre partition de Oeotges Biiet ont 

immortalise " Carmen "et son roman d'amour avec don Jose 

* Or, ce roman est une histoire dont je sals tous les details ; il est int^ressanti 
peut^tre, de d!re enfln h TMt^ snr eette ptaoa &mease et par trop dtori^. 

' D'abord, son nom, Carmen, c'est espegnol ; une gitana ne se prtoommem 
jamais ainsi. Elle s'appelait Ar Mintz, et cela signifie, en notre langage, la tijrresse 
ou rindonij)table. Dc Ar Mintz a Carmen, il n'y a qu'un pas (jue Mi riiiu'e a .sure- 
ment frauchi sans intention. Son nom de famille etait Nadushka, et su tribu 
oampait aoz enTiroos de Gilnaltar, vivant de oontrehande et vivant aaaes Inen de 
ce rude et ttoble metier. 

*l)6s son enfance, Cannen (appelons-la comme tout le monde) courut, avec ha 
dens, grandes routes et sentiers escarp^s : elie aimait cette existence aventureuse 
•t libre, ces nardies de nnit en nunrtagne, eette vie d'alertes et de daagen. XUe 
a^onit^ tirto jeune, k nn gitano de sa tribu, Yaleo (edui, sans doute, qoe H^rant'e 
appelle Garcia Ic Borgne), »iui fut tud dans nn ruTiil)at avec les douaniers. 

' Fut-elle cigai it re a Seville ? Je ne lecrois jias. Elle detestait les villes, oil 
I'on manque d'air et li independunce ; puis elle se serait difficilement aocommodte 
d*un travail r^goHer. La lenoontve de Carmen et de Joee ne ftit done pas cdle 
qu'on represent* a I'Opera-Comique : elle fut plus simple. Carmen, arretve pour 
contrebande k Tarifa, fiit envoyee <\ la prison de la ville. Un gjilant brigadier la 
laissa s'echapper en chemin. Les gitonas sont reconnaissantes et le brigadier etait 
beau gar^n. On devine la soite. 

*0e Inigadier se faisut appeler don Jose Navarro, mais ce n'^taii qn'un pseudo- 
nym e : les gitanos I'appellent Issar Abgoa, c*est-k-dire "I'etranger qui porfe 
nuilheiir." 11 t'4itit de bonne famille navarraisc et avait pris ses grades a Pampe- 
lona ; de mu^urs viuientes et l^(!res, il dut, a la suite d'une vilaine histoire, 
demeur^e obseure, quitter smi pays et son habit saeri H prit dn serviee dans la 
cavalerie, mais fut toujours mauvais soldat, querelleur et brutal. 

'Devenu I'amant de Carmen (d(^ja veuve k cette ^poque), Jose crut pouvoir 
traiter sa farouche ooni^uete aimti qu'il e^t traite les timides Navanraises de ses 
montagnes. ]>e plus, le soldat aimait la Tille et ses plainrs frdatfc ; la gitana 
adondt la vie libre, au grand air. Gertes, tous deux s'aimaient, mais ils avaient de 
l*amour des conceptions bien differentes ; I'accord entredes caract^res aussi absolus 
ne pouvait 4tre de longue durte. Oependant, Jose ceda le premie ; pour suivre 
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Carmen, il d^rta, devint contrebandier et m^rne un peu bandit. D'ailleuni il 
Rb;in<ionna Tunifomie anssi facilement qn'il avait quittt^ le frw. Celt* existence 
nourelie dura k peine une ann^e, uaeann^ de querelles, provoqu^ surtout par le 
caract^re autorit&ire et jaloux de JoM. 

'CettejatouriA Mftiti^ltofoadte? Oidctnon. Janais one ^teaa nVipputient 
k deux homines : tant qu'elle aura aime son soldat, Camien lui a sArement 4t6 
fidole, Mais lorstjue son amour, meurtri et devaste par le triste Jose, aura disparu, 
il est possible que le cu^ur de Carmen ait battu pour un autre. II iaut lyouter que 
ks gitanos n'kTiueiit pas m aana oottre on stranger prendre nne de leint flllea, et 
fls aniont m6 de tous les moyens pour rompre oette tmion maodite. 

* Furieux d'etre ou de se croire supplant^, Jose essaya de reconquerir celle qu'il 
aimait encore malgru tout. Repoass«^ par Vindomj^U gitana, I'amant devint fou 
de rage et de ddpit : il la tua. 

'Voilfc niiatdie Tzaie de Oarmen ; lea fj^taaoe da aad la eoBtent ainai, aTcc Mi 
malMietions oontre Vitranger et ses pleura pour sa victlme. Les chr^tiens ont| 
jusqu'ici, n;ardo toute lenr sympHthie pour lemeurtrier; il me aemble que Ja paUTie 
et fi^re Carmen merite aussi quelque piti^. 

*Oanneii avait une flUe ; oette enftnt ipmm Djarko, diantear nomade repute, 
dont elle eut plusieurs fils et une fille qu'ils nommirent Thi^da. Cette petite*fiUe 
de Cannen s'eprit d'un urtilleur anglais de la nurnison de Gibraltar, et de cet 
amour naquit une fille qui fut appel^e Mintz Nadushka. Ce soldat etait un hon- 
ndte houime ; oblige de quitter TEspagne pour aUer servir dana I'lnde, il coniia 
Thifela et Sfinti k l*nn de aea parenfti qui iMdaat en Fiaaoe, dans nn port de la 
Manehe. n partit pour ne plus revenir ; il fut t\i6 par des Indous r^volt^. 

'Thi^la et sa fille levinrent aktt 4 Gibraltar, oil le vieux Djarko lea leffut 
tendrement 

'ThiMa dtait ma ; mon pire i^appelait Hany Gzeabam. 

*Mon grand-][>ere Djarko m'a apprii k chanter ; k Vingt UBM,yut cominenc^ ma 
carriere th6atrale et j'ai d»^but^ dans ce role de Carmen dont mon arri^re-fjrand'm^r© 
fot la trop reelle heroine. Mais des gitanos de nia faiiiille ont trouvu celu sacrilt-ge ; 
il 7 a deux ans, a Londres, lis m'ont empoisonn^e, et j)eadant de longs mois je suis 
demenite entie la vie et la mort. Lea aoina et le d^rouement d'un Fkan^ m'ont 
•auT^. 

' II y a un an, j'allais reprendre mon cher metier ; j'etais engag^e en Auuirique 
et me trourais it Valparaiso le IG aout, jour du tremblement de terre. Tous les 
jonmauz annonetoent nut mort ; je fis bien Tite dteientir oette fteneste nourelie. 

*J*ta. aouvent om eonter par mon grand- pore que Carmen ^tait superstitieuee et 
n'entreprenait rien sans consulter les cartes ; dans ses tarots a-t-elle jamais lu la 
triste c^l^brit^ qu'acquerraicnt son nom et son histoire ( Peut-etre. £t je crois 
£tre agrdable k aa m^moire inoubliable en r^tabUssant id la T^rit^ sur ce drame 
■anient. 

* Poissent mon respect et mon affection pour mon arEtire-grandtnire me valoir 
le pardon de mea fiirea, que oes riv^tiona vont peut>6tre encore irriter contre 
moi. MiMTz KAOuaHKA.' 
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NORWMIAX QTmSB 

The ftUowing worda am extnoted from a book by Traela Lund, publiahed in 

Copenhagen in 1903, entitled, Itagligt Liv i Norden i cUt IG*" Aarhundredf, that 
is. Daily Life in the North in thf 16(/» Century, and refer to the peri«xl when 
Korway loosed as a conquered province under Denmark : ' The earliest record of 
them (Gypsies) in this eoontqr datee back to llie jear ISOft, in a letter to King 
Hans from his nephew, the Soottiah king^ Jamee it.' IVom statementB made by 
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Troels Lund in that book, it seems timt these first^recorded Gypsies appeared in a 
troop, representing that thflj were natiTea of Lower Egypt^ and that they were in 
ooutae of exeonting a pilgrimage in atonement for the sin one of their anoeetora 

in having refuscMl to give the 4^ild Jesus of Nazareth a cup of water to quench His 
thirst ; and that the piljrrimage wa<? to last seven years, but that they were all 
bound to l)e hack in Egypt by the expiration of that period. In the result, how- 
ever, it appeared they had no desire to return to the knd of their &thers when die 

time had arrived for them to have done so ; and suspicion was at length aroused in 
the breasts of the hospitable N«)rthiiien that their ;n'ests had come to stay, that their 
assertions were untrue, and that they were, at the best, but an idle, predatozy, and 
frivolous gang. 

Such are the traces of their early recognition, and their suheeqnent charae- 

teristics have proved much the same as those they have evinced in other countrieSi 
namely, that they have been ;>ar txcelhnce. the smiths (or tinkers), farriers, 
horse-dealers, etc, everywhei-e ; their women fortune-tellers, and their girls 
MtoIous dancers. 

The application of machinery is rapidly deprivinjr them of their industries; 

Horseshoes, which constitute a very important article of eT|wt from Norway, are 
now turned out by machinery, and the Gypsies take no professional part in the 
work. 

They attend no church, and thnr duldren no adioo], nor are they resident any- 
where in particular, so that the authorities have no ready hold on them ; nor is it 
known how or whore their dead are disposed of ; they are not buried in the ceme- 
teries but the bodies are made away with in absolute secrecy, no one knows how. 
It is, indeed, commonly beUered hy the Norwegians that they sometimes kill such 
of their kinsmen as may be an encumbmnce to them, whether througli being 
crippled, or idiots, or through infirmity of old age ; and that these are so cunningly 
put out of the way that proof of the fact has not been forthcoming, although 
instances have not been wanting of the sudden and mysterious disappearance of 
certain memhers of their community. A vny small proportion of them have inter' 
married and intermixed with the Norwegians, and some few of these hare settled 
down ])ormanently and respectably, whilst others, on the other hand, have reverted 
to their pristine ways. 

Attempts are now being made to deal with them hy the adoption and education 
of some of the children ; but this is rendered difficult through their habitual 
secretiveness, and an instinrtivf aiul innnlinate a flection for their children, whidi 
generally prevent.s the pirents from parting with them. 

Two ^tablisbments have been already provided in this country by private 
enterprise and ehaiity for the reception and education of young Oypqr <^dran 
who are received from the parents or guardians on their positive asstirance that 
under no circumstances whatsoever will they ever attempt to induce the children 
to return to them. Such children are thus given practical instruction to ht them 
for varioos kinds of usrfhlness ; and at the age of ahont fifteen years are appren- 
ticed in the service of responsible ])eople. The first of these institutions was 
established some ten years a^^o ; and it is sjiid that the State j)nrposcs takins,' them 
up and carrying on the scheme on a more extensive scale, as a means of giving relief 
to the poor rates. 

Beiy^ing is absdutdy prohibited in Korway, and in that particular the Oypsies 

are the chief, if not the only, offenders. 

The priest of the parish of Sflrendalen, near ChristinnsOnd, where I reside, 
has in his charge and employment a Gypsy boy, whom he received from one of the 
above-mentioned institntitms. 

The boy appears to be doing fairly sntisfactorily, but he has a vicious temper, 
which makes liim a source of dantrer to the priest^S children ; and on account of it 
he rei^uires to be kept under observation. Flkstwuod ^axdmium. 
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It was Charley Wood of Dyfiryn, near Barinoutl)^ who was talking about bia 
xtade, John Roberts the harper. 

'Li the olden times as we was goinf; about from place to place, we used to stop 
at farms and sleep in tho barni^ or ntrh outsido qnit<» close to thotii. And when 
we went in to supper, you jin, my uncle used to say grace," and would cover his 
vjm with his hand, and begin willi IHtUh idio^ eiidaefetsM. Then when we was 
^taide^ it wonld be my tun to tell the tale, or yoiuB— and now it is yoaiii mj 
dear pen ; go on.' 

Here Charley turned round and demanded a stoiy from me, but after a little 
persuasion, he continued as follows : — 

*So my miele began, and he had a big, deep ▼oioe, and he wae the best one to 

tell a story that ever I knew. In the middle of the story he would say, "You 
listening, boy? ' — ''Yes, niy knkko." -"Dat's right, iny rhnro." We was rokker- 
ing till past three o'clock thdt time. Next morning the fanner came out. 
*'Come you ap now, all of you, to my house at once, if you please," he says to 
the old man. 

*My uncle looks round at us all. "Have any of you boys been up to your 
games with the fowl?" Of course he was rokkerin;; Konianes, Vmt we'd never 
touched so much as an egg ; we dursen't, the old man was so particular. " Come 
you up now, at once," says the fiurmer, so np we all went. When we eame into 
the kitchen, the table was all put out for breakfast, and the farmer says very 
pious : " We are wanting to thank you for your beautiful praying last night. Oh, 
it did go to our hearts ; indeed yes, it was a very powerful prayer, and we are 
hoping that you will be excusing us for listening outside the tent, but we tmul 
listen when we hear the beantifol praying t And you diall all sit down ri|^ now 
and have a good breakfast, and I will be beggiqg of you, sir, to a.sk a M< >^ing." 

' It was a sight to see my unde's face. He made him a grand bow, like a.s if 
he was the Prince of Wales. There we were, all standing round the table, and the 
old man saying " grace " ; bat instead of saying grace, he was thanking Ood for 
the dimSo yofyioi.' F. Mutntm, 
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A YooABOiiAEr raoM South Walis 

Artfstrd, 'Field-mouse.* 

BiWii, 'Skewers.' Smart and Crofton, H(.<nt\ BUko, 'Spur.' Paspati, BufttiA, 
CiiriodaSy ' Shoes.' My informant said that ChUcaa was a ' mumper's ' word. 
i>iiu{i,* Bade! '(said to ddldien). Aom a Mrs. Heme. 
FRAf * Behind.' FlU the hOr. 
Foia, • Horse's toil.' Thesleff, Foja, ' Nest.' 
Glii, ' Gap ' (in a hedge). From Caleb Heme. 
Kdm^ ' Fond, partial, addicted to.' Used as an adjective. 
Z;^o,'Foo1.' PakSvoUK FBMjp^Kovld,*BoiL' From Csleb Heme*s wife. 
Liki Mui, *Likaneos.* 1 Ganfiuion with Lol», *Light* (in weight). Fhnn Mm. 
liurton. 

Ldlfrbm KiTf 'Lodging-house.' This expression is common. } Corruption of 
Xodtpm. 

MiHOaJCitlrii; * How avs your Smart and Crofton, Manedko, 'Oieernpl' 
Jfij^K^ 'Glothes-pcgi.* Fran William LovelL 
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MAram'tjgriy ' Razor.' Paspati, Muravdva. From Caleb Heme. 

Nirdoy ' Tramp.' Uied as well as Pirdo. 

Fifnu, *StaizB.* Smart and Orofton, Podrdaa. tCktak, w4fi09, 

Runiy * Mushroom.' Periiaps only a child's contractioii of fcho ItwgHfl* word. 

^'Mr«n^, • Fine lady.' Pott, ii 251, Surdbi, * Fino.' 
Viiu, * Stubble-field.' 

Wi% *8iioir.' Smart and Crofton, /v, Ftv, ete. From Oileb Homers wUh. 

The above words, taken from a vocabulary collected this year in the neigh- 
bondiood of Newport, Mcmmoatli, may ham iMdantL BUU aeema to bo osodlaa 

a *tett>word,' and the first Gypsy who gave it mo told the story of a Mend at 
his who, in the Forest of Dean, whilst makinjj skewers, was asked by a pentloman 
their name in Bomani. He gave an impudent answer in that tongue, which the 
gentlooaaa mdoiatood. *Had ho told tho troth,' aaid mj Mcamaa^ *ho iraald 
haro had ;ei iSor that word, which ia BUta.' 

JoBV MTSia 
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Rboeitt Works on the Otpsies* 

Finck, Professor Franz JSikoiaus. Die Sprache der Armenitchen Zigeuner. 

(Mimoim da VAtadimia ImpMaU dea Seiaaaaa da aL'P4tanbow9, Tiii. 

iijtfm. aaue Historico-rhUclafifua. Veluma viiL, No, 5.) Saint Petets- 

burg, 1907. Price, 2 Marks. 
Gilliat-Smith, Bernard J. Oypiits. In The Caian. The Magazine of Oonville 

and Caiu$ ColUge. Vol. xvi, No. iiL (Easter Term, 1907). Cambridge, 1907. 

Printed for subscriben only. 
Lnlach, G .M. Freda* a Fortune : A Book for Oirh. London, T. CS. and & C. Jaok, 

1907. Price^ 2s. Juvenile fiction dealin<; with Gypsies. 
Jarvis, A. W., and K. Turtle. 6fip«y Life. lUuetraUd from Old Frintt in the 

Britith Mnaaum, In 1%« J<0«r, October 1907. 
XatacU, El BachiUer. Canka OUamoa, LogroBiH Impranta Moderaa da Martinaa 

y Ruiz, 1907. 

Krauss, Dr. Friedrich S. Zigemurhumor. 250 Schnurren, Schwdtike, und 

Mdrchen. (Band ix. und z., Der Follumund.) Leipzig, Deutsche Verlags- 

aetiengeaettachaft, 1907. Price, 8 Maika. 
IbcAlister, Donald. Echoes. Ciimbridge, Macmillan and Bowes: London, 

Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1807. Price, 9b. 6d. net. Containa vonea in 

Welsh Bomani. 

Father, The Rot. John (11 Mooteith Bow, Ohi4(ow}, haa translated into brokwi 
Kumuni, and printed for private cirenlation. Saint Luka, xt. 11-S9, and the 

Lord's Prayer. 

Sinclair, Albert Thomas. Gypey ami Oriental Mutic. In The Journal of 
Amariaan FoUt-Lorat January-March 1907. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 
4 Park Street, Beaton, Maao., VJ&Jl. Boriewed bj Dr. Anton Hetnnann in 
if(B0yar ZaiuiitdmAny (Ungariadio Mnrikdogio), Jnly-Aognat 1907). 



' Members, and particularly those who reside out of Great BritaiD, are req^uested 
to report to the SdUor tiw titles, anthon^ namoa, plaooa and datee of pnUioation, 
and priosa of works on Gypsy subjects wUch oone to their notioe. 
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L— A FRIEND OF THE GYPSIES 
By Hans F. Heuiolt^ 

IN Dr. Heinrich von Wlislocki there died on February 19, 
1907, tlio man most intimately acquainted with the Gypsies 
and their national character — an assertion which assuredly will 
not be contradicted by the sometiiiies hypercritical world of 
scholars. Let me erect on his early grave — at Muehlbach in 
Transylvania — a modest monument to his memory. 

Descendant of an ancient Polish family of noble rank, Heinrich 
von Wlislocki was bom at Kronstadt in Transylvania on July 9, 
1856, and attended the famous evangelical Honterus College 
(Augsbuig Confession) there until the year 1875. The German 
seed that was thus sown in the lad's mind afterwsids hore plenti- 
ful firuit when he studied the struggle of laees and languages on 
the Teutonic boundaries. It is a comforting ftct that the losses 
we sustain by German Dunilies which become Slavonic, are 
counterbalanoed — ^not numerically perhaps, but in significance^ 
by conquests; that is to say, the German nation as such loses a 
few members of little value, whereas it gains some of the great 
men of foreign race& Wlislocki may be ccmsidered one of these 
peaceful conquests. 

* From Dae lUerarische Echo, August 1, 1907. TraiiBlat«d from the German by 
Friokia Frida Hebnolt of GallalMig (Suraiqr). 

VOL. I.~N0. m. N 
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Without any pecuniary support whatever, Hdnrich entered in 
1875 the University of Klauaenburg, which had been founded 
three years before as the second Hungarian university, and 
attached himself chiefly to Professors Hugo Meltzl (German 

Philology and Literature) and Samuel Brassai (Sanscrit). His 
excessive shyness and modesty attracted the attention and interest 
of both teachers and fellow-students at the University. Retiring 
to a window-niche in the corridor, he used to wait for the pro- 
fessor whose lecture ho was about to attend, and enter the hall 
immediately after him, and he never joined in the conversation of 
the other students. This reserve, which made him in the course 
of time the subject of a cycle of legends, was by no means 
affectod, but was an innate disposition, which, in consequence of 
insufficient physical development, was unfortunately destined to 
increase to a mental disease. It was only when, in the course of 
discussions on Old-German, Middle- High-German, or Anglo-Sszon, 
an important question arose, that he broke his usual silence; and, 
in most instances, the professor agreed with him. Having but 
few wants, he lived by giving private lessons. In 1879 he took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and was awarded a prise for 
his dissertation on * Hapax legomena in AtlamiL' 

At that time the Ada compmraUonU lUUrarumtmivermrwm, 
edited by MeltEl and Brassai, b^gan to appear. Besides papers on 
the classical languages, it contained essays on many other idioms, 
and soon became the central oigan of philologists. It opened for 
Wlislocki a wide field of literary activity, and he began, at the 
instigation of Meltzl, to occupy himself with the dialect of the 
Gypsies and their songs, a study which resulted in contributions 
of great importance to the sciences of language and folk-lore. It 
was not only from books that he studied the nature of that race, 
so mysterious as to its origin and future, but also to a great extent 
by sharing its life. Let us try to realise what it means when a 
scholar of great attainments leaves his own home and natural 
associations to live the life of a vagrant and investigate a race of 
men which is universally despised. Knowing the Gypsy lai^;uage 
theoretically, Wlislocki joined these nomads, welcome nowhere, 
nowhere allowed to stay long, hated by everybody, and therefore 
shy, and lived with them for months together. In those years 
sacrificed on the altar of Science, in the true sense of the word, he 
overcame the traditional mistrust, and learned, more thoroughly 
than any philologist before him, secrets of Gypsy customs and 
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manners which, as a rule, are anxiously and obstinately concealed 
from foreigmers. This method of carrying out practical ethnology 
has been, and is indeed still occasionally used in Africa or 
Australia, but Wlislocki's experiment will no doubt remain unique 
for many a day in connection with that tribe whoso very vagrancy 
renders their study peculiarly difficult. Moreover, besides the 
privations he had to suffer at an age when others enjoy life, his 
nomad experiences cost him a precious boon — his eyes, probably 
seriously affected already by hard study, grew weaker and weaker, 
until at last he became all but blind. 

Thus Dr. Heinrich von Wlislocki joined a troop of vagrant 
63rpsies wandered with them from place to place and lived in 
their tents for eight or ten months, sharing with them wind and 
rain, heat and oold, hunger and thirst, yea even imprisonment for 
a short period. The women related to the achokr Uieir fairy-tales 
and legends, the girls sang their songs to him, the old people of 
the horde initiated him into the charms and incantations they 
practised and other mysterious rites. Three or four times he 
made such excursions, pleasure-trips indeed of a strange kind. 
But what treasures he brought home! And then began the 
laborious task of sifting, comparing, and interpreting. A stately 
series of independent works, and valuable essays in English, 
German, Hungarian, and French journals, give proof of the rich 
harvest of Wlislocki's study of Gypsy lore. I neither can nor will 
give a detailed bibliography, but mention only his best-known 
writings, which, in spite of their scientific character, sometimes 
read like novels. Their titles are as follows: Heath Blossoim] 
Popular Songs of the Traruiylvunian Oypnes (Leipzig, 1880); 
Liingtuige of the Transylvanian Gypsies (Leipzig, 1884); Fairy- 
Tale-f and Legends of tlie Traiu^ylvanian Gypsies (BerUn, 1886); 
Folk-Son{f}^ of the Gypsies of Transylvania and South em If angary 
(Vienna, 1890); Tlie Vagrant Gypsies (Hamburg, 1890); popular 
BeUefand Religious Rites of the Gypsies (Munster, 1891); Fairy- 
Tales and Legends of the Armenians of the Buhowina cmd 
TrwMylwvMa (Monster, 1882) ; Iwner Life of ike Gypsies, perhaps 
his most important work (Berlin, 1892); Popidivr BdUf amd 
Bdigious RUes of the HvMgaricms (Paderbom, 1898); National 
Life of the Hwngarians (Mttnchen, 1893); Popular Bdief and 
Customs of the Transylvamian Saxons (Berlin, 1898), 

I hsefB mentioned intentionally some works by Wlislocki which 
contain notlung about Qypsies, in order to show that he had not 
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abandoned the compatatiTe point of view of his college yean, but 
still cultiyated to a great extent the studies he then began. To 
this &et I owe the assistance which he gave me in mj work. 
When, about 1885, 1 was trying to find a coDaborateur who could 
write chapters for the fifth Tolume of my History of the World on 
some fragments of peoples in South-Eastem and Eastern Europe 
somewhat beyond our ken, I was fortunate enough to obtain 
Wlislocki's promise to write, thus helping nations which are often, 
or as a rule, neglected and underrated — Bulgarians, Fins, Huns, 
Hungarians, Rumanians, and others — to receive justice in a real 
history of the world. He set to work with alacrity. Chapter 
after chapter was sent to Leipzig. But, before the task was fully 
achieved, there came a frosty chill over his work. He complained 
of the weakness of his eyes, which caused him great trouble, and 
soon a striking peculiarity was observable in his manuscripts: he 
could no longer write in straight lines ; his busy hand was 
evidently failing, so that his writing inclined more and more 
towards the right-hand bottom corner of the sheet But it was 
not yet altogether exhausted. When, however, in 1898, after 
sending me the last section but one, he repeatedly inquired what 
suljeets he had still to treat, I was greatly startled: his memory 
had obviously suffered so much that he could not remember 
which parts of his work he had finished. And all too soon (1899) 
my apprehensions proved justified: the fiuthfiil companion of his 
lift wrote to tell me that her husband suffered from a mental 
disease. All those who appreciated him and his learning were 
deeply grieved when they heard that it was incurable, and it was a 
deliverance from great suffering when, on February 19, 1907, at 
Bethlen-Szent-Miklds in Hungary, Heinrich von WUslocki closed 
his eyes for ever. 

An excellent man and an eminent scholar died with him. It 
was not only the members of the Gypsy Lore Society, and chief 
among them the late Archduke Joseph of Austria, the protector 
par excellence of the Gypsies, who regarded WUslocki as a man of 
great authority; but the editors of important journals of compara- 
tive philology and ethnology in England, Germany, and Hungaiy 
weie proud to count among their coUaborateurs one who was 
always able to contribute interesting original texts or publish 
something which had never been edited befora And as for 
myself: in my History of the World much has been blamed 
justly or unjustly— Wlislocki's section on the Gypsies nobody 
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ham attacked. Sueh was his importance as a scholar. But as a 
man also he had Tery many sympathetic qualities. In spite of 
numerous honouis oonfened on him, hoth by individuals sudi 
as Bastian and Pott, and by societies — honours which would have 
rendered others vain — ^he remained toubhingly modest to the 
very last Gifted by nature with a delicate, almost over-sensitive 
mind, he was one of the rare idealists of our days who are able to 
share their fellow-men's hopes and joys as wilUngly and honestly 
as they are oppressed in sincere sympathy with the trouble and 
distress of others — one of those idealists whose good-nature is apt 
to be abused by unprincipled adventurers. He translated in 
masterly fashion the poems of otliers (Petoti into Icelandic, J. 
Vajda and K. Szasz into German); and finally became himself a 
poet, a poet in the German language. 



II.— THE ORIENTAL GYPSIES 
By Albert Thoxas Sinclair 

INTRODUCTION 

PASPATI states that very little is known about Asiatic Gypsies. 
ProfiasBor Fisohal has written that it is unfortunate that our 
knowledge of the Gypsies of Asia is so scanty. Professor E. Kuhn 
wrote the same, adding that here is a magnificent field for original 
sciendfic research. Well aware of these &ots, I have for many yean 
devoted myself specially to the invest^tion of Oriental Gypsies, 
taking the view that we must study not only their language, which 
is most important, but also their customs, habits, trades, occupa- 
tions, peculiarities, and history, as well as those of the countries 
where they are found, and compare the Gypsy with the non-Gypsy. 
In addition to my own personal investigations, I have had a 
long and extensive correspondence with a very large number of 
scholarly men, officials, diplomats, military ofticers, missionaries, 
scholars, etc., both natives and Europeans, all over the East — 
Turkey, Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, Turkestan, India, and 
Kashmir, and from many different districts in each country. 
Investigators of the East have often requested from me somewhat 
full hints and suggestions, pointers to indicate where to look, 
what to search for, and how to do it. In response I propose to 
give here a summary of what is known of the subject, whether 
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from works already printed or from my unpublished reports, 
beginning with a brief statement of some facts which should be 
borne in mind when endeavouring to draw conclusions from a 
study of Oriental Gypsies. 

DXSTBIBCnOK 

The <-iypsy race is found in every country in Europe, all 
over Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, 
Siberia, Egypt, the north coast of Africa, and in the Soudan. It is 
scattered throughout North and much of South America. Every- 
where it is the same Gypsy race and the language is the same 
RoTnani chih, in difierent stages of decay, and moditied by various 
environments. 

China and Japan both have large numbers of castes, nomadic 
and Gypsy-like in their trades, habits, and mode of life, but they 
are not Gypsies. There is everywhere, and always has been, a 
demand for such a class. This demand is filled in Western Asia» 
Egypt, and Europe by the RomanichaL They are the ssme race 
ererywhere. Their looks^ language and other things prove it 
Russian and Syrian Gypsies here and American Gypsies at once 
recognise each other as Bomani pals. They try to converse, and 
understand many worda Armenians, Turks, Arabs, and Persians 
in America, when I ask them about the Posha, Ghinganeh, Nawar, 
or Karachi, volunteer the remark 'You have American ones, 
— ^the Gypsiea' They recognise our Gypsies as the same people 
they knew at home. So soldiers and sailors, both officers and men, 
who are interested, at once see that Oriental Gypsies are the same 
race they saw in their own country. People not interested travel 
through the East, Europe, and America, and never see a single 
Gypsy. 

In the district of the Lower Danube and the Balkan Peninsula 
are now found five hundred thousand Gypsies, while the rest of 
Europe contains about one hundred thousand. They are more 
numerous in Macedonia ^ than anywhere else. The purest Gypsy 

* Indeed here they are ao nnmeroas that they eannot live by ordinary Gypsy 

oecapationsand are forced into others. The iwiftest reapers are Gj psies, and very 
large Dumbcrs of them are farm-labourera. They are the musicians, singers, and 
dancers who perform at nearly all the weddings and feasts in the country and often 
in tha eitiaa. Many Gypaiea here hold raspondblo poaitiona. The Snparintandant of 
Waterworks and Sewers in Moua." tir is a ^ Jyi)«y, as are siimo of the colporteurs of the 
Miiaionary Society. See Macedonia (Makedonia) Ethnography and Utatutica, Vaail 
Knadiev, Sophia, 1900 (in Bulgarian), whloh eontaim mmdi Infonnntiin abent ttM 
Gypsiaa thara aotiMly naw to Utaratnre. Tha popnlation and nanea of all tho 
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is spoken in the above district, where it is a complete language 
with a complicated grammar and a full vocabulary, and differs 
from all other European languages. As we leave this district, 
which was formerly European Turkey, in all directions their 
numbers rapidly diminish, and their language becomes corrupt. 
Travelling west we find that the English and American Gypsy 
dialects have aboat one-half English words, and that the grammar 
is almost entirely English as it is commonly spoken; while esst- 
wards, when we reach the territory adjacent to India and the 
Hindu Kush, their language has almost disappeared, and they are 
Teiy few in number. There are no Indian Gypsies. Any attempted 
explanation and discussion of these facts would require too much 
space hero, but it is worth while to mention that the recent find 
of Oriental books at Tur&n, and other evidences, seem to show 
that the civilisation and phonetics we have been wont to consider 
as contined to India, at one time flourished wide to the north of 
the Himalaya. If this be true there is no need to go to India to 
seek the cradle of the Romani tongue. 

WANDBBINGS 

The extent of the wanderings of some Gypsies is hardly realised 
by anybody. In many countries the large majority seldom go out 
of the country whero they belong, but thero are also very many 

who do. I have talked with numerous bands of South Russian 
Gypsies who had for years made circuits throiis^h the Kaukasus 
and all over Russian Central Asia. Some had traversed Siberia to 
Vladivostock ; others had been in Persia, Syria, and Eg}'pt, had 
made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and like all pilgrims, had been 
tattooed there with holy devices. Many of them had met all kinds 
of Oriental Gypsies in the Kaukasus, other parts of Russia, Turkey, 
Austria, and elsewhere. They recognise each other as brother 
Gypsies, and talk over Gypsy life, and everything pertaining to 
their race, with the greatest interesL They all caiTip out, lead a 
similar mode of life, and their business, and search of a livelihood, 
draw them towards the same places, so that they find each other. 
They liye by their wits, see and hear everything, have good heads 
and remember all. They comparo notes. In their wanderings 

many Gypsy villages are given, and tliure ia a valuable account uf their trades, 
diMmotoriitici, etc TIm ■tatistioa hmr% evidently been prepared oarefnlly, like 
tiiaee of other utionelitiea, by tbe BnigMriaa Committee. It is ea antlioritotiTe 
work. 
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they often intermany. One band of Russian Gj^sies had members, 
husbands or wives, bom in Northern, CSentral, and Southern KuasiA, 
Bessarabia, Rumania, Poland, Hungary, and Greece. One man 
spoke French which he learned in France. They had often made 
eiiouito over much of Russia, Poland, and South-Eastem Europe. 
Similar bands are common. All spoke Gypsy fluently and used it 
as well as Russian for ordinary parlance. In talking with Gypsies 
of all parts of South-Eastem Europe, including Rus8tB» the di£for- 
enoes of dialect are very much less than they appear to be in 
grammars and vocabularies. Indeed, unless one stops to consider 
the matter, they are but little noticed in quick conversation when 
the Gypsies speak thmr language fluently. 

Many bands of Persian Gypsies come down to Bagdad and the 
plains of Mesopotamia, and return alter a few months' sojourn, 
others go to Baku and the Kankusus. Rubenstein saw such 
Persian Gypsy musicians there, and has arranged some of their 
songs {Ojntf* 34). 

Arab Gypsies from Syria and Kgypt are frequently seen all 
over Europe. They are easily recognised by their shows, music, 
tattoo-marks, etc. They are found all over the United States 
and Canada, even in Winnipeg. Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, Director 
of the Zoological Park, New York City, writes that he has seen 
these Arab Gypsies with their light yellow Syrian bear (which 
has a mane of stiff hairs between the shoulders, and sometimes 
a white ring round the neck) in many parts of the United States 
— one camp he struck as far west as Salt Lake City — and he 
has always recognised them as Gypsies. Most of them speak 
a little German, Italian, and French. This indicates that they 
have spent some time in these countries on their way here. 
I have a veiy large number of similar reports as to America 
and Europe. 

Four or five bands of Beluchi Gypsies risit Western India 
every winter with their fSamilies, but they never go east of the 
Indus. They are showmen, and give pefformances remarkably 

similar to those of the Arab G3rpsies, including their music. 
I have long and full accounts of these Gypsies from Beluchistan, 
and their tricks, from people who have seen and talked with 
them and carefully studied everything. 

Persian Gypsies have been met who were coming from 
Bombay on steamships. 

Some of my reports give full accounts of Afghan Gypsies 
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who now camp every year, near Teheran, with many words and 
phxaaes of their language. 

It has seemed best to go into the matter of the world-wide 
wanderings of this mysterious people, and show how they pick 

up foreiern tonj^nies on their way, because it is an important fact 
to be taken into consideration in studying their language and 
origin. Foreign words creep in easily, no long sojourn is necessary. 
Syrian bear-leaders here often sing some French words to their 
bears when they dance. To-day Gypsies travel frequently over 
a vast territory. Why should it not always have been so ? 

JARGONS 

There are now no Gypsies who belong to India. All over 
India there are nomad castes or tribes who are Gypsy-like in 
their mode of life, habits, tradea» and character, but they use the 
dialects of the districts whence they come or where they are 
found. All speak also secret languages, differing entirely from 
one another — ^made-up jargons of various sorts, and all resembling 
far less the Romani ckib than Hindu dialects do. None of these 
jaigoos can be the origin of Gypsy. 

Artificial jargons for secrecy are common all over the world.^ 
In every laige city in India the crimmal and disreputable classes 
have a different cant Some are 'back slang.' Some affix or 
prefix syllables, and all sorts of devices are resorted ta The 
caravan camel-drivers of Egypt have such a talk, as have also 
the Gypsies in l^irkestan, Fgypt, and Mesopotamia. So far as my 
information goes this is also true of the Gypsies of Persia and, 
to a large extent, of those of Syria, That spoken by the Gypsies 
in Egypt contains some very old Arab words not now in use, and 
many words used only by the lowest classes. I have often talked 

* 8m Alfred von Kremcr, Ae(jtfj)len, 2 vols., Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaua, 1863. 
In vol. i. p. 126, he states that the sheiks of the AVialjdeh have made a kind of 
thieves' jargon which is writUiii witli Arabic lettcm. He gives thirty words : e.>j. 
wrkahriadt *eartti/ Atmln atdi uriedekimdertaf * world/ Arab, dmjai art- 
eAAerkamerl-a, ' heaven,' etc. One pcculinrity of thi;? jargon is that they add la 
and ki to Arabic words. Similar jargons are common. Compare ijurgeon-Major 
Ranking's account of the speedi of thoKntts, J. O. L. S., Old Series, i. 17, where 
ku- is used as an initial, and -chua or •ma as a final disguise to natiw words. See 
also Pott's quotations from Richardion (vol. i. p. 0). An argot constructed by 
adding mar either at the beginniog or end of words, or both, was popular in Paris 
■ome years ago. Barrteo speeifiaa maoy diffiBrant modes of formation, and * languages * 
of this kind arc spoken also in some English schoola. It is searosly necessary in 
this Journal to refer to Thumeysen's analysis of the secret language called Ogham 
{Rev. Celt.f vii. 3(>9), or to LelandV, Meyer's, and Sampson's articles on tlie ancient 
Shslta. 
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with a low class of Aiabs who could understand some of this Gypsy, 
because, as they say, it is a sort of low thieres' Arabic. It would 
seem that in E^gypt, in Persia, and generally in Syria, the Gypsies 
now use a mere slang, which still, howerer, contains enough 
true Gypsy words to prove that they are Gypsies. 

OCCUPATIONS 

Their language is, as I have said, most important in con- 
sidering our subject Nothing else identifies a Gypsy with eer* 
tainty, for nobody but a Gypsy, or a Romano Rai, ever speaks it 

But there are other matters of great moment, for instance their 
occupations, which have never been thoroughly investigated. 
If a man pHes one of certain trades, and his wife tolls fortunes, 
there is very little doubt that they are Gypsies, oven if the 
evidence of language is wanting. It is impossible in one article 
to do more than refer to some of these professions briefly. 

(<i) Fortune- telling, working of spells, conjuring, selling of 
charms and love-powders are pre-eminently Gypsy trades in the 
East, which is the land of sorcery, conjuring, astrology, alchemy, 
and the occult arts. Some of my reports, and my own studies, 
have entered upon this question elaborately as to the details: 
fortunes and forecasts by the hand, cards, tossing of wheat, beans, 
peas, shells, or knuckle-bones, marlcs in the sand, magic squares, 
numbers, etc An attempt has been made to compare these 
methods in different parts of the world, and to trace the influence 
Gypdes have had, if any, in originating and spreading them. 

(6) Similarly some have thought that the Gypsies have been 
largely instrumental in disseminating stories, folk-tales, folk-lore, 
and folk'songs.^ The only name the Kurds call the Gypsies is 
V V V Ashllk, from the Ttokish word Athik, a story-teller. Really it is 
an Arabic word meaning 'lover.' 

(c) They are noted throughout the Orient as 'go-betweens' 
for lovers, and during the Middle Ages a Gypsy-like class of 
women was common in Europe as such. 

('/) Gypsies have very conmiouly been used as messengers and 
spies by Eastern armies — for instance, by the Tartars when they 
invaded Europe — as well as in Europe itself some centuries ago. 
Books of travel often mention the stalwart, swift couriers of the 

^ See /. (?. L, 8.t OM Seriet, L US, nd Oroome, Owif Folk'TaUi, LomiMi, 
Hunt and Blftckelt, 18S9, pp. IxUi-lxxxUL 
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Shah, who appeared for an instant and quickly were oS} All the 
Shah's runners to-day are Gypsies, as Major P. Moleeworth Sykes 
states. 

(e) In the Orient sieve-making* for the country farmers is 

entirely in the hands of the Gypsies, and they make wooden 
spoons, bowls, and such-like utensils. They take their pay in 
grain, which they sell in the cities. In Egypt they manufacture 
children's toys, and all sorts of knick-knacks, Jew's harps, coffee- 
roasters, etc., in fact, at one time the whole retail trade of Egypt 
was entirely in the hands of the Gypsies.* Arab Gypsies often 
offer such things for sale in Italy and some other European 
countries. In European Turkey they make iron shovels, farming 
tools, and all kinds of kitchen and household utensils. In Persia 
some are ZO/rgUri, * goldsmiths/ and in Egypt they make cheap 
jewellery. 

(f) All the common people in Syria^ Mesopotamia, Egypt, and 
parts of Persia and Kurdistan are tattooed. The Gypsies ate 
the experts and do most of it even among the Bedouins.' In 
ihese countries, and even in Tan, they are themselves tattooed. 
They also circumcise, and are often quack doctors. Wherever the 
Bedouins go, there go the Gypsies. The Moslem pilgrims to 
Mecca and Medina, and the CSiristian to Jerusalem, are all tattooed 
there with holy devices, the date of their pilgrimage, etc., and 
by Gypsies. Gypsy tattooen have been seen in Greece, Italy, 
and Sweden, but, as a rule, in Europe the Gypsies neither tattoo 
nor are tattooed, and a tattooed Gypsy means an Oriental Gjrpsy. 
The cxaminaLion of the tattoo devices on several hundred 
Orientals, and their stories of who did it, where, and the devices 
themselves, are most interesting and instructive ; and this not 
only from the importance of tattooing as a matter of scientific 

' See Ktlwartl G. Browne, A Year AmongHt the Perniam, London, A. and C. 
Black, 1893, pp. 235, 353 ; Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop), Juumeya in Perna and 
Kurdislan, 2 vols., London. John Murray, 1891 ; Curzon, Persia, etc., 1892, i. 332. 
The laat describes the Shfth*e nuiners, their fantastic dress, and thsir aneieDt gnild, 
to belong to which they must run one hundred and eight mik-K between sunrise and 
•unset, and fetch to the palace at Isfahan twelve arrows from a pillar a league and 
a half away. 

- Compare the Irish sieve-makers (rinshkal), wlio according to old Barlow, one 
of Mr. S^p^on's aatboriUe* lor Shelta, were among the lour olaisee who used thai 
secret tongue. 

* Yon Kremer, Atffjfplm, i. IMk 

* See Charles G. Leland, The EufjUxh Oypfiea and their Language, London, 
Trfibner and Co.. 1873, p. 196 ; J. G. L. .S., Old Series, iii. 250 ; and Lane, 
Mtumen and Ouatoma <ff the Modem EgyptianSf London, John Murray, 1871, 
ii.109. 
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research, but alao from the pOBsibflity of throwing light on the 
Gypsy proUem, by oomperieon with derioes and methods else- 
whera 

(g) Dealing in donkeys, horses, goats, camelB, ete., horse- 
doctoring, working in iron, copper, and tin, are common oocupar 
tions of Oriental Gypsies. Often they are vendors of sweetmeats, 

and pastry-cooks. 

(/<.) Nearly all the public musicians, singers, and dancers in 
Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia are Gypsies. I do not 
include the religious and military nmsicians, nor the poets and 
rhapsodists. The people themselves in these countries are ex- 
tremely fond of music, and almost every house has some musical 
instrument, if only a tambourine or hand-drum. All the native 
women and girls, and often the men and boys, play, sing, and 
dance, but only at horned 

(i) Certain musical instruments seem to be characteristic of 
Gypsies,* as the Hungarian Gypsy Tzimhal, which is the Per- 
sian Gypsy Si^ntur (jyul), and the Rumanian Gypsy Muskdl 
(MuaoM), a Pan's pipe. The Oriental bagpipe is played almost 
exclusiTcly by Gypsies in the Western Orient and South-Eastem 
Europe. The Arab Zhnr (^j) is seen in their hands all over 
Europe and America, and wherever they are found in Asia and 
Africa. So the Bumanian Gypsy Kubza is the Bulffdri of the 
north coast of Ana Minor played by Gypsies, and the same as the 
Arab *ud (*>^), the lute which the Nftwte use. 

( j) The Gypsies are the showmen of the East, where there are 
neither circuses, theatres, nor concert-halls. The Gypsies fill 
their place. All the jugglers, acrobats, athletes, tumblers, tight- 
rope walkers, stilt-walkers, tossers of balls and knives, sleight of 
hand men, ' Punch and Judy ' showmen, leaders of performing 
animals (bears, donkeys, goats, dogs, monkeys, camels, etc.), are 
Gypsies.' So are the snake-charmers and snake-catchers, the 
wrestlers, and strong men {Fdiildvdn), If people wish to buy 

* See my article 'Oypny and (MmUi liutie,* m tb» Jwrnal Americom Folk- 
Lcrtf January-March 1907, p. 16. 

* Although the Gypsies did not introdnco the harp into Wales, yet the Oyp>y 
.Woods and their connections werfi for long the chief— almost the only — exponents 
of the triple-stringed instrument. See J. O. L. S., Old Scries, i. IHO. Similarly 
iu Scotland many Highland pipers, even regimental pipers, have been Gyptues ; 
Mid tiien is a proverb to the effeet that all ItfoePhees are ^ther tinklers or pipers, 
which oonveys the same association. 

' I am inclined to believe that ail bear-leaders, wherever met, are of Gypsy 
race, and I suspect that it may he found after inquiry that the same may be said of 
organ*griadera with monkeys. 
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wild animals or snakes in Egypt, they go to the Gypsies, who 

either have or catch them. The same goat stands with his four 
feet close together on a small box, the top of a pile, in Samar- 
cand, Bokhara, Syria, and Cairo, and on the banks ot the Indus. 

Such Arab Gypsy showmen are common even to-day in nearly 
every country in Europe. Their appearance, their language, their 
tricks, their tattooed hands and arms, their musical instruments 
identify them. Just such a class of Oriental showmen has 
always been common in the East, m Rome at the beginning of the 
Christian era» and all over Western and Central Europe for more 
than fifteen hundred years. Were any of them Gypsies? The 
whole question requires full consideration. 

RIFQRI8 

In obtaining reports the method I adopted was to request my 
correspondents to write a brief account of the Gypsies^ describe 
their numbers, the names they call themsdyes, and those which 
others call them, thdr trades, customs, etc, and to give the 
numerals and some fifty real Gypsy words which are Indian and 
not Iranian, Persian, Kurd, Arab, or Turkish, such as ekwri, * knife,' 
halt * hair,' yak, ' eye/ kan, ' ear/ nak, ' nose/ kalo, * black/ gra, * horse/ 
rani, ' queen,' ra i, ' chief/ chib, ' tongue/ ehiriHo, * bird,' haro, ' great,' 
but, ' much/ lacho, ' good,' ttLd, ' milk/ mas, ' meat/ rat, ' night/ 
biriahint, 'rain/ puro, 'old,' chile, ' dirt,' jxini, ' water/ /)tt.s, ' straw/ 
etc. The words Ram, etc., were always inquired about. The 
result has been a mass of carefully considered material, and 
reports made after much investigation and reflection, which are of 
great value as the views of men who live in the Orient and know 
the people, their history, and languages. On the ground many 
points occur to them, and are plain, which no one in Europe would 
ever think of. Their kindly suggestions as to lines of research, 
philological and otherwise, have been invaluable. These reports 
are concisely and admirably expressed, and bear on their face the 
evidence of their intrinsic value. They are so numerous that I 
cannot give even brief extracts from them all, and they should be 
published just as they are. 

The general result or conclusion from these reports^ and from 
study of the exceedingly meagre lists of Asiatic Gypsy words so 
far published,^ is that the Auatic dialects contain comparatively 

' Snmmarised in Profesaor M. J. de Goeje's Mimoire* d'Hiatoire tt de QiographU 
Orintato : No. 3, 8ur let Migrafion$ du Xiiffamu A mmwrf PAak, 1908. 
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few Gypsy words. The reason, it would seem, is simply because 
tlie Oriental G3rpsies have nearly lost their Gypsy tongue, and 

speak a jargon. Many vocabularies sent to mo from European 
Turkey contain almost entirely genuine Romani words, clear and 
plain. Large numbers of similar lists forwarded from Asia by 
equally competent observers, often of the same class as mis- 
.sionaries, have very few. This is my own experience also. Two 
or three lists might be liable to error; laige numbers make the 
fact certain. 

TURKE8TAK AND AFGHANISTAN 

Existing knowledge of the Gypsies in the various countries of 
the Orient may be summarised as follows. 

In Turkestan and Afghanistan the G3rpBies haye almost 
entirely lost their Gypsy tongue. Only a few words are now 
retained. Von Schwarz's Turkestfm gives interesting facts 
about this district.^ Page 135: *They make sieves, rope-harness, 
baskets, wooden shovels, dishes, eta, are hoise-^lealers, and horse- 
doctois; or lead about drassed-up monkeys, bears, and goats^ 
which is one of their 8peeialitie&' This page has a sketch of a 
goat standing on the top of a pile of boxes, and on page 48 a picture 
of a wood-workers' camp is given. The Turkish Admiral Sidi 
Ali' described the beauty, graces, and allurements of the Gypsy 
Lyuli girls he saw in Kabul in ihe sixteenth century, just as they 
are there to-day. 

PERSIA 

It is much the same in PerBia» but more real Gypsy words aie 
found. In Azerbaijan, I suspect, there are some who speak a 
better Gypsy, but generally all over Persia they speak, for the 
purpose of secrecy, a made-up jargon which is called by various 

names such as gUrMti, 'foreigner's talk,* zdrgUri, 'goldsmith's 
talk/ etc. The words are Persian of different dialects, Kurdish, 
Arabic, Turkish, and some Gypsy. Often these words are dis- 
guised and corrupted in various ways. Pott, Die Zhjeuner in 
Earojv find Afiif^n, vol. i. p. 49, and the works he cites, indicate 
somewhat more Gypsy words in vocabularies of Persian Gypsies 

< FraoE TOO Sohwars, TmrhuUtn^ Freibnrg fan Bnlagan, Herdenoh« VerUgt- 

handlung, 1900. 

'■' Traveli and Adventures qf the Turkiah Admiral Sidi Ali Jieis nt /ruiia, 
A/ghaMi$ian, Central Atia, mud P»ma, 1558-18M A.]». l!'miMUted from the 
Tariddi hf A. Vftrntiwy ; London, Ldcm and Go., 1899, p. 64. 
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than my reports, Omdey's list,^ and the othera I have ezamiiMd. 
All however show a very oorrupt dialect. 

No census of Gypsies has ever been taken in the East» and 
any statements of numbers are simply estimatea The estimate of 
the number of Perrian Gypsies, one hundred thousand, by Major 
P. Molesworth Sykes, is valuable, as he had exceptional advantages 
in making it. I regret that the scope of his work Ten Hiousand 
Miles in Persia did not permit him to mention much of the 
valuable information he has sent to me. 

KU&DIbU 

Fitfpati's Asiatic Gypsy words and Patkanoff's are many of 
them Kurdish, and it may not be out of plaee to say something 
here about the Kurda They speak an unwritten language, not, 
according to Justi, a Persian dialect, but a tongue which has 
developed in its own way. Large numbers of them are nomads, 
and are found over wide extents of territory in Asiatic Turkey, 
Persia, the Eaukasus, and elsewhere. In many respects their 
language is similar to Gypsy, and numerous words are exactly 
the same in both languages, which words are different from all 
other tongues now.^ This fact, and my interest in Gypsy, led me 
to learn to speak Kurdish, and to study the race carefully.^ My 
reports show that many Gypsies in Persia speak Kurdish when.^^ 
they are supposed to talk Gypsy. Luristan is supposed by many 
Persians to be the country of the Gypsies, and Luri is the 
commonest word for a Gypsy. The works of poets and other 

> Sir William OoMhj, Tnmbim ForioM Ooimtriu ^ihe JBatt, London, 1823, 
pp. 400-5 ; J. a. L. &, Old SoriM, iL 21. 

' Examples : — 

Chin, ' cut ' ; chindv, ' I cat. ' Kurdish chla^ ' cut graas,' * mow ' ; chindtHf 
Zaw Kwdiih cMndMI or eyndbnf, *I mow.' 

Ddf, 'mother.' Kurdish rf<n, 'mother.' 

DUl, ' song,' dilizUuiv, ' I sing ' or ' pUy. ' Kordiih dUSx&m, ' I play.' 

Dlniio, * fooUsh, ' ' crazy. ' Knrdish din. 

HiVt * moon.' Kurdish Air, ' moon.' 

JTfr, 'house.' Zaza Jte, • house.' Hind. f/Wr. 

£av, * word.' Kurdish Uv, ' lip ' ; Persian and Hind. l&b. 

«MI,«ooM.' KnrdididUl, *ooMimin.' 
See also a letter by Oroome in the Athttwtum, November 6, 1S97, p. S86, reprinted 
in the ' Notes and Queries' section of this number of the J. O. L. S. 

' I was at first much startled to hear Kurds count in good Gypsy, say kdtfu exaoUy 
for *wood' (fHotetobm), tABfor *motiier,' tkOrt tot 'knife,' ftdr for •etone,' etc., 
and verily believed I ha<l di.scovered the origin of the Komani tongue. But later I 
found that I was mistaken. Uypsy hu indeed very many words which no other 
language, except Knrdiah, now possesses, but they are not derived from Kurdish. 
Both laagnagee Imve inherited them from some ancient dialect. 
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Persian writers, and lexicons, show that there is a popular tradi- 
tion that the Gypsies live there. The fact is that the Luh of 
Luristan are Kurds, the Greater and Lesser Luri, and number some 
hwidred thousands. They aro not at all like GypaiM, whom they 
despise, being themselves a proud chivalric race of hard fighters 
as little like Gypsies as any people in the East. It has often 
oocuned to my mind that possibly, and perhaps probably, many 
of those Hindu J&t warriors, who defied the whole Arab power in 
(he Euphrates Delta, fled when defsated to the mountains and 
became Kurds. I hare detaib of many Kurd villages inhabited 
by Armenians who now speak only Kurdish. They have become 
Kurds in language, habits, mode of life, and ereiything except 
their Armenian religion, which they retain in secret The 
Amerietvn Miasicnwry Herald contains foil accounts of this,^ and 
I have myself seen the religiuiis hymns they sing printed in 
Kurdish with Armenian characters. Although many Gypsies 
speak Kurdish, taking it as a whole, Roinani is much less like 
Kurd than Hindustani. Gypsy never came from Kurdish. 

The Gypsies of South-Eastern Europe have a complete system 
of numerals different from the Persian, and curiously still more 
different from all Hindu dialects, hut nearly all aro exactly 
Kurdish up to thirty and both have the same striking pecuUarities. 
Professor Justi considers that it is very possible that they have 
each inherited the same and a very old system of counting. 

KAUKASUS 

The Gypsies of the Kaukasus use a purer language than those 
in Armenia, but still much corrupted. An important work by 
Patkanoff— 2%6 Oypnea (J^An/C^—on the Oriental Gypsies of 
the Kaukasus, Armenia, Turkestsn, etc, is being translated 
by Dr. D. F. de I'Hoste Banking for this Journal It tends to 
confirm the aboye conclusions, and merits a full discussion. A 
few extracts must however suffice:— 

Quoting from Wilkins, he says on page 114: 'One class of Lyidi 
(Gypsies) in Central Asia arc called by the other Lyuli and Sarts 
" Black Lyuli, Afghan Lyuli, Indian Lyuli, and Monkey Lyidi." 
From these names are apparent the principal occupations of these 
"dark skins" and their former home. They do not like these 
terms, but they call their race Beluchi.' ' The men have performing 

' Amrriran ^f l<<ionnri/ ITrrnlil, Boston, U.S.A., CSoOgngfttiaiMl HoOM, 
14 Beacon Street, March 1901, vol. xcvii., No. 3, p. 115. 
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animftle (bean, moiike>«» or goAtss); the women aell cosmeticB, 
doctor, etc.* *The Turkeetan Lyuli aay these era Gypsies like 
themselyes, but fiymgnen,* Psge 118 : ' Of two hundred and twenty 
Lyuli words barely three or four are genuine Bomani' Of the 
words giyen as deriyation unknown, I recognise eight as Kurdish 
and one as Arabic^ Page 78 : ' In the Erivan district some Tzigany 
catch, tame, and exhibit snakes.' Page 74 : ' Others go from house 
to house and danoe to the sound of their kettle-drums, an 
especially Gypsy occupation.' 'Their lAngui4^e seems to be 
entirely lost. They speak Turkish and Armenian, the vernaculars 
there.* 'When the Tartar young men in the Poti district visit the 
Gypsy camps for a " lark," the sound of revelry from dancers, 
nmsicians, and singers is loud and boisterous.* Here, too, wo find 
the dancing Gypsy boys dressed as girls, now common in Persia, 
Tan, and formerly in Egj'pt. Page 74 : ' These musicians, beautiful 
singers, and dancing boys are indispensible for every Tartar 
wedding.' 

STRIA 

In Sjnria yery numy Gypsies speak only a jargon, but there are 
also many who speak a much purer Gypsy, which appears to be the 
same dialect as that spoken by Armenian Gypsies. There are 
numerous peculiarities of words, numerals, terminations, etc., 
common to both, and somewhat different from European Gypsy. 
Pott gives a long list of Seetzen's Syrian Gyp.sy words,- most 
of which are Arab, Turk, or Kurdish, and not Gypsy. So it 
is with Captain Newbold's Syrian Gypsy list.^ As far as can bo 
judged from all vocabularies of Syrian Gypsy, the dialect is very 
much corrupted. I have received some short lists and phrases 
which would indicate that a purer Komani is spoken by some 
families, but still corrupt Others are so peculiar as to lead to 
a suspicion they were obtained from European Turkish Gypsies 
travelling in Syria. 

* Charait, ' bread ' (eatable). Same root as Kurdish x'**'. Persian x''r. 
Chaurik, 'man' {-ik, diminutive onrling). Kurdilh iA4r(, 'young IBM.' 
Ohogalt ' bull ' (?). Kurdish and Turltish bOgd. 

DfiB. *gOftt.* P«nlMiMx,KiinliihMb/n, *g(Mt' 

Ohadar, ' aes.' Persian and Kurdish x^r, khar. 
Majdh, ' wator.' Persian db, Kurdish 8v, ar. 
Fur, ' coverlet ' (wool). Kurdish ptirch, ' wool.' 
Jfofllor, «h««d.* Arable rOfc 

Tarlk, ' door. ' PersiMi and Koidtah dor, *door * {'ik, diminntlvtt). 

* Vol. i. p. 75, et pawim. 

* Captain Newbold, ' The Oypaies ia £gypt,' in the Jownal the Soyal AikOk 
<8!Mie<y, London, 18M, xwL 88B. 
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That splendid work by Faspati, Let TMnghiamds, pp^ 16, 17, etc, 
oonfinng the above eonduflioos as to tlie Gypsies of Asia IGnor. 
The most Ysliiable oontributioiis to our knowledge of the Gypries 
of Mesopotamia by Fdve Ansstase, published in Al Mackrig, 
the Arabic journal of St Joseph's Universitiy, Beirut, October, 
November, and December 1902, should be translated and made 
accessible to European readers. 

EGYPT 

In E^iypt we find a similar condition, with still leas Gypsy 
words. Tb» grammar is founded on the Arabic, and the words 
are Aratne, Persiaii, Kurdish, Turkish, and a few Gypsy. It is a 
secret jargon spoken by all Gypsies there. Syrian Gypsies have 

no difficulty in speaking with and understanding the Egyptian 
Gypsies, whenever they go to Egypt, or meet them in Syria, as 
they often do. CaptAin Newbold's vocabularies of Gypsy words 
from Egypt show a very corrupt dialect composed mostly of foreign 
words, Arabic, etc., but still containing more genuine Romani 
than my investigations have recorded among Gypsies who belong 
to the country. Von Kremer ^ confirms these reports and experi- 
ences both as to the language and as to the trades, occupations, and 
habits. So does Lane in his Maimers and OusUnns of the Modem 
SgyptioM, 

The conclusions given above have very recently been sub- 
stantiated by the splendid reports of two of the most learned 
Orientals in £gypt» Jaooub Artin Pasha and All Bey fiehget^ of 
Csiio. Artin Padia from 1868-70 was interested in the question, 
and made extensive notes whioh he gave to Sir Bichard, then 
Captain, Barton. All Bey is Ccnaervaiewf ott Mua^ Arabe de 
OaAro, Bab-el-^Ehark, Oabo. At the request of Artm Pasha for 
me, he devoted his summer vacation in 1906 to the investigation 
of the Gypsies in his native village. These reports are invaluable, 
both for their contents and because they are the only ones ever 
made by Orientals. Here we have accounts not only by natives, 
but also by scholars who have made careful studies on the spot. 
For these accounts 1 am indebted to the great kindness of Mr. 
M. de C. Findlay, H.M. Acting Agent and Consul General in Egypt, 
who, himself an able Oriental scholar, has also given me valuable 
suggestions and facts. 

> A«gi/pUm, L 1S8, < Dm Zlgmiaer in Aagyplea.' 
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OONCLUSION 

There ii etiU muoh to be learned about the Romans, not only 
in the Orient^ but In Eoiope and America. They aie seoretiTe, 
deoeptive, and arnie to giying any oonrect information about 
theinselTea. Many things can only be learned in the East^ but 
muoh oan be studied more eaaQy and better at homa Abroad one 
muit know the language, and the surroundings are not always 
favourable and agreeable. Everywhere what the rising generation 
of Romani Rais needs is tact, and the experience of the pivro Rom 
to put them on the right road. The difficulty of learning the 
Romani chib appals many, though without reason, but a splendid 
field for investigation in other and mo^t fascinating directions is 
easy and open to ail. 



UL— NAN GORDON 

A FOLK-TALE, DICTATED BY A GALLOWAY TIXKLER-OYPSY WOMAN, 
TO PROVOST ANDREW M'CORMICK, OF NEWTON STEWART, WHICH 
HINTS HOW THS GYPSIES OOMS TO HAVB BEEN CONNECIID 
WITH flOMl OF THE H0BIL1T7 OF SOOTLAND.^ 

rilHERE was an old man John Gordon and his wife travelled 
the country; he made tin dishes and baskets all his days. 
The old man and the wife, Nancy, never had any family. They 
lived a long oonsiderabie time, longer than you '11 tell me or X 'U 

' The story of * Nan Gordon ' ia not direotly rvfemble to any known type. Mim 
C. 8. Borne and Mr. Sidney HarUand (author of The Science of Fairy ToIm), who 
very kindly examined the proof, report that certain episodes have a decidedly 
' ((dk-tale ' flavour. For example, the hero's recognition by his handiwork— 
' tvwy one will nawmlMr the pepper in tiw oraun tarts of the Ambkm IK^fiii** 
mA his baing fitdied oyerboard by the ssa-captain who desires his wife, a 
not uncommon motif %mong maritime nations. 'Wherever it comca from,' writes 
Miss Borne, ' the tale has certainly Ijeeu much corrupted ; or rather, perhaps, 
iaddsntt baen fofgottan. The paraitaga off the herrine I* 
and she does not even find out that she is not the Gypsies' child — the story would 
be unaffected if she were. Then the hero is never reconciled to his parents, 
which seems needful for a proper anoiuimmt, and the childless lMaket*making 
coaple are doplicated ratlHr itvpidly.' She aad Mr. Hartland agree in the opinion 
that the tale has the appearance of a prose version of a ballad, or a ballad and 
an old folk-tale combined. But Mr. William Macmath writes that there is no 
bellaci in hto leiiiHnbnBee whieh liaa the inddentB *Naii Oordon,* and ft !■ 
not to be fooid in Fkefesoor F. J. ChiUrs Englith and SeoUiah Popular Ballads. 

Perhaps members of the G. L. S., by collecting variants of this tale, may lie 
able to restore to their places the incidents which are wanting, or assist in 
teaotaf the tloiy to Hi offigiB. 
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tell you,— leal aul' Seotoli travellen. They had come for yem 
and yean on to a genUeman's estate, and always got leave to come. 
They came this year as usnal, sets their tent down, and it came 
that night a very, sUmny wet night J ohn rises in the morn- 
ing for to look where his horse is and to gather a wee pickle sticks 
to hoil the aul' wife's kettla John looks a omurideiable period of 
time for his old hone, and is going along the water of Tweed when 
he sees somethii^ floating down. John gets a long stick with a 
'doop' on it like my ain staff John looks and sees something 
floating — floating. ' Dear me, what is that ? ' He gets his long 
cloopy slick and pulLs a cradle in. He opens it and sees a bonnie 
wee baby rolled up in blankets, shawls, and dress, and in the baby's 
bosom was a letter, and in the letter is written : ' They that tind the 
baby shall never want. Here 's fifty pounds ; whenever this is done 
there's plenty more.' He fetches the cradle up in his arms to 
the camp mouth where the auld wife lies — 

' O Nancy, Nancy, are ye sleepin' or waken ? I have brought 
ye a handsome present' 

' What hae ye got me, John i Is there anything wrong ? ' 

' Throw the camp mouth np, Nancy, till I show ye.' 

She throws the camp mouth up. ' In the name o' guid (? God), 
John, what hae ye got me this morning ? Ye aye get me some- 
thing. Is'tagude trout or asalmonr 

* Na» na, it 's naething o' the kin'. God sent us never wee bodies. 
Hen 's a bonnie wee body to yerselV 

* Hoo did ye get that or whaur did it come free ?' 

' Nancy, the cndle was floating down, and, auld wife, I got it 
for you, and God sent it to you. Te'n my wife for numben of 
yean and God never was merdfol to send us a femily, and God has 
sent us this for a confort ' {aic), 

«Weel, John?' 

* Nancy, can ye tell me whether it i.s a boy or a girl ? ' 
' Hoots, John, it's a braw wee lassie, a braw wee miss.' 

* Weel, then, Nancy, since it s a wee lassie, how will we get it 
bapteezed ?* 

'0 John, send for a minister; we'll have it bapteesed when 

the Lord sent it.* 

Well, then, they got the lassie baptized, and called it ' Nan 
Gordon,' after her andapted (.nc) mother. Nancy rears her wee 
lassie until we have her toddlin' and rinnin' aboot a prosperous 
girl— her father's always teaching her night and morning for a 
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scholar. They move back and forward further than you '11 tell me or 
I '11 tell you until they come back to where the girl was found, but 
this girl never knew she was found in the wat^r. She knew no more 
than that they were her father and mother. They rise in the 
morning. Her father sits down and is hammering away at tins. 
Miss Nan sits down alongside of her father making baskets. The 
old mother, she 's standing a wee bitty distant from them, and a box 
on the ground, and a tray on the top of it, and she 's .baking sconea. 
Nan is singing one of the most beautiful songB that erer yon could 
hear tell of a lady opening her lips to eing. 

Then the Duke's only son is ooming up inth his gun in his 
hsnd. He hears this young lady's vmce nnging this song so 
beautifiiL Theie's a wee hill between where' they were camping 
and the gentleman, and he *cooen' doon to hesr this beautiful 
song. He creeps along till he comes to the top of the hill, — ^the 
father and daughter sitting with their backs to the hill, — the one 
making tins and the young lady making baskets. 

The young nobleman comes close up behind the lady's back. 
The old woman is standing baking scones and a frying-pan hsags 
on the ckeeties (tripods). 

The lady sings away. None of them saw the young nobleman. 
When she finished her song the lady cried out, ' Mother, will it be 
long till I get my breakfast ? ' 

The nobleman could not ' keep in ' any longer. He knew she 
was a lady, but did not know she was found in the water. 

'Well,' he says to the tinkler, ' Mr. Gordon, you have got into 
papa's ground again.' 

' I beg pardon, nobleman, I have got back again.' 

' Please, Miss Gordon, I was listening on the back of the hill. 
Would you be kind enough to sing me that beautiful song you were 
just singing ? I was at your back and did not get the full benefit 
of iu' 

*0h, well, gentleman, I beg pardon, I am not Teiy good 
at it ' 

* Now, IfisB Gordon, you must sing that song to me.' 

She looks at her fiither, then at her mother. The &ther says 
she must sing the nobleman the song. Then she 8ay% ' Ma, will 
I do it ? ' ' Tes, daughter,' the mother replies. 

She starts and sings the song, and the young man sits down on 
4he grass beside them. 

* Thank you kindly, Ifiss (Gordon, for your beautiful song and 
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your beftutiful voioe.' He says to old John GoidoB, 'Bit, I would 
like very well if you could teach me to make tins and your daughter 

could teach me to make a basket' 

*0 sir,' says old John, a real old Scotchman, 'a nobleman's 
son, ye wouldna dae to sit ootbye and make baskets at a tent 
mooth.' 

'Yes, sir, I would go with you all my life. I see your 
daughter, Mr. Gordon. I adore her as I adore my life. I love 
your daughter. You have got a good turn-out, a respectable 
horse and cart, but your daughter ia to be my wifo, and I will 
make them far better.' 

'Nae, sir, you, a nobleman's son, to marry my poor girl, a 
tinkler's daughter ! ' 

* Well, then, Mr. Gordon, do you know what I am going to do ? 
I §m going to make you lift your tent to-morrow, and you will go 
to the town of Hawick with your wife and my lovely intended 
wifa Tou will take the greatest inn in it and get stabling and 
outfits for tents and eyetything. When I come I will let you 
see what you will da I will be with my intended father-in-law 
to-morrow.' 

Here, then, to-moirow the nobleman's son comes riding on a 
horse to the inn^knooks at the door. 

' Are there a class of people here called trayelling tinklers ? ' 
' Tea, noble gentleman, they are hera' 

* Put my horse up, and put me into the room beside my fiither 

and mother and wife.' 

He is shown in, and soon explains that he is to be married to- 
morrow, and asks his father-in-law to buy him ' a suit of clothes 
like yours, tinkler's clothes, corded trousers, plush waistcoat, red 
cravat, hairy bonnet, and strong whip.' 

They get married, purchase a tent, a horse and cart, and all 
* unitensils ) connected till a tinkler.' He asks his father to 
buy him an ' iron study, all kinds of tinkler's tools, raisin' hammer, 
crazin' hammer, layin'-doon hammers, natchin' hanuners, sooth- 
erin' iron, shears, malleta, and scutcher (for flegging the tin), 
compass, nail tools, pliers, punches, chisel, elsins, draw wears (for 
makin' lips for dishes), and hatchet stake for seamin', and ratchet 
stick.' 

They return to where they first met— the place where the lady 
was found—and camp there. There is a wee baby, about eighteen 
months old tumbling and playing on the grass. They are makiqg 
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baskets, and the old woman is making some dinner when the old 
man John looks up and sees some barra hamUe (well-to-do people) 
coming. 

' There are yoor £Kher and mother/ he says, and the young 
man pulls his bonnet down to hide himself as he sits at work. 
The couple express plessnre at seeing them baok to the oamp, 

and say how much they require their help, as the cook's dishes 

and gardener's baskets need mending, and ask the old man to 
send some one up for them in the morning. The lady sees the 
baby playing on the ground, but was not aware it was her grand- 
child. 

• Whose baby is this, Mrs. Gordon ? ' 

• It 's my daughter's ; she has been married.' 

' And is this her baby ? ' 

• Yes, my lady, thankful to say.' 

' And your daughter sits and works with her baby lying on the 
ground?' 

• Yes, my lady.' 

'Well, then, is this your son-in-law? Could he notoomeup 
in the morning and bring the things down ? ' 
'Te8,my lady.' 

He gets off in the morning to his mother's castle^ and draws up 
his cart at the kitchen door. He is asked in till the cook gathers 
up her dishes and the gardener comes with his baskets, and sits 
down at the end of the fiitmiliar big table where he used to 
get his meals. He looks around, ' and his heart begins to warm 
to the auld hoose.' 

There was a mark, a mole like a blaeberry, on his face, and the 
cook passing back and forward notices what she thinks a fly 
on his face, and says, ' I beg pardon, there 's a fly going to hurt 
you.' She rubbed his jaw with her finger, and conhrmed him to 
be the nobleman's son. 

She gives a great scream and goes to the nobleman and 
says : ' Sir, 1 have been with you for over twenty years, and 
never took any money otf you except my meat and clothes. I 
will give all the rest of my wages if that is not your son.' 

' Oh,' says the noblemAn, ' X will shoot you for compariog my 
son to a tinkler.' 

' I will let you keep my wages, and cut my head o£^ if that is 
not your son.' 

Down they go into the kitohen. 'Get up, young num,' says 
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the cook; ' the gentleman is going to give yoa something for your 
wife. Tou are a married man ? ' 

' Tee/ he says, ' beg pardon and thankful' 

Down came the mother in despair and looks long at her son. 

She knows the only mark on her son. She feels the feelings and 
knows it is her son. ' Oh, have mercy, that 's my son.' The 
father took hold of him, saying, * 0 my son, my son, have you 
come to be a tinkler ? ' 

'Well,' he says, 'father, I would not give my lite for your 
castle and all that it were worth and all you would leave me. 
Come, mother, and you will see my wife, and she can show you 
as many pounds as perhaps you can. I would not give up my 
trayeUing life for all the world. I wish my father-in-law and 
mother-in-law well, but I would not give up my wife and my 
baby for all the world.' 

His father said, ' Well, son, I will give you any amount of 
money; I will put you into any of the great inns in (?) Duns,^ 
if you would not disgrace me by going about the country as 
a tinkler.' 

* Well.' he says, ' I will do so.' 

The fisither sends them off They take a great inn, and have 
two servants, a coachman, and a stableman. 

Mr& Qord<m by this time has two babies, a daughter and a son. 
They had been in the inn for a long time, when one day a largo 
ressel with twenty-one of a crew came in. The captain gave his 
men a night on shore, and they came up to this inn. The captain 
looked at the mistress of the inn, ' says nothing, but takes a great 
heart love ' to the decent married woman, but she didn't know. 
The men stayed a while, and spent a good deal of money in 
it. Before leiiving, the captain said they were leaving port soon, 
and asked him (the innkeeper) to come down with his wife and 
children. He also said they had been good to his men, and that if 
they came on board to have tea he would give them some of his 
cookery. The innkeeper said he would be pleased to do so, and 
would speak to his wife about it. 

They go down to the boat and are taken to the cabin. They 
had a good repast, and after spending some time they set about 

coming home. The innkeeper takes his wife on to the top of the 

boat. 

* What airt,' says the captain, ' does the wind blow ? ' 

' Dana ia aa ialtad town. 
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'ItUovBsontli.' 

'Well, then, wiU you hang on the helm hj the neofc like a dog, 
or wSL you walk a plank into the sea?' 

His wile said, ' Oh no, we 11 have mercy. Well loose the amall 
boat from the big boat, and fill it with dean Tiotuala, water, and a 
bed, and give him a chance fi>r hia life.' They put him into this 
wee boat He made the eaptain promise that he would keep his 
wi& for one year and one day without asking to kiss her, or any- 
thing else concerning her. 

His wife is in this boat with the captain, and sails further 
than I '11 tell you or you 11 tell me, till they reach their 
.destination. 

The gentleman floats about hero and there until his food is 
done, and ho lays himself down in the boat to let it take him 
where it will. He is awakened by the boat touching land, and ^ets 
up to look around him. There is nothing to see but woods. He 
has to lie out at night, and lives on figs, lemons, and oranges. 
His clothes are all torn. He wakens up one morning and deter- 
mines to make away with himself, but sees a little bit off an 
old man cutting green wands. He went down to hioL The old 
man was surprised, and asked him where he had come from* The 
gentleman told him he had been shipwrecked, and the old man 
then offered to take him down to his old wife at the hut 

They were mtting making baskets, the young man looking on, 
and aiterwards they set off to gather more wands. The young 
man gathered fine wands, which the old man said would never 
make good baskets. So the young man sets to, and ' slypes ' off 
the bark and made two baskets. The old man when he saw them 
was delighted with them, and said his wife would get good pay for 
such good work. The old woman was very thankful that such 
* a useful boy had been sent to them.* 

One day while selling baskets a lady came to the door of a 
house, and noticing the workmanship of a certain basket, asked 
who made it. ' Oh,' said the old woman, ' a gentleman who has 
come to my hut who was wrecked.' 

' Well,' said the lady, ' ask him to make me another basket 
like this, and to come with it himsell' She had recognised the 
workmanship as that of her husband. 

So on getting back to the camp the old wonum told the young 
gentleman that a lady wanted another basket made, and to caU 
with it himseli He made another basket and called at the door 
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of the house. It vas not convenieiit for the eemmti ao hb own 
wife opens the door. 'Fine momuig; mam,* not fc^fa^ing about 
his irife. 

She takes him upstain, and flings down the basket^ saying, 
'It is not tiie basket I want^ it is you. Do you know that 
I am Nan Gordon, the mother of your weans» your married 
wife?' 

* Oh dear, oh dear, Ckxl has spared me, my lady, to meet you 
once more.' 

' My loving husband, I am glad to sco you. Now I will tell 
you what I am going to do. Tlicro is a ship going to be sold, and 
this captain that is going to marry me will bid any sum, but what- 
ever he bids, you bid more. You will go and get yourself dressed. 
There is a gold watch and chain. You will take me home with 
you yet.' 

The young man purchases the boat, and asks the captain 
to come down with his wife and have some wine before sailing. 
He thanked the young man, and said he would do so. They come 
and have their tea. He tells the seamen to put out the sail, and 
they are far away when the captain wishes to go home. 

' Oh,' says the nobleman, ' what airt does the wind blow ? * 

' I suppose from the south. C6me to the deok.' 

They step up to the deck. ' Now,' says the nohleman, ' the wind 
blows any way. You would not spare my life, but my wife saved 
my life by bagging a boat Tou won't get leave to hang by the 
helm, but you will walk the plank into the sea now.' 

Long and &r, and fer and longer than you can tell me^ 
and then they come to Duns quay. ' Oh,' says the wife, ' our wee 
boy and lassie ! We '11 go up to the inn and ask for wine, and to 
see the master and mistress, and ask if our weans are alive or dead.' 
They went up to the inn and got rooms, and asked the waiters to 
ask liie master and mistress to come and have a glass of wine with 
them. 

' We have no master or mistress hero,' said the waiter. 'About 
eighteen months ago there were some foreign sailors who decoyed 
my master and mistress away, but their wee boy and girl are 
at school.' 

'Oh,' said the gentleman, 'how did you manage without a 
master or mistress ? ' 

The woman could * thole ' no longer, but asked for the weans. 
She runs to catch the one and the father the other. 
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IV.— YON DEN ZIGEUNERN IN SERB1EN» 

Von Prof. Dr. Tihokir R. QjOBonvi^ In Belgrad 

ZoM. — Sjyrcu'fie. — Gluuiten. — Lebenmveise. — Berufaweige. — Oesell' 
Bchaftliche CHiederung der JSigeuner im Kdniffreich Serbwn, — 
Zigememammh, 

"VTACH der Volkzahlung in Serbien vom 31 Dezember 1900 



lobten irn Lande 46,148 Zigeimer. Sie bildeten soout 1,85 % 
der Gesamtbeviilkerimg Serbiens. 

AUe Zigeimer Serbiens sprechen nicbt dieselbe Sprache als 
Muttersprache. Nach den statistischen Datea dor Volkzahlung 
▼om 31 Dezember IQOOsprachen 27,846 Individuen serbisch, 13,412 
zigeunerisch, 4,709 nimAenifloh und 181 turkisch als ihre Mutter* 
Bprache, oder in Pronnten ausgedrttckt : serbisch 60,S4 %, zigeune- 
risch 29,06 %, rumMniach 10,20 % and tOrkiseh 0,4^ Indessen 
ventehen aueh aUe endenpraehigen Zigeoner flerbiadh. Sne 
Anmahme davon blldet nur ein Tersehwindend geringer BruohteQ 
jener runukenischen Zigeoner, der mit Rumaenen Tenniacht lebt 
und gleich den llbrigen Rumaenen, keine andere ala nur die 
ramMniaohe Sprache kennt Viele Zigeuner in den neuerworbenen 
Landgebieten Serbiens, aowie die jungsten Zuztigler aus der Tflrkei 
sprechen neben der zigeuneriachen und serbischen Sprache auch 
noch ttlrkisch. Die nur noch der serbischen Sprache kundigen 
Zigeuner erinncrn sich gar nicht mehr der Zeit, wann sie ihre 
Zigeunerspracho aufgegeben. Manche Zigeuner, wie dies mit 
den Weissen Zigeunern an der Drina der Fall ist, verstanden 
Uberhaupt keine andcro Sprache mehr als bios die serbische, die 
sio wilhretid ilires frUheren Aufentlialtes unter bosnischen Serben 
erlemt batten. Die rumaenisch sprechenden Zi_<;euner, und zu 
ihnen gehiirt der grOsste Teil der rumaenischen, haben auch schon 
langst ihre Zigeunersprache vergessen, aller Wahrscheinlichkeit 
nach noch wahrend ihres Verweilena in Rumaenien. £s geht dies 
auch daraus hervor, daas sie behaupten, sie hatten uberhaupt 
niemals zigeunerisch gesprochen. Die geringste Anzahl Zigeuner 
spricht tttrkiach. Das sind jene Zigeuner, die noch yor ihrer 
Zuivanderui^ aus der Ttlrkei ihre Mutteisprache veigessen und 
die tOrkische dafUr eingetauscht hatten. £s muss erwlhnt werden, 

* Nach der Haadsubrift des Verfa««era verdeuUcht von Dr. Friedrich S. Krauis 
ill Wien. 
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dass die zigeunerisch sprochenden Zigeuner, wenn sie sich der 
serbischen Sprache bedienen, den charakteristiachen Akzent ihrer 
MuttOEBprache auch aufe aerbiache ttbertrogen und ihier Aua* 
apiBche nach leioht ala Zigeuner zu erkennea aind. 

Auf dem Gebiete dea KOnigreicha Serbiena atollte ich dxei 
Teraoluedeiie Mundarten der Zigeunerapraohe liaat: die Mundart 
der Iflagat eingeinuiderten, angeaiedelten Zigeuner, die der Tor 
nioht langer Zeit eingewanderten Anaiedler, und die Mundart der 
Wanderzigeuner. Dieae Mundarten unteracheiden aich von 
einander aowobl dureh ilnen Wort- ala Formenaobatz. Die Unter- 
aehiede aind nutunter ao erheUieh, daaa die Teraobiedene 
Mundarten aprechenden Zigeuner einander kaum yerateben 
kOnnen. Das mag man als Beweis dafOr annehmen, dass alle 
zigeunerisch spreclienden, im Konigreich Serbien lebenden Zigeu- 
ner, trotz ihrer sprachUchen Zusammengehdrigkeit, dennoch seit 
langen Zeiten von einander getrennt gelebt und sich erst nach 
einer andaueniden Trennung auf dem Gebiete Serbiens wieder- 
gefunden haben. Vielleicht gibt es uoch welclie ziijeunerische 
Mundarten in Serbien, doch mir siud sie unbekannt gebiieben. 

Obgleich es langst bekannb ist, dass die Zigeuner kein 
beaonderes GrewicUt auf die Religion iegen,^ so musa man docb 
hervorheben, dass sie in Serbien, zumindest offiziell, nur zweien 
Konfessionen, der moalimischen und altgl&ubigcn (griechisch-orien* 
taliachen) angehOren. Zum Islam bekennen aicb jene Zigeuner, 
die liber die Tttrkei nacb Serbien eiugeaqgen, zur ohriatlich- 
altgliubigen Kircbe aber die ESnwanderer aua Rumaenien und 
nocb einige Gruppen tHrkiacber Zigeuner, die ala Chriaten bernta 
aua der Torkei eingewandert aind. 

Naoh der amtlichen aetbiachen Statiatik vom 81 December 
1900 gab ea in Serbien moalimiacher Zigeuner 11,689, altglftubiger 

' Vrgl. H. ^^. G. Grallmann, Hi«tori«chtr IVr^/b j«6er <2m Ztjireuner, Gdttingen, 
17S7, S. 102; A. G. Paapati, ^tuih-t nur lt» Trhmghianls ou BoMmien* d<i V Empire 
OUotimn, S. 13 ; Ami Bou^, La TurquU d' Europe, vol. ii. 8. 78 ; Fouqueville, 
Yofftm* de la Oriet, toL L S. 386 ii.t.w. Die Zigeuner In Serbien ugen too eiob 
■elber eiu: In der Welt |^bt es sieben-und-siebenzig und eine halbe Religion; 
diese halbe Religion fiel den Zigeunern zu. Ein serbisches VolkBpriohwort 
charekteriiiert den Zigeunerglauben also : ' Du Tropf, welchem Glauben gehurat dn 
M?* eo befragte man einen Zigeuner und der ant wor tele: 'Wm ffir einem dir 
beliobt, o Herr I ' (Vuk S. Karadzic, Srpske narodnc poiloi-icc, Belgrad, 19O0, S. 151). 
Man vergleiche dazu dea Abecbnitt: Der Zigeuner und die Welt Ubersinnlicher 
Bneheinnngen, bei Dr. Friedriob S. Kmnw in Zigtutterkumort S60 Sdumrren, 
Sdiuiilnke nnd Mdrchtn^ Leipzig 1907, S. .3-42, wo 47 £rzfthlungen lustig und draetlach 
•inen vdlUgen Mangel mi religifiaer Sehwiinnerei dee Zigennert beleaohten. 
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84,459 Seelen. Es ist ttberfltlasig herronuliebeii. cUum die Zigeuner, 
^oh«r Konfearion immer lie «tioh zngehSnn mOgeo, in der 
Bdfolgung ihrer religiusen Gebrftuohe undVorBeliriftenaiuBeiorde&t- 
lich lau sind. Ebenao hat «ch iinter ilmen von ihrer Tormeligeii 
Religion, zu der sie sieh yor Annahme des Monotheiiipue 
bekannten, so gut wie nichts erhalten. 

Nach ihrer Lebensfilhrung schieden sich die Zigeuner bis 
ktlrzlich in zwei Griippen : in die a n(/rsmlHt/'n und die Wander- 
ziipnini'v. Zufolge der strengen gesetzlichen Massnahmen sind 
heutzutage naliezu alle Zigeuner Scrbiens angesiedelt. Sio leben 
in Hauseni und ErdlOchern, wahrend vorher ein Teil von ihnen 
unter Gezelten hauste, zuinal als ihnen das Wandern noch erlaubt 
war, was gegenwttrtig noch selten vorkomnit. 

Die Zigeuner entbehren eine eigene Nationaltracht, kleiden 
ucb vielmeber gleich wie ihre serbische Umgebung. 

Die Ansprtiche der Zigeuner auf gute ErnAhruqg sind von 
aUeigrOBSter Beeeheidenheit. An Wochentagen emahren sie sioh 
znit trockenem, hftufig sehr schlechtem Brod oder mit Hirse. Ausser 
Biod genUgen ihnen BrenneHwel, Qemtkae, Lauch, Papriken, Kraut, 
Qurken und dergleichen. Nar an ihren Festtagen bereiten sie 
beiondere gala BisBen, zumeiat Ton Lammfleifleh, dann aber tun 
sie flioh an Speise und Trank mehr als genug. Das Tabakrauchen 
bemtet den Zigeuuem einen ungewohnlichen Genuas und dem 
frOhnen Manner, IVauen und Kinder. So Terbringen die Zigeuner 
ihr Daaein in Frohainn und Soigloeigkeit, ohne bedeutende 
PzMenaionen, doch auoh ohne namhafbe Anstrengungen. 

In Serbien beftaaen nxkk die Zigeuner mit gar yerachieden- 
artigen Gewerben und oft unterscbeidet man sie im Lande nach 
ihren Beruien als kova/i (Schmiede), klin^ari (Nagelschmiede), 
iHtkiral^ari (Kupferschmiede), kotlari (Kessolschniiedo), hdajdzijc. 
(Verzinncr), hurf/ijari (Bohrerschniiede), si rdlari (Bohrerschmie- 
de), fjrebenari ( Rechenmacher), koritari (Muldenmacher), kasi- 
kari (Loffelmacher), lin;fttra^i, liiujuri, vretenari (Spindeler- 
zeuger), dzarrJxtsi (Pferdekenner), ineckari (Bahrenftlhrer) ■pUtarl 
(Flechter), A-ro.s^/jj^rri (Korbchenflechter), perjari (FedernhUndler), 
torhoflri (Rucksackerzeuger), »vira6i (Musiker) u.8.w. Am ineisten 
befassen aich die Zigeuner mit dem Schmiedehandwerk und der 
Biuaik. 

Der Zeitpunkt des ersten Erscheinens der Zigeuner auf dem 
Qebiete des heutigen Kdnigieicha Serbien iat unbekannt Weder 
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die ausUndiBchen noch serbischen Geschichtdenkm&ler bewahren 
darttber wieh nur die geringste Kunde. Aber den Nacfarichten 
gemftss tlber die Ankunft der Z^uner in den Serbien angien- 
Mnden Landem (auf KieU I J. 1822, auf Korfik I J. 1846, in 
Rnmaenien L J. 1870) ist die Annahme gestattet, daas es ihier 
auch in Serbien bereita im xiY. Jahxh. welche gegeben. 

Waa daa Sehickaal dieaer enten Sgeuneigmppen in Serbien 
geweaen aein mag, davon iraiaa ich niohta m aagen. Aller 
Wahrschelnliolikeit naoh aind aie wohl ihiem Wandeidrang folgend 
oder wegen dee Ansturmes der Tttrken auf Serbien tiefer nach 
Europa gezogen und an ihre Stelle sind etappenweise weitere 
Zigeunergruppen gekoinmen, die sich bis jetzt in Serbien behaup- 
teton. Es sind jedoch nicht silmtliche Zigeuner Serbiens von 
ein und derselben Gruppe, auch nicht auf einnial und von einer 
und derselben Einbruchstelle eingewandert. Genaue Erforschung 
des Zigeunertums fiihrte mich nur Einsicht, dass sie von mehreren 
Seiten dahergezogen. Das lehrt uns ja deutlich ihre Sprache, 
ihr Glaubenbekenntnia und zum Teil auch ihre geographische 
Verbreitung. 

Die erste Schichte der gcgenwartig in Serbien befindiiohen 
Zigeuner bilden die Tiirkisdien Zigeuner. Sie wanderte vom 
Sttden liber die Ttlrkei ein. Der Zeitpunkt ihrer Ankunft ist 
unbestimmbar, doch Ifiast es sich nach dialektischen Verachieden- 
heiten ihrer Sprache aicher achlieasen, daaa sie weder auf einnial 
noch aoB einem Orte gekonunen. Hit einer geringen Ananahme 
sind aie Moslimen, unter den einzelnen Zigeonem tieCen jedoch 
mundartliche Abwrnchttngen auf, die ea bestMigen, daaa die 
Sgeoner wohl lange Zeit von einander getrennt gelebt haben 
mttaaen, und daaa ihr Yoidringen nordwArta in Serbien, nibht 
auf einmal, aondem ruckweise erfolgt aei Man kann aie ala die 
jllteate Schiehte der heutigen Zigeuner anaehen, die eine Verst&r- 
kung durch weitere Einwanderungen erfuhren. AIs letzte Wellen 
ihrer Wanderungen sind die Zuziigler aus jungster Zeit zu 
betrachten, die aus der Ttlrkei nach Serbien einzogen und bloss 
ttlrkisch oder neben ihrer zigeunerischen auch die ttlrkische 
Sprache verstehen. Von diesen Zigeunern gibt es nur welche in 
den sildlichen Teilen Serbiens, was da beweist, dass sie auf ihren 
Wanderzligcn nur soweit vorzudringen vermochten. Diesen Unt«r- 
schied kennen die Zigeuner auch selber und darnach benennen 
sich die langst nach Serbien eingewanderten Oadiikano Roma 
<£inzahl: gadiikcmd Mom), was in ihrer Sprache aerbisehe 
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Zigewner^ bedeatei, die jtingst zugewanderten aber Koromo Rama 
(Einzahl : Korcmo Rom) das heisst : modimiath4 Xiffewner,* Die 

Serben beachten dies sehr wenig, vielmehr heissen sie saint und 
Bonders die inoslimischen Zigeuner tar.ski Ci</uni (ttirkische Z.). 

I^io zweite Schichte der Zigeuner Serbiens bilden die rumaeni- 
schen Zigeuner (vla-^ki ci;/ani). Aller Vermutung nach siedelten 
sich viele von ihnen anfangs des xvii, Jahrhunderta zugleich 
mit den Rumaenen in Serbien an, die den unleidlichen sozialen 
Zustanden in Runiaenien cntflohen waren. Ursprtlnglicli gab es 
ihrer in Serbien am meisten in jenen Orten, in denen Rumaenen 
811 Haiue sind, spater jedoch zerstreuten sie sich auch nach 
anderen serbischen Bezirken, und so b^gnet man ihnen heu- 
tigentags fast uberall in Serbien, Bosnien, Bulgarien und noch 
weitar hin.* Ihre Zuwanderung aus Bumaenien hielt bis auf die 
jm^ten Tage an. Manche wissen anzugeben, wann ihre GfoU" 
Titer oder Titer and selbBtverstiodiieh, ivaiin sie aelber eioge- 
wandert tind. Nnr ein Teil von ihnen spricht neben der nimaeni- 
flchen aaoh die Zigeunenpraohe, der grOeste Teil aber vecsteht 
mobt mehr ageunerieeh, eondem spricht gleich den librigen 
Rumaenen nur nunaeniseh. Sie selber nennen sich: ciganjCf 

' flfadfo bedeutet zigeuncriscli der Frcmdf, der Auslander (Pott, Di' Zigeuntr in 
Euro}>a und Aaien^ ii. 131 ; Pupati, £ludt« mr It* Tchmghianis, pp. 23 und 235). 
Dleaen Namen geben die Zigenner in der TflrlEei dem Tflrken, in Serbien dem Serben, 
in Dentechland dem Deuteohen, u.s.w. OadHkano ist ein Bdiwort v<m QaMo» 
Rom bedeutet Mensch, doch dieseii Namen legcn die ZigeOBW BWr sloh selber bel, 
ein Zigeuner anderer Nationalitiit heiMt aber fnantii. 

* Kwmo Jtoni, dgeanariMh, Z. deraieh mm Qawma bakannt In der Tfirkei 
heiisen sich nach Paspati (ibid., S3-4) die inoelimisohen Zigeontr Khorakhano Rom 
(moelimischer Z.), die christlichen Z. wiedcr Balamand Rom (d»h. grieohiache Z. | 
BaUtmand iet namlioh der zigeuneriiohe Ansdruck f Ur Grieche). 

* WeigMkd tnf mf Miner Reite L J. 1880 mmaenincher Zigeuner aogar iwiMhen 
Blbaasan und Berat in Albanienan. Er bemerkt : '.ledes Out in dicser Gegond hat 
Mine Zigeuner, die aber niobt ale Tagldhner beeohlif tigt , sondcrn auch ab Bauern 
•ngeeledelt elnd. Untar den nmherwandemden Zigeuuern, wie Kesselflickern, 
Schmieden, Biirentreibem findet man viele, die, aus Rumaenien stammend, aich 
anchder mmaenischen Sprache als Muttoniprache bedicnt*n, wiihrend die EinhL-i- 
mlMben ausMr der Zigeunerspraohe meiet aller Balkaneprachen machtigaind.'— (i>»e 
Aremmu*, L 8. 78.) Dr. VHedrieh 8. Kimim toOt mir mlt: *Im J. 1906 Ueaen 
•ich in Wien-Ottekting dreiuig rumaeniache Zigeuner, lUnner, Frauen und Kinder, 
in einer Wohnnng nieder. Sie aprechen zigeunerisch, rumacnisch and leidlich 
dentech. Deutsch erlemten sie w&brend ihres Aufentlialtee in Sieb«nburgen. Die 
wiraduNMn litauMr und Franen beftiMtn •Uh mit HMuierluuidel vmd swar 
Ittlirtn sic 8chnittwaAren. Lesen und schrcibcn kTmnen sie /.war nirht, aber meine 
Ifittailung von der Gypey-Lore- Society und dem Krscheinen einer Zeitschrift fiir 
ZigeanerforMhnng nahmen mit groceer Begeisterung aof. 8le verlangten von 
mir die Adresae der Redaktioo, am rich die Zeitechrift kommen za laMen. Da 
zur Zeit in Wien eino Blatternepidemie um sich greift, hetzen angstliche Gemiiter 
gegen dieae Zigeuner die SaniUtbeburde auf und ea iat mir nioht gut mdglioh> mich 
mit den Lsatan nllur m b«MlilftigtB«* 
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romni, rudofri, awrwri and lingwri. Das ente Wort ist gleieh 
oigani (Zigeimer) in romaenischer Aus^iache, das zweite bedeutet 
dasselbe me Romaene. Das Wort rudari stammt vom seibiflcben 

ruda, das Erz, ab, und rudar ist ein Erssschttrfer av/rar aber ein 

Groldschilrfer.* 

Lingur komint vom rumaenischen Worte liivjura, der Loffel, 
her; limjuri sind also die Loffelerzeuger.^ Ihre griechisch- 
orientalische Konfession brachten sie aus Ruiiiaenien rait. Sie 
erinnern sich nicht inehr, wann ihre Vorfahren die Taufe ange- 
nommen. Von Spracho und Glauben abgesehon untorschciden 
sich diese Zigeuner von den ilbrigen noch durch ihron Beruf. Die 
rumaenischen Zigeuner sind also ursprtinglich ttber die Balkan- 
halbinsel gewandert, haben sich in Rumaenien einheiinisch 
gemacht und sind dann wiedor auf die Balkanhalbinsel naoh Ser- 
bien, Bulgarien, Bosnien und noch weiter zurttckgekehrt. 

Die dritte Sobicbte bilden die weiaaen ZigewMr {hdi dgani),* 

1 * Rndar and Avrmr kaiMt in 8i«lMnbiirgen der Zigeuner, der Goldwitcherei 
trwbt* (F. Miklosioh, Ohtr. <iM Mimdmnm wtd dU Wandvimgm der Zigtwner 

JBwropaa, I S. 3')). 

* In Bosnien beisaen >ich die rumaenischen Zigeuner Karaiiojsi, nach Karavlafika 
und Karabogdanakft, trie dto Serben die Welechei nnd die Molden nennen (Mnntenie 

oder Tara Rom^nesoa). Vigl. Teodor Filipetcu, Colonite Romdne dw Bonua, Bucu- 
reati, 1906, p. 201 ; Glasnik, Zemaljikog Miufja u Boitni i fferrffjotnni, 10o7, Heft 
i. S. 79, nur vertritt Filipeson die Ausicht, die Anaiodler wareu keine Zigeuner, 
Mmdern Ramnenen. In fflnvooien hnaKt man die rnniaeniwtheu Zigenner Kwritmn, 
Muldenmacher, Korito (serbisohK die Mnlde.— (Fllipeeea ft. a. 0., S. 199 and 
OlMnik, Z. M. 1907, i. S. 79.) 

* Alt erster maohte enf rfe Dr. Friedridi 8. Knuue ufmerksam nnd gab 
eigennerieoh-elnTUche Sprachproben in Axuland, Wochetuchri/t f. LdndtT'Vind 
Vdlhrk-unrlf , Stuttgart, 1887. Atich aonst gedenkt er ihrer dcs iifteren in seinen 
8chrift«n. Eino Reibe von Liebezaubereien teilt er in den Stavuchen VoUffor- 
aehunrjtn, Leipzig, IMS, mit. In Bomien teilt man die Zigenner in modimladie, 
christliche und rumaenische ein (muhaviedamkt, hriifan»ki, karavlcui). Zu Gnnsten 
dieser Eintcilung spricht nicht allein die religiose und Bonstige t^berlieferung, 
aondern auch die sprachiiche Verscbiedenheit. Aller Wabrscheinlichkeit nach 
draagen die ereten ZOge nooh in xv. Jahrhnndert aoB Ghrieohenlaad ttber Altwr- 
bien vor, die anderen abcr kamen nach Bosnien aus Rumaenien iiber Bulgarien 
and Serbian. Mit Hinblick auf ibre Lebensweise und ihre anthropologischen 
Vereehiedenheiten aeheidet man die moelimlBehen Zigeuner in Bomien in die s. g. 
Sehmarzen Zigeuner {arni cigani, ^ergari, guH>eti, ^firauni), die in einem halb* 
nomadenhaften Zuatande lelten und zigeuncrisch sprcchen, und in die angesiedelUn 
oder }Veissen Zigeuner {Jiijeli cigani), die den W'anderdrang eingebiiast, aesabaft 
geworden, featgebante HEuer bewobnen nnd eerUidi nden. IMe altgUnbigen 
Zigeuner {karaidasi) aprechen rumaeniach. Cber die Zigeuner Boaniena beateht 
bereilB eine kleino Littcratur : Die Merrtichitch-ungarigche Monarchie in Wort und 
BUd. Bomien und Hercegovina. IX. Hf t. Lfrg. 353. Phytitche Be»chaffenheit der 
MMKhm BtMmm9, Ton Leopold Olttok, S. 286-S89. Vwdo Hefile^ VhMoe, 
Agnun 1890, Xr. 46; Posan-tki Hrrat (Gfas Htrrrgovrn, 1891, Nr. 4) ; A Ka : 
Boftninche Karaviachen {Bosnische Post, Sarajevo, 1895, Nr. 9 u. 10) ; M. Gj. Mutic 
{6arajcv»ki list, 1904, Nr. 11), G. Filipewm a. S. 0., 8. 199-293, und denelbe in 
atamtik Zm, Mm^ 1907, Hft. 1^ 
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die in flinigen Orfeen des Dnnagebietei leben. Sie sind reliitiT 
jttngere Einwanderer tm Boenien, wo sie in grgoooror AnzaU 
mkommen. Sie sprechen bloss eine bosnisch-serbische Mundart, 
WM darauf hinweist, dass sie ihre Zigeunersprache unter dem Ein- 
flliss der sorbischen schon in Bosnien verlernten. Ihren moslimi- 
schen Glauben brachten sie aus Bosnien mil. Dieso Zigeuner, 
unter denen sogar blondfarbige vorkomraen, sind nicht so dunkel 
wie die Ubrigen. Sowohl in ihrer Lebensweise als in ihren Benif- 
arten assitnilirten sie sich ihrer serbischen Unigebung. 

Ab iind y.n kamen Zigeimer tlber Osterroich-Ungarn nach 
Serbien. In Serbien heisst man sie Banafrr Zitj/ iuin' {Banaianski 
cigani). Sie pflegten als Pferdetauscher und fietrtiger, na- 
mentUch auf Markten zii erscheinen, um zu handeln, zu t&uschen 
und zu stehlen, wahiend die Frauen Karten aufschlugen und die 
Zukunft voraussagtcn. Sie rind unschwer zu erkennnen, weil rie 
sich in die in Osterreich-Ungani provinzttbliche Nationaltrachtm 
kleiden. Sie pflegten sich in Serbien hiichst selten sesshaft m 
machen, sondem landstieicherten bless herum und kehrten dann 
wieder helm. Sie Ziehen Ton Ort zu Ort mit ibrem Wagen, tot 
den gewtfbniich nur ein Ross eingespannt ist, mit zwei Ffeiden, 
Venn es ein Deichselwagen. Wo rie Halt roachen, errichten sie 
ein Zelt, unter dem sie wfthrend ihres Aufentbaltes n&chtigen. 
Von ihnen verblieb in Serbien nur em geringer Brucbteil und 
zwar ein so geringer, dass man yon ihnen bis auf wenige Familien 
in Belgrad und in einigen Grenzorten kaum etwas zu sagen hat. 
Das Hertlberkommen nach Serbien war ihnen allezeit untcrsagt 
und mit Erlass vom 1 Juli 1894 Zahl 7200 hat man ilmen die 
Grenzaberschreitung vollstilndig verboten.^ 

Kosta N. Kostic gedenkt noch ciner Art von Zigeunern im 
Piroter Kreise ' Jedes Dorf iin Piroter Kroiso,' sagt er, 'hat 
seincn Zigeimer, dcr den Diirflern im Sommor ihre Wirtschaft- 
gerato schiniedet. Bei dem Zigeimer in Visorka Rzana lassen 
die Crnovunci ( Ruco-Vlacben) ihre Rosse beschlagen. Diese 
Zigeuner in den Piroter Dorfem kleiden sich in Weiss gleich 
den Bauem (JbeUtine, Weisszeiuj), sprechen zumeist serbisch, 
besuchen unsere Kirche, schlagen jedoch nicht das Kreuz. Es 
kara vor, dass rie rich mit Serbinnen Terheifateken, wie ja auch 
Serben Zigeunerinnen zu Frauen nehmen. Dem Volke '^ekelt 
nicht" {ne gadi ae) so sehr vot ibnen, wie in den Stsdten Tor den 

i Zbirka rcupita policij»ltt tbnAe, Skapio M. 8. Tkiduavljevid, Belgrad, 1887, 
Pb 190L 
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sogenannten " Ttirkischen. " Zumeist haben sie serbische und 
griechische Vomamen (z. B. Stojan, Dimitrije) und das Yolk 
heiflst sie Weiaae Zi^euner (beli cigani)' ^ Aber auoh yon diesen 
Zigeunem welss ieh soost nichts mehr cu aagen. 

Sowie in aUen anderen Landern die Zigeuner maiiiug£Mhe 
NamoQ haben,* so aaoh in serbischen. Ihr gew&hnlichster und 
aUgemeinster Name ist Oiffam, Aueh das DiminutiT davon 
Ciffa, cigiJi und dU ist im httufigen Gebraueh, zumal wenn man 
sie au&iehen, yerspotten oder sich mit ihnen einen Spaas maehen 
wilL Ausserdem nennt der Serbe die ^geuner auch nooh Fo' 
raom, Fifraani, Fi/rami, Frnwnit FimiMit, Fi/rge und VvrgB^ denn 
man betraehtet sie als Naohkommen des Volkes Pharaos. Femer : 
Magjupi und Jegjupci (in Montenegro), Jegjupi (in Dalmatien), 
Jejupi* Magjupci (in Bar), Gjupci oder Jegjupi (in MaMdooien)/ 
Jegjupti (in Debar),* alles Namen nach Egypten. 

Im Sajkaser Bataillon benannte man die Zigeuner Alamani.^ 
Auch heisst man dio Zigeuner Mange (in Aleksinac und im neuen 
Gebiete), Gahelji und Smange (in Montenegro), Ugri (in Temnic), 
aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach darum, weil sie aus Ungam zuge- 
wandert sindJ 

Die Wanderzigeuner nennt der Serbe: t'ergari, cerga^i, air- 
gaAxTici (vom tlU"kischen Worte cerga, eine Plachc, ein langes, 
auf zwei Sftulen ruhendes Zelt**); Katunari (vom albanesischeu 
Katv/n ATiaiedlung, Dorf) ; Gurbeti, Kurheti und Korhetl (vom 
tUrkischen gurbet = Landstreicher, Vagabund ^). In Doljni Dobri^ 
in der N&he von Lesnica heisst man die Wanderzigeuner LabinuiH 
weil sie das Fleisch yon Labine (Aser, yerendetes Yieh) essen. Im 
Vranja^r Kreise nennt man die Zigeuner altgl&ubiger Konfession 
Qjorffovei oder auoh Jcrgovci 

^ Kosta N. Kostid, Stara arpska tryovina i itidtutrija, S. 114 u. 115. 

* 8ie1i« dMrftber: Gffdlniaiiii, ffitloriteher VenmA fiber dk Zigeuner, 8. 19-21 ; 
Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa und Aden, I 8. 85*64; Biq^, £iiide» uw lef 
TchingiatUt, S. 17-26 tt.«.w. 

> So die Sohrelbart h&l den chrowotiMlMn SAiffMdlMRi d«r Ca-Mondart (KjeS- 
nik hrvatskoga ili srpskoga jezika, na avijet iadaje jngoalftVinaka AkadenjjA n 
Zagrebu f. v. jcgjupak und jegjukpa). 

* Makedonija, etnograjija i atali«liia ot V. Koucov, b. 114. 

* BnstTO, B. iz. Q. X. 8. 444. 

* Vuk Stefanovid KaradiLid, Srpdei rjecnik, 1898 s.v. Alaman. 

* Temnif, atUropogeogra/tka Mudija, Stanoja, M. Mijatovi^a, S. 376. 

Gj. Popovi6, Rtinik turMh i drugih istocatukih rtH u trpakom jeziku, S. 25S. 

* Dm Wort gurba d&rfte h5chst wahreoheinUoh anbiaoben Uraprnngea aein 
und ist in die tiirki^^che Sprache eiagedmngeil. Arabinch l>edeutet fftirbet FremdUDg, 
Attsl&nder, aber auch : reisen in fremde Under. Gj. Popovid a. a. O., S. 6S. 
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correction of the mass of raw material, to the acquisition of which 
he had devoted ahiiost all his life. Without consideration for the 
weakness of his health, this emment toiier finished a few years 
later the translation of all his matter into the Russian language, 
and thereafter devoted himself to the philological side of the 
question, oflfering me the use of his material so far as my power 
and knowledge would permit. In view of the unique and original 
character of Kounavine's materials, and of their importance to 
ethnography, it would obviously be highly desirable that all the 
learned world should be acquainted with them, but so far it haa 
not been fated that this should be accomplished. The vastness of 
the material at his disposal did not permit this eminent labourer 
to give to the world tiie work of his thirty-five years' waaderi^g, 
▼Ast in bulk and eontents, bat in actual £Mt only of interest to a 
few specialists. This is why our literature has not been enriched 
by such a philological treasury, the like of which does not exist 
in western European science. Farallelly with the translation and 
eonrection of his material M. Eounavine conmienced an original 
work on The Langiuige a/nd DitdeeU of the Gypsies of Europe a/nd 
Asia, which he untiringly carried to an end, without regard to 
the incipient senile atrophy of the optic nerves. What would 
have been the importance of this work we do not know, but from 
what we were permitted to see, it may be said that it would 
have been to some exieiiL capital, in as much as, besides the 
special question " Of the Language and Dialects of the Gypsies," 
there would have been touched upun m it one of the most 
important (jucstions in comparative philology, the influence of 
one language on another, and the relation of primitive Aryan 
tongues to their second and third derived tongues.' 

We have reproduced this large extract, not because we 
altogether agree with what is said in it, but to show that there 
are among us people who, silently but steadily, work at the 
solution of the questions referred to in it. It is to be regretted 
that people of this kind do not, for various reasons, publish 
gradually the materials collected or results of their inquiries^ 
but should wait for ten years in <»der to do at one stroke what 
can only be done completely by the successive work of many 
stttdentB* 

All Uiat is related here about If. Kounavine seems to me to 
suffer from much exaggeration. For an educated man not ten 
years but ten months would be enough to acquire a complete 
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knowlcd^^e of the languas^e of Russian Gypsies, in which, with 
every ertbrt, it is impossible to reckon more than one thousand 
or rifteen hundred words, inchiding all dialccLical variatioDS. 
Wandorincr for thirty-five years in little-known countries, it 
would be possible to learn thoroughly not only Gypsy, but many 
other unknown toncjiies, and. in addition, to become a celebrated 
traveller and to make geographical discoveries of the first im- 
portance. The very inferences ascribed by the author to M. 
Kounavine are of such a nature that they show a man little 
acquainted with the literature of the subject. It may be added 
that it is the matarials collected and not the inquiries of the 
author which are of interest to science. However this may be» 
it is to be wished that this rich material may fall into more 
energetic and experienced hands, and that its appearance in print 
may not be long delayed. 

But if in literature little is found about the Anatic Gypsies in 
general, still less is known about one part of them, the Gypsies of 
the Transcaucasus. It is doubtful whether the question of the 
language, mode of life, and distribution of the Gypsies in Trans- 
caucasia has been more than touched upon in liteiatuxe. I, at 
least, have not been able to meet with any more or lees ciieum- 
stantial reports on this matter. The list of words of the mce of 
BoSd (in Turkey and in the western Transcaucasus) which has 
come to my hands, compelled me to become acquainted with the 
literature about the Gypsies. My desire for knowledge was to a 
great degree satisfied with regard to the European Gypsies, but 
about the language of the Transcaucasian Gypsies I could hnd 
literally no information. In various descriptions of the Caucasus 
I found frriuMuentary information as to the customs and manner of 
life of these strangers, but hardly any similar information about 
the BoSd and KaraH of the Transcaucasus, who are of the same 
race aa the European Gypsies. £. G. Weidenbaum kindly com- 
municated to me a small manuscript composed by himself in 
which is contained all that is known about the Transcaucasian 
Gypsies. From this manuscript I haTe, with the author's per- 
mission, extracted all that bears upon the subject which interests 
us. The manuscript gives the following particulars as to the dis- 
tribution of the Gypsies in the Transcaucasus. 

* In the Government of Tiflis* — (1) In Tsalk there is a settle- 
ment of Armenian-speaking Gypeies. They came from Turkey 
together with Greeks and Armenians after the war of 1829. (2) 
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Die Zigeuner nennen sich selber Roma (Einzahl, Rom), was in 
ilirer Spraclio Menschen becieutet, jedooh nur Zigeuner, wahreiid 
andere Menschen rimnii.^ heissen. 

Mit dem Namen Roma nennen sich die Zigeuner, wo immer in 
der Welt sie auch sein mOgen.^ Aber auch die Zigeuner selber 
unterscheiden sich untereinander und heissen sich ArU^e* und 
laimnyri,^ falls sie Wanderzi<:]fciiner smd. Die Wanderzigeoner 
nennen sich zuweilen auch Roma caranea, was Zeltzigeuner 
bedentetk denn ageoneriseh heisst Zelt Mm. Die Iftngst in 
Serlnen eingewanderten Zigeuner nennen sich OadHhomo Roma, 
die jOngem Zuwanderer aue der Tdrkei aber Koromo Roma. Die 
rumaeniaohen Zigeuner heiaeen bei den ttbrigen Zigeunem TZofto 
Romok Oder Vlahnmja. Wie aich aber die nimaeniBohen Sgeuner 
selber nennen, haben wir bernts oben angefilhrt 

£b gibt nooh eine Art Ton Zigeunem, die be! ihnen LajaH, 
Oder LegaH oder LeaH h^ssen. Das sind, so sagen sie, die 
Zigeuner nntoister Stnfe: schmierig, Taugenichtse, Ltigenbolde 
und Diebe. Wo die eigentlich daheim sind, wUsste ich nicht 
anzuf^cbon, doch wenn eine Griippe der anderen einen Schimpf 
antun will, so verleiht sie ihr diesen Namen.* 



v.— DUK£RIP£N TA CHORIfiEN 

By Henry Thomas Ckofton 

THIS yiew of Gypsy life tells its own tale, but a short descrip- 
tion may not be out of place, as the colouring is absent 
The group in the foreground shows a g4jo having his fortune 
told and his pocket picked. The JRomom-cftei holds the gdjo'a 
left hand in hen, and has her left hand raised impreflsively to 
fix his attention, while a Romani ehavo ekiva his vast adrd the 
dindo gairo's putai, 

' Siehe Paapati a. a. 0., S. 19-81. 

^ Ari^ jedenfalls vom tUrk. Jtfii, Eingeborener, LftncUmann. VigL Poporid 
S* 8S> 

* Tamar vennutlioh vom tUrk. timar, Lehengnt das die Sultane dw Bpsllil 
gegen die Verpflichtung verliehen, fiir je 3000 Aspren jahrlichen Einkommens einen 
Reuigen cu stellen aud auch selber in den Krieg zu ziehen. In unierem Falle 
baiitht dob dM Wort timar ▼MMefat aaf j«iM, die frai aof kalMriidiam Bod«n 
VohMn, etwa kaiaerliche UntorUnen. 

* In nimaenischer Sprache /ale = (Zigeuner-) Schaar, Horde, = (wandemdo') 
Zigeoner. — L. .^aineanu, Dictionar romdm-gtrman, Bucurofti, 1889, i. v. 
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The ehei wean a red doak or shawl, and so does the romni in 
the background, who is sitting on the ground nursing her txkno. 
Both women have a sort of brown headdress or hood, with long 
ends falling over the shoulders. The rhei dukkfrin^ wears a light 
blue skirt, which has rod lines by way of ornament at the lower 
edge. She has non<jo piroa. The clicvo has a grey tunic and 
grey buskins, similar to those worn by the HoTnani-cltcU who is 
besh'mg talt the rule. 

In the rear, between the cAci and g(ijo, is an older Romani- 
chal, wearing brown shoes, a leather-coloured coat, and a felt hat 
which has an upturned peak and resembles somewhat the hat 
worn by the cooper who is busy hammering a barrel further 
away. 

The Gypsy youth under the tree wears a brown felt hat and 
a leather-coloured coat, with what looks like a skirt of dark blue. 
He has on his Up what may be a green stocking or long purse, 
the contents of which he is busy counting, with his back turned 
on the group. By his side he has a long stick lying across some- 
thing which resembles a saddle, or perhaps a sack. 

With the cooper in the background aro two fishwiyes— one, 
who has her basket on her head, is trying to tempt the cooper 
to buy her wares, and the other, who is sittmg with her basket 
on her knees, is baigaining with the householder whose house 
and stores are behind him. A fisherman dragging a large cod-fish 
is competing with them for the householder's custom. 

To the left of the foreground a fisherman is emptying fish 
from his basket on to a heap on the ground, and another is lifting' 
a well-tilled basket over the vessel's side, while his mate attends 
to the sail. At the masthead is a small pennon with a red 
Maltese or Genevan cross. From another bout further from shore 
three men are busy })aying out their nets. On the top of the hill 
at the harbour mouth there is a lighthouse or beacon tower, with 
the lantern hanging from a beam furnished with ladderlike cross- 
pieces. A mountain is just visible behind the beacon-hilL 

The drawing was made about 1875, from a piece of tapestry 
believed to be Flemish of about 1650 to 1700, which was in the 
collection of Mr. John Holmes, of Methley, near Leeds, who most 
kindly made the sketch. In the Leeds Exhibition catalogue it 
was entered on page 180 as * Flemish Tapestry representing Fish- 
dealing, Fortune-telling, and Pocket-picking, Temp, Wm. and 
Anne.' 
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yi.-SOHE WORDS ON THE DIALECTS OF THE TRANS. 
CAUCASIAN GYPSIES— BOSA AND KARaCI 

By the late Professor K. P. Patkanoff 

[The appended translation of an ori;:inaI work on th* lialects of the Truns* 
Caucasian Gypsies can hardly fail to l>e of interest to all students. It deals with a 
branch of the Gypay question about which very little is known ; and the fact that it 
was published with the sanction of the Faculty of Oriental Languages at St 
Petenbuig ii saflleiait eridenoe of ite vaSm. It fbnns the aeoond poftion of • 
work ^ of which the first part is devoted to a histoiy of the European Gypsies and 
some notes on their language. In his preface Professor Patkanoff emphasises the 
importance of collecting all available information as to the language and cuiitums of 
Afliatio Gypsies. The language of all C^rpsies is met witii in a state of partial 
diaiategration, but with the Anatic Gypsies this is very markedly the case, and in 
a very short (iine their lanj:jiinf;p will have entirely disappeared, and l)e n placed by 
the looil languages : in this connection hardly anything has been done in comparison 
with similar investigations respecting the European branches of the race. 

This should be, he points oat, apedaDy tiie work of Bunian atndenta and lorn 
of ethnography, sinoe, within the boundaries of the empire there are various camps 
of Asiatic Gypsies with varying dialects ; and something may in this way V>e rescued 
from the impending destruction. The course of events has shown that in two or 
three generations hardly a word of the language will sunive. Professor Patkanoff 
says that he has devoted the first piirt of his work to a rUnmit of the existing inlbr> 
mation touching the European Gypsies, because there is no !nono<,'ra]^h in Russian on 
the subject, and the only information is contjiined in scattered articles in provincial 
newspapers, which are often difficult to obtain. 

The aeoond part oonnata of all the information that he was able to obtain about 
the Asiatic Gypsies ; and Professor Patkanoff qjieeially acl<!tnwledges his indebted- 
ness to Mr. E. G. WeidenVjsium for the use of material which could only have been 
obtained with much labour. Professor Patkanoff points out that his work does not 
pretend to be oomplete on the subject, but is latiier intended to show what atill 
vemains to be done in the matter. 

The characters used to represent Boond-valaes are those given by ProfoMor 
Patkanoff himself in his work : — 

c/t = guttural x< i^A, 

gs|i|,fcwithabi«ath«g. i^U, 

fh^p wilJi breathing. y = I (there is not actually any correspond- 

^=dj. ing sound in Enj^lish, it ia more 

6=ch soft. like til). 

D. F. ox L'HOBTK BAmCUTOb] 

A LL that has been said so far about the Gypsies, thdr language 
Xx. and custoniB, refers especially to the European G3rpsies, 
whoae language, manners, and life have been the subject of much 
iiiTettigatioii and description, and have produced a body of 
literature on this highly interesting race. It is only necessary to 

* The title is : OyjmM. Some WcrcU on the Dialects ttfthe Tranacauetuiam Gypeiee : 
Be& and KartuH. By K. P. Patkanoff. Printed at the presa of the Imperial 

Academy nf Si ience, St. Petersburg, 1SH7. 

Priated by decree of the Faculty of Oriental Languages. 

Y. Vaaiucrr, Jkam ^FaevMy ; K. HiNunymu, fiSierelafy. 
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be acquainted with the laboun of Pott and Mikloaich and with 
the titles of the treatiaee whidi were at their disposal, to be fuDy 
convinced of the riehness of this litmture. Some more recent 

treatises on this subject show that the future of the Gypsies does 
not cease to interest administrators, scientists, and amateurs. 

The Asiatic Gypsies are in quite a different position. The few 
travellers who have visited their settlements in Asia have contined 
themselves to a few phrases of the Gypsy camps met with ; and 
an occasional English or American missionary has come across 
Gypsies and written down a dozen words of their language. 

Of the treatises known to me, in Paspati alone can one meet 
with a little more information on the words and form of the 
language of the Asiatic Gypsies of Turkey. This information is 
contained in his work ^tvdes mr len Tch inghicmiiB ott BMmiena 
de VEmpire Ottoman, Constantinople, 1870. 

In addition to this, in a paper ' On the Materials for a Thorough 
Study of the Gypsies,' contained in vol xviii. of the Proceedings 
of the Imperial Russisn Geographical Society, we read among 
other things the following : — 

' A physicisn by profession, but an untiring worker in the field 
of philology, Michael Ivanovitch Kounftvine was bom in the year 
1880. He was educated at first at home; and was then 
nominated to one of the departmental gymnasia, where he com- 
pleted the fuU course and proceeded, unless we are mistaken, to 
the Umveisity of Moscow. Graduating in medicine, M. Kounavine 
proceeded abroad. Here he entered on the course which he has 
followed all the rest of his life, giving all his leisure moments to a 
thorough study of the Gypsies, one of the primitive races of the 
old world. Interested from his youth in historical science and in 
ethnography generally, M. Kounavine from scientific curiosity took 
the opportunity of residing in some Gypsy colonies of Germany 
and Austria, Conversation with the available representatives of 
Gypsy intelligence led him to the opinion that in the traditions of 
this race there must be preserved rich stores of historical and 
ethnographic data, in view of the productions of the racial 
imagination, in which there appeared not only many strange 
metaphors, but also unaccountable ceremonies, the meaning and 
reason of which were now lost. From this moment this idea 
incessantly occupied the mind of the young physician, and he 
decided to dcTote himself exclusively to the study of the Gypsy 
race. If we remember that this was in the year 1840, when there 
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were not even the aids to a knowledge of the Gypsy languago 
such as we now have in the work of Miklosich, we can understand 
what labour and patience were required to overcome the ditiiculties 
which the resolve of M. Kounavme imposed upon him. 

*M. Kounavine began by estabHshing himself as physician m 
one of the Gypsy colonies of southern Germany. In the course 
of five years he mastered the dialect of this tribe to such an extent 
that not only could he express his needs clearly, but he further 
extended his knowledge to the point of critically investigating not 
only lexicographical, but also ethnographical points. Then for 
the first time comparing the roots of the Gypsy language with 
the roots of the ancient Sanskrit, which he studied parallelly, 
M. KotmaTine reoognised that in the Gypsy language there exists 
a mass of words not of Aryan, but of Aramaic, Semitic, and even 
of Mongolian origin. This discovery once made, many things 
beeame dear to the yoong investigator. Meeting with pure Zend 
roots even in the dialect of European Gypsies, M. Kounavine tuned 
his attention to this point, and for an explanation of the influence 
he began to study the Gypsies of the East^ who have preserved more 
traces of this last-named influence. First of all he visited the Gypsy 
tribes of Germany, Austria, southern F^ce, Italy, England, and 
Spain. Having spent more than eight years in this, M. Kounavine 
began to study the Gypsies of Turkey. Followinji^ the geographical 
distribution of the Gypsy tribes, he first studied the Gypsies of the 
Balkan, then of Northern Africa and Asia Minor, and at lengtli 
penetrated into Central Asia. In this manner he went through 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Iran, and passed two years in 
stud}nng the wandering tribes of Hindostan and the Deccan. 
Returning to Europe after twelve yotirs' wandering among the 
Gypsy camps of Asia, M. Kounavine, without arranging the 
materials already collected, set to work to study the Russian 
Gypsies, in which he spent about ten years. Through the Caucasus 
he followed the transition of the European Gypsies into the 
GypsiflS of Kurdistan, and through the Ural borders into the 
Gypsies of Russian Central Asia and Tyrana (Turan) : after this 
M. Kounavine again visited India and the ridges of the mountain 
group of Thian-Shan and the Himalayas. In this way M. Kouna* 
vine occupied in all about thirty-five years, in preparing for (he 
fulfilment of bis secret dream, reckoning in this the time occupied 
in his second journey in Hindostan. In the year 1876 M. Kounavine 
was obliged to bring to an end his wanderings among the Gypsy 
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camps of Euiope, Asia^ and Afinoa, his health hmng much affscted 
by his wandering lifo, and to xecrait after hU many labouza at the 
mineral springs of Old Russia, where I had the opportuni^ of 
making the acquaintance of this eminent worker three yean later. 

'In connection with the store of materials acquired by un- 
ceasing labour in the course of thirty-five years of wandering life 
among the different camps of Europe and iVsia, it >vill not be 
without interest to glance at the chart, compiled by me, based 
on the information of the learned collector. In this rough chart 
the Gypsy camps are distinguished by various marks, both with 
reference to the classification of Kounavine and with reference to 
the quality and quantity ascribed to them in Kounavine's treasury 
of materials. What labour it must have cost M. Kounavine to 
collect all this mass of material which I saw in his possession, 
may be conjectured when we figure to ourselves all the conditions 
of this collection of ethnographic material by one man, a thing 
almost without precedent in the annals of science. 

'In these vast travels through Europe, half Asia, and part 
of Africa, under very varying conditions, among half-wild and 
wandering tribes, exceedingly susj^cious, he succeeded little by 
little in collecting this prioeleas information. Only by vast labour, 
striving to lull to sleep the Gypqr suspicion and the mistrust of 
the older among them, making use oooasionslly by bribes and 
gifts of the talkative ^ekmasi (the Gypsy witches), and thoroughly 
acquainting himself not only with every possible dialect, but with 
the customs and manners of different camps, and also by the aid 
of neophytes, was it possible to learn something of the secret 
ceremonies and traditions, fragments of hoar}*^ antiquity. Such is 
the material collected by M. Kounavine in the course of thirty-five 
years of wandering life; it is diverse in form and in matter, just 
as the race itself is diverse which created it. It forms a huge 
treasury of tales, traditions, sayings, songs ceremonial and religious, 
incantations, proverbs, and metaphors, collected in almost all 
Gypsy dialects. From it, by complete scientitic incjuiry and proper 
examination, it may be possible to gain much that is interestmg, 
not only historically but also ethnographically and linguistically, 
the more so that, unless we are mistaken, almost all the material 
is preserved exactly in that tongue and dialect in which it was 
obtained. 

' Five years from that time M. Kounavine, having finished his 
wanderings, set to work in the quiet of a country life on the 
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correction of the mass of raw material, to the acquisition of which 
he had devoted almost all his life. Without consideration for the 
weakness of his health, this eminent toiler tinished a few years 
later the translation of all his matter into the Russian language, 
and thereafter devoted himself to the philological side of the 
question, oftering me the use of his material so far as my power 
and knowledge would permit. In view of the unique and original 
character of Kounavinc's materials, and of their importance to 
ethnography, it would obyiously be highly desirable that all the 
learned world should be acquainted with them, but so far it has 
not been fated that this should be accomplished. The vastness of 
the material at his disposal did not permit this eminent labourer 
to give to the world Uie work of his thirty-five years' wandering, 
▼ast in balk and contents, but in actual hct only of interest to a 
few specialists. This is why oar literature has not been enriched 
by such a philologioal treasury, the like of which does not exist 
in western European science^ ParsUelly with the translation and 
correction of his material M. Eounavine commenced an original 
work on The LaTiguage wnd DialeeU of the Gypsies of Europe cmd 
Asia, which he untiringly carried to an end, without regard to 
the incipient senile atrophy of the optic nerves. What would 
have been the importance of this work we do not know, but from 
what we were permitted to see, it may be said that it would 
have been to some extent capital, in as much as, besides the 
special question " Of the Language and Dialects of the Gypsies," 
there would have been touched upon in it one of the most 
important questions in comparative philology, the inHuence of 
one language on another, and the relation of primitive Aryan 
tongues to their second and third derived tongues.' 

We have reproduced this large extract, not because we 
altogether agree with what is said in it, but to show that there 
are among us people who, silently but steadily, work at the 
solution of the questions referred to in it It is to be regretted 
that people of this kind do not, for various reasons, publish 
gradually the materials collected or results of their inquiries, 
but should wait for ten years in order to do at one stroke what 
can only be done completely by the successive work of many 
students. 

All that is related here about H. Kounavine seems to me to 
snffer from much exaggeration. For an educated man not ten 
years but ten months would be enough to acquire a complete 
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knowledge of the language of Russian Gypsies, in which, with 
every eftbrt, it is impossible to reckon more than one thousand 
or fifteen hundred words, including all dialectical variations. 
Wandcrinir for thirty-five years in little-known countries, it 
would be possible to learn thoroughly not only Gypsy, but many 
other unknown tongues, and, in addition, to become a celebrated 
traveller and to make geographical discoveries of the first im- 
portance. The very inferences ascribed by the author to M. 
KounaYine are of such a nature that they show a man little 
acquainted with the literature of the subject. It may be added 
that it is the materials collected and not the inquiries of the 
author which are of interest to adenoe. However this may be, 
it is to be wished that this rich material may fall into more 
energetic and experienced hands, and that its appearance in print 
may not be long delayed. 

But if in literature little is found about the Astatic OypsSes in 
general, still less is known about one part of them, the Gypsies of 
the Transcaucasus. It is doubtful whether the question of the 
language, mode of lifo, and distribution of the Gypsies in Trans- 
caucasia has been more than touched upon in Uterature. I, at 
least, have not been able to meet with any more or less oixoum- 
stantial reports on this matter. The list of words of the race of 
Bo^ (in Turkey and in the western Transcaucasus) which has 
come to my huiuls, compelled me to become acquainted with the 
literature about the Gypsies. My desire for knowledge was to a 
great degree satisfied with regard to the European Gypsies, but 
about the language of the Trauscaucasian Gypsies I could find 
literally no information. In various descriptions of the Caucasus 
I found fragmentary information as to the customs and manner of 
life of these strangers, but hardly any similar information about 
the BoSd and Karari of the Transcaucasus, who are of the same 
race as the European Gypsies. K G. Weidenbaum kindly com- 
municated to mo a small manuscript composed by himself, in 
which is contained all that is known about the Transcaucasian 
Gypsies. From this manuscript I have, with the au thorns per- 
mission, extracted all that bears upon the subject which interests 
us. The manuscript giyes the following particulars as to the dis- 
tribution of the Gypsies in the Transcaucasus. 

' In (he Oovernment of Tifiis,-^!) In Taalk there is a settle- 
ment of Armenian-speaking Gypsies. Th^ came from Turkey 
together with Greeks and Armenians after the war of 1829. (2) 
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Tsigans or Bosd live in the villages of the sandjak of Atskvernsk 
(now the Atskhursk division of the district of Akhaltzykh), and 
profess the Armeoian faith, but speak a oomipt Armenian dialect. 
They do not practise either agriciihure or cattle-breeding, but 
get their living by small handicrafts.^ Elsewhere in the same 
report it is said that in the district of Atakhursk there belong to 
the revenue the village of Mugaresh and two-thirds of the village 
of Zigilia^ having 96 male native inhabitants and 64 BoSA or 
Gypaiea. The return to the revenue depends upon Uie harvest, 
and in good years amounts to 200 ** samar " <d wheat These 
words of the report show a discrepancy firom what was sud before 
about the occupation of the Gypsies: one would think that they 
do engage in agriculture ; or, it may be, the return mentioned of 
200 "samar" is received only from the native inhabitants. 

' In the GorcrnTiient of Bakin. — In Miskiirsk, in the district of 
Kubin, in the village of Karats, there are some tribes of Gypsies 
who apparently migrated from Persia or from Shirwan, where also 
there are some Gypsies. Mr. Zeidlitz also makes mention of these 
Gypsies in his List of Inhabiti'd Places in the Government of 
Bakin, adding that they are " Shias " and speak Tartar or some- 
times " Tat^k'if" ( ^ thieves' slang) : in the official reports they are 
reckoned as Tartars. In the Tartar language Gypsies are called 
" Karadi " ; the common people jokingly turn this into KiurapH, 
" thief, pickpocket." 

' In the province of Shirwan there are two camps of Gypnes 
numbering 200 familiee, apparently descendants of those who are 
scattered over the greater part of Persia. It is not stated in what 
particular part of the province they reside, but Mr. Zeidlitz speaks 
of them as being in tiie district of Ge5kcaesk, by the river GeOk- 
They are reckoned at 200 tents, but the local inhabitants 
put the number as high as 600 tents. 

*In ih€ Qwemment of EUaabetpoL — ^The financial report of 
1882 showed that in Earabagh there were a few Gjrpsies {BoSA). 

'In the Chwemment of Erivan, — ^According to the report there 
are here a very few Gypsies, known as BoSA. They profess the 
Armenian religion. Shopen in his ffistorical Account of the 
Province of Armenia (page 538) speaks of them as follows : " In 
the province of Armenia there reside Gypsies, belonging apparently 
to the common stock of those who come from India; they are 
divided into Christians, called Bo.sd, and Mussulmans, of whom 
* A (Survey qf the Jttwian Empirt, ir. 214. 
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the Snnnis are called Miutridp, and the Shias are known by the 
name of Kara/i. They are scattered through the districts of 
Surmalinsk, Zangibarsk, and Nakhicevansk. (Berje, Ethnographic 
Review of the Caucasus, p. 9.)" 

' From this cursory sketch it is plain that the Gypsies live only 
in certain districts, inhabited by Tartar and Armenian dwellers. 
In the district of the Georgian race they are not met with, if 
we can trust the information collected. There is not a single 
report of Gypsies being met with in the basin of the Rion 
or in the Geofgian districts of the government of Tiflis. The 
Gypsiee living in the district of Akbaltzykh dwell with the 
Armenians with whom they came from Turkey. How can this 
be explained ? In view of the dispersion of the GjrpsidB o?er 
all the mainland of Europe and Western Asia this oiroumstanoe 
is noteworthy. 

*It is impossible to state aoeurately the number of Gypsies in 
the Caucasus, but it is certainly insignificant All the authors 
who speak of the Gypsies confine themselYes to saying "few in 
number/' "a few fiunOies,*' and so on. 

'We get more exact, though somewhat obsolete details in 
Shopen (p. 589) relative to the number of Gypsies in the Armenian 
district (government of Erivan). These details relating to the 
years 1829-32 give the numbers as 

Funillea. Males. Fenudto. ToUL 

46 101 94 195 

4 9 8 17 

43 112 105 217 

14 39 50 89 

107 261 257 518 

' Of these the Armenian Bo.sd live in Erivan, the Tartar Bos/i 
in Nakichevan. Of the KaraH, 14 families are nomad ; the 
MiiiMiip are all nomad. The figures of Berje {Ethnogrophio 
Review, p. 9) correspond fairly closely with those of Shopen — 
about 600 souls. 

'The village of Karats in the district of Kubin consists of 
21 dwellings and 131 persons of both sexes (Zeidlita, List^ 99). 
The band in GeOk^ae consists according to the Survey of 200, 
according to Zeidlitz of 500 tents. If we strike an average 
between these two calculations we get 860 tents, or allowing 5 
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to a tent, 1750 penoos of both amw. The suminaiy of these 
figaiee giree us : — 

In the government of Erivan . 618 

In the village of Karats 131 

In the district of Geokcae 1750 

2899 

•But in this there is not included the Gypsies of the other 
governments and districts of the Transcaucasus. However in- 
significant their number, it may be taken roughly as 600 of both 
sexes, and thus the total may be taken without exaggerating as 
3000. According to the report of Mr. P. Mepisoff, head of the 
district of Artvin (in May 1880), there are in that district 100 
families of Gypsies. They live in tents scattered about the villages. 
They only remain in this district in winter; during the summer 
they are in the district of Otlin. They speak Turkish, and it is 
not known if they have a language of their own. They are called 
FaSo^ They make sieves, and also dance and nng. The children 
are carried on the back in leather bags or boxes. 

'Appeliation, — ^The Caucasian Gypsies are known under many 
different names. Among the Turks, Georgians, and Armenians 
they are commonly called BoSa or PoSa» The origin and 
meaning of this name are unknown.^ The Gypsies of Atskhursk 
and Karabakh are known by the same name. According to 
Shopen, in the goyemment of Eriyan only the Christian Gypsies 
are called BM» The Shia Gypsies of the district of Kubin are 
called KcuraSi. It is possible that this name comes from the 
Tartar £<muss" black," and has reference either to the swarthy 
colour of their skins, or perhaps has been given to the Gypsies in 
yiew of their morals. The Sunni Gypsies are called M4/Qltnii/p. 
Among the Armenians Gypsies are called Ma^agordz, that is, 
sieve-makers, because some of them are specially occupied in this 
handicraft. Similar descriptive names for Gypsies are common ; 
in some places they are called Kiuiari, that is, wanderers (in 
the dialect of Mazanderan). 

*\Ve do not know either how the Caucasian Gypsies name 
themselves, nor if they have preserved any fragments of their 
proper language.^ It was shown above that most of them profess 

^ Does it not mean simply * Half brfeds' (/'o.iA) ?— D. F. pk i.'Il. R. 

' They have preserved somethiog, M will be shown later. The ChristUa 
Oypaies oall tliemMlvw km, •ImMfe the hum m rm MMng European GypdM. 
The Kcsm^ call tUniMlvwi doM. 
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the Armenian faith, and speak Annenian. This ahojn that they 
came into the Transcaucasus from the Armenian pformoes of 
Asia Minor. The Gypsies in other parts of the Tranaoauoasus 
speak Tartar. 

'Charfieter amd Mode of Life. — ^In this the Tnmscaucasian 
Gypsies do not apparently differ much from their kindred in other 
places or Jdngdoms. Agriculture is not one of their occupations. 
A few of the Gypsies in the goremment of Erivan are occupied 
in catching and taming snakes. So also, according to Shopen 
(852-3)» the inhalntants of Ghinakhaula, in the district of 
Gamibasarsk, belonging to the KaraH are engaged in catching 
snakes, which they carry hidden in the breasts of their shirts and 
the sleeves of their tunics ; with these tame reptiles they wander 
through the villages, and exhibit them to the superstitious in- 
habitants, who firmly believe that these people have magical 
powers. Others call out snakes, which, deceived by a very 
naturally imitated hiss, come to them just like the tame ones 
spoken of before. Others keep bears, which they teach to dance. 
They tell fortunes by the lines of the face and of the hands, or 
they improYise to each person laudatory verses, in which the sun 
and the moon take only a secondary place. A few of them, more 
industrious, occupy themselves in making sieves and riddles. 
Some of them are hunters of beavers and otters ; some go from 
house to house with tambourines, and, for a few coppers, dance 
riotously. This is especially a Gypsy occupation. They keep up 
theb traditional occupations, though, according to Shopen's obser- 
vatioos, their language seems to have entirely disappeared and 
they univeiBaUy adopt the local tongues, Turkish and Armenian 
{ibid,, 907). A considerable number of dancers, singers, fortune- 
tellers, and the like form also a tribe of the Gypsies living near the 
river Getfkcae in the government of Bakin. 

' " A great haunt of theirs," says Zmdlitz, ** is the bazaar in the 
village of Pota, where, in winter especially, the young Tartar folk 
collect from the environs for junketings. The greater part of this 
tribe get their living as male and female dancers and fortune- 
tellers ; they live lewdly, and shelter thieves who have fled from 
their own villages. These Gypsies spread syphilis through the 
Tartar villages. No Tartar wedding could dispense with one of 
their musicians (Kholkahaz), singers (renie), and dancing-men 
(miuirif). In summer they go through all the villages, and at 
the time of the silkworm rearing they collect for themselves no 
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small amount of oooooDB and silk " {RegiaUr of tiie Govenwtient of 
Bakin, 99). The compiler of the Survey writes of these Gypsies 
in ft similar straiii : they subdst by robbery, singing, and dancing, 
and live very poorly. Their habits, oocupatioos, and appearance 
separate them fiEom the other inhabitants. Among them the 
marriage of brother and sister, £ither and daughter is not con- 
sidered unlawful. Th^ are wild, and, more than their neighbours, 
have retained their savage character (iiu 34, 85). 

' Of the hahits and appearance of the Transcaucasian Gypsies 
we have no certain information beyond the record from the Survey, 
given above. 

' It still remains for me to say a few words about the Gypsies in 

Turkey. 

' My knowledge of the Turkish Gypsies is derived from the 
accounts of Dervish-beg of Ardagansk and Abbas-beg of Ardjiisk. 
They say that about Ardanuc live as many as forty families of 
separate people, called Posu. They neither sow nor reap, and 
never follow any occupation ; but neither do they thieve. Their 
sole employment consists in this, that their young men go to 
weddings, and dance in women's clothes. The women are not 
particularly depraved. They do not wander, but live scattered 
through the villages. It is probable that they speak Armenian. 
At least Abbas-beg said that a FoSii who wishes to pass himself off 
as a Khem^intz speaks Armenian. The Khemiintz are Armenian 
settlers in the mountains of Lazistan.' 

These extracts are abridged from the manuscript of Mr. 
Weidenbaum. 

Subsequently, thanks to the same Mr. Weidenbaum and others, 
we have had some opportunity for becoming better acquainted 
with the language of the Gypsies spoken of above; that is, with 
the dialect of the BM and Kwra/SL 

A. BoSJL 

At the present time all material for a knowledge of the 

language of the B<M which is at our disposal consists of four 
lists, to the consideration of which we will devote a few lines. 

I. — 0. N. Sargisyau, travelUng in Armenia in LS4(j, wrote 
down eighty-nine words of the Gypsies of Krzerum, called by the 
local inhabitants Bol^i or PoSti. These words are inserted in 
his work Topography of (ireater and Lesser Armenia, published 
at Venice in the Armenian language in 1864, pp. 81-2. 
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£xamiaiDg this list attentively, we find that only some of the 
words incladed are met with in the language of the European 
Gypsies. A limited collection of word^, and an entire absence of 
texts and phntfes does not give any definite idea of the dialect of 
the Armenian Gypsies. To this list O. Saigisyan adds a short 
description of the present condition of the Gypsies. We give this 
description in full: 'I am unable to say anything certain about 
the origin of the race of BoSA, of whom no small number Hve in 
the province of Earine (Erzerum); for they themselves know 
nothing certain about th«r own ancestors. They do not know 
from what race they are sprung, nor from what quarter they 
came here. The natives, forming a theory based on their out- 
ward resembhince, reckon them as of the same race with the 
Cingiane (Turkish Gypsies), who in their opinion are a remnant 
of the Egyi)tians, who left their country at some unknown period. 
One part of them professes Christianity, the other has turned to 
the Moslem faith. While not entirely accepting the truth of the 
local opinion, it is impossible not to notice that the mode of life 
of the Bostl corresponds exactly with that of the Gypsies. Like 
them they live a wandering life through the villages, having 
no abiding dwelling. Engs^ed in similar handicrafts, they are 
content with little, and do not in any way consider the nick 
name PM as a disgrace. Only they are not so wild as the 
dvngiame, and do not so carelessly carry out the religion profisssed 
by Uiem. The Christian religion has softened them greaUy ; they 
love the churches^ are reverent at service, and readily come to the 
sacraments. Many of them in pious works could not be dis- 
tinguished from Armenians. Nevertheless, in one respect there 
is a division between them. These two races do not intermarry. 
No one would be willing to give his daughter in marriage to a 
BoS&, nor to take the daughter of a BoSA to his own house. 
Their language deserves attention through its antiquity. Accord- 
ing to the belief of the BM they invoited this language, and use 
it when they wish to convey to one another anything secret. 
Accordingly it is very poor and abounds in Armcni;in words. 
I believe that I shall be doing a service to lovers of knowledge 
if I give a few words in which it is impossible not to recognise 
the identity with Indo-European tongues.' Then follows a list 
of oightv-nine words. These words we include in the materials 
for learning the dialect of the Transcaucasian Gypsies for this 
reason, that the BoSd of the Transcaucasian government are a 
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part of the Enfinim Gypsi68» and only oroMod into the Thms- 
caaoenon province of Russia in 1829. 

From the extracts given above one oonclndes that O. Saigisyan 
does not folly identify the BM with the Gjpsies, though their 
kindredship is incontestable. One acquainted with the Mussul- 
man Gypsiee of the wild tribe of Xapari, who wander in the 
environs of Constantinople, considers these dingiane as very 
Siivago in comparison with the BoSd, putting on record that the 
Christian Gypsies in Turkey are much milder in nature than their 
Mussulman kindred, and more inclined to a settled life (Faspati, 
pp. 10-22). 

II. — A list of a hundred words and thirteen phrases taken 
down by the teacher Joachim. In his letters to Mr. Weidenbaum, 
the collector gives the following characteristics of the Bo.^ of 
Tsalk, who migrated, as we have seen, from Armenia. 'The 
Gypsies of Tsalk, professing for ages past the GnecooArmenian 
religion, and frequently intermarrying with the Armenians,^ have 
adopted the language, manners, and customs, and imitated them 
to such an extent that it is not possible, at first glance, to see 
any distinction between the two races. The inclination of the 
Gypsies to a settled life is markedly increasing, and those living 
in settled villages do not in any way differ from Armenians in 
appearance. They do not despise agriculture, though they only 
practise it casuslly ; still they do practise it Their chief occupa- 
tions are selling sieves and begging. Among them ako there are a 
large number of Turkish ** aSik " (singers and dancers), but they 
never tell fortunes like the European Gypsies, apparently owing 
to the influence of Christianity. 

'In the character of the Armenian Gypsies there is much 
that is unattractive, but also there are many noble traits. It is 
repellant in the local Gypsies that they are very fond of light 
conversation, and of using very unbecoming expressions in order 
to show their wit. Puns and rhyming words are always at hand, 
and they treat any one to them without much thought. Among 
their praiseworthy jioints is that of not lending money at interest. 
To charge interest is with them a great crime, and they keep this 
custom sacred. In this they dittisr much from the Armemans 

1 We saw above that O. Sargisyau asserts positively that the Armenians of 
Erie rum refuse marriage with the local Boi&. It u possible thai, with the 
nigistion into Kussian terriUny, tiM aitttvAl nlatiaiu of tbo two noM hkvt beoooM 
■onMnrhat nodifi«d. 

VOL. I.— NO. IIT. Q 
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and Greeks of TsAlk, who take twenty or. thirty per cent or moro 
from a debtor. 

*In the phyaiognomy of the Gypsies there is nothing out- 
wardly peculiar. To my superficial ezaminadon they exactly 
resemble the local Armenians (but not the Greeks). In their 
gait there is this charaeteristiOt that they walk very upright; 
which in them tends to make them not stately, but ludicrous. 
The Gypsy women take a great part in their vagrant lifo; on 
thdr marriage they make a tow to their husbands to go with 
them from house to house to beg for them, and to feed them. 
The favourite domestic animals among the local Gypsies are 
kateri and eSaki} The Gypsy women often pack their children 
into a "qurtjin" (a double pack-saddle), and loading an *V.-Sct^" 
with this living burden, they wander (or, to speak more accurately, 
prowl) from village to village and from town to town, 

'The Gypsies of this district call themselves Lorn (but not Rom 
like the European). They have a language of their own which 
they seldom use, preferring to use Armenian (the dialect of 
Erzerum). The language of the Loim, which they are already 
forgetting, is exposed to such changes under the iniiuence of 
Armenian, that» if I am not mistaken, most of their words have 
taken the grammatical forms of the Armenian language, only the 
roots of the words remaining. 

' The Armenians say that the Gypsies came from Canaan, but 
the Lome have a different account of their origin. According to 
their belief one of the Apostles of Christ gave bread to his Master. 
Christ found many foreign substances in the bread, and, vexed at 
this, pulled a handful of hairs from His head and gave it to His 
disciple. The disd^ received with surprise the hair of his 
Heavenly Teacher and knew not what to do. Then Christ stretched 
out His right hand and blessed the plucked out hairs. The dis- 
ciple instantly understood how to make a sieve of the hair. This 
disciple was the first founder of the corporation of Gypsy sieve- 
makers or Moffagordz (in Armenian). From these mystical tales 
it is not possible to form any conclusion about the Lom.'<. The 
word Lorn has not at the present time the sense of husband or 
man, like Rom. Husband and man in the Lorn language are 
Mdnus." 

* ? Mules and donkeys. licUc is Russian for a mule ; Turkittb, iick ; Armenian, 
e#(Me Fiotet. Origine$ /tuto-Atrop^eimet, voL L 440). For KeOeri {ifnd., 441 ). Or 
Kateri amy mean 'dogs' ; Lithuanian, kiirti$; SlaTonic, n-ntn (Pictet, 472). This 
Utter ■ranw probable ; tbe worda would then mean dog$ and muU$.—D. F. db l'H. R. 
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We will give also a few lines from another letter of Mr. 

Joachim. 

' To such a degree have the Gypsies of Tsalk become settled, 
that it is distasteful to them to be called Gypsies. I met with 
one Gypsy woman ninety years old, but she was broken down 
with paralysis, and could only give unintelligible replies. The 
existing Gypsies live in the provinces of Akhaltsikh, Alexandropol, 
and Karsk. Here the Gypsies live in the village of Damala to 
the number of fourteen houses. I haye visited them, and they 
have often visited ma.' 

IIL — In any consideration of this race of Gypsies it is 
necessary to refer to the Gypsies of Tokat, of whom Paspati 
(p. 17) gives the following short account^ taken from the letters 
of the Protestant pastor Michaelis to the pastor Hamlyn. 

* TtikxAt Ma/rek 3, 1868.~Here they are called PosAd, hut th^ 
call themselveB Lorn, They are vagrants. They live here in 
winter* but for six months they prowl about the neighbouring 
villages and towns. They are to be met with here in every 
district 

'Part of them profiess Islam, the rest belong to the Armenian 
Church. They say that there are as many as one hundred and 

fifty families of them in Marshovan ; there are many scattered ones 

in Bozook. Here their number is constantly varying. Two years 
ago one hundred of them died of au epidemic. They are very 
much oppressed and have no protection. 

•Nothing is known apparently of their origin. They say that 
Job taught their forefathers to make sieves and baskets. They 
also think that their ancestors came here from Persia. 

' At the present time there are one hundred and seventy of 
them in Tokat, ninety men and eighty women. In religion they 
all belong to the Armenian Church, and always call themselves 
Christians. They acknowledge all the seven sacraments, and 

so on. 

* Their priests are not Gypsies, but Armenians, solely because 
they are ignorant They have almost completely lost their own 
langnaga Instead of a language they have a mixture of their 
own words with Turkish and Armenian.' 

lY.^M. A. Xalatiants procured for me firom Moscow a list 
of one hundred and fifty words and thirty-five short phrsses in 
the dialect of the Gypsies of Alexandropol The list was com- 
posed by E. Xalatiants and Agabeg-Amiryan at Alexandropol 
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It is written in Armenian. A few remarke on the mannen of 
theee Qypeies are prefixed to the list. 

'The Armenian BoSik in Shirak Uto in towns and Tillages, and 
are ezdusiyely occupied in making sieves and haskets. The chief 
workers are the women, but the men provide them with materials. 
Their religion is Armeno-Ghregorian with a mixture of oertain 
super8dtion& The SM do not occupy any public or confidential 
offices, nor ply any important trades or occupations, nor practise 
husbandry. Their one occupation is in such a stationary condition 
that old people say there has been no improvement in their method 
of manufacturing sieves and baskets during the last twenty or 
thirty years. 

'The Bo^d may be seen in the streets (but not in the bazaar) 
with bags and small wares exposed for «ale. They carry a great 
cudgel in their hands as a protection against dogs. They often 
enter a house trying to sell their wares. If they do not succeed in 
selling their wares they beg alms, not money, but various articles: 
" Give me a smock for my daughter," or " Have you not some* 
thing to cover my son's nakedness ? " And having got what they 
want they go to another house. 

'The street boys of Alexandropol have always been in the 
habit of hurling bad names at the Gypsies, jeering and throwing 
stones at them. It must be allowed that the Gypsies, by frequent 
thieving and constant bagging, have lowered themselves in their 
eyes. 

'However desirable it might be to know how and whence the 
language of the BM originated, in spite of all our questions we 
could get no answer. They only say, ** Our language exists for 
this purpose, that others may not understand us"; but why this 
should be necessary they do not say. 

• At any rate, the language of the BoSct is poor, and consists of 
three or four hundred words. They have no words for the names 
of implements, utensils, the heavenly bodies, or objects belonging 
to civilised life. And this is conceivable, because their mode of 
life does not bring them into contact with such things^ which 
belong to the life of a somewhat civilised race. 

'The Busd have no idea of a decent mode of life, of manners, 
courtesy, or truth ; they are not attracted by elevated thoughts, 
and therefore there is no word in their language for expressing 
these ideas. Their dialect is (if one may so express it) a stepson 
of the Armenian languaga' 
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We have given all these opmunis vn exUnao, so as to give, with 
the greatest possible fulness, the charaeteristics of the customs and 
mode of life of the BoiA. In the statements communicated there 

are found apparent contradictions, which must be referred to the 
fact that the information oftered was collected, not in one year, 
nor in one place, but in many. 

The contents of the communications set out al>ove, and a 
comparison of the words contained in them, allows of our making 
the following deductions : — 

1. The language of the Bo.^ is the present-day dialect of 
the Gypsies, but not of other peoples in outward appearance and 
manner of life identical with the Gypsies. 

2. The vocabulary of the Boid is half peculiar to their own 
dialect, half common to themselves and the European Gypsis& 

3. It is not perceptible that the dialects of the European 
Gypsifls have influenced the language of the .fioid. 

4. Among the tribes of BoA must be reckoned the bands of 
Gypsies who Utc in known localities of Uie Transcaueasus* and in 
Turk^ in the districts of Erzerum and Tokat More accurately 
to distinguish them from the settled bands is impossible, owing to 
the lack of mateziaL 

5. The manner of life and the occupations of the BM in the 
Transoaucasus and in Turkey are almost identical with those in 
the Balkan peninsula. 

The BoSA call themselves Lorn, which is the same as the Rom 
of the European Gypsies. A similar change of I for r among the 
Gypsies of Asia Minor is found in many other words, examples of 
which will be given below in the list.* 

I give forty-six phrases found in the lists of Messrs. Joachim 
and Xalatiants : — 

DiALBOT OF THE BoSX 

1. Pdm,y my piem. Give me water to drink. 

2. Mala/v IS, ehaUdnq. Give me bread to eat. 
8. Sdiy lavavi. Light the fire ; bring fire. 

4. Lomin thy Id nj i/anA ? Do you know the Gypsy tongue t 

6. 8amA manua es. Thou art a good man. 

1 In the txanscription of words of the Jio«a and Karaii attention should be 
paid to the pronunoUtioa of tiie folloving letton : — 

eftsgattnral ch, as in 'loch.' <fseA aoft 

9 = l;A = aspirated k, aa in in(kh)i)rn. S^A. 
j»A=aspirated p, not/, as in U(pb)ook. i=te. 

im4i. yssi; 
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6. Anlu thare pavgkyn. The hen has laid an ^g. 

7. diri thavi. Make the bed ready. 

8. MtLchalen nychuL gihCiUvL Blood oomes from his mouth 

(a bad man^ 

9. Athavov eharvav Uivr, Thou takest money with the hand. 
10. Pdpys muUr 4, vee^rnn vMm gy-rovem^ My father is 

dead, I sit and wail o^er him. 

hidl Finish 

quickly, that I may go into the viUage and sell sieves. 

12. TraitJiimqa ^em lehi,n€nini-^ 

To-day I am going into the village; I take ten sieves to the 
headman of the village. 

13. Hevamsi^) ^oqin valavin gaheny qerav wtvei, baStcm anei 

lasy panghri. My sister went into the town yesterday 

evening, and brought back with her ten hens. 

14» Tethifl rahiduJiiny ane meravtonzya vorov suzaviiqy. Thy 
mother will bring to ours to-morrow big needles. 

15. Xevdvin phihj mmH manus e. His brother is a good man. 

16. Baphis phanH-ku, (jahi'ivavtiqy, Sikrirartiqy sambjkaren 

Icmm rtiqy. My father says that the Gypsies make sieves 
and baskets, 

17. Isi gakenis rner (joqv.in qelelu gahnin e, chasenq 

To-morrow is the marriage of our daughter ; we shall be 
merry, 

18. Yranther em samA chatheliq, <^enq luw chathenq. I have 

cooked (boiled) a good meal ; let us both go and eat. 

19. Hmtoflnq gaMwy ikMa duAu huhv. gughvi ir. In the 

past year the snow was greats the cold was strong. 

20. Lm» gahiny tnemvis na em mtdafaier, vaJUidMfny valU 

&mlikafmnrhbt }fraJtvhiny ha,v%m dugahid vygmm. Two 
days I did not sleep ; by night I work hairs, in the morning 
I go to you and sdl them. 

21. Baphis pani pikes, naauhezav. My father drank the water ; 

he Mill 

22. Tethia yratuhinqs ^iei teremtU My mother went to ohurdi 

to-day. 

23. Yratuhinqa meravUmzs qorin vahiz pavavU. To-day our 

horye kicked me on the leg. 

24. MozUichy biihu luth ku-le. The cow gives much milk. 

25. Hintuirys karaiiozs kar yez. My son has gone to my 

neighbour's house. 
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26. StutB aehva^ i» Hk liead aohea. 

27. Ve»i lui malav ehatkgnq. Sit down ; we two wOl Mt bietd. 

28. Papkia buhu kurekatki. My father eats much. 

29. ddtMruak manua kwrwin oJHn. Four men knooked down 

ona 

90. Lui aniii yramiM, ehaikenq. Cook two eggs ; let us eat 
31. Poni arU*, pihinq. Bring water ; let us drink. 
8S. Kub-iem iftenav arav lidw. I am going into the msi^flt to 
buy meal. 

33. Santhun lavave, nudav yrantlienq. Heat the stove, let us 

bake bread. 

34. Ak (/iuvav (/re, clutseniq. (Sing 0 a song; let us rejoice. 

35. Mala. 11/ jjanl vahezeq. Soak the bread in water. 

36. Lui vmhaj' nii» klar lihinq. Give two roubles; let us buy 

cheese. 

37. Lomavfiqy^ ku-cenq qt raven qerav, lehvavSn lehvav. We 

Gypsies go from town to town, from village to village. 

38. Charvav na Uiarem. I have no money. 

39. A re fjenq meravtonis kar. Let us go to our house. 

40. Tharern hlaruak j)hal. I have four brothers. 

41. ThuLin simd. Earth on thy head 1 (a ouise, an invocation 

of death). 

42. VahnuU. If thou wert struck. 

43. TkMt^ hwis. Away with you into the earth. 

44. ScmA na leqea* May you not see a good (day ?X 

45. Levaln uSari, May €tod keep. 

46. Lewdn ^umahd tUM. May Qod keep thy children. 

■ 

In none of the lists which have been supplied to me aro there 
any texts of great length. From the fbrty-siz examples given 
above <me can only see* that the Armenian Bo9i^ like the Spanish 
and most of the English Gypsies, have completely lost the 
inflexions of the Gypsy language, adopting those of Armenian. 

In the examples there do not appear special terminations for 
distinguishing the genders in words. 

Substantives end in all consonants. Of vowels at the end of 
words there are met with : i, y (often indifterently), fjoqui, pani 
and jxiny, yiri, koli, qady ; u, ^riku, anlUt kihui e, kaHire, 
maifile. 

Adjectives also apparently end in all consonants. Of vowel 
endings are found : Imhu, gihu ; i, gughvi. 
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From the phrases we can extract only the forms of the geni- 
tive, instrumental, and ablative cases singular, and of the nomina- 
tive plural. The Armenian endings of these cases — i, occasion- 
ally u, ov (instrumental), e", and tiq (nom. plur.)— are sometimes 
added immediately to the stem of the word: varov — vorovin, 
joqi — ^oqw; lorn — lo7nin,qel£l — qeldu ; ^nak'---^wnakov ; qerav 
—qemvin; ehaUUq, But most often between the word and the 
ending la inaerted the syllable av, in words with a Towel-ending vav : 
tdh — idkavi, gunak^-^nahavi, pav^-pavavi, qady^^-qadyuMii ; 
ekairir'-duurvem, Uki — lehvavi, ath—aihavav ; leki-Mvaivin, 
TMih — rMtkaUn (really thia should be muhamhi). For the nomi- 
native plural: qari — qarvavHq, ehoH — diarvavtiqt st u — a u sa vUq, 
^ohH'-^^Uirivavtiq, Hhri — Hhrivavtiq, Um — lomavtiq. 

The numerals present some pecnUaritiea Among the BM 
there is not a separate name for each of the simple numerals from 
1 to 10. There are only five, from which the names of the five 
remaining numerals are formed. In this respect they differ from 
the Gypsies of Europe and of some parts of Asia, among whom 
ditYerent names are given to all the numerals. The materials 
which I possess do not in many instances agree among themselves. 
In the list of Mr. Joachim the number ' three ' is denoted by lai 
agh, that is, 2 + 1 (just as with the Egyptian Gypsies, (hii ek), whilst 
in the lists of Messrs. Xalatiants and Amiryau it is denoted by 
6dar, which in the first list and in most dialects signifies ' four.' 
'Five' in both lists is denoted by ath, hath, which properly 
signifies the lumd, as one jof the collectors notices. Thus we 
have: — 

Fint List. Second Liit. 

1. agh. ak, 

2. liii. lui. 

3. liu agh. rdar. 

4. Mnr, 6ydar. Mar ak. 

5. ath. hath, 

6. ath mu agh, hath mu ak {o-\-l). 

7. ath mu lui. hath mu lui (5 + 2). 

8. lui Sdar (2 x 4). ' hath mu iSdar (5 -}- 3). 

9. ath mu idar {S-i-^). laa^ ak my naih (10^ I), 
10. ^ laa. 

100. pammi, bawnii^ 

1000. lasy bawniS. 

Of the pronouns we notice m^ravis, I; tu, thou ; ne, genitive 
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fimm, h» ; mtrawttmi, we, our, na Often iiutead of (he poeaes- 
■ive proooim the Aimenutti suffixes «, d axe plaoed at the end of a 
wotd to ezfness my, thy: hapha, my father; teUiid, thy mother, 
and so on. 

In the Tsrbs also the forms are almost without exoeption 
A^TnenwUi 

The infinitiTe in d, U — ^for example, plumel, to say — has nothing 
m common with the ending d in the language of European 
Gypsies, where it forms the third person singular present indicatiTe : 

phenel, he says. 

The present tense ends in cm (im), es, e, enq, — , en. 

Often at the beginning or at the end of a word are placed the 
particles commonly used in New- Armenian, ktr, tpi , go,gy (depend- 
ing on the local pronunciation), which are omitted in the sub- 
junctive. The word f'/em, I go, is preserved, possibly in the old 
Gypsy form. See Paspati, c^anii, I go. 

I give some examples : — 

Present Tense 

1. ^em, thart in, pterrit ku-t^m, yu-rovem'go, samliJcarevi-ku. 

2. €8, <jaii€8, leques. 

3. e, ku-U, phaTi^-ku, arte. 

1. chathenq, pihing, kti0-^Senq, ^eiiq. 

2. 

3. wndihiren. 

The verb imdt to bring, has for its present nenem-hii. 

Past Perfect 

Sing. 3. navez, aiieZfpiez, i/iez, naaultezav. 
Plur. 1. lorezinq. 

3. kwreim — beat, killed. 

CoHPQUHD Past 
1. twasr mn, I sat down ; mdafeier em, I slept. 
3^ muier ^ he is dead. 

The future is just like the present with the addition of the 
Armenian word piii or hidi (must) ; ckasenq pUi^ we shall rejoice ; 
vygnem hidit I shall buy (sell?X 

Imperative 

itf", give ; yre, sing; come; kare; ane ; nic: ro/tei^, smite. 
This is all that I can get out of the phrases given. 
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In a comparison of words of the language of the BM with 
tha dIalectB of European Gypeiea it is naoeesaiy to notice the 
following peooliaritieB : — 

1. ^ is met with instead of the d of other dialects:— 

lui = dui, two ; Ifq uel = dikhel, to 
la8 = d€s, ten ; liul = thud, milk. ' 
le= de, give ; lehi = dik, a village. 
leval = devel, God. 

2. 2 ia met with in place of r : — 

malav^manro, bread. 
lomrarcm, a Gypsy. 
Oftilo'^anrOt an egg. 
d. trisfound inplaoeof 6:— 

vorov^bmro, big. 
var^bar, a stone. 
vfyld—biSald, hiSnvd, to send. 
vygnd^hilend, to selL 
vesd^hMt to sit. 

Of the words of Asiatic Gypsy given by Paapati I have selected 
only those which throw a light on the words in my two lists. The 
remainder I have not inserted, not knowing to which of the two 
dialects, Bom or KanuH, to refer them. 

The abbreviations in the glossary refor to the following 
B. — BM words in List 1. 
K,—KdraH words in List 2. 
P.A. — ^Asiatic Gypsy in Paspatt 
P.T.— Tokat Gyp^ in Paspati. 
BL— Words from the dialect of the Beluchistan Gypsies. 
Syr.— Words of Syrian Gypmes from the lists of Eli Smith, 
Seetzen, and Newbold. 
Words of Egyptian Gypsies from Newbold* 
K— European Gypsy words, not always, but chiefly from 
Miklosich. 

LIST I 
Dialect of the Bo8l 

1. Leval, ' God.' E. derd^ 

2. bciph, pap, • father.' P.A. haho. 

a deth, tet, teth, * mother.' P.A. dado. 
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4. pkal, * brother/ £» pral, pal 

6. tfogi ^Sqi, *a oluld/ 'a young girV 'a sister/ P. ^aghi; 
Syr. ehagha ; E» ^ ; Bohemian, Aitiba* 

6. Ainmat;, innav, ' a son/ * a young man.' 

7. ^wnak, * a child/ ' a daughter ' (strictly, ' little ')• 

8b wnovi ^tmak, ' grandson ' (strictly, ' son of a child '). 
9. baphavi phcU, * uncle ' (* father's brother '). 

10. baphavi ffoqi, ' aunt ' (father's sister '). 

11. dethavi (joqi, 'mother's sister.' 

12. {junakavi rfixu*, ' son-in-law ' (' daughter's husband '). 

13. janrar, 'a bride.' 

14. miw, ' a husband,' ' a man.' /Eg. marash ; E. murs. 

15. qady, ' a wife,' ' a woman.' Cp. E. gacUi, ' a woman, non-Gypsy/ 

16. qadyvavi pap, ' wife's father.' 

17. qadyvavi deth, ' wife's mother/ 

18. kavrav, * a godfather.' 

19. fwaak, 'godchild.' Same as No. 7. 
aarsi, 'grandmother.' 

21. mdaft * a woman in childbed,' also ' sleep ' (No. 155). 

22. pamn kaid, 'a christening/ * to christen/ literally, ' to plunge 

intoivater/ 

2S. teresfult tresul, 'a priest/ *a deacon,' 'a church/ 

truiid, ' a cross.' Paspati (520) says that this word is unknown 
to Anatic Gypsies* 

24. ^rUeu, *a bell-ringer/ 

25. jfcmrvtn ^d, * the visit of the bridegroom to the bride/ literally, 

' to go to the brides' 

26. iwn'vin ^el, ' to go to the bridegroom/ 

27. aklaravin nav (?), 'the bride's best-man.' 

28. qekl, ' a wedding.' E. kheldva, ' to dance,' ' to rejoice.' 

29. qadyn na dare, ' a bachelor,' hterally, *he has not a wife.' 

30. liadz, • married,' lit. • taken ' ; from the verb liel, with 

modem Armenian suffix adz. 

81. (janrav anel, ' to take a bride.' 

82. ^unakov, 'pregnant,' lit. ' with young/ Armeman ablative, or 

instrumental, third declension, in oy, ov. 
B3. Ttmnus, ' a man.' K. manis', Syr. menea; £. manvJL 
34. thavar, ' a man,' ' a doctor.' 

85. lachv^, 'a peasant.' Cf. Paspati, who derives this word 
{lakho vlakho) from waUach, It is evident that this 
e^molcgy is not correct 
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36. hjfravt 'a Kurd.' 

37. atttrfia,' a Tartar.' 

88. lorn, pL lomavtiq, ' a Gypsy*' E. 

39. eoOav/athiel' E. A>r; d(M\&va,A)2dtw»' to steal' 

40. kUak,* thBdesiV 

41. miw mutodls, ' a widow/ lit ' one whose husband is dead.' 

42. f)if/nav, ' poor.* 

43. karavtiq, ' neighbours ' ; from kar, ' a house.' 

44. sin, niz, ' the head.' 

45. siuL^iiLu, ' the neck.' . 

46. hath, ath, at, 'the hand.' Bl. chatf. 

47. par, hav, ' the leg.' P.A. bav ; Syr. j^aviiss, jKiviss. 

48. valis, valL^, ' hair.' P.A. vol ; BLval ; Syr. luaJil, vol; iEg. b<U, 

val ; E. hal. 

49. lang, lanq, 'the nose.' K. ixankt nak\ BL tioA;; Syr. nak\ 

£. tioA:. 

50. mu;. mui^ muA, 'mouth/ 'fiace.' F.A. moh\ Syi; mu^; 

£. mtti. ' 

51. vor, ' tooth.' 

62. vmavi^, * tooth.' 

53. Axmd; kon^, * beard.' K. kuS; F.A. gwtcA; Syr. A^eeft, kuUch. 

54. ibit,' breasts,' Kibltn. 

55. jMT, bery, ' belly/ < heart' E. per, par, hor» 

57. iokujuUf, * bowels.' Of. Md, 
5a Maoftof, * a horn.' C£ Na 143. 

59. dbi, a^t, 'eye.' V.JLahi; K. oH; BL akhi ; Syr. aki; K /oitA. 

60. tyloT, * tongue.' 

61. fRon^, ' waist/ 'shape,' 'size/ 

62. nychtU, nhul, 'blood/ 'wound/ 

63. solafy Bolav, ' a dog.' 

64. qw'i, 'a horse.' P.A. a<jori\ K. aywra, agora ; BL ^um; Syr. 

garih. 

65. kurach, ' a colt.' E. khuro, kuro. 
(36. modach, ' a cow.' 

67. vorou ' a bull/ lit ' big head.' Must not be confused with 

No. 87. 

68. chart, 'an ass.' P.A. kar; Syr.harr; E. kfier, 

69. {fvmak chari, ' young ass.' 

70. ehaUioghf 'mouse/ lit 'nibbler'; from chatkd, 'to eat' with 

the Armenian suffix ogh. 
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71. vor&v madegar, ' cameV lit ' great evil one.' 

72. anlaphdi, ' Hon.* 

73. panghri, pantiri, panghyn, ' a hen.' 

74. ^rogh, ' a cock ' ; from (jrel, * to screech.' 

76. ' a flea,' ' a louse.* P. A. djiv : Syr. dMchu ; E. djuv. 

76. man/av, ' fish.' P.A. nuitcha ; K. maca ; BL maci ; Syr. nuicfia ; 

E. HKirO. 

77. gihu, kilt u, kiu, ' wheat.' E. giu, giv. 

78. ^av, 'barley.' P.A. d^jav, c^ev; BL cUau; Syr. dschdu,; 

E. rfjo?-. 

79. i^i^. kvU, ' rice ' ; also the DAme of a well-known dish prepared 
from rice, pilaff. 

80. qds, 'grass/ ' hay.' P.A. ghas ; E. /./^r'^. 

81. pkus, ' straw.' P.A. 6t(^ ; Syr. bif^s ; K pvs, bus. 

82. ofnqar, * wakiut' Syr. kor ; £. akhor, akor. 

83. cma0v, ' an appW and fruit or vegetaUes generally. K. aeb. 

84. piazav, 'a bow.' P«A. &«tNi«i, pivaz. 

85. A»ftrt^ 'garlic' 

86 a fruit; 'a berry.' See No. 44. 

87. vorov sis, ' a cabbage/ lit ' big fruit,' or ' big head.' 

8& ^wnak na, 'a beetroot/ lit * small fruit," email head/ 

89. wrushol, ' pepper.' 

90. nol, ndl, mSl, ^salt' K. nut; £. Urn, 

91. kurgho V, gughav, 'honey.* 

92. nai, ' gold.* 

93. pehri, ' copper/ 

94. pll\ pih i-i />ehUq, ' smoking tobacco/ lit. * drink.' The Turks 

say, ' to drink tobacco.' 

95. lank ka.sl/j ' snuff/ lit. ' that which they sow in the nosa' 

96. dzanicliLariv, ' mastic for chewing.* 

97. karsti' zu/ hcans.' 

98. chntlu llq, rhafclu, ' food'; from the verb cluUiid, * to eat>' with 

an Armenian .suffix. 

99. mala/, malav, * bread.' P.T. malav i K. minus, menav ; Syr. 

maTUt', JEg. marry : E. ynanr mnnro. 

100. jxtni, pany, 'water.' P.A. bani\ BL pami\ K. jxmi» bam\ 

Syr. imni, Ixtnih ; E. jxni i. 

101. kkw, kylar, * cheese.* £. keral, kkwraL 

102. j^omi^'aoup.' 

103. cm^Uy amlOf ' an egg.' P.T. aim; PJL cmi; "BBL ana; Syr. a«ia; 
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104 qyl, ' butter/ ' oR' E. hhU, 

105. (AMf, eftativ, 'meat' 

106. oro/ amv, * flour,' ' meaL' £L twro, Offo, 

107. wmoTt * paste*' ' dough.' E. cftomer (?> 

108. «uu2H mo^ ' wine.' E. im^L 

109. ocAtwr maWie, ' spirits,' lit 'evil wine.' 

110. td, • vegetable oil.' K. tehl, ' oil* 
111 telaman, *& churn ' 

112. luth, hul, ' milk ' Bl. dud ; E. i;iu(Z. 

1 13. thidaf, thxdai f, ' sour milk.* 

114. (jiwraf, qerav, ' a town.' E. Iher, 'a house,' pi. Uiera. 

115. !iar, kar, '& house.' K. 7"/-; Bl. ghar ; E. kher. 

116. ch(n'vavi f/ieiinv, 'a stall,' 'a stable,' lit. 'an ass shed.' 

117. sduth u, ' a camp kitchen/ ' a cookiug-place dug out.' 

118. bar, 'a door.* 

119. vtd-itv, * a hole in the roof to let the smoke out.' 

120. vah irq, ' an axe ' ; from the verb mhd, ' to strike.' 

121. vah mj, ' matches.' 

122. katel, ' soot.' 

12a Uhi, 'a yiUa^e.' K. deh ; Syr. deht. 

124. thencwt * earth/ ' place ' ; also ' a market/ ' a street/ ' phjsio.' 

125. vorov pany, * the sea.' E. haro pant. 

126. for, ' a stone.' E. bar, 

127. r<rf;'fiie.* 

128. no^kw/fire.' 

129. lavavii, *fire,' 'fuel'; from the verb lavavdt *to heat' 

See No. 211. 

130. ^aihr^, ^ahri, ' a sieve/ ' a riddle.' E. iomi ; Bl. SimrL 

131. Senli, ' the sides of a sieve.' 

132. sihri, 'a basket' 

133. antazi(\ 'a basket/ 

134. rha nth, ' a sack.' 

135. kaihre, hihr\ hin\ 'a stick,' ' a tree/ 'a coffin/ or anything 

that is made from wood. English Gjps^- koH, ' a thorn.'} 

136. ksic, ' soap.' 

137. giin, 'a coffin,' ' a bed/ 
13<S. konfjach, ' a s]^oon.' 

139. iv/ri, ' a knife/ K. ceri; P.A. ichuri ', E, iwri, 

140. «u«, • a needle.' 

141. hemd'U, ' a rope,' ' a cord ' ; from Umikdt baridd, with Armenian 

suffix t& See No. 232. 
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142. phariS, pariS, ' dress/ ' clothes * ; from verb pharel, Na 187. 
148. tiachiol, tittkul, * a hat' Miwt not be eonfused with Na 58. 

144. bavhait bavgaJI, ' boots,' ' leather ' ; from pav, bav. See No. 47. 

145. {fam, 'leather.' 

146. nucht, ' paper.' 

147. 8u, 'cold.' 

148. thuli, ' snow ' ; also ' earth/ ' dust' 

149. mwhaf, ' a rouble.' 

150. charrav, ' money ' 

151. chlfiv, ' sense,' ' intellect' 

152. gam, kam, ' a business/ ' a thing.' £. kava, hova, 

153. les, • life.' 

154. midel, ' death ' ; lit ' to die.' £L mido, ' dead/ ' a corpea' 

155. eudaf, * sleep.' 

156. aol,9dl,'& word,' 'hearing.' E. aohoU, ' a whistle.' 
167. giuvav, kilav, * a song.' £. gila, 

158. duiaaeh'tMi, * absoDB,' 

159. wuuhaf, 'lUness.' 

100. gahin, 'time,' 'day'; iH gahSn, 'to-day'; vakwin gaMn, 
'yesterday erening'; Um gahin, * two days'; qeUhi gahin, 
'marriage day ' ; hevanq gaMn, 'last year.' 

161. vidadvhin, ' by night' ' to-morrow.' 

162. yratukinqa, ' by day/ ' to-day.' E. mtt (?). 

163. valavin, 'in the OTening.' 

164. hoad, 'here/ 'hither.' 

165. Hnys, ' half; from verb (Hn, 'to cut' 

166. buJiu, 'much.' Bl. buha; P. A. buJiUy K huhu. 

167. gughvi, ' cold.' 
108. ac/i rar, ' bad.' 

169. Tivf'bijar, 'unclean.' 

170. i-orov, ' big,' ' headman.' E. haro, 

171. (jilav, 'quick,' 'swift.' 

172. chilmilav, ' anointed '(?). 
17.3. ^(A-rt:;, ' sour/ ' acid.' 

174. kihu, gihu, ' well,' ' healthy.' 

1 75. leqUavat, ' beautiful.' 

176. MimeZ, 'good/ 

177. tt6m, • upon/ ' over.' P.A. opre ; & upro, apro, pro. 

178. Aev, ' thiii,"he.' FX hui, he, 

179. hewxk, 'hither/ 'here.' 

180. havi, ' anew/ ' afresh/ ' again.' 
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181. jxirjxir, 'opposite,' ' in face of.' 

182. geMuk, ' how much,' • how many.' 
18a 6(Uton, ' together.' 

184 ihagM, <to break/ 'to smash.' 

185. nkld^ * to awake/ ' to go out' 

186. dov^tuhU, * to wash oneseUl' 

187. phmtd, ' to be clothed.' 

188. to wear.' 

189. md, ' to cut out ' (of garmentsX 
190L yrtmihd, * to boil.' 

191. mda fel, ' to deep.' 

192. polofel, ' to be silent' ; polofezir, ' silence.' 

193. eanUikarel, * to do ' ; from samel and karel. 
19k besd, 'to enter' 

195. tjel, 'to go ' ; tjem, ' I go/ ' will go.' P.A. djami ; Syr. jdmi; 

E. <lja>'ii. 

196. b'qcl, " to see.' E. dikau, dikhel. 

197. chftfhrl^ ' to cat.' P.A. khami; E. chava. 

198. pi< ' to drink.' K. piaUfpieL 

199. vrMd, ' to sit.' E. fjeM. 

200. uthluf'J. ' to ri.se,' ' to stand up.' E. uUidiva, 

201. vahd, ' to .strike.' P.T. valiem, ' I beat.' 

202. 8uii to lie down,' *to fall ill/ *to sleep.' P.A. aiivomi; 

£. eovdva. 

203. to give'; give-' Kddva^dd. 

204. dtasel, * to rejoice/ ' to laugh.' E. asdm. 

205. ]^ndt pandt 'to speak,' ' to say.' £. phemd. 

206. iMumAi^,'tofa]lilL' K noavo^o, ' ilL' 

207. Sid, ' to go.' See §d. No. 195. 

208. hwrd, ' to strike.' R kwrd. 

209. and, 'to bring/ 'to carry'; wneva, 'I bring/ 'will bring'; 

a^z, * he brought ' ; on^, ' bring.' P.A. mimi \ E. wnAva, 

210. K<rZ, ^iAeZ/totake/'tobuy/ E. 2atKi, 'to take'; aoristfjiom. 

211. lavavel, * to heat/ ' to bum/ E. alavdva (Pasp. 132). 

212. avd, 'to come'; AxtvimsAnfr-arem, 'I come/ 'will coma' 

E. nvdva. 

213. tlijirem. inrcm, (birnn, 'I have'; ?<" tharem, 'I have not,' 

214. ■ to sell.' P.A. t'uA-?u?/ii,; 6i^7i.(iva. 

215. <jn l, • to sing.' 

216. uca rel, ' to hug,' ' to hide/ ' to conceal.' E. ucardva. 

217. AxiM, ' to put in/ ' to immerse.' 
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2ia mfttK ' to die.' R tmOo, < dead.' 

219. rovd, ' to weep/ * to bellow ' ; ku-rovem, ' I weep/ ' will weep.' 

P.T. twem; 'E.rovdva. 
230. ^amd, *to know'; ^omea, 'thou knowest/ P. A. t^amm, 

djcm4nU\ 'E,didmawL 

221. harel, ' to do/ ' to finish.' P. A. leker, kerami ; K ibmim 

222. solikard, ' to speak.' See No. 156, 0o2. 

223. synqlel, ' to know.' 

224. manfjd, 'to beg/ 'to wish.' K. maiigiMa, 'to desire'; 

E. rnaufjava. 

225. nfffdel, ' to strip.' E. 7ianfj<do, 'naked/ 

226. tuiHuhel, ' to run.' E. rui.st't ra. 

227. v6ab'U ' to send.' E. bHava, 

228. dtt&i, • to quarrel/ 

229. parparutvil, ' to resist/ * oppose.' See Na 181, ponrpaw, 

230. ma/Hcarel, 'to kilL* E. war+Z-vt/v^. 

231. man^ukHf ' to remain/ ' to stay/ ' to be left' 

232. bomthd, * to lie/ ' to bind.' £. phtmd, bcmd&va, 
238. ug^, ' to uncover/ ' to unloose.' 

234. jore^/to find/ 'to detect' 

235. Md, * to flow/ ' to leak.' 

236. ISvndt * to cut,' ' to sever/ P. A. ichvnimi ; E. /frndwiu 

237. ni0(?X' give.' 

238. navez (from avel), ' he is gone.' See No. 212. 

{To be continued.) 



VII.— ISAAC HEBON 

HEN Isaac Heron crosses the field to meet a visitor he is a 

picturesque figure in his Hat-topped felt hat and green coat 
close-buttoned to the neck — an old friend, cut years ago from 
su})ertine cloth by the best Doncaster tailor ; now a little less green 
than once it was, but by no means shabby ; exactly the coat that 
an old Romani gentleman of tjiste would wear when he wishes to 
sit on the grass and contemplate his horses. And as he approaches, 
his dignified stoop, his decided mouth, the marvellous complex of 
wrinkles which covers his face, and, at last, the spirit of uncon- 
troUable mischief that sparkles from his restless eyes, proclaim 
him one of the finest living specimens of a Oypsy of the old 
school. 

The heartiness of his greeting, respectful as between equals, 
VOL. I.— NO. in. B 
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and, yrhaa acquaintance has ripened, his reminiscences, expressed 
concisely and distinctly articulated, bis humour and appreciation 
of humour, and his politely suspicious attitude towards strangers, 
confirm the first impression. And true Gypsy he is, as all may 
read who possess The Dialect of the English (hjpsies, written by 
Dr. Bath Smart — an old friend of Isaac's of whom he often speaks 
— and Mr. Crofton, where on page 254 thoy will find that his 
parents were Neabei Heron and Sintl his wife, Sorrow's instructress 
in deep Romani, and may besides study his compositions in the 
broken Romani tongue, ' The Three Words,' ' The Chose,' and ' Ike's 
Dog.' And if the visitor be one whose enthusiasm for the people 
of Little Egypt was inspired by George Borrow, he may spend 
an interesting hour chattily about his hero with one who knew 
him and describes him graphically as 'almost a giant — a very 
noble-looking gentleman, as it might be the Mayor of England.' 



VIIL— WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by John Sampson . 
No. a. OGsnrSMOBX 

Another of Matthew Wood's stories, and among those of which I gave Frank 
Oroome tnoslatiaiis tw his Oyptif Fotk-TaUi. He had indeed before that xead 

most of them in Romani from my original note-books, which I had brought with 
me to Eilinlutrirh at his request, fin^mie was probaUly the only Enylinhiiian tlien 
living who cuuki have read them at all, and it was pleasant to see him devouring 
tale after tale, pausing now and then to discuss some unfamiliar phrase, or breaking 
into admiration at some idiomatic turn, findin;.', as I myself did, 'All the charm of 
all the k'ili often flowering; in a lonely word.' His mind dwelt iniu-h on the past ; 
hiirdly one of my records of coovcraations but seemed to call up some reminiscence 
spoken or unspoken — 'The Maces used to say that You begin to hear that word 
about Lincoln and lose it about Suffolk. I think at one time <^ mj lifo I most 
have cum i>cd in every ( utity in England.' He spoke with meditative conviction, 
as one thinking aloud, of tlie unprofiting exchange he had made in surrendering 
the call of the road, the ramble, the rustling woods for the bonds of the house- 
dweUer, the career of the scholar. *The other was the onlj life that suited me, 
the only happy days I have known. I ought n- ver to have eome back -, it was all 
a mistake.' Hr sometimes an abrupt que>iion showed where his thoughts were 
roving. ' How do your Woods say "I should scorn to do such a thing" ? ' ' Xinot te 
kerav 'jataveg.' ' Yes, yes, that's right ; I first heard thtt way of putting it from 
Issie, but of course in her broken English Romanes, not perfectly like that.' 

But what seemed strange to myself — little of a folk-lorist then or now — was to 
finil that Grt)ome attached far less value to the ancient forms of spee. h in which 
these tales were delivered, than to the tales themselves for their own tuike. I had 
not leaUied then, though as a lover of lus In Qip$y Tente I should have done, how 
eaity and pevdstent had been his interest in foUc-lore ; and it was only a year or 
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two later, wben on a sadden IKendly impulse be lent me the whole of his eariy 

manuscripts, that I comprchemk-.l fully the learning and devotion which had ^one 
to the {HTfectin.,' of his Gypiy Folk-Talfs. To this work I refer the reader for his 
notes and comments upon this particular story (pp. Ixxvi-vii, 197, 254), where he 
oompares it with Oamphell of Islay's * Battle of the Mcds* and other Gypsy and 
Ctontile TW«UHia To these may be added a new -variant which I came upon 
recently in Conor Ma^niire's 'Western FolkTalcs ' contril>uti<l to The New I rtl and 
Revuic. This story, tailed 'The Man with tiie Baf,'s,' ha.H the incidents of curd- 
playing, going to hnd the ca-stle, and b«ing carried over the water by a swan, all of 
whidi axe wanting in CampbelL 

Re-reading this text shows me that I oiuitted ^m my list of phonetic syml>o1.s 
<r representing d + h,as in an Irishninn's pronunciation of the W4wd * ladder.' Ihia 
sound of course only occurs in a few loan-words. 



0 GrInO MUrS 

Odctl sas^ vcirdSijero,^ tdmd 
mv/rS, (a butidkerl. Akdva murS 
f<as bdro icdimdyero I verfUnsa. 
Kek as km^TUM Us; Kw'ltu 

Oddi 'vfda r&i Ja yO, t& *vUa 
ari f komdra, Bakerdi lav 6 
dux hJUmia, **Veaa U UdiaV 
6 T&i jm&da i tarni mwriSitii; 
d verdi 908 'pre mia&U, 'Aim* 
xo^'o t&mo mwrg, 

Ake ltdina C diki, 6 vdr- 
dirferd hUrd&B % res, 0 rdi 

puctds I Jak^ste : ' Sa vo "kova 
lesa tu ? ' ' Kariitis me t*' Id 
Jili^f n oktH.' So kt'ka^ peiidds d 
lav, oddi sas filUin. 

Ak'd rdi junidds I Jakeski : 
* Lesa vavir kdihen?' * Aiia* 
Xo6*o Jak. Ok'O dut keUna 
'kand, t'o rdi. kdrdds les. Td 
XoSi rdi: 'Mua te CcUda mirl 



The Green Mak 

There was a mill, a young 
man, and his maid-servant. 
This man was a great player 
with the cards. No one oould 
beat him; he beat aU. 

Theie eame a gendeman to 
him, and he came into the room. 
The two had a word together. 
*Wilt thou play?' asked the 
gentleman of the young man; 
the cards were on the table. 
'Yes,' quoth the young man. 

Lo 1 the twain were playing. 
The miller beat the gentleman. 
The gcntleniiin asked Jack: 
' Whut thing wilt thou have?' 
' I would have a castle yonder.' 
As soon as he said the word, 
there was a castle. 

The gentleman said to Jack : 
' Wilt have another game ? ' 
'Yes,' quoth Jack. Behold! 
the twain were playing, and 
the gentleman beat him. And 



' cd6l sas] for »as, Eng. ' there was.' 

* vdrdUijtrS] W. Rom. has vdrdd beside vdr6, * floor.' V^MUiftrd ataoda both for 
' mill ' and ' miller.* But IB this tale we hear no more either of the mill or the 

maid-servant. 

* fala]s*soon,' Eng. Gyp. Asia. The same word ooeon in the phrase ker heka, 
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fiUiHn. Mm nav H 6 OrinO quoth the gentleman: *Thoa 
MM Ujiv^ 'fi Kddakd Tern, must find my castle. My name 

Ta teni ' taidaa miri JiliMn is The Green Man Who Lives in 
an^ berS td divis, Hndva to No Man's Land. And if thou 
iera' dost not find my castlo in a year 

and a day, I will cut oft' thy head.' 
0 rero>^}(da. AVo Jak jifh'tp- Time passed. Behold Jack set 
'skl^ te rOdtl 'koJa ^ m o rse'sl J top off on horseback to seek for this 
i grff<ke dumd. (ins dur <liist<t, man. He went far enough, and 
td HI (d bard iv. liatl^ 'vlds there was cokl and deep snow. 
ioplesii. Bokcdd sas'lo. DilHds Night came upon him. He was 
hita K-er poS o drom, td 'vids hungry. He saw a httle house 
tali from pesko grdi td g'as k'6 near the road, and he got off 
ffuddr, Kwrdde 0 gnddr, his horse and went to the door. 

He knocked at the door. 
Ml bita ptMTi *vela *vH k€yO, Lo ! a little old woman came 
PuMb d Jak vodritkL *Aua* out to hm Jack asked for 
Xp6*i pwn,*av <vrl' BMa a bed. 'Tes,' quoth the old 
yog, I pa/r% in Jak vakerina woman, 'come in!' He sat 
kUomia, t pwir% leSd&B xohin I down by the fire. The old 

woman and Jack talked to- 
om^jwnMaatrtMmwrSt&le^o gether. The old woman got 
nav 908 0 OrM M'SrS U jivHa supper for Jack. Jack asked 
ari KekMS Tern, *Nd,' the old woman whether she 
purl, * kekdr hmd4m me o nav. knew about a man whose name 
Mukdva tut te junia ari 'mrla was The Green Man Who Lives 
te i cele temdake kwdrtdris in No ^fan's Land. ' No,' quoth 
jun&aa' the old woman, 'never have I 

heard the name. I will let thee 

know in the morning, if a quarter 

of the whole world know.* 
*Tf% I *sarla lile x^jU'v. T In the morning they had 
pwrl ffafi avrt (d Kdrddn I Jakes breakfast. The old woman went 
*wH» I kid era saa avrt poS o out and called Jack. The ladder 
gud4r. I purf rfns opri, td top was out by the door. The old 
o Jeer, td pwrdida o h/omus.^ woman went up, and upon the 

house, and blew the horn. 

* (enn» *nnle8s,* UU * if not.' * anl^mdrl 

^ jal<i/t^fl-i] accent of r»pid hpetch= jdla p^kl, 

* '/ru/a] obi. case of 'hn-a \\nvi\ adjectivftUy. 
' ro//J loc. for nom. as in Eng. Gyp. 

' Aormw] The true word Htj w nnluowii to th« W. Oypaiea. 
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Ake gdji *imuL Pu&dslende Lo t the people weie ooming. 

an% jwninaa d Jt&ndl— f jmri She aeked them whether they 

^enSa nav leyi — ani jxmdnas knew or had heard — the old 

triiAul akdi'a mu.r.i ' Lesko nav woman said the name to them 

8i O Grind MurS te jirela ari — whether they knew about this 

Kekdsko Tern.' ' Nd,' ■)(i)ct gdji, man. * His name is The Green 

kekdr na swiuU 0 iiav, GiU Man Who Lives in No Man's 

peyi gdji. Land.' ' No,' quoth the people 

they had never heard the name. 

The people departed. 
P'urdide % purl pdpaU. The old woman blew again. 

jik'i I'erikU 'vena 'kand ki yoi. Lol the birds were coming to 

F'uitds i ^erikUnde ani juiidnas her now. She asked the birds 

6 Sundi 'jesavd^ murS, O Grind whether they knew or had heard 

MurS te jivAa ari KehieJco Tem, of such a man, The Green Man 

KekS^ na Swndi o nav. *Jan Who Lives in No Man's Land. 

Wmufi 'hamd.* Jcma penQi. They had never heard the nAine. 

'Now begone r They flew away. 
Akl puH rakerila i JahiacL. The old woman talked widi 

'St man ^en dwredir. Jd Jtudk, 'Further on I have a 

oM; ^m&a ySi tvM dQ/redh, sister. Go there; shewillspeak 

ivmA ydC haitedir fia ao jwn&va further to thee, she knows more 

me. Zs mlrd grdi, id muk Ur6 than I know. Take my horse, 

'hdi* lyda U» Imtaa* tuv, td and leave thine here.* She gave 

pukadda lea te v/erd i hUsa him a ball of thread, and told 

pari i greske kandd, Ojd kedds him to throw the ball over the 

0 Jak, (d y'aa peski, horse's ears. Jack did so, and he 

set off. 

'Vitis k'd ker, ojd sa r atlas He came to the house, just 

1 fmrl Ifski. I jmri kardds d as the old woman had told him. 
Jak ari d ker. ' 6errla '^ X^'^ woman called Jack into 
pwri, ' mi penidkd grdi dUcdm the house. ' I havo not seen my 
leekek! sister's horse for a long time/ 

quoth the old woman. 
didda d grdi ari % stanya. He put the horse in the 

/ pwri Ua/rd&a i Jakes ari d ker stable. The old woman called 

te Id xpf^* 0 dm beiti tali Jaok into the house to have 

ki miadU id %onaa. Kedi te supper. The two sat down at 

*Jcemv6, from adv. stem nit-. 

^ butm] a luan-word which I caouot refer to iU source. 
* itrria} loiiietiiitea SrHasUL * din.' iL 200. 
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%<m. 0 d&l rakerinaa kUa/nfy. 
O Jak puJSt&8 I puridtS an% 
jwnilaa 0 fwndds 0 nav, 0 Jak 
•jtmdds 9 nav lakl — 0 Ort/no 
MM te jivdas arri KdcitkH 
T*em. *Nd* puri, 'kekdr 
na sundom 'JesavG nav. Mak- 
dva tat te juiids 'ire 'sarla' 
OiU aire o vodri} 



Ri 1 •ena pen ari 'sarla. 0 dui 
*vili tali, (a, j^onas 2^^V'^ ;;^o?>^?i. 
Kedi. Ak'l puri jaUt 'rrl. 
K^drdds I Jakes avrf. Ak'i 
pUTi jala Cfpri i lad era (a 
jni/rd^ o kornuB, 

AhipoS o tem 'vda, 'VUi ki 
yOi. P'tUtda lends anf jtmdnaa 
3 Swndi trvM o wSH. I purl 
pendda leskd nav — 0 OrinO 
Mwrg U jivdas cm <f Kekfyko 
Tern, Nd, kekSr na fundS 6 
nav. *JantwmitfV 

Ak^i jmri jiurdel o hontufi 
pdpalS. Akt pos 6 cerikle ari 
r> (em 'rile kl pari. l^xuHns 
Irndean 't juninas o Sumli f rusid 
'jcsarO mv.r.^. ' Lesko na.f sT 0 
Grind Mu rs te j iv^la ari Kekesko 
Tern* Nd, kckdr Sumdi 6 nav. 
*Jan twnUyi 'hand.' 

* Av arS, Jak. vm n }>r n , td 
nl junil y&i, ndi 'ddi kek te 
jwnin* Li mvrd grdi, Jak^ td 
* vorfrd nuMC. UM»-words in -o* 1 



the table and ate. They had 
done eating. The two talked 
together. Jack asked the old 
woman whether she knew or 
had heaxd the name. Jack said 
the name to her — The Green 
Man Who Lives in No Man's 
Land. 'No,' quoth the old 
woman, ' never have I heard 
such a name. I will let thee 
know in the morning.' They 
went to their beds. 

In the morning they dressed 
themselves. The two came 
down, and ate their breakfast. 
They had done. The old woman 
went out She called Jack. 
The old woman went up the 
ladder and blew the horn. 

Lo! half the world were 
coming. They came to her. 
She asked them whether they 
knew or had heard about the 
man. The old woman said 
his name — The Green Man Who 
Idves in No Man's Land. No, 
they had never heard the name. 
* Begone ! ' 

The old woman blew the 
horn again. Lo '. half the birds 
in the world came to the old 
wonian. She asked them whether 
they knew or had heard of such 
a man. ' His name is The Green 
Man Who Lives in No Man's 
Land.' No, they had never heard 
the name. ' Begone now ! ' 

'Come in, Jack. I have a 
sister, and if she know not, there 
are none who know, fiide my 
Mrm the pliml in nnMoonted A. 
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muk mo peuidkd grdi akdi, LS hone. Jack, and leaTe my 

hutm tav fd v/er Id pari i sister's horse here. Take a ball 

greaki kandd.' Ojd kedda, of thread and throw it over the 

horse's ears.' He did so. 

Ak'o k'o K-er'kand. 'Kdi som Now he was coming to the 

I jm rt'iUr [ten top d (jwldr. house. Here was the eldest sister 

DiK-tl'iH t(q} 6 Jak te 'velas. at the door. She looked upon 

• Oke mo jfenidkogrd i : na dikoin Jack as he came. ' There is my 

lea kek bdro t^eros. Ci d grdi are sister's horse : I have not seen 

i siauya, (d de lea x^aidn* Td him for a great while. Put the 

*jd kedde 6 Jak, horse in the stable, and give him 

food.' And Jack did so. 

Ak'i puri kdrdds JakAs arS The old womAQ called Jack 

6 Her te lei 'ypbdn. 0 dui beJU into the house to have supper. 

taU ki misdUi. Dui x<^ ^ The two sat down at the table. 

AVo Jak TokeHSUi i pmiAuLt t& The two ate and had dona 

^ud^ofif^'tMi^ZasdniAiI j^'tfSd'uS Jack talked with the old 

mMitkonokv. * Nd^ 'xpF%pv/i% woman, and asked whether she 

*ktkdr na iwaddwas^ me kek, knew the name of such a man. 

Muh&va tut U jwfhia aibri *daHa,* * No,' quoth the old woman. ' I 

QiUarivodH'homd, have never heard it I will 

let thee know in the morning/ 
They went to their beds now. 

I puriYaa opri ar'l'sarlUffd In the morninp; the old 

kela yog, (d Hdds i kekdvi 'pre woman got up, made a fire, put 

ytMl, fa kdrdds top I JakMl te the kettle on the fire, and called 

't el tidi o po<loH. 'Jdkedds. Ki Jack to come downstairs. He 

misdll te lei pesko ^oljen. Kede. did so. He came to the table to 

0 Jak Cl puri, a dill he.^^na k'i have his breakfast. They had 

yog. 0 Jak (uvyer4la peaki done. Jack and tlio old woman 

awedla. both sat by the fire. Jack was 

smoking his pipe. 

Ak'd Jak rakerda purtdaa. Jack talked with the old 

/ pari 'ras opri td 'vri g'as, woman* The old woman got 

Kd/rdda Jak^s avri. Ak'i puri up and went out She called 

jcda 'pre ladem t& pwrdide 6 Jack. The old woman went 

homua. up the ladder and blew the 

horn. 

AhiadrigdjS arid tern 'vUi Lo! all the people in the 

ki Fu&da lende ami jwrU" world came to her. She asked 

' AmdtfHMU] example of the rare pluperfect. 
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HOB truiul akdva mM, I puH them wHedier they knew about 
^end&8 0 nav Qrfma this man. The old woman said 

MiMI te jivdoB ari Kehisiks the name to them— The Greoi 
Tern, Nd, hdear na iwndi 6 Man Who laves in No Man's 
nav. * J<m twnUr^l* x'H 1 1^''^* Land. No, they had never 
I gdji gili i^cyi, heaid the name. 'Begone!' 

quoth the old woman. The 
people departed. 
* AShita,Jak! Kardvamesdr 'Wait a little. Jack! I will 
6 ^eriJcU kd si ari d fnn.' Fur- call all the birds that are in the 
dids i juLvi d horn an jmpaU. world.' The old woman blew 
Al-e mr % rrrihie 'vena kl yOT. the horn again. Lo ! all the 
P'u/:t('tH If'udt anl juiit nos 'kdi birds came to her. She asked 
sas 'jcsavd jiiurl ' P't mh a me them whether they knew where 
leako n<ir,n Grliid Mur§tejivdla was such a man. 'I will tell 
ari Ktkexko T em.' SdricerikU you his name, The Green Man 
pendi * Nd; hekdr na hmd4 o Who Lives in No Man's Land.' 
nav. All the birds said ' No/ they had 

never heard the name. 
Ak'i purl 'vela taU id ^ae The old woman came down 
ari pd 1 lil te diM oni eaeedri and opened her book to see 
(erikU od6%, L'atids *tre o lU whether all the birds were there. 
MS yeH ierikid pdU. She found in the book that there 

was one bird left 
Mi j>u/H jala avr( j)dpaU The old woman went back 
Uip oHir ta pwrdxAs 6 kcmvs upon the house and blew the 
pdpalS, Ai^oSerihUf'vela. Egloa horn again. Lo! the bird cama 
90840, Fu&daUster^KMktnas, It was the eagle. She asked 
juk^ ^jeaavi hdri hwdilar him: 'Dog! where wert thou 
'^omoa me ki 'jesavo mfirs. such a great while ? ' 'I was with 
'Ffefni me i Grlne Mr>r.^'ske a certain man. I have come 
Tnnlntt te j'l rehi uri K>'Uskd from the land of The Green Man 
Tern.' P'ldculos 'kdi 8a8. ' Jd Who Lives in No Man's Land.' 
tuki. Oke sdr te wo7it6dva me He told where it was. 'Begone! 
tejund: That is all I want to know.' 

'Av ari, Jak, te pend tuki. 'Come in, Jack, that I may 
Milk m/j penidkd grdi akdi, fa tell thee. Leave my sister's 
le mirO grdi; td le butaa tat\ id horse here, and ride my horse; 
tufer Id pdii i greske kamdd* and take a ball of thread, and 

throw it over the horse's ears.' 

> pS\ riiort forai of ptak6. 
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Oida d Jak top i gret^di dwmiS, Jack got on honebaok. And 

Ta x^''^ ^ Jakdaki: *Md quoih the old woman to Jack: 

Said Si f mejal^o grdi. DiKdaa 'Touch nothing! let the horse 

id, Jdk, hard 2>idos, top u piUo8 go. Jack, thou 'It see a great 

trin jHirni ('erikU ; av tali (a lake, on the lake three white 

yard tut po.s 0 ]>ill<>s. DiJctsa birds; get down and hide thee 

akdla trin pdrni reriJdS te 'veiut by the lake. Thou 'It see these 

po.<e tuti, (a rizer^n lerje porrd three white birds come nigh 

talS, (a jcnia te (ov^n pen. Dui thee, and shake their feathers 

jana ari o pTdos te idvSn pen, down, and go to bathe. Two 

fi pah nil Yelatdriz'r^i porrd will go into the lake to bathe, 

taU. 0 trin {ovdna pen. AS and the last will stay and shake 

opr6 tola, Jiik,td jd tale o porrd, her feathers down. The three 

ta riger len. 'Vela ydi H tu will bathe. Get up then, Jack; 

t& wmMa IM porrd. Ma tH go, take her feathers and keep 

de len, P'en laH te rigerA twt them. She will come to thee 

pairddl 5 p&Loe H tola dacUaki and want her feathera Give 

fiUHnJ them not Tell her to carry 

thee over the lake to her fiather'a 

castle.' 

Cfd hedde, CFas 6 Jak ta He did so. Jack went and 

VatidaOplUoe'dd€*kdipenda»i found the lake where the old 

puH. Kama i palani iertlM woman had said. When the 

g^ae 're o pvlos, S&rdda o Jak last bird went into the lake, 

laJ^ pm'rd. Jack stole her feathers. 

' Riger tu Tnan pdrdnl 0 'Carry me over the lake to 

pulos ki tire dadtski jilisin!' thy father's castle ! ' 'No,' quoth 

* Nd,' ^^ot'e yoi, ' ndi riian kek she, ' I have no father.' 'Yes,' 

dad.' 'Aua,' x^'^ 'Nd,' quoth Jack. *No,' quoth she 

2(pSe pdpali. again. 

Ake y&l rovSlu: wontsSla Lo ! she wept: she wanted the 

leske* porrd. * Riger tH man feathers from him. 'Carry nie 

parddl o pvlos ; lesa tu tl over the lake ; thou shalt have 

pcrrd.' ' Av top m irO dumO. thy feathers.' ' Gtot on my back. 

Ma tu pen mi dad4dk^, ka/na Tell thou not my father, when 

jeaa 'pre k^ JUiHn, te mi thou goest up to the castle, that 

rigerddm tut pd/rddl o puloe* I carried thee over the lake.' 

* me Jot] imp. 8rd per. sing, when me:xnuk, L«. muL Cp. Pott, i. 368 ; pMp., 
p. 88 pamtn ; Gilliat-Smith, J. G. L. A, New 8«ri«e, I. 188. There is littto or no 

diatinotinn of meaning between the forms mf inl, mf jan, and tf JftI, (e Jan. 

^ ifJx} looki like a mistake for laid, but isn't. She wanted the feathers that 
won now hii booMot he had stolen them. 
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Rigerdds les pdrddl, t& hama 
rigerdda le$ pSrddl, 6 pAmd 
ierUeUf 'vids ^dmi rdn^ 

jU(?d Jak jala opri HfiUHn. 

Cfids k'u^ guddr. Kurdda d 
(jvAdr. Ak'o rdi 'vela 
' L'atidn 6 K'er, Jak! Yek o 
mJi'i raid - sds fit. •<((.' ' Md 
raker, (liKoia led- olrudi.' ' Av 
air^' Dlds les ^ohdn. 0 rdi 
pendds U'ski te THjer^l i stanyu' 
' Te lie kesa tu akavd, to Serd 'vela 
HndiU* 

Ak'o Jak tdrdidM jye^ki ^o^^a 
tekeli butl. USerdUie yek Suvla 
pa/rdi avrit tS, m trin *vdaiB 're. 
CFaa 6 Jak JHnd. Ufyrdda € 
haya* tall USerdda tdU, t& 
hOtdataU, Kind, 

Kama sig ak*% rdni 'vda^ € 
tS/medfr rdm,%, AmUds ;^o&^}i. 
* AS opri, Jak, (a ^d.* AKo Jak 
*ida *pri ta xcla. Kama x^l^t^^, 
f 8tam,ya ms luierdf, rigerdd sdr 
avrf. ' Md ^^6 pen, Jak, mi 
dadeskx te knna8 me cUcdi turn.' 

Ak'o jniro rdi 'vela avrt fa 
jala arS i stanya. 'Jwnd me, 
Jak, te miri aii aas turn.' ' Nd 
diUdm me kek t% 6di, Ndi 6% na 



She carried lum over, and when 
she had carried him over, the 
white bird turned into a young 
lady. 

Jack went up to the castle. 

He went to the door. He 

knocked at the door. Lo! the 
master came out ' Hast fouud 
the house. Jack ? Then one of 
my daughters has been with 
thee.' ' No more of thy talk, 
I have seen none of them.' 
' Come in.' He gave him food. 
The master told him to clean 
out the stable. ' An thou do 
not, thy head shall be cut o9t' 

Jack pulled off his coat to 
do the work. For one spadefiil 
that he threw out, three came 
in. He grew tired. He threw 
the thii^ down. He threw it 
down, and sat down. He was 
tired. 

Presently the lady came, the 

youngest lady. She brought 
food. 'Get up, Jack, and eat' 
Jack got up and ate. While 

he was eating, the stable was 

cleansed — all the dirt was carried 
out. 'Jack, tell thou not my 
father that I was here with 
thee.' 

The old master came out 
and went into the stable. ' I 
know, Jack, that my daughter 
was with thee.' 'I have not 



^ ti] (John Ro>>crt8'!>i u). A pronunciation of the definite arlielft at iMifc m 
usual u o, though I generally write the latter. 

* ytli o miri raid] Welsh idiom. Cp. Welsh un o J'y merchtd used in place of 
the tme lUwMni constraotion fftM mtri iuUndit Ut * on* front my dMghten.' 

> fojftt] taninine of kova, * thing,* agroeiQg in gondor with Arate. 
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jund. Jnmd me H opri H M,* seen thy daughter. Nought do 
OidapeaHrdi, I know. I know nought of 

thy daughter.* The master went 
away. 

Avrf'vtd$5Jak, Kama tig Out came Jack. Presently 

ak'6 rdi avripdpcUS, td Mrddai the master was out again, and 

Jakds. ^&lman ruM. Wimtadva he called Jack. *! have treM 

tvi te Sinds ten manke^ j^^^ ^^^^ I want thee to cut down 
divds.' Ak'o dui 'kand jana, te before midday.' Now the two 
eikavel i rukd, (a hdre rukd sas. went that he might point out 
* OhdcQTi^ Jak / dikesa len / ' the trees, and great trees they 
' AvUf xo^'o JoJc were. 'There they are, Jack! 

dost see them ? ' ' Yes/ quoth 

Jack. 

fl Jak tdrdd I t-oxo. Per- Jack pulled off his coat. He 
radds^ trin rvM. * Te voa kerS felled three trees. ' If I were at 
mirdB oddl: merdva me cikdi.' home I would die there: I will 
BeSlda taU, HdviLas, I ta/m^ die here.' He sat down. He 
rttnf v'cw hi yd peski ycbefndaa. wept The young lady came to 
*A6 opri, Jak, ta li t5 j^M^ him with his dinner. ' Bise up, 
OJak'xclak. KeddaUxo^ Jack, and get thy dinner.' Jack 

ate. He had done eating. 

'Aiopr^Jdk' 'daeoprifta *RiBe up. Jack' He arose, 
dUi&B d rukd bAt tali, ' Md ta and he saw the trees all down, 
^en, Jak, me dadieH, te Somas * Jack, do not tell my father that 
me tuaa. Mo dad puMa tuH I was with thee. My &ther 
cmf Sonuu me ttisa. Pen tuya * will ask thee whether I was with 
"JVa."' Irdnij'aa'^peaki. thee. But say thou "No."' The 

lady went away. 

Ak'o purO rdi 'vela 'kand. The old master came now. 
'Aua,Jak,jundva me te ycK- o ' Yes, Jack, I know that one of 
miri kiid saa tusa* * Md pen my daughters was with thee.' 
X(yx}h€n: jmid me rl truant tl 'Do not tell a lie: I know 
6aid, kek oUvdL* 0 dui 'vena nought about thy daughters, 

* matil-f'] ' before ' in point of time = r(int. Bom. tnat aii'ile. 

' oLek'dn.'] ' There they are ! ' Parallel forms are oktk'oi, ' there she is,' okeJc'dv, 
'there he ia.' Cp. iUoakekov, 'here he aktk'iji, 'here she is,' akek'un, 'here 
they are.' 

' perradds] irom perravdva, ' I fell,' causative of perrdva, ' I fall.' 

* /r/ya1=: ' and thou,' 'thou,' 'thou thyself.' The emphatic forms of the let and 
2Qd peruoual pronouns — mdia, pi. amdia} tdya, pU tunuiia — are commonly uacd in 
W. M in Ok. Bom. 

' to in my iiote<bodc for moro vnud gU*. 
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pdU filiHn, XoS*6 rAi: none of them.' The two came 

' Wontsdm me grchum hedi, back to the castle. ' I want a 

opri *h(H.* Td H JcMs^ barn built up there/ quoth the 

kd akAia grdma, H lee te Id master. And it is for Jack to 

yeJc parr from edr ierikU te kd build this bam, and it is for him 

f taSn} to take one feather ftom every 

bird to make the thatch. 

Kedds 0 fan oprS : sdr I ku'a He built the place up: all 

xuvuistlas. Tildas yek bita lold the thatch was lacking. He 

ceriklo ; 'yas ye/'- jiorr leste, (d caught one little red bird ; he 

muktd^ Us i>' jal prski. Dihis took one feather from it, and 

top 0 (an. Bestas tele, (d iidi let the little red bird go. He 

jwndcia lea* 80 te kel kek. looked upon the place. He 

sat down, and knew not what 

to do. 

TclU heSdUis. Ak'i rdnl 'vela There he sat. The lady came 

rautdri'inay'ridecL ' AS oprS, with his tea. ' Get up, Jack, 

Jak, (a le il muVrimdyerl' and haye thy tea.' Jack got up 

*d<i8 6 Jak opri te j(pl lea. to eat it. He had done. ' Thy 

Kedda. 'Tokovaaikedd! F'enta task is finished. Tellmy&ther, 

mf daddd^t Jak, te fia hemim,^ Jack, that thou carest not for 

hdi ledsit na peaki ia44iif^' him, nor for his daughters.' 

*Kdlik6t i>endd8 f rdM I * To-morrow,' said the lady 

JaMda^* 'Difi at imum art 6 to Jack—' There is a mountain 

pyloa,til m%a H-ld ari, Td'ddi in the lake; it is a mile in. 

*vda Serikld, tS, lodda * ydi ydro. And a bird will come thers, and 

'DotMf pendcta m5 dad tuki, Jak, will lay one egg. To-morrow 

kalikd. P^en tuya te jem te les my father should tell thee that, 

lea. Jdtuk'd pdnl; 'ddi 'cava Jack. And thou, say that thou 

we.' wilt go to get it. Go thou to 

the water ; there will I be.' 

KalilCt v'afi. 0 jairv mi To-niorrow came. The old 

pukadds i Jakeski aO aaa lea te master told Jack what there was 

* Jak6s] hen the abbreviated form of the prepositional s/oliMf — 'and it is to 
Jiick that he makes thiabarn.' 

* tt] not nncommnn vfiriant fona of <c, though I usually write the Utter. 

* ieiia} Eng. 'thatch.' 

^ Us€riM\ Uter, a word peeuliar to Eng. and W. Bom., comes from Eng. *eare* 

+ suffix -sar. 

* locela] 'to lay (an egg).' In eome Conlinentttl dialects 'to bear.' Pott, i. 429, 
Vo. 6S ; Mik., TiiL 8. Unrecorded in Eng. Rom., thovgh Frank Oroome enoe told 
me he bad heard it from Britty Lee. 
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'dovd it: Ak^d Jak les pfM 
*kafnA. B$itd8 tali. Kama tig 
aik^i rdn% 'vela ;^o6«n^ *Li 
td ypUn, Jak: Xidda te x^^' 
' Tdrde tl ^f^J^- ^'i*. «^«^>*> 

kam^sas td o eio;^ te 'vel berO.' 
'Jd ms-lO, 

Ak'o <ldi j<ni(i. 're 0 hero. 
Td 'viU k'l mfira. jala 
ojyrS kek. ' Pen m Ire ra ij uUirf I 
te 'ven lacPera te jas oprS: So 
keka penddn o Jak d hiv, oki sas 
% lacTei a te jal oprS. T"% rdni 
pendde IM-J : * Kana tu jeaa 
opri 5 podo8, U len pa la vaveT' 
kindl? Mdbiit^yeH: Muktda 
yek, (S, jxtgerd&s yeR o rdnidki 
va^uite,* lAU H ydrd. 

Ak^d d&l jana pdU, *Fen 
mC dadidt^, Jak^ kana jeaa pdU 
H fiUSin—p u^^ mO dad tute 
onC Somas im tvsa—fen tu: 
"Nd, H na jund me trvM tH 
na tl Said:** 

O fnird rdi jit ndAs: * Yek o 
miri (Uiiii sas ta-sa.' ' Nd' ^^tw'^'o 
Jak, ' dil'dm h u mi kek.' 'Si 
rruin hitd hdtl lakl ari 'mrla.' 
* Ndi keserdva nie ad H-IV 
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for him to do. 'Pooh!' quoth 
Jack, 'that is nought.' Now 
Jack went to the water. He sat 
down. Pzeeently the lady came 
with hreak&8t 'Have thy 
breakfast, Jack.' He hud done 
eating. ' Pull oft' thy shoe, 
Jack. Wish that the shoe be 
turned into a boat' So it was. 

Lo ! the twain embarked. 
And they came to the mounUiin. 
He could n«»t climb up. 'Wish my 
fingers to be turned into a ladder 
that thou mayst go up.' As soon 
as Jack said the word, there was 
the ladder to go up. And the 
kdy said to him: 'When thou 
goest up the steps, take them 
one after another. Donotfoiget 
one.' He left one, and he broke 
one of the lady's fingers. They 
got the egg. 

Lo! the twun returned. 
' Say to my father, Jack, when 
thou goest back to the castle— 
my father will ask thee whether 
I was with thee— say thou : " No, 
I know nought about thee nor 
about thy daughters." ' 

The old master said : * One of 
my daughters was with thee.' 
'No,' quoth Jack, 'I have not 
seen them.' ' I have a little 
work for thee in the morning.' 
' I care not what it is.' 



> // ui I] here merely ' pooh ! ' but generally used more as an expreaaion of 
disgust than of contompt. 

- vatfuM^tji] vulgar Eng. constniCtioD. Cp. / Rdikanl Mfira, p. 150, note 5. 

» vaverk^ndi] recipr. pronoun, prep. pi. The noni. (Joes isot ' xist, but the acc. 
vaitrken, geu. vaitrkeijO, dat. vavtrk'^yl, iustr. vaverktusa, abl. vaverlHuU ai« 
ooiittwiUx h«Mrd. Cp. Pott, L S79. 

* va^i] ep. note % p. 288. 
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0 Jak S(i8 avrf, f'l tdmlr^ni 
CcUida lea ta rakerdda lem, *Jak, 
8S man d&l ftenyd, ta hoUila 
md dad HvHa *men trm pdmi 
SerikU, JPrastdaa'mletrmpenyd 
pari 6 JSer trin diroa, Td m5 
dad 'vda tuta, ti penda, tuH te 
lea { ye^ trin Seroa. Kama 
'vaaa 'mS pSH d USr, U in % 
fitrdi yeJi, Jak, ta hana *iHUa 
pdle, ti middlemost, t& ha/na 
'vaaa pdle pdpaU, le i durtani 

yen: 

'Vlds I 'sarla. P'uru nil (d 
pari rdiii fa Jak sn'i kitanes 
avri aldn n hwldr. Ak'i trin 
6erikli 'vena pari 0 ker. ' Lava 
Trie i fUrati yek: Ake 'vena ptUe. 
'Lava me t middlemost yek: 
Ake 'vena pdle pdpale. ' Savi 
81 'Jcand ? ' O Jak pendda % 
reafei; *Idurta/ni yek tovameL' 
^AvM, Jak, 'yon l&; t% rtmnl 

Bamerdi 'hand, Muida d 
pwrd rdi f% pwri rdnl; (& Jak 
a€ ari JUiHn 'hand, 

Oke adr *kand. 



Jack was out, ftnd the younfif 
lady found him and spoke with 
him. 'Jack, I have two sisters, 
and to-moRow my father will 
turn us into three white hirds. 
We three sisters will fly over 
the house thrice. And my 
father will be with thee, and 
will tell thee to take the same 
one thrioe. When we come 
over the house, Jack, take thou 
the first one, and when we come 
back, take the middlemost, and 
when we come back again, take 
the last one.' 

Morning came. The old 
master and the old mistress and 
Jack were out together before 
the door. Lo ! the three birds 
came over the house. ' I will 
have the first one.' Lo! they 
were coming back. ' I will have 
the middlemost' Lo ! they were 
coming back again. ' Which is 
it now?' Jack said to the 
master: *The last one will I 
haye.' <Tes, Jack, thou hast 
got her ; she shall be thy wife.' 

Now they were married. The 
old master died, and the old 
mistress; and Jack is in the 
castle now. 

That is all now. 



IX.— LES BOMANICHELS A LA CHAMBRE 
Par Charles Bonnier 

T E 29 Octobre 1907, date a jamais memorable dans I'liistoire du 
J-^ Parlementari.srae franrais, les Romanichels ou Gypsies ont 
fait leur entree a la chambre des deputes, sinou en personne, au 
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moins par procuieur. Au milieu de ]» discuBsiosi du Budget, un 
d^put^. Monsieur Femand David, est Tenu entretenir ses collies 
des depredations de ces hordes, sans foi, ni loi, ni pays. II a 
montre que le gouvemement de la R^publique etait impuissant k 
se debanasser de ces gens qui, lorsqu'on les chasse par la porte, 
s'obstinent k rentier par la fendtre. 

Lorsqu'un rerolutionnaire Stranger Yient en France, le gouverae* 
ment le fait reconduire k la fronti^re ; cela s'est vu plus d'une fois. 
' Mais que voulez-vous faire, s'^crio rinterpclhiLuur, contre ces 
nomades ? En eftet on no pent cxpuLscr un nomade elranger, 
parce qu'il n'a pas d'etat civil. Sa prt'oeciqjalion, lorsqu'il penetro 
sur le territoire de la Kt'-publique, est de so dt^^'faire de toutes ses 
pieces d'identitt*. Quand il est entre les mains du jugo d'instruc- 
tion, si on lui deniande ou sout nes ses enfanLs, ou il s'est marie, ou 
il a enterre ses morts, il n'pond qu'il a onterrt' les siens sur la voie 
publique ou quelque part dans un champ ; que ses enfants sont n^s 
dans sa roulotte, dans une locality dont 11 a oublie le nom; et 
qu'en ce qui conceme son pays, il est venu au monde quelque part, 
lui aussi, dans un lieu inconnu dont il n'a pas consenre le souvenir.' 
Que Youlez-Yous que fieuase un pauvre juge d'instruction devant ces 

* News from Nowhere ' ? 

Pendant le d^bat un interm^de assez gai a eu lieu; les 
Sodalistes de la chambre ont demand^ & Tinterpellateur ce que 
deviendraient les pauvies Romaniehels quand on leur aurait pris 
leur Toitura A cela, il a r^pondu gravement que les Romaniehels 
sont ' des gens riches, de veritables capiulistes ' I Et c'est ce qui 
montre la duplicity de ces Romaniehels: tout k Theure on ne 
pouvait pas les ezpulser du temtoire, parce qulls n'avaient pas 
d'etat civil; k present, 'on ne pent les arrfiter comma vagabonds 
parce qu'ils ont tous de Tor dans leurs poches.' Ceci prouve bien 
le machiavelisme de cette race maudite (pii se jouc des gouveme- 
ments, de l ordre des choses et de son au^Mistu famille. 

C'est a ce moment qu'un depute, M. Jourde, s'est illustre a 
jamais par une remarque qui n'etait pas venue a I'esprit de ses 
collegties. II a demande k I'interpellateur : ' A gioi uf.conna!t-on 
UN KoMANK HEL ? ' Alors, sans donner le temps a I'honorable 
M. Femand David de s'expliquer, (;a a viv un deluge de reponses. 

* Un Romanichel,' a dit M. Pelissonnier [il faut conserver les noms 
dans ce debat historique], 'c'est un nomade qui ne fait rien.' 
Yoila bien la precision et la clart^ fran<;aises ! 

Et cependant cette definition k la Rochefoucauld ne lui a pas 
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snffi. II a essaye detendro sa formule: 'lis sont,' a-t-il ajout(5, 
'dans le Midi I'hiver et dans le Nord lete.' Voila I'explication 
toute trouT^ des migrations des Gypsies. II continue k preciser, 
d'une 619011 de plus en plus brillante : 'Les Nomades sont des 
gens qui ne trayaillent pas et qui Tont du Nord au Midi et du 
Midi au Nord.' 

Yoili Texplication cherchte si longtemps et tiouvte par nn 
ddput^ M. L(§once de CasteliiEu, apr^ rezplication ethnologiqae, 
a donnd TexpUcation legale: *0e sont des gens/ a-t-il dit, 'sans 
nationality d^termin^e par un ^tat civil r^gulier, sans profession 
et sans domicile.' Mais pendant ces explications, que fBusait le 
malheureux interpellateur ? II a bien essaye de repondre k la 
terrible question : ' A quoi reoonnalt-on un Romanichel ? On 
reconnatt les Romanichels, a-t-il dit^ k des signes qui sont lea 
suivants: il y a d'abofd un signe de race que yous connaissea 
comma moi . . 

On allait peut-6tre avoir enfiii l explication tant chcrchec de 
I'origine des Romanichels ou Gypsies, mais ici rorateur s'ost arrete, 
il s'est contente d'ujuutor : 'J'avoue que je ne croyais pas qu'on 
piit poser la (juestion, car ello est posee depuis des annL^es ; c'est la 
solution soulo qui reste k trouver.' Ici le voile qui sV'tait souleve 
est retombc lourdement, et jamais peut-otro la science n'aura le 
mot de I'enigme, qu 'allait lui donner M. Fernand David. 

La solution parlomentaire a et6 donnec par un ordre du jour de 
I'interpeUateur. 'La Chambre, coniiaat dans le Gouvemement, 
compte sur son active vigilance pour assurer I'ordre et la steurit^ 
dans les villes et les campagnes et pour d^barrasser le pays des 
incursions des bandes des Komanichels.' £t cependant^ Tinquisitif 
M. Jourde n'est pas satisfait On n'a pas r^pondu k sa question: 
' A quoi reconnalt-on un Romanicbel V II ne lui reste qu'un seal 
moyen au monde de satisfaire sa curiosity, c'est de prendre un 
abonnement k notre Revue. 



X.— A HUNDRED SHELTA SAYINGS 
Taken down by John Sampson 

In the Ulster dialect. Collected in Liveri>ool, about seventeen years ago, mostly 
ttom. two old Irish Tuiken» John BatIow uid Phil Mamy. 

Phonetic symbols pmeticaUy the same as in uiy Oypsy stories, viz. Lon;j 
TOWels : d, ndranced lont; a as in 'baa'; iir final, ms in Muir'; d as in '.saw'; 
i M in *day ' ; » as in ' see ' ; d as in 'so ' ; u as in ' boot' Short vowels : a as 
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in 'cat' ; e aa in 'met' ; i as in 'ait' ; o, as in 'not' ; u as in 'full' ; fl aa in 
*eat' IMphthoags : aias in *mj' ; on m in *now' ; frfaaia 'boil' Oomooaats : 

dk as in 'chin' ; sh [i] as in 'shin' ; g alvays hard ; x m in Germ, 'ich' ; 

ng [tj] as in 'sing' ; th [(], the soft sound heard in 'water' spoken by an Irish- 
man ; dh [<r], the corresponclinjf sound in the Irish pronunciation of 'bother'; 
others as in English. Syllabic stress is indicated only when it falls other ilian uu 

LirrLE JSayings 

1. MwUaha hog*d Skddru I learned Shelta on my motlier^B 

9wiMh7u»dherum*8mukon, breast. 

2. A ihdri Mrtk goJOier to A speech come down from father 

ham, to son. 

8. Mi&Uaha^B ham fframhea od My son knows (only) two words. 

htba, 

4. Steak glox onr-gwilyo. The man has Uun down 

6. Tkifm ihol, gyuksta. A big price, old man. 

6. Ntjesh l-rwhfl a sinuija. Don't stay a minute. 

7. Bider a kyeiuL krish hlanog. The woman of the house is an 

old cow. 

5. 'Ny firth h'sk mUalui thwWrl,' ' Now toll me the price,' says 

thdrls hv'>er. the woman. 

9. Thori noUk and tkdri to the Come here and talk to the girL 

lakin. 

10. Get ndherl Sheldhru. Leave ofi" your Bog-Latin. 

11. MuUaha'B karb thOri'd wxfm My old woman came out of the 

ken-gop. workhouse. 

12. Nljesh, sivibll, getHH. Don't be afraid, boy. 

13. SktUdriim hadyog nap* Burning lime. 

14. Muinya gradni, v^eth Last Saturday, not next Satur* 

grUdm^ thor^, day. 
16. MMaha simfd rUku I saw the madman throwing 
vno)^ hadyogg attOiirth stones in the bush and curs- 
the skrwx and jilmildn\ ing. 

16. Nu8 a dkalyon, midi. By the help of God I '11 go. 

17. lltomgraxU'.niJeskmuiMM Great hurry, I can't wait 

hradyi, 

18. Get awibli, garni glox 9^X Stop boy, the bad man will shoot 

dhi-il. you. 

19. Nljesh misli, grax^^ha dhU Don't go, he will shoot you. 

n. 

20. Bog sik granlum. Get some ' kitchen.*^ 

' t.<!. condiment, relish. 
VOL. I. — NO. III. 8 
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2L SUak thdp mindrth, 

22. Ohxp^<uikgw^ 

23. Glox srenthu a thdsp. 

24. K risk karh roidyd gdt lakin. 

25. Dhalydn awdrth stesh shika 

n id y as. 

26. Bin I sharog lakin mii/tii 

sparkcra. 

27. SJuiru olsk dd. 

28. KoTi in the manverum, sik 

nidya grdfaha. 

29. NiVrth, Nyetkvs, glax gnm- 

hes thorn rni. 

30. liiljeak grabaUha thHpua in 

81. Ihihnan gwredh, th5ma/n 

l^inthia^ thoman grSg gre 
swWrth. 

82. MaMtha Mimouihkt riMril 

a m,Uk gamier the glox- 

83. Oet grimahaihSrlm*, QvAp 

grimehii mta^in'. 
34 8Mi duxrp minkwr htdtr, 

granhi her gredhUm. 
85. MiUfathon nijeah granis 

mCdlska. 

36. Ocri stUii dhl-'d myiskon. 

37. Ax ! GUon, baya dha 

guredh gye Sibbi guveu^ 
grostdr. 

38. Nijesh muUsha medJieri, 

inedherl duUeha. 

39. ThOnm' muinya muUsha. 

40. OUhena gug*A mvMeha 

a;^im to myausd. 

41. Stesh dd gloxhe thdroL 

42. I)u/U^thdHgamilabilrtht 
48. Kriah gyukera have mWni 

ShMriU 
44. (TZorAf fr{tfr-«^t;. 



Faith, he's alive now. 
Man, light the straw. 

Old man raving in death. 

The old woman courting like a 

young girl. 
Three persons and one God. 

The little red-haired girl is a fine 

flirt. 

A quarter past two. 

A foot in the room, some person 

haunting the place. 
Now, Jimmy, the man knows too 

muoh. 

I 'm not able to fight the man. 

Too much wealth, too many 

houses, too many streets 

sprung up. 
I am drunk, but devil a bit the 

worse man for that. 
Hot weather is coming. Cold 

weather is going. 
That's a true 'Hnker woman, I 

know by her faca 
The fool does not understand 

me. 

Cover up your breast. 

Ah ; John, 1 will give you 

money with Sibbie until you 

are ])leaso(l. 
I won't carry it, carry it thou. 

FoUowiDg ma 

The young one asked me out to 
dance. 

There are two men talking. 
Did you say a bad curse 7 
Old beggars have good Shelta. 

Listen to the fishwife. 
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45. Grt sxnd miali. SteshnedJuia 

a nudril. 
^Q. Mwthhas hh'rr thdsp'd aj(ir. 

47. Nijesh stamara. 

48. Nyetfh t/iwarL your (jriSher. 

49. Mfi iUha li nedhm a dhalon* 

50. GUahisi' necUuxs a ahirl: 

ah Chinox ciwarika lorsp'd, 
the (jdthena'a riptt^^in' and 
grilberm*. 

52. Ifedhaa fv^ffm in the aAA»6- 

58. Nik^ get in gather, 

54. Sch, ehait, and aifrt 

55. Get mUUdui 8u/ni. 

56. MiiUsha'B mWni grau. 

57. G'ricftatfcut^^r^, nijesh midtC 

asthdrt the kiina. 

58. Klisp'n' thalotik, soon be 

luilJm^ thoriin' atari the 

69. Mrdhha's (jrostdr to SM-?ii 
J-lMui rdgli, 

60. Xe^^^• niuiUha, and muiUha 

l^sk dhi-ilslui. 

61. iS<es/i 6m?' yllslia. 

62. RvnMal nideah min'daih, 

63. Mutlslui grhlhi my nedhae 

in this j^A:. 

64. G'amtest oc2 pamf 2ai^» 

nfd. 

65. I auni'd the jTotftena apifrib- 

in* axCfn, a-^. 

66. JV^'aah 6it^ d^i-iZsAa. 

67. J2^i&in'8 nitp w/rya, mad^- 

erin' iaTxipa. 

68. Mitnkeri nidyaa sheb garni 

guredh ' Donovan.' 



Rise and be oH This is a devil's 

place. 

My wife died last night. 
Don't spit. 

Not worth your notice. 
My bed and lodging in heaTen. 
Sitting on the grass. 
One's married, the young one's 
oaixying on and working. 

A lodging out in the ham. 

Now, leave the beer. 

Arrested, transported, and 

hanged. 
Wait till I see. 
My best love. 

SiokneBS inside, don't go into 

the house. 

Day is breaking, light will 
soon bo coming through the 
window. 

I am pleased to see you laugh. 

Tell me, and I '11 tell you. 

There 's your woman. 
Sieve-makers are nothmg now- 
adays. 

I '11 make my bed in this comer. 

The worst fiunily of two daughters 
I ever saw. 

I saw the younger one canying 

on outside yesterday. 
1 11 never give it you. 
Hary's back 's dred carrying the 

bag. 

The country people call a bad 
coin a ' Donovan.' 
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69. GorimiUUhaeik 

70. l%om homera thibral gam^ 

71. Geth in ghx' 

72. Mrdhhxi gaml in grit ahlkr 

grathon, my kriah karh 
garni minydrth, mulhfia^ 
kam and the 6f<> nijcaL 
thori'd to sunl my-dyil. 

73. Liish goshtya of the atiina. 

74. 'Ax' UilM, ke nyipa UtM, 

Hibbi ? ' 
' 0 gather, gvnl^jfim' ndisdish' 
' AehSrpa tku muN^'s nyuk / ' 

' Mvdlafha aun^d n^eah 
mwo^B nyuk, gaiher* 

75. N'Glak you mM m4UUhaf 

76. Qop gradkum thedkiB getttl 

Mid li^eak a fiarft, 9&fMl 
od BkofFhes mOnia^ or 
gofrnXUMh tftorCB th^fHh. 
Suni got lakin, od mideon 
a^irii, nfdesh gotherin, 
nideah inox^a.' midDSn. 

78 * LUgil a^Cm dhl-ll grhlhi 
about muflnha's gulimas,' 
thdri'd the gl<>x thasp, 
' atJukiiieT than giiiimasa 
glox erpa?' and ho hw/'d 
a milk of his dil by the 
koris, and klisj/d his nyvJc 
moiinrtk the kladthon a 
nedhas ladhu. 



GKye me some. 

The big zacing-dog has lome 

bad sioknesa. 
Let Uie old man be. 

rVe been yery ill these three 

weeks, my old woman is ill 
now, my son and his wife 
never come to see me. 

Have a g-ood suck at the pipe. 
'Ah! Hibbie, where are you, 

Hibbie ? ' 
' 0 father, lying down.' 
'Have you cooked the pig's 

head?' 

'I never saw the pig's head, 
father.* 

When will you see me? To- 
morrow? 

The poor soul stands naked and 
afraid, watching the scales to 
see whether the good or evil 
weighs the heavier. 

Look at the young girl with her 
two breasts out; she has no 
child, so she 's not been giving 
it the breast. 

' What alarm do you make about 
my boots,' said the corpse, 
'more than about another 
man's boots ? ' and he caut^ht 
him by the legs, and dashed 
his brains out against the wall 
of the graveyard. 



Proverbs 



79. Stimera dia4Uhat Himera If you 're a piper, have your own 
agadht-^aha. pipe. 
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80. Olax n^dMah a glox rdk$ 

cthdrih od yrijin, 

81. ThiSmim ikSbral and inXjetk 

82. KiUdrilm nijesh spWrkiU 

83. Elder medheris gioer. 

84. SUnaL chima in tharpim, 

hini m/dnuUh, bini gami- 

dth. 

85. Nap ijredJvWm '^wrl nijealL 

muni. 

86. Mtvik bUjrs n\ie8k nyi/n. 

87. SUgu tftdriB, muUeha wMi 

glldt tkom to lohan. 

88. Misld granhia thdber. 

89. Tlumi BlSrnS nlje^ Nip 
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A man 's no man at all without 

two coats. 
Mttoh talk and no good. 

Recumhere non est coire. 
The woman wears the breeks. 
Like a chip in porridge, small 
good and small ilL 

A white -faced horse is never 

any good. 
Connaught women have no 

shame. 

War is coming, I 'U be off to my 
cabin in the mountains. 

The traveller knows the road. 

Every Ptotestant Isn't an 
Orangeman. 



Wishes Go 

90. By the holy dhalyirn, sdbli, 

I '11 aoUc your gradiium ! 

91. (kml gran to that glox ' 

92. Ddlyon mid% with you, 

98. DkuMtha kwrog foit 

94 Nua a dhdlyon dhuflaha. 

95. Midi, gam gr& dkl4l I 

96. lAUk my kwwga Iffi amol- 

kera, 

97. Gdp my thur. 

98. Xus - a - dJudyOn miuildka 

hdvari. 
09. SpUrk dhl-ilsha! 
100. lAihii/rth shelthu a dhalyon 

dhl'U.f 



D AND Evil 

By the holy God, fellow, I 'U have 

your life I 
Bad luck to that man I 
Qod go with you, boy. 

[Xnsolt] 

The blessing of God on you. 
Be off, and bad luck to you ! 
[Insult] 

[Insult] 

God bless our home. 

[Insult.] 

The seven curses of God on 
you! 
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M4moireH d'Hisfolre et de G^<^/raphie orit nbdt s : Xo. 3, Memoire 
t^ur h's Migrations dfs Tsigaues d traverit VAsie. Par M. J. 
DeGoeje. Leide, 1903 (Brill). 

LE nom de De Goeje est depnis longtemps tr^ haut plac^ dans 
restimation des tsiganologues. Ses rcclicrclics, son amour 
pour le sujet qui I'occupo, sa conip»'tence dans les etudes d'histoire 
et de geographic orientales assurent a tout ce qui sort de sa plume 
raccuoil respectueux et reconnaissant de nous autres tous, qui 
pouvons nous considerer comrae ses (Aleves et adniirateurs. 

Et I'ouvrage ci-dessus indique ne fait qu'augmenter les titres 
que De Goeje a a notre gratitude. D'autant plus quo I'emploi de 
la langue fran9ai8e le rend encore plus accessible k tous les lecteurs, 
qui ne connaissent pas la langue hollandaise. 

Le Uvre dt^bute par une oonsciencieuse dtude sur les t^oignages 
g^nteuz sur les Tsiganes orientaux — ^I'Auteur passe ensuite a 
examiner plus de pr^ les Djat et autres peuples voisiiui du Sind; 
il le suit dans la p^riode qui pr^Me I'Islam et puis il porle dee 
Emigrations des Zott k I'Epoque contemporaine de Tlslam. Une 
analyse somnuure de la langue des Tsiganes orientaux et occi- 
dentaux le porte k condure pour l*unit4 du fond de la langue de 
tous les Tsiganes — et I'Auteur aborde ensuite la question de la 
nationality et des noms que les Tsiganes re^ivent en Orient, aveo 
une ampliation sur les noms de tsigwM et d'dgyptien. Le livre est 
complete par une R^pitulation. 

Inutile de dire, puisqu'il s'agit de Fillustre De Goeje, que toutes 
les sources sont nieticulousemcnt controlees, Terndition sobre mais 
exacte, et l enumeration clairo, nitthodique, sans posticiies roma- 
nesques, C'est un travail do veracity et de science. 

Naturellement, comme tous les auteurs tres forts dans leur 
bai^age d'etudes et tres passionnes pour leur these, De Goeje tire 
ses conclusions sous une forme (rrs-axiomatique. Ce qui demontre 
la chaude foi de I'illustre Auteur, mais qui parfois pourrait se 
corser d'un peu dli^itatioD, s'agissant d'^v^nements aussi rocules 
et laias^ dans une sombre obscurity par la Tradition et par 
I'Hifitoiro. 

Ainsi— aveo tout le respect que nous professons pour le Maitre 
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— ^nous nous demaodooB si, mdme en admettant la tb^ de 
VwniU de la langvs, oette oondurion est lynonyme de lliypoih^ 
de VwmU elf Vimigraitifm, 

Dire que, puisque lee Teqpmes d'Europe ont un fond lingnis- 
tique oommun entie euz et avec leiixs confr^zes d'Ane, il hxA 
oonduie k un seul exode de ce peuple et conclure,pAr eona^uent, 
que la plurality de lean m^zationa eat d^mentie par Tunitd de 
leur laDgue, noua aemble une deduction tant ant p«i naqute k 
r^tat encore n^buleux des documents. 

L'unite du langage peut prouver une unite d'origine ; inais les 
mijrralioiis peuvciit avoir etu (litferentes, de temps et d'itiiierairc, 
sans que cola soit trop visible par les neologismes absorbes par la 
langue mere & travers les contr^es de passage. D'autant plus si 
les migrations ont ote rapides. 

D(*duire done l unite do lour cxodo par la reconnaissance de 
l'unite du mhst ndaiii dc lour languo me parait une proposition 
qui peut ne pas etre acceptee par tout le moude, sans b^^fice 
d'inventaire. 

Kenan, le grand Kenan, a refus^ nettement I'identification de 
r^^ment linguistique avec I'^leinent ethnique et hiatorique. 

'La langue— disait-il— eat un element de groupement et de 
a^paration plus capital que la race. Ce qu'il importe de lemarquer 
en eflfot o'eat que lea diff<§rentea eapdoea humainea d'une part, et lea 
diffSrentea famillea de langue d'autre part, forent dea £uta 9^pa/r49 
pair dea eUdee nomJbretM, ai hien que Vhistovre des divieione dea 
eepieee kumavnee etdela diviMon de kmguea Tie e&lneident ntUU' 
ment' (Pi^£ k L'Biat. du Peuple HibreuaR, et Toyez auaai, Lee 
Lomguea et lee lUusea, par Rbnan. Cent Sorbonne, 2 mara 1878.) 

Pendant cinq siddea la Sicile a re^ dea incesaantea immigrationa 
grecques, qui ont fini par la peupler d'un ^l^ment ethnique seul : 
I'hellenisme. Or le suhatratum grec des populations de la Sicile 
est visiblement identique et prouve Yorirfine commune; mais 
Vej:o>h a ete multiple, dchelonne pendant le cours de plusieurs 
sidcles. 

Et, du reste, nc voyons-nous pas ce meme phunomene de nos 
yeux h notre epo(pie ? 

Oui ! Et si d'ici a dix siecles un savant dtudie en Am«'rique 
tons les colons italiens et allemands, etc., issus des emigrations du 
xix^ et du xx*' sidcle, k coup s&r il trouvera pour chaque nationa- 
lity un substratum linguistique egal, qui lui permettra de dire que 
rorigine itallenne ou allemande, ou autre, eat commune k cea 
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colons, transplantes en Amerique. Mais pourra-t-il soutenir avec 
egale verite que done leiir exode a ^te iniiqtie, quand nous voyons 
que depuis un siecle chaque paquebot transatlantique transporte 
dans le Nouveau Continent des milliers deniigrants italiens, 
allemands, etc.. qui accomplissent ainsi des exodes multiples ? 

£n faisant done dcsjustes reserves sur I'aoceptation de oette 
deduction, ie travftil de M. de Goeje n'en reste pas moins un 
pr^cieux ouvrage et une splendide oontributioa k I'^tude du 
probl^e tsigane. 

La reoonnaissanoe de nos oonfr^rea doit saluer Tilhuitre Maitre, 
auquel nous enToyons toute notro admiratioii. OoLoccL 



More Pages from the Day-Bool- of Brthui Ilardacre. By Ella 
Fuller Maitland. London: Archibald Constable and Co., 
Ltd., 1907. Frice 6a. 

Tn this delightful book I am asked to speak particularly about 
the pages on the Gypsies. If they were about anything else I 
should tind it ditlicult not to linger by the way with my favourite 
Drajton, and the first edition of the book of his that I like l)est; 
or among old books that few people know : or among thoughts 
that have lain in lavender ; or among quiet new verses. But just 
as (iuutier was troubled whenever he saw the middle 'g' of Hugo 
trampling across the page of a book, so, for mc, there is the same 
magic in the first ' g' of Gypsy. In a book where nothing is with- 
out its attractiveness, a book not to be read straight through, 
I turn then with an immediate choice to the page which brings 
in the Gypsies, with their first 'fine picturesqueneas,' enter- 
ing Europe under dukes and counts. And I find many quaint 
atones, fact or at least tradition, taken from many records, and all 
give a kind of wild and fantastically coloured pictiue, as of folk 
who live always in fancy dress, dealing mysterious cards, and 
seeming to play a mysterious part in some tragic comedy ; ' Moon- 
men,' Dekker called them, and the epithet should be remembered, 
showing as it does a people who were aldn to nature by night as 
well as by day. * As though accursed of heaven,' says a Franciscan 
friar of the fourteenth century, and because 'they wander from 
field to field.' Surely blessed of heaven more than all other races 
that live in Europe, because they alone have the joy of not Kying 
under a roof. Two races, Jews and Gypsies, have the privilege 
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of freedom from all temporaiy attachments to a particular small 
comer of the earth ; they go through the mere ' states ' of those who 
are a background to them, like one who threads a maze by some 
instinct It is the necessity of both that they should exist by the 
clever handling of money; but the difference is that one tells 
fortunes, the other makes them : a point at which the Gypsies 
remain at least more interesting to the amateur in mankind. And 
that living in the open air, that hatred of the human cage, our 
house, is what wholly distinguishes them from even this other 
Eastern race, who would, if it could, attach itself in juissing, by 
mere right of possession, to the spot of earth which it has bought 
for money. The Gypsy will have no possessions, knowing, as none 
of us know, that every possession is a fetter. 

Arthur Sthok& 



2%$ TiMer^Oypsies. By Andrew M'Cormick. New and en- 
larged edition, with many new Illustrations. Dumfries: 

J. Maxwell and Son. Price 5s. net. 

That there should have been such an early demand for a new 
edition of Provost M'Cormick's book is not only gratifying to the 
author, but it is a sign, to be hailed with pleasure by all Gypsio- 
logists, that there is a growing interest in Gypsy matters among 
the general publia In several respects this new edition is an im- 
provement on the old. There has been some judicious cutting-out» 
chiefly of purely local matter not relating specially to Gypsies or 
Tinklers. Nevertheless the book is larger than its precursor by 
some sixty pages, and most readers will find these very attractive. 
Two chapters are added, one describing ' A Scotch Gypsy A'illage,' 
and the other treating of ' Tinklers' Bairns.' Moreover, three new 
Tinkler-tales are introduced, obtained at hrst hand from " Grannie,' 
another of whoso stories appears in the present number of our 
Journal. In this old woman Mr. M'Cormick has made a distinct 
trouvaille, for she possesses a fund of stories which, in spite of 
modem intrusions, are clearly recognisable as belonging to the 
common stock of European folk-tales. And, in passing, the fact 
may be recalled that Francis Hindes Groome attributed the difiu- 
sion of these folk-tales to Gypsies, in a great measure at any rate. 
Hints of other links with medievalism appear in the pages of 
The Tinlder-Gypsies, For example, it is stated (p. 828) that the 
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Christmas mummers in a certain Berwickshire village, who are 
locally styled ' Qoloshiaas ' and * White Boys of Yule^' are generally 
muggers' children. If those 'muggers' do not represent an old 
local stock, why should they preserve this andent custom longer 
than their neighbours ? A parallel case occurs in the Balkan 
Peninsula, where, as Eopemicki pdnts out {J, G. L 8,, Old Series, 
iiL 70), it is the Gypsy children who preserve the old songs and 
dances in celebration of the advent of spring. The vocabulary of 
Ifr. M'Cormick's Tinklers also offers some puzzling questions of 
this kind. Why should these people continue to use the Old 
French test for ' head ' long after it has passed out of current 
speech elsewhere ? But these are questions easier asked than 
answered. 

E.xcept for some slij^dit ortho(:fraphical changes, Mr. M'Corniick's 
lists of words remain as in the first edition. It is to be hoped that 
he will continue to add to liis vocabulary and publish the result. 
It is in this direction and in the collection of folk-tales that his 
work has its most permanent value ; although I do not forget the 
other good qualities of the book. That it will attract many into 
the wap of Gypsyism is assured by the sympathy and enthusiasm 
of the author, whose realistic and yet kindly descriptions present 
the Tinklers before us as they actually live, and move, and speak. 
There are several interesting illustrations added in this edition, 
notably those of Irish Tinklera. But the pictures (pp. 418-24) of 
the mock coronation at Tetholm on 80th May 1898 ought to be 
omitted from a future edition, as being utterly misleading. I speak 
as one who witnessed the ceremony, which was engineered by 
gai]goes, Gypsies being conspicuous by their absence. One or two 
other pictures, such as Faed's 'Julia Mannering,' might also be left 
out with advantage, now that the book appeals to a wider audience 
than before. Mr. M'Gormick's own descriptions, written and 
pictorial, are of more direct interest than anything else. 

Mr. John Sampson has written a lively Introduction to this 
edition, into which he has compressed much attractive informa- 
tion. 

It may be added that the design on the cover is in black, red, 
and yellow: the Gypsy colours of Spain, according to the late 
Lord Lilford {J. G. L, S., Old Series, ii. 60). 

David MacKitcuie. 
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Gmorafhioal Cohorbm at Gbhbva 

Thk 'XeuTiime Gongrts International de G^ograpUe' will be held at Genera 

from July 27 lo Aiij,Mist (5, 1908; and on the a^nda figures * La question dt-s 
Tsiganes.' Amongst those who will take part in the discussion are the Manjuis 
Adriano Colocci, Professor Guide Cora of Home, and I)r. £ugt:ne Pittard ; the 
latt«r of whom, on behalf of the Gommittee of Giganisation, would be glad to hear 
from any memben of the Ojpay Lore Society M-ho will he able to assist by their 
presence at. or contribute {mpers to, the 'Section <k' Tsi;.'an<ilotri<'.' l>r Pittard 
may be addressed at the Comito d'Orgaoisation, a I'Atlience, Geneve, Switzerland. 

25 

Gtbbt Biodlkb 

A rery intefesting form of Miia Lyster's second riddle (see J.O. New 

Series, rol.'L, notes 11 and 15), and a list of references to it, will W found in the 
excellent Journal of the Folk-Sovg Socuttj (84 Carlislt- Mansions, Victoria Stn-et, 
London, S.W.), vol. ii. p. 2SJ7. It there appears as a < 'autc- fahlt with a quaint and 
beautiful Dorian melody. Mr. F. Kidson, w ho noted it, states tliat ' there are a 
vast nnmber of refenenoes to it^ and it appears to exist in similar fonn all over 
Ihgland, to say nothing of TOsions earrent in Irdand and daewhere.' 

26 

ARtf8TR.\, ' FlKLD-MOirSE ' 

Lord Moreton writes to point out that Adfstra, the first word in Mr. John 
Myers's Vocabulary from South Wales (see J. G. L. New Series, voL i., note 22), 
ocean in a book whidi ho editsd — A Olouary 0/ DiaiUei and Ar^ie Word* itsei 
in ik9 OovntfcfCRowiaUr, by J. Dmmmond Robertson, Lond<m, 1890 (Englidi 

Dialect Society, No. 61). It is printed Artishrew or Artistroic, and is a {lure 
Gloucestershire word which Lord Moreton has known all his life as conitnon in the 
Berkeley Vale. Another of Mr. Myers's words, ' lioni^ is suspiciously like the last 
j^UaUe of the Okraoeaterahire form of "mnahroom iii«ift«fvon at mtihtiwm.* 



27 

To Eat Hits 

Mr. Gilliat-Smith, in his third example of the dialect of the Gypsies of the 
Rhine province, f^ives us the Komani idiom x"^-^f^*'J^ ■ ■ ■ <^'''^>(i, ' >ve .shall l>e 
thrashed' (lit. 'we shall eat hits')* iuid adds in a footnote, 'This is probably an 
expressimi dating from the GsTpeies* first entiaaoe into Bnvope, or even eailier. 
The Turks and Persians have the same saying.' 

It may be worth notice that the same idiom occurs in the dialect of the Oncco- 
Turkish Gypsies, cp. Pospati, p. 503 (<.v. Tap dava), ' Khula tabdf 11 mange des 
ooupe.' K18B. 
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26 

QrIiti, 'Marx' 

In connection with Kibh's Bttpposition (J. 0. L. S., New Series, vol. i. p. iK>), 
that grdnif a 'mare,' is regularly fonued Cram Bomani graiy it is worth notiiig 

that in Old Icelanilic gr('(na means a * jfrey mare,' and gri'mi, a *grey horse.' 
Grani, the horse of 8i;;urd Fufnisliune (the Siej^fried of the Xil"^ ini'ietdicil), was of 
•Sleipnir'a race, and Sleipnir was the eight-footed steed of Odin. As the Icelandic 
irarda an derivatives of yrar, 'grey,' their resemblanoe to Bomani grdni most be 
pnnlj ftrtoitoas. Oio. F. "Blasx. 

39 

Kurdish ok Qtpst 

The fbUowing letter, whidi appeared in the Athtnawm of November 6, 1697, 
p. 635, is an interesting comiuentiiry on Mr. Sindaic^ paragraph about Kurdish on 

page 207 of this number of the JoumaL 

Kmiusji OR fiYPSv. — Efliuhinijfi. — Our information about the Gypsies of 
Asia is so meagre that it is worth pointing out a fresh and unliJcely source. 
Ill the CUfttingen qoarteily Or»en< imd Octieknt (1864, pp. 10441) is a 'Kurdish 
Vocabulary' of 102 words, contributed by Dr. Frisdrleh Miiller, a Oypsio- 
logistl Whether at Vienna or not ho does not say, but in the tavern of 
the Golden Angel, where he generally passed the evening, Dr. Miiller, on 
November 25, 1863, met four wanderers on their way through from Urumiah in 
Pereia. They spoke modern Persian and Turkish, and one of them ' Kurdi-h as 
his mother- tongue,' in which he sang two or three songs, besides supplying 
the Tooabalary. Mow I hnow nothing of Knrdish, and have no aeeess Jvst 
nowtoboolu; but this I do know, that a large proportion of the words in this 
vocabulary are very gfxKl R/imani, some of them known to Gypsies all the world 
over, others more or less peculiar to the Asiatic dialects ot the language. In the 
following list 0. stands for Onselsy, who wrote on the Persian Gypsy dMset, 1823; 
M. for Ncwbold, Syrian Gypsy dialect, ISoC ; E. for Miss Everest, ditto, 1891 J and 
P. for Paspati, Asia Minor dialect, 1870. Dr. Miiller gives (igir, tire (cf. ag, N. ; 
eg. P.) ; bdp, father (M,, E.) ; dar, tree {dhdl, E.) ; da«t, hand {Lhwii, 0. ; heut, P. ) ; 
Mr, blind (Aon', P.); nsos, fish <md<eAa, P. ; molcM, O. ; maekeki, E.) ; mvihk, 
mouse (musAJb, rat, P. ) ; nan, bread {mnnut, E. ); nnr, name {passim); fxii, ftx>t 
(]MM7, 0. ; hav. P.) : ;xi;ur, cheese (ptndir, P. ; batnr, Seetzeu); sar, head {sir, N. ; 
sertf. P.); night {«how, N.) ; 0/1V, star (sfian*, P.); and zor, strength {pastim) ; 
hasidss the numerals ytf, one; </», two; char, four; pfng, five; $uh, six; kavt, 
seven ; hashf, eight ; iia/i, nine : and dah, ten. To find an Asiatic Gypsy so far 
west of the Ottoman empire and at so recent a period has a high interest not merely 
for Gypaiologists, hat for folk«lorists generally. F. H. GBOomt. 



30 

Supplementary Axkals 

To the passaj^es collected in Mr. Crofton's 'Supplementary Annals of the 
Gypsies' mijj;ht l>e added an early reference in No. xxil. of the i'^hirburn Ballads, 
published last year by A. Ckrk. The ballad is entitled 'The Famous Kat- 
Ketcher, with his tiaaels in Fraonce^ and of his retom to London,' and the tenth 
Terse (p. 96) runs as follows 

' He never careth whether 

he be sober tame, or tipsye ; 
He can collogue with any Rogue, 
and can with any Gipsie.' 
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TIm author of the ballad, which is pnsumaUy of the aaine period aa the dftted 

numbers of the collection, l>etween 1585 anrl 1616, appears to have known that 
there waa a difference betweea tiie cant of a Rogue and the language of the 
Gypsies. 

It it poidble that the rat<«atoiier of the time may have often been a Gypsy : 
at any rate, the title shows, he was a wanderer ; and, to judge from verses 4 
and 5, he was aa learned in mjateiioas *drowa and brimatooea' aa old Mra. 

Hearne : — 

' Ue knew the Nutt of India Full often m ith a Negro, 

that makes the Magpy stagger, the iuyce of poppies drunke hee ; 
The Mfltooriea and Gantharidee, Bate Poyson nmke, with a mountebanke 
with Annidm and Poeeaker. and qiiders, with a Monkye.' 

Of much the same date is a refhmioe in J. Eldred's Voyage to Trypolu amd 
Sfftia, printed in Hakhiyl's Foyages, voL ii. (inOO), and reprinted in Arber's 
Engliih Ganitr. There, apeaking of the ' Arabs ' on the Euphrates, EMn d says : 
' Their hair, apparel, and colour are altogether like to those vagabond Egyptians 
whieh her eto fore have gone abont England.' Beailej datea the Toyage about 
1592. 

There is also a reference t<> tlie Gypsies in an undated chap-bwk called Tlie 
Mad Frank* oj Tom Tram, in which they for once are worsted in a trial of wita 
by the Gorgio hero, who ia a kind of EnlenspiegeL * It happened one evening 
there came a number of Gypsies to town, whom Tom meeting, asked what they 
did there? They s;ud, "To tell iieoj)l«> their fortunes, that they might avoid 
approaching daniicr.'' "Where do you lie to-ni^'htl" said Tom. "We caimot 
tell," said they. " If you can be content to lie in the straw," says Tom, " I will 
show yon where yon may lie dry and warm." They thanked him, and lidd they 
would tell his foitime for nothing. Tom then took them to a little thatched 
house with a moat round it, and leaving them there set fire to the house and took 
away the plank across the moat. In the night the Gypsies, noticing the fixOi 
mahed out and fell into the ditch, to the amnaement of the townspeople awmmhled 
by Tom to see them. Whereupon Tom told them, ' that aeeing they could not 
forctel their own fortunes, ho would, whicli was on the morrow morning they 
should lie whipt for cheats, and in the afternoon charged for setting the house on 
tire. The Gypsies hearing this, having made baste to dry themselves, got out of 
tiie town before day bieake, and ncTor came there afterwarda.' 

The book is included in Ashton's Chap-books of (he Ei^Uemlh Chnlury 
(pt 252), and dated in the British Museum Tatalofiue ITfKl (]}. 

In another, rather earlier, eighteenth-century tract entitled Charity it ill a 
C^ri$Han Virtue or an Impartial AcemnU of Hu Tryal amd OmwieUan of tike 
Bm. Mr. HeadUy for prmchinj a niarity'SornuM at Chi$$M,wd . , . at (he 
Asjtize.-i hfJil (it Roch'*t< r, on Wed., Julij 17 (London, 1719), the Gypsies 
find tht inscl vf?i ill the quaintest of company. After quoting on jxige 7 the Act 
of Eliiuibeth 39 against 'all who pretend to be Aegyptiaus,' the writer, on ))age 11, 
adda the comment 'Why those who pretend to be Aegyptiana, were deem'd 
Rogues, need not be enlarged upon. They are upon the same level with those 
who call themaelTos Great PoIm, Protestant Churchmen, Palatines, Hngonots, etc.' 

£. O. WlKSTKDT. 



3X 

PRATOBnX.T Aim PrABOHIROT, 'FlJkMB' 

Pratchtelyf ' dame,' occurs in Jacob Bryant's * Vocabulary of the Zingara or 
Oypsey Language,' printed in the Annual Begittert 1787, p. 84, from a mannseript 
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transaiitted by John Douglas (Pott, U. 360, without comment; ; prardurdy in 
Bath Smaitfs DiaUd of (h« Bngluk Oypneif p. 62, m veil m in Smait and 
Croftoa's nriaed edition of the same woric Bryant's speUiog ^pnUchfely' can 
hardly mean that the word .should \>e pronounced and accented prnJ^fli, which 
would be coatiary to usage, and probably -eely is a misprint for -elly, for the whole 
vocabulary abounds with typographical cnors, attribatablo to mima^ngi of 
Biyant^s handwriting. In Bath Smart's qpeUing the ar of pranA^rdy appanntty 
represents the long a of ' father,' as in his jrrarstir for the usual praster. 

This leaves u.h for analysis the two forms prd^di and praad'i — a stem praf^ 
with alternative suthxes -di and -t^^^ Thi.s proves that prai must be a verb-stem, 
•inee the latter soflBx (-«rft) is noror appended to iKNm*eteni8 {jiwnta^ the only 
apparent exception being a late oomptiim of Amw^ the Greek and Welsh Gypqr 
form). 

We therefore recognise in -dl and -edi respectively the feminine fonos of the 
past participles in Ad and -<(0, joined to tiie -verb-stan fmS bj llie connecting 
Towel -€-. There can also be no doubt that of these two fonns of the participle 
that in -Ui is the original one, for the tendency in English Gypsy has always been 
to replace participles and participial tenses in -l6 and -no hy -do. Thus from 
English Gypsies who have retained some knowledge of the old conjugation one 
bears ovdcfm for *vUm ( s'vjl<fm) and rUvd&m tm rOm&M {^rUvMdm). We haye 
therefore only to find our verb pra/, p. part praMd. Now in Welsh Roiusni 
prn/i'ivd means 'I rise,' and is imleed t^nly another form of the English Gypsy 
(uf opr^. Again, in Welsh and Continental Gyjwy dialects is one of the verbe 
that form the pirticiple in 4o (cp. W. Gyp. a^ilo, 'stopper, or stopple, of a 
bottle.') 

So pn'Mi, or prdJ^edi, merely means 'the thing that ri.ses up.' We may sur- 
mise that it was offered by Bryant's Gy]>sies (who must have known the word 
prac ) as the best rendering that occurred to them of the English word ' tiame," and 
that Bath Smart, seeking to render his own Tocabulary more complete by tiie not 
very reliable method of inquiring m hether his (gypsies knew words recorded by 
earlier Rf>inani Rais, may have extracted the concession that ^pmr,dl might do 
werry well for " flame." ' For Gypsies — and this is one of the perils of the col- 
lector — ^hsTS often a mystical aense of language, a Bubliminal cmncioasBSBS of the 
i^htnoBS or wrongness of words ss gathered from their sound, an artiste feeling 
of the ap p r op r i ateness of certain names for certain things. Possibly at the back 
of the Gypsy's ti)in<l was some hazy connection between prai'id'i, the word 
suggested to him, and pii-, 'up," ac opre, 'arise, praMcr, 'race,' sutticieut to make 
the word sound ragaely descriptive of the action of flame, not nnlike the nonsense- 
words in Lewis Carroll, whose * slithy ' suggests ' lithe ' and ' slimy,' or, like the 
schoolgirls' unhappy coinage, •nnn'_''ey' to signify 'nu-ari' and 'stingv.' But 
there is no proof that pracdl ever formed part of the Romani currency, and those 
who accept my view of its meaning and origin will rsAise to account it a good 
word, and oontent themselTes with the generally inteUigiUe yoyiM SQ^, 

JoHir Sakpsov* 



32 

Tab, *From' 

Aoemrding to Miklosich (xi. 2) the ablatival suffix -tar occurs in Italian Romani 
as a sepinite word, the preiK)sition tar meaning 'from.' If this be correct the fact 
is linguistically important, for since (as he himself points out) this usage must be a 
comparatively recont one^ it would prove that Bomaai case-endings may be oon* 
verted into prepositions, and would appear to lend probability to the similarly 
formed MW, npon the existaice of which I expreased doubt in the last number of 
the JouniaL 
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FofCanately Miklosich gives us his reference. He takes tar from Asooli's o1)Mir> 
vations on the dialect of the S<iuth Italian 0 vjisit s ( Zigeuucrinchei:, p. 139), quoting 
lar u (tt)o<fr, * from the bed.' But A.sct)li wrote 'tar (not (arj, and in his Register 
(p. 163) gives the oarxeot cro6»-reference, *ta/rn.katdr,' and under kaldr the variant 
toetm hair, So (iMt tiie BtatenMot tliat tar exUits sepumtdy m a pfepontion 
IB mardj anothar of Uiklosich'i hasty miitakaB. JoBir Saxpsoit. 



33 

English (Jytsy MrsiciANs 

From a Xorthampton^shire woman, of respccUiblo farmer class, I leurned, some 
years ago, that in her young days the farmers used to hire Gypsy musicians to 
play for them and sing at their diiiioeB and i^hniiigs. The Oypqr women osed to 
be dressed in white from head to foot, even in winter, for thete occasions, and the 
instnunenta included duktmers, suggeetiog perhaps the Uungnrinn ' tzimbal.' 

Lucy 13ruai>woou. 

34 

Gvpsv CosTUMK, circa Ifj-W 

In the Kfla»;iim Vitdadeira of the Gentleman of Elvas, jiublished at Evora, 
Portugal, in 1557, there are two references to the dress of Gypsies wliich 1 believe 
have escaped the notuse of Qypeiologiats. In his fourth chapter, after narrating 
the arrival of De Soto% o(mipany at Ckmeixa, one of the Canary Islands, on thdr 
way to Anierica, the anonyiiious author f»ays : 'The Governor of th*' island was 
apparelled all in white, cloak, jerkin, hose, shoes, and cap, so that he looked like a 
governor of Gypnet' (' Ho oOde daqneUa yiha andana todo Teslido de braco, capa 
7 peiote 7 oil^ 7 fapatoe 7 carapu^ q pareda c6de de ctganoe'X Again, cap. 
xiiL, after describing the dress of the women of Toalli iF"Iorida\ he says of their 
blankets : 'The Indian women use them for covtrin!^', Avtarin;,' one about the biwly 
from the waist downwurd, and another over the shoulder, with the right ami left 
free, after the manner of the Oypnes* ('Gobra so aa indiaa com estai matas, poe 
hua aoderredor d' si da cinta pera baixo 7 oatra por cima do ombro cO hobm^o 
dereito fora a maneira 7 iux» de dganoa '). Qao. f . Blaok. 



35 

Otpsies nr NoitTH Amxrica bbtorx 1803 

In A Jounuy in tht tieaboard iSlave State*, by Frederick Law Olmsted (New 
Toilc : Diz ft Edwards, 1866), the author reoorda (ppi 688-9) a Tint made by 
him to the house of a southern plants. This planter, when a lx>y, had lived at 
Alexandria, Louisiana, which 'was then under Sjvinish nilf.' ' Tlu- inha}>itant.s of 
the place at that time, it is stated, were of mixed nationalities, French, Spanish, 
Eyyptian^ Indian, MiUattoea, and Negroea. The Egyptians wrae said to have come 
*ftom some of the northern islands,' ' and had a language of their own which they 
used among themselves. They also knew Fn in li uml Spanish. Though of a dark 
rol.iiir they 'passed for white folks,' and ftfqiuntly iniennarried with Mulattoes. 
The author believed them to have been Spanish Gypsies, and states that they 
appeared to have been entirely absorbed in the population by 1860l 

Oia F. Black 

1 Spanish rule in Looidanaoeaaed in 1808. 

* IhaTonoideawfaatidandaarehereaUndedto.— Q. F. B. 
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An Bablt RirxBnrGB to Orpam tir Eubofb(I) 

Some time ago, in reading An Enfwirjf tnlo tt< and Ligmd o/Mitkad 

Scot, bj the Bev. James Wood Brown (Edinbmjg^ 1897), I came acnw wlut appears 
to be a very eivrly reference to Gypsies in Europe. Mr. Brown cites a passajje from 
Lo Specchio di vera FmitenzOy by Fra Jacopo Passavanti, a learned Florentine monk 
of the fourteenth oentnry, in wbich that anthw lays (p. 351) : 'Certain people 
have a superstition r^arding lucky and unlucky days, which have been pointed 
out to them by those who call themselves E^^yptians.* Lo SjM-echio di vera Pi n itenza 
Is a series of Lenten sermons collected and enlarged by Pa.ss4tvanti hitiisolf about 
the year 1350. The work remained in uuinuscript lutil 1580, when it van puU- 
liahed in Floronoe. I have not aeen flie original wwk. Oio. F. Black. 

[For * SIgyptian Daya ' see J, 0. L. A, Old Seiiaa, voL L pp. 310 and 372.— Ed.] 



37 

Otfbub at JXwnu, Faavcb, w 1606 

The following paMtge ooeoxs in Oorffca*$Cndilui,tk'muk published in Lond<m 
in 1611. The author was a certain Thomas Coryat, a native of Odcombe, 

in Somersetshire (bom c. 1577, died 1617). He visited France in 160R, arriv. 
iug in Calais on 14th May. My attention was dravn to this passage by 
the late Fianeis Hindee Groome, who pointed out how well Goiynt's deieription 
agrees with Jacques Callot's pictures of the Gypsy band with whom he tmvdOed 
through Lorraine, Piedmont, and Lombardy in 1604. These etchings were repro- 
duced in the Jourtial of the Q-ypsy Lore Society, Old Series, vol. ii. Coryat's 
word-picture is in these terms : ' I neuer saw ao many roguish Egyptians together 
in any one place in all my life aa in Neuen, where there was a great mnltitade of 
men, women and children of them, that disguise their fiuMi, as our cuunterfet 
western Egyptians in England. For both their haire and their face.s looked so 
blacke, as if they were raked out of hel, and sent into the world by great Beelzebub, 
to teirifie and aatontah mortall men : their men are very Ruffians ft Swash- 
bucklers, hauin<r exceeding long blaoke haire curled, and swords or other weapons 
by their sides. Their women also .suffer their haire to han^r loosely about their 
shoulders, whereof .some I saw dancing in the streets, and singing lasciuious vaine 
songs ; whereby they draw many flocks of the foolish citizens about them.' 

TfaJs extract will be found in voL L (p. 64) of the London reprinti 1776) of 
Cbryof < Cmditiu ; or in the reprint of 1605 by James MaeLehose and SonSi pub- 
lishers, Glasgow (price 2os. net). 

Dekkers description of the En^^lish Gypsies in 1609, reproduced by Mr. 
Sampson in the Jcwnal of ikt Gypsy Lon Society^ Old Series vol iit ppb 248-60^ 
oorresponds vety dosely with that given bj Coiyat. Datio MaoBitchib. 
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I.— TRANSYLVANIAN GYPSIES 




QIPSYLAND was the title of the delightful book in which 



Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell described the adventurous bicycle 
joomey to and through Transylvania which they madd in 1891 in 
seaxdi of Ibe ideal Gypsy* It ia illustrated with some seven desen 
drawings; but many sketches made at the same time, though 
equally interesting and equally beautiful, have not hitherto been 
published. These Hr. Pennell has^ with great generosity, lent to 
the Gypsy Lore Society for reproduction in its Journal, and five 
are included in the present number. No better introduction could 
be found than the protest, which Mrs. Pennell printed on pages 166 
and 169 of the book, against compulsoiy settlement. There is 
space here for the conclusion only : ' Once, when men were little 
less savage than the brutes, it was best that the many were tamed ; 
but to-day, that the many are modelled after one peaceful pattern, 
why not spare the few who still feel the true poetry of life, who still 
love " the tent pitched beside the talking water, the stars over- 
head at night, the blest return of morning, the peep of day over 
the moors, the awaking birds among the birches"? Who would 
want to turn every lark and blue-jay, every oriole and nightingale, 
into the little twittering brown sparrow of our town gardens ? ' 

TOL. Na lY. T 




WAITING FOR SOMETHING TO HAPPEN 
By Joseph Pennell 
{To whom iht co2}yrighi belongs) 
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BT THE ROADSIDB 
Bt Joaira PiHiixLL 

(3V> vKarn Me eopi/riglU Mnif*) 
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IN PRAISE OF GYPSIES 



IL— US' PKAISE OF GYPSIES 
By Abthub Stmons 

' Let the future of the world be wb»t it may, Gypsy dom is immortal.' 

Jamis Sikson. 

I 

'"ITIGYPTIANI, Erronum. ImposLorumquo geims nequissimum * 
is ono of the early detinitions of that 'outlandish people/ 
according to the statute, 22 Henry viii., -whom we know in our 
language as Gypsies. Bailey, in his instructive dictionary, which, 
with Kelsey's, contains the main errors of Chatterton's antique 
speech, has a definition which follows closely upon Spellmann's. 
• Gipsies {q. d. j£<jyptii, L.), a Crew of Pilfering Stragglers, who, 
under Pretence of being Egyptians, pretend to tell People their 
Fortunes.' Thefle are probably the opinions of those who are 
responsible for an act which * shall come mto operation on the first 
day of Januaiy one thousand nine hundred and nina . . . This 
Act may be cited as the Moveable Dwellings Act, 1908.' They are 
certainly the opinions of the New Forest Good Samaritan Charity, 
which in its tenth annual report announces with satisfisMStion that 
'it is to the public advantage that the Gipsy life, only another 
name for Nomadic thievish tramps, should be made impossible.' 
Should be made impossible, say the philanthropists ; shall be made 
impossible, intimate the makers of the ' little new law.' These are 
the people who hate them, and would control them and banish them, 
the otiicials, the prose people, the mechanical minds. The law- 
givers hate them, the stationary powers hate them, the people who 
wear uniform and take wages hate them. Those who do not under- 
stand them, that is to say the main part of the civilised world, hate 
them. Now turn aside, and listen to a brooding solitary, Samuel 
Roberts ('of Sheffield,' as he has written in his neat and eager 
hand on the title-page of my copy of his symbolically decorated 
' sealed book opened '), and hear another voice, speaking; indeed, 
in the wilderness, as his frontispiece represents him. ' I cannot, 
for the life of me,' he says, ' bring myself to despise them ; they 
seem to me like the houseless birds whom God feedeth, and for 
whom He cares. They appear more than any other human beings 
to depend on Him alone for daily bread. They know nol^ it is 
true, much of Him : the wisest of us know but little more. They, 
however, may view Him in His wonders, and love to live amidst 
His works, and if they less adore, they, probably, less oflend.' 
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There, in that gentle reprovk^ voice, speaks what should be 
die speech of all wise men who call themselves Chri8tiaii& Our 
laws, in our barbarous land, lower in dviiisation than the savages 
of the Malay Archipelago,^ are concerned with 'Clause 5. Power 
to prohibit encampment Clause 6. Education of children using 
moveable dwellings.' That is to saj, that the farmen who look 
on the Gypsies as 'a nuisanee' (it is the legal word) are allowed to 
bring ' registration authority' to bear on a caravan halting in the 
comer of a by-road.' The question of the compulsory education 
of children is a wider one, and not confined to the Gypsies, though 
it is more of a hindrance to them in their moving than to the 
villager settled in his cottage. Education is one of the follies of 
modern civihsation ; it breeds discontent, as we see in every 
village, where the farm-labourer's daughter, having learned to read 
her penny novel, and to strum on her liarmonium, comes back a 
mannerless, supposedly educated creature, taught just enough not 
to know her own ignorance, and finds her parents old-fjishioned, 
illiterate, behind the times. This form of education, which is all 
that is offered, indeed forced upon, the labourer's children, can 
never be carried far enough to undo the immense damages that it 
perpetrates. Education is not only ruining the manners, but dis- 
pkuung the whole being, of the peasant, who began to lose his 
contact with nature when he fiist opened a printed sheet blackened 
with lying and urrelevant 'news.' Why, then, having finished 
spoiling our villagers, who have been too inert to resist the inflic- 
tion, are we setting ourselves to the impossible task of spoiling 
the Gypsies? 

Walter Scott, who knew human nature, said in Ouy Mawner- 
vng: 'They're queer deevils — they're waist where they're waist 
guided After a', there 's baith gude and ill about Gypsies.' They 

are changeless : the world has no power over them. They live by 
rote and by faith and by tradition which is part of their blood. 
They go about in our midst, untouched by us, but reading our 

' See the magaiticent epilogue to Alfred Rusael Wallace's book, The Malay 
ArekipdimOt {k 457 : * Until there ia e more geaer*! reeognition «f thie failure of 
oar civilisation ... wo shall never, as regards the whole commiuuty, attein to any 
real or important superiority over the better claas of savages.' 

^ Again lot me quote from The Malay Archiptlago (p. 4i3S, note) : * We are in a 
•tate Of harberiam. One more example to jostify my use of the term, end I have 
done. We permit absolute posscwion of the soil of our country, with no legftl right 
of eustence on the aoil to the vaat majority who do not poaaeaa it. . . . That such a 
pover ahonld exist, and be exerdaed by individtiab, in hoirever amall a degree, 
indioates that, as regards tme social seieiioe, we are still in a state of barbarism.' 
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Beorets; knowing moro about ub than we do about ourselves; 
prophets, diTinera, aoothsayen. Thoy are our only link with the 
East, with mystery, with magia They dance and play for money ; 
they danoe in Spain, they play in Hungary : they are better dancers 
than the Spaniards in their national dances, and ihisf pbkj 
Hungarian music better than the Hungarians. They do few 
things, but they do these things better than others. They 
create nothing, they perpetuate ; they make theirs whatever is of 
use to them ; they reject whatever their instinct forbids them to 
take. They reach their own ends by seeming, and are the deftest 
flatterers on the earth. They drop the disguise with irony or 
indifference if you see through them and answer them after their 
own manner. 

Can the world repress this race which is so evasive and slips 
through its gross lingers like wind ? ' Like one on a secret errand,' 
as Walter Pater said of the mysterious Leonardo, they pass through 
the world. They are the symbol of our aspirations, and we do not 
know it ; they stand for the will for freedom, for friendship with 
nature, for the open air, for change and the sight of many lands; 
for all in us that is a protest against progress. Progress is a heavy 
wheel, turned backward upon us. The Gypsy represents nature 
before civilisation. He is the wanderer whom all of us who are 
poets, or love the wind, are summed up in. He does what we 
dream. He is the last romance left in the world. His is the only 
free race, and the tyranny of law and progress would suppress his 
liberty. That is the curse of all civilisation, it is a tyranny, it is 
the force of repression. To try to repress the Gypsies is to fight 
against instinct, to tiy to cut out of humanity its rarest impulsa 

The Gypsies are nearer to the animals than any race known 
to us in Europe. They have the lawlessness, the abandonment, 
the natural physical grace in form and gesture, of animals ; only a 
stealthy and wary something in their eyes makes them human. 
Their speech, which is their own, known to them, known to few 
outside them, keeps them to themselves. They arc ii^norant of 
the ugly modern words, the words which wo have brought in to 
sophisticate language. 'Give me half and you take half: divide, 
that is, in our shorthand. Their lilting voices are unacquainted 
with anything but the essential parts of speech, all that we need 
use if we lived in the open air, and put machines out of our 
hands and minds. 

Then, they are part of the spectacle of the world, which they 
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pass through like a groat prooeasion, to the sound of a peasioiiate 

and mysterious musio. They are here to-day and there to-morrow ; 
you cannot follow them, for all the leafy tracks that they leave for 

each other on the ground. They arc distinguishable from the 
people of every land which they inhabit; there is something in 
them finer, stranger, more primitive, something baffling to all who 
do not understand them through a natural sympathy. The sullen 
mystery of ^xvpsy eyes, especially in the w^omcn, their way of 
coiling their hair, of adorning themselves with bright colours and 
many rings and long earrings, are to be found wherever one 
travels, east or west. Yet it is eastward Uiat one must go to find 
their least touched beauty, their original splendour. It was in the 
market-place in Belgrade that I saw the beauty of the Gypsies in 
its most exact form. Here, taken from the book in which I 
recorded it, is my instant impression of it : * I had seen one old 
woman, an animal worn to suhUety, with the cunning of her race 
in all her wrinkles, trudging through the streets with a kind of 
hostile gravity. But here it was the children who &scinated ma 
There were three little girls, with exactly the skin of Hindus, and 
exactly the same delicately shaped face, and lustrous eyes, and 
long dark eyelashes ; and they followed me through the market^ 
hogging in strange tongues — ^little catlike cieatures, full of humotur, 
vivacity, and bright instinctive intelligence. As we came to one 
end of the market, they ran up to a young girl of about fifteen, 
who stood leaning against a pump. She was slender, with a 
thin, perfectly shaped face, the nose rather arched, the eyes largo, 
black, lustrous, under her black eyebrows ; thick ma.s.ses of black 
hair ran across her forehead, under the scarlet kerchief She 
leaned there, haughty, magnetic, indifferent ; a swift animal, like 
a strung bow, bringing all the East with her, and a shy wildness 
which is the Gypsy's only.' 



II 

I may seem, in my profound admiration, to have represented 
the Gypsies as &ultle6s. They are far from faultless, hut those 
fifiults can often he explained, if not wholly excused. Their secrecy 
is a fine art. Their lying is a sign of what is imagmative in them, 
unbound by fact. Their very thieving is a primitive way of assum- 
ing that we may take from another the thing that one is in need 
of oneself, a quite Biblical way of spoiling the Gentiles, and the 
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moral of a modem poem, in which the sick King of Bokhaia 
realises and proclaims 

' Tiiiit, though we Uke what we desire, 
We must not snatch it eagerly.' 

The (rypsies' stealth is without violence, and is used only at the 
expense of those who oppress them and do them wrong. 

Incomprehension, ignorance, the incapacity of that almost 
forgotten virtue of Live and let live, are the far more essential 
faults and errors of those who call themselves civilised races. 
From the tirst entry of the Gypsies into Europe, the hand of every 
man has been against them. Once they w^ere burned and hanged ; 
now we would shuffle them oif the yery earth to which they have 
the universal human right. How many Gypsies have said to me, 
quietly and as a matter of course, that they would die if thej had 
to live always under a roof ? An unnatural desire, say the magis- 
trates and reformers, as they sit in their unwholesome dty cages^ 
closed in hehind the bars of their shut windows. But it is they 
who are living an unnatural life, demnng only the levelling of a 
multiform and irresponsible universe. They are the enemies of 
nature. They are the enemies of the natural man. The desire of 
the natural man is to go his own way, a friend among friendly 
without choice among roads, as all roads lead somewhere, and 
everywhere there is sun and wind. He has no desire to work for 
the sake of work, an odious modern creed from which only the 
Gypsy is traditionally and persistently exempt, lie turns his back 
on great cities, once beautiful and human, now filled with smoke, 
noise, uimatural speed, degraded into the likeness of a vast 
machine, creatine: and devastating soulless bodies for useless tasks. 
To the natural man the freedom of the Gypsy is like a lesson 
against civilisation ; it shows him that it is still possible to live, 
do as one likes, thrive, be healthy, and take for one's pattern the 
instinctive, untamable life of the animals, which all our whips, 
leashes, and traces have not beaten out of their souls. 

There has been great talk of late of degeneracy, decadence, 
and what are supposed to be perversities: such as religion, art^ 
genius, individuality. But it is the millionaire, the merchant, the 
money-maker, the sweater, who are the degenerates of civilisadon, 
and as the power comes into thmr hands all noble and beautiful 
things are being crushed out one after another, by some 
mechanical device for multiplying inferiority. Civilisation, as it 
was thousands of years ago, in China^ in India, was an art of 
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living, beside whose lofty beauty we are like street urchins 
scrambling in a gutter. We live to pick up scraps; they lived a 
tranquil and rational existence. The secret is lost to all the 
nations of Europe, squabbling about trade, prattling about pre- 
cedence, forgetting that not only the Sabbath is made for man, but 
every day of his life. Modem civilisation would make the man 
for his day, his day of labour. It is the new, worse slavery. The 
Gypsies have eeoaped its contamination for thousands of years. 
Are we to allow the slave-masters to get hold of them at last ? 
Let me end as I began, with lir. Samuel Boberts and his ' unsealed 
book.' ' This unconquerable love of freedom,' he reminds tis, ' and 
of the country, is not felt in the same degree, by any other people 
on the &oe of the globe, as it is by the Gypsies, universally, and 
has been so, through all the ages since they were first known. 
It seems Inseparable from their nature, and must have been 
impressed upon it, for some good purpose, by the Almighty power.' 
Amen. 

IIL—TH£ PRIVILEGES OF GYPSIES 

By David MacKitchie 

rpHE idea of Gypsies possessing privileges of any kind seems, at 
-I- the present day, too absurd for serious consideration ; at any 
rate, if we confine our view to the British Islands. When they 
come hither in any numbers from a foreign country, as they 
did in 1906, they are hunted from pillar to post by the officers 
of the law, and they and their wearied horses are sometimes 
denied the simple privilege of a timely rest Our own home-bred 
Gypsies, it is true, are not so persecuted. But thdr old camps 
on spacious hillsides and furzy commons^ and by woody lanes and 
dingles, are more and more circumscribed. The policeman, the 
social reformer, and the man of the school board, all have their 
eye on the Gypsy ; and the best way of ' raising him to our level ' 
is sapiently discussed on platforms and in newspapers. By none 
of these people is lio supposed to possess anything that can be 
truly culled a privilege. And, indeed, those others who admire 
him for his love of the open air and a strolling life cannot be 
blind to the fact that therein lies no special privilege, since the 
open-air life is free to all. This, it may be observed in passing, is 
a fact that the sages who propose to meet at Berne this summer, 
in order to devise the best method of suppressing Gypsydom, will 
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require to keep in mind It will be difficult to frame a lav that 
will strike at Gypsies and not at tke same time strike at the 
equally harmless parson or doctor on his holiday wanderings, 
whether on foot or in caravan. That^ however, is a detail outside 

of my present subject. 

But there is no doubt that Gypsies at one time possessed 
privileges of various kinds. I do not hero refer to those formerly 
exercised by Gypsy nobles, with regard to which I contributed a 
paper to our Journal of October 1907. Those nobles, it would 
seem, were often, if not invariably, members of the local upper 
classes, and not Gypsies by blood. Their power, moreover, 
was directly derived from the supremo authority of the country 
in which they lived. But other privil^es, common to all Gypsies, 
are frequently indicated One of these is illustrated, although 
not precisely proved, by an incident described by Tallemant des 
R^ux, with reference to 'a famous captain of Gypsies,' named 
Jean-Charles, who flourished in the south of France in the latter 
part of the sixteenth oentuiy. The influential position held by 
this Jean-Charles may be realised from the statement of Bes 
Bdauz, that he on one occasion 'led four hundred men to 
Henri nr., who rendered him [the king] good service.' The special 
incident in question which relates to Jean-Charles and his imme- 
diate followers, is thus narrated by Des R^uz : — 

' They were lodging in a village, the cur6 of which was rich and 
miserly, and much disliked by 1^ parishioners. He never stirred 
from home, so the Gypsies were unable to get hold of anything 
of his. What did they do ? They pretended that one of their 
number had commiLLed a crime, and condemned him to be 
hanged at a place a quarter of a league from the village, to 
which place they betook themselves with all their baggage. At 
the gallows the condemned man asked for a confessor, so the cure 
was sent for. He objected to go, but his parishioners insisted 
that he should. During his absence some of the Gypsy women 
entered the vicarage, possessed themselves of hve hundred crowns, 
* and quickly rejoined the band As soon as the supposed criminal 
saw them, he said that he appealed his case to the King of Little 
Egypt. " Ah ! the traitor 1 " exclaimed his captain, ** I feared that 
he would appeal" He at once gave orders to truss the baggage; 
and the Gypsies were a long way off before the curd got home.' ' 

One of the chief points of this story is that although the 

1 BidondUadt ToikmanidtM Riamx, Pwu, ISfiS, tL 302. 
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alleged orimmal was innocent of the crime with which he was 
sappoeed to be charged, it was recognised on all hands that his 
trial was not a matter for the local French tribunal but for the 

authoriti^ among his own people, who had the power to hang 
him in the event of his beini:^ fouiid i,'uiltv. It iiuiy bo presumed 
that his iinagiiuiry crime wits that of murder, coimnitted upon a 
fellow-Gypsy. Had he been accused of the murder of a French- 
man, that would have been another affair. But the right of 
Gypsies to bring to trial, and, if deemed right, to execute their 
fellow-Ciypsies, was acknowledged in other European countries. A 
Scottish reference of the year 1612 shows that, although it was 
then falling into desuetude, this right was once recognised in 
Scotland. The occasion was the trial of certain Gypsies before 
the Sheriff-court of Scalloway for the murder of one of their 
number. They were duly condemned by that Court, but the 
advocate who defended them pleaded 'that it was not ususl to 
take cognisance of murder amongst the E^g7ptian&' In eflfocti this 
means that they had been held free to execute members of their 
community as they pleased, either officially, according to their 
own laws, or by private murder. That the Scottish Grown clearly 
admitted the right of the Scottish Gypsies to manage their own 
aflGurs, during the sixteenth century, is seen from references already 
given in these pages.^ The same article shows that in Poland, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Transylvania, and Corfu a like condition 
of tilings existed. The earliest specific date there given is that 
of a letter granted in 1423 by the Em{>eror Sigismund to 'our 
faithful Liulislas, Governor of the Cigans,' wherein the Emperor 
commands his officials throughout the empire to observe that ' if 
any trouble or disturbance should arise among the Cigans, then 
none of you whomsoever, but Count Ladislas alone, shall have 
the power of condemning or acquitting.' Similar evidence comes 
from Toumai, in Hainault, a year earlier, when the council 
registers of that town announce the arrival in May 1422 of a 
company of pilgrims from Egypt ' And these Egyptians had a 
king and lords whom they obeyed, and had privileges, so that 
none could punish them save themselTes.'* 

So far, I have not obtained distinct evidence of a state of 
things in England corresponding exactly with that existing in 
Scotland and the Continental countries named. But England 
furnishes an interesting statement^ which points in the same 

1 October 1907, pp. 107-9. « J.0M8., Old SeriM, L 3S1. 
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direction. We learn from Mr. Crofton ^ that in ld80 the English 
Parliament passed an Aot forbidding the fnrtlier admission of 
' Egyptians ' into England. Moreover, the same Aet ordained that 
'if ''any such straunger" thereafter eommitted any murder, 
robbery, or other felony, and if, upon being arraigned, he pleaded 
not guilty, then the jury was to be "alltogether of Englysshemen," 
instead of half Englishmen and half foreigners (medietaHa lingum), 
which [Mr. Crofton explains] they were otherwise entitled to 
claim under 8 Henry vi.' — an Act of the year 1436, which in 
its turn reinforced an Act of 1354-. Prior to 1530, therefore, an 
English Gypsy accused of any murder, robbery, or other felony, 
and bron<;ht to trial for the crime, was entitled to be tried before 
a jury composed half of Gypsies. It is obvious that this arrange- 
ment greatly increased the prisoner's chances of acquittal. These 
chances were enonnously diminished by the enactment of 1530, 
which decreed that thenceforth the jury should be composed en- 
tirely of F^nglishmen. 

The Aot just referred to, however, does not preclude the idea 
that at that time, or earlier, English Gypsies were allowed the 
power of judging and executmg in cases of crime eommitted 
amongst themselvea. It is clear that the Act bears upon cases of 
murder, robbery, or other felony committed upon English sub- 
jecta But it may well be that with the English authorities, as 
with the Scottish authorities of the same period, 'it was not usual 
to take cognisance of murder amongst the £g}'ptiaa8.' 

In speaking of the Spanish Gypsies, and particularly of the 
counts who ruled over them, Borrow says: 'With the counts 
rested the management and direction of these remarkable societies; 
it was they who determined what individuals were to be admitted 
into the fellowship and privileges of the Gitanos."'^ Here, again, 
wo have the recognition of the fact that Gypsies formerly possessed 
privileges which tempted others to join their society. Thus far, 
the only special privilege which I have shown is their acknowledged 
right of settling their own difticulties among themselves, even in 
cases of murder; and further, their right in England to d^nand a 
jury composed half of Gypsies, when the accused was a Gypsy. 
The advantages of this latter arrangement are patent. There is 
more difficulty in determining how far it was an advantage to be 
tried for crime before a Gypsy tribunal, instead of by the local 
authorities. The question greatly depends upon whether Gypsy 

> J.0,L,8., Old S«riM, L 9. * Th* ZnundU London, 1841. p. 00. 
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law was more severe or leas severe than the law of the land. In 
cases of violenoe it was probably much less severe. In any case, 
a Qypsy murderer could not be touched by the local magistrates, 
if his victim was a fellow-Gypey. That> at leasts gave him a 
respite. And even if Gypsy law condemned him to death, he 
could still gain time by appealing to 'the King of little Egypt.' 
Clearly, there was some advantage in being a Gypsy in those days, 
especially to a man of violent passions. 

But there were other benefits to be gained. This is illustrated 
by a well-known passai^^e in the life of Jacques Callot. In the year 
1604, young Callot, a boy of twelve, ran away from his father's 
house at Nancy, in the duchy of Lorraine, and set out on foot for 
Rome, with the intention of studying art. At an early sUv^a of 
his journey he joined himself to a band of (iypsies, with whom he 
spent six or eight weeks, travelling with thcni to Florence. Of 
some of the leading incidents of this journey he has left an im- 
perishable record in a series of etohings.^ Now, how did he and 
his tompoiary comrades live during that journey ? Partly by 
killing game, partly by money procured in fortune-telling, accom- 
panied by pocket-picking, but chiefly by direct plunder. Callot's 
pictures show us that he and his comrades never wanted a meaL 
On the contrary, they lived in great jollity, feasting upon venison, 
hares, rabbits, beef, mutton, ducks» and poultry. For a pemiiless 
boy of twelve, it was an excellent thing to make the journey from 
Lorraine to Florence as a Gypsy. 

Although the year 1604 does not show us the Gypsies in the 
hdght of their prosperity, they still retained at that date some of 
the immunities once accorded to them. They were still allowed a 
licence that would have been denied to a band of peasants. 
Aventinus, who flourished in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and who wrote a history of Bavaria, shows that the 
Gypsies of his day (a century before Callot) were highly privileged 
in this respect. ' Robbing and stealing are prohibited to others, 
under pain of hanging or beheading,' observes Aventinus, ' but 
these people have licisnce for them.' Grellmanu, in making this 
quotation,^ explains at the same time the original reason which 
gave rise to this state of things. ' They were looked upon as 
pH^ms, and it was quite conformable to the custom of those 
superstitious times to grant to pilgrims, as holy people, all sorts of 

* Reprodnoed in J.O.L.8., Old 8arlM, v«d. ii. 

* /XMertafioM, Raper's Bog. tr., London, 17S7, p. 10& 
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passes and safe conducts.' This refers to a period earlier still than 
the time of Aventinus. 'When/ continues Grellmann, 'in the 
decree of the Diet at Augsburg, anno 1500, all xanlui of people in 
the empire are strictly eiyoined in future not to pennit the 
people called Gypsies to travel through their countries aad 
districts, nor to grant them any further protection and convoy, 
it certainly implies that people had formerly granted them such 
protection and convoy/ And on a previous page (p. 101), he cites 
a host of authorities to this e£Eeet Hiinster, who wrote in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, ' declares, not only in general 
terms, that they carried about wi^ them passports and seals, fiN>m 
the Emperor Sigismund and other princes, by means of which 
they had free passage through different countries and cities ; but 
that he had himself seen an attested copy of such a letter in the 
possession of some Gypsies at Eberbach. ... A pass of another 
King of Hungary, Uladislaus ii., which the Gypsies ohtained 
chiefly on account of their supposed sanctity and pilgrimage might 
bo quoted. Wehner says,' he adds, ' that the Gypsies in Franco 
likewise quoted ancient privileges, granted to them by the former 
kings of that country.* ^ 

However unsuited they may have been to sustain the character, 
it is quite clear that the Gypsies were once regarded as pious 
pilgrims, and by this means enjoyed a life of idleness at the 
expense of others. That they formerly wore the dress of pilgrims 
is testified to by Peucer in his Commentariua (1672), where he 
thus refers to them: ' Yagatur hinc inde et genus quoddam im- 
postorum, squalida tetraque et deformi specie et habUu 
quos recentes GisBoi Attinganos, nos Zigeunos nominamus.'* 
During the fifteenth century they were accepted throughout 
Europe as pilgrims; and to afford ihem succour was regarded as 
an act of piety. Thus, in November 1429, the municipal accounts 
of the town of Amhem, in Guelderland, record the following 
items ! ' lUm, on the eve of St. Andrew's, to the count of little 
Egypt [den Oreve van Klijn-Egipten], witli his company, to the 
honour of God, vi Arnhem guldens; Item, to the same count and 
to the Heathen women, to the honour of God, a half malder [a 
com measure] of white bread, a barrel of beer, and a hundred 
herrings.' Here, then, it was clearly ' to the honour of God ' to 

1 GreUnmim, loe. eii. He refen (p. 212) to *Matth. Wehner, OhtenMioiiu 
prfxrlicce, xuh ivc. Ziokunkr.' 

> Quoted with context in J.O.L^,, Old Series, iii. 7 note. 
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give substantial aid to a band of Gypsies. There arc nuinerons 
entries in other fifteenth-century records, showing^ payments in 
money, food, and drink to Gypsies. At present, however, I shall 
select those passages which specially denote their acceptation as 
pilgrims. Another such instance comes horn the Netherlands. 
This was a letter of protection granted in 1496 by Charles, Count 
of Egmond, under his privy seal, to ' Count Martin Gnougy, bom 
of Little Egypt,' couched in similar terms to those given to Gypsy 
ohiefis by the Emperor Sigismund. It is stated in this letter that 
the Pope (Alexander vl) had ordained Count Martin and his 
family and company ' to go on pilgrimage to Rome, to St. James 
of Galicia, Compostella, and to other holy places'; and to further 
this purpose, the Count of Egmond strictly commands all his 
representatives throughout his principality to succour and protect 
' the foresaid Count Martin, his family and company, with their 
goods, animals, gold, silver, etc.,' ^vhcrcvcr they may go ; but with 
this reservation, that the Gypsies do not stay longer than three 
days in one place. 

The statement in this letter of 14f)r), tliat Count. Martin and his 
company were on pilgrimage to the shrine of St. .lames of Com- 
postella [Santiago de Compostela], among other holy places, recalls 
an incident of nearly ninety years later, cited by Borrow. It is 
connected with a town in Spain, not improbably Santiago, in the 
year 15S4. and the reference occurs in a passage from Martin Del 
Rio, which has already been partially quoted in these pages.^ ' It 
happened,' says Del Rio, ' that the feast of Corpus Domini was 
being celebrated, and they [the Gypsies] requested to be admitted 
into the town, that they might dance in honour of the sacrifice, as 
was customary. They did so, but about midday a great tumult 
arose owing to the many thefts which the women committed, 
whereupon they fled out of the suburbs, and assembled about 
St Mark's, the magnifioent mansion and hospital of the knights of 
St James, where the ministers of justice attempting to seize them 
were repulsed by force of arms ; nevertheless, all of a sudden, and 
I know not how, everything was hushed up.' It is scarcely con- 
ceivable tliat ordinary town thieves, in escapmg from the police, 
would have sought such a refuge ; or that, had they done so, the 
police would have found them.selves repulsed by force of arms. 
Still less likely is it that common thieves would have escaped 
scot-free ; the whole aiiair being suddenly hushed up. A parallel 
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incident is recorded as haying taken place at Genera in 1582, when 
a hand of three hundred Gypsies attacked the town officers, who 
were stationed at Fleinpalais to prevent their entrance. A force of 
dtisens coming to the rescue, the Gypsies retired to the monastery 
of the Augustin Friars, in which they fortified themselves and sus- 
tained a siege. Why should the Gypsies have chosen sacred 
places as castles uf refuge? It seems tolerably clear, in each of 
these cases, that, their right to do so rested upon their claim to be 
regarded iis pilgrims. A third scene, enacted at Cheppe, near 
Chalons-sur-Marne, in 1453, hears a close resemblance to the two 
just described. On that occasion, some sixty or eighty Gypsies, 
coming from CourtisoUes, were refused admission to the town. 
• Duhng their unwilling retreat,' says Lacroix, ' they were pursued 
hy many of the inhabitants of the town, one of whom killed a 
Gypsy named Martin de la Barre. The murderer, however, 
obtained the king's pardon.' That the king's pardon should have 
heen necessary in such a case is a &ct of some agnificanca 

Although any real or pretended claim to special piety has been 
long ago relinquished by Gypsies as a class, it is a remarkable fact 
that certam sections of them still make an annual pilgrimage in 
May to the church of Les Saintes Maries (Bouches-du-BhdneX the 
crypt of which, by immemorial usage, is exclusively reserved for 
them during the series of services then held.^ This is obviously 
a survival of the time when, whatever may have been the motives 
which actuated them, Gypsies periodically visited the various 
shrines of p]uropc. I'^videnccs of this {)ractico, in addition to those 
already cited, might be largely multiplied. For example, an anti- 
Gypsy edict, issued by Francis i. of France in 1539, describes these 
people as wandering about ' under cover of a simulated religion and 
of a certain penitence.' It is quite possible that both the religion 
and the penitence were simulated. Yet it may be noted that 
in England their pilgrim character continued to be at least partially 
recognised during the sixteenth century; if one may judge from 
such a detail as the action of the churchwardens of Straiten, in 
Cornwall, who received payment from ' Egypcions' in 1522, 1559, 
1560, and 1561, for lodgings granted to them in the Church 
House. 

In the fifteenth century, however, the daim of 'E^iyptians' to 
be regarded as Christian pilgrims was amply acknowledged. In 
September 1427, Thomas, an earl of Little Egypt, received eight 

* See pp. flS-M, onle. 
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livrcs [MirisU from the corporation of Amiens ' to help him and 
his people, to the number of forty persons or thereabouts, all ex- 
cluded and driven out of the country of Egypt by infidels; aeeing 
that by letters Our Holy Father the Pope gives, and has given, 
great indulgences and pardons to those who give alms to the said 
Thomas and to those of his company.^ As at Amhem in 1429, 
money or food giv«n to the earl of Little fjgypt was given ' to die 
honour of God,' and the deed brought a special spiritual benefit to 
the donor. 

In August 1427, twelve penemden, a duke, an earl, and ten 
men all on horseback, who said that they were good Ghzistians» 
and were from Lower Egypt, arrived in Paria It is stated that 
they bore letters from the Pope, authorising every bishop and 
mitred abbot to make them a pajrment of ten Ihrres toumois. 
Twelve days later, their followers, to the number of a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty, arrived on the outskirts of Paris, where 
they remained for ten days It is not stated whether they 
actually received money and food as alms due to pilr^rims. But 
in 1419, Andrew, a duke of Little Egypt, with a hundred and 
twenty followers, had received gifts of money, wine, and bread 
from the town of Macon. The municipality of Frankfurt-on-the- 
ICain gave bread and meat to ' the wandering people from Little 
Ijgypt ' in 1418 ; and in the same year the Saxon Count of 
Herrmannstadt, in Transylvania, granted * to the people from the 
Holy Land food and fodder for their horses, worth eight denars.' 
In 1417 the noble Transyivanian family of Horvath presented 
forty sheep 'to the poor pilgrims out of Egypt, in order that 
they, returning to Jerusalem, may pray for the health of our 
souls.' And, for like reasons, the town of Kronstadt, Transylvania^ 
voted a sum of money, com, and poultry to ' Lord Emaus from 
Eg}'pt and his two hundred and twenty comrades,' in the year 
1416. There can be no doubts from these and other references, 
that the people of Little Egypt were at one time regarded in 
the light of genuine pilgrims, by popes and princes, nobles, 
citizens, and peasants ; with the attendant consequence that they 
received substantial aid, in food, drink, and money, wherever 
they went. A great deal turns upon this prosaic fact. 

* Most of the pa<^9age.<« f;it«(l above and iu the aubsequcnt pa^'cs will be found, 
with detailed reference to sourcee, in Paul Bataillard's series of articles contributed 
foJ.0.L,8*, OU StriM, vols. t. widii. Th« othen are takan from J. Dirki^a D» 
Htldum ^EffiffMn (Utrecht, ISM), Lacroix's Afanners and Cujftoms of the Middle 
Age$ (London, 1876, p. 462), and Von Wlitlocki'a Vom wandertuUn Zigeunervolkt 
(Haabaig, 1890), pp. 12-14. 
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The above extiacts have been selected for the purpose of 
showing how Gypsies formerly boie the character of pilgrims^ 
journeying to and from the holy places in Europe and Palestine. 
As such, they were entitled to receive alms, in obedience to the 
religious ideas of the time and the direct commands of secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities. There are many other references 
to payments iimdo to Gypsies which, although the ^rouiuls ure 
frequently not stated, are clearly traceable to the same cause. 
From the old records of the town of Deventer, in the Netherlands, 
we learn that in the year 11.2!) a company of' the people of Little 
Egypt ' received free lodging in a huilding known as the Wavt- 
Kuis, which appears to have been specially reserved for them 
and their kindred. For, according to Molhuijsen, this building 
was also called the Heidena-Uuis, or, in English, ' The Gypsies' 
House.' 'It was a house in which foreign merchants deposited 
their fishing-tackle, which they thus secured from taxation/ 
observes Bataillard ; ^ and he adds : ' This house was situated near 
the old Town Hall, at the comer of Polstraat ; it became later on 
the Town Hall itself.' This, then, was kept as the temporary home 
of any of ' the people of Little E^ypt ' who might visit Deventer. 
It is not quite clear whether those who had been there nine years 
earlier had been accommodated in the same building, for in that 
instanoe they are said to have slept in a ' bam/ The earlier visit 
is thus recorded in the mimicipal account-book of Deventer 
in 1420:— 

* Out of charity, to the Lord Andreas, duke of Little Fgypt. 
On a Wednesday after Rcm inmrre (6th March), to the said lord, 
who had been driven out of his country on account of the 
Christian faith, and had come to our town with a hundred persons, 
men. women, and children, and about forty horses; he having 
letters from the King of the IJonians, containing an invitation 
to give them alms, and to treat them with kindness in all the 
countries where they might go : given by order of our magistrates, 
25 tiorins. lUm, to the same for bread, beer, herrings and 
smoked herrings, for cost of the carriage of the beer, for straw, 
for cleaning out the bam in which they slept, [paid] to fierend, 
who conducted them as far as Ooor, etc., in all, 19 florins 
10plaGk&'< 

' His information being uliUincd from HoUmijaen. 8m J.0.L.8.t Old SoriM, 
iL 34. H'an«-//»i« signifies tackle-house. 

' The Dutch piak, SScotch plack, French placqw, was a small copper coin of the 
period, ftboQt one-third of » pMUij. The abovo pMNgo u givni BateOkrd, 
J.Q.L.8,, OM Series, L 388-9. 
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As Bataillard points out, two of the features common to the 
visits of 1420 and 1429 were that on each occasion the town 
furnished a guide to the visitors on their departure, and on each 
occasion their temporary residence was found to need deansing. 
The entry of 1429 states that a fee of ten placks was paid to a 
certain 'Gosen for havinc^ cleaned out the Want-Huis, in which 
the people from Little Egypt had lodged, and to a guide named 
Hubert for havinp^ conducted these fl'UiIiDs to Wie ' (Wijhe). 
iJeventer chronicles several sul»se(juent visits of the Gypsies; 
for the town paid tit'teen guldens to ' the king of Ijittlo Kgypt, 
with his company,' in 1438, and again twelve guldens in 1439 
to ' the duke of Egypt, with his people, who lodged in the Want- 
Huiie' ; while in 1441 ' the king of the Heidens, with his company,' 
received ten guldens. Whatever hospitality the townsfolk fait 
impelled to ofifer the Gypsies, it is evident that the latter were 
not welcome visitors. For on hearing of the approach of a similar 
company in 1445, the magistrates of Deventer sent messengers 
with a sum of money for the strangers, given on the distinct 
understanding that the latter should pass on their way without 
coming within the walk of the town. This course of procedure 
was followed also by the buighers of Middelburg (near Flushing) 
in 1460. For on learning that Constantino, Count of Egypt, was 
then at the neighbouring town of Goes, with a company of Greeks,^ 
the Middelburg authorities sent a gift of ten schellings to them, 
*in order tliat t hey may not come here.' 

The archives of Middelburg, like those of other towns in the 
Low Countries, contain several references to (iypsies. On the 
21st of February 1430, Middelburg paid twenty schellings out of 
the public purse to a certain count or duke (hi rioiilir) of Little 
Egypt, who stated thai he 'had come here to receive alms, having 
letters from the Pope, wliich allow him to travel throughout the 
land for five years.' In the following January, Middelburg also 
paid three Burgundian guldens to the iierioghe van Egipten, 
'because ho was the bearer of letters from our gracious lord of 
Burgundy (Philip).' Twenty years later, the ' Egyptians ' stabled 
their horses in the high school of Middelburg. In 1400 the 
Middelbuigers staved off an Egyptian visit by bribery, as already 
mentioned. Sixty-four years later, they took higher ground; 
for their records show that in February 1524 Sebastian Faisan 

* Greek Gypaies, of course. lu tho Constitution of Catalonia, of the jear 1512, 
Oypetai are styled * Bohemians, Greeks, and Egyptians.' 
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and Baron Wiltosia, Oyptenaera, were banished from the town 
for three years on account of their riotous conduct. 

Continuing to look at the Low Countries in the fifteenth 
century, we find that the town of Utrecht has the following entry 
in its municipal accounts in October 1429 : — ' Given to the duke 
of Lower Egypt, who had come into our town with the Heidenfli 
having a written permission from the Pope to visit the Christian 
land, ivjftrs of wine ' — valued at four pounds sixteen schellings. 
It may have been thk same company to whom the town of 
Toumai, in Hainanlt, had given sudi a notable reception 
in the previous spring. By order of the authorities of Toumai 
there was a placard posted up in the town, on 28rd March 1429, 
in these terms: — 

'Let no person whatsoever do or say to the great Earl of 
little Egypt or his people, who, to the number of sixty or there- 
abouts [have been] driven out of their country by the infidels, 
and who, by licence of the magistrates of this town, intend to 
sojourn therein for four or five days, any injury, wrong, or 
displeasure, in body or in goods, in any way whatsoever, under 
pain of being put into the prisons of this town, and banished at 
the discretion of the said magistrates, but keep them peaceable 
by the giving of aims (if one has this devotion) to such as require 
them.' 

Probably no document in the literature of Gypsy history 
illustrates more forcibly than this placard the changed and sunken 
position of the Gypsies of to-day. Imagine the magistrates 
of any modern European town formally announcing the expected 
arrival of a band of sixty Qypsies, threatening with imprisonment 
and banishment any citizen who should do or even say anything 
to ix\jure or displease them, and inviting the piously-disposed 
to placato them by giving them alms ! 

The magistrates of Toumai set the citisens an excellent 
example. On the day after their placard was posted up they voted 
a sum of eight livrea tawmoia to this great Earl of Little Egypt 
and his people, and sent them besides ' eight lots [? jars] of wine 
for the earl, three measures of wheats four casks of beer, fifty 
faggots, and two hundred herrings.* 

The municipal accounts of Tournai had borne witness to a 
similar hospitality eight years earlier; as may be seen from the 
following entry of 30th Scptcml)er 1421 (or perhaps some days 
later, there being a little uncertainty as to the exact date) : — 
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'To Sir Miquiel, prince of Latinghem in Egypt, as [? alms, — 
the word is wanting in the text] made to him out of pity and com- 
paasioD, for the austaining of him and several other men and 
women of his company who wete driven out of their eonntiy by 
the Saracens because they had turned to the Christian fUth : xiL 
gold Tnoutone [Le, coins stamped with the Agnus Dei], worth xiiL 
Imes. liemt for a rasiire of bread which was given in common 
to the said I^gyptians, zxzya Item, for a barrel of ambawra [a 
sort of beer] also given to them xviLs. vi.d. The said portions 
amounting to zvil. xiLs. vLd' 

Although these various references do not exhaust the list bear- 
ing upon this subject, sufficient evidence has now been adduced to 
show that Gypsies not only asserted themselves to be pilgrims, 
but they were so accepted by most of the people of Europe. The 
effect of this was that they did not retpiire to do any regular 
work. At every town they came to they could count upon 
receiving gifts of food, liquor, and often money ; and quarters were 
frequently allotted to thorn, with sUibling and fodder for their 
horses. Occupations they had, of a sort, by which they further 
increased their gains. Several of these are specified by a chronicler 
of Tournai who describes a visit of ' Egyptians ' to that town in 
1422, and his account is so instructive, following as it does upon 
his statement that they were pilgrims on a seven-years' journey, 
that it can hardly be omitted here. ' Most of them Uved by pilfsr- 
ing, especially the women, who were ill-clothed, and entered the 
houses^ some asking alms, and others baigaining for some sort of 
merchandise. And it was with difficulty that one could be on 
one's guard against them without losing something. And there 
were some who, the better to deceive foolish men and women, pre- 
tended to foretell the future, such as the having of children, or of 
being soon or well married, or of having good or bad luck, and 
many other such deceits. And while they were thus abusing the 
belief of many people, the children cut the purses of those who 
were too attentive to their charms, or they themselves, with the 
hand with which they seemed to hold a child (which they did not 
do, for the child was supported by a band put on as a sling, 
covered over with a blanket, and this hand was free), purloined 
artfully without its being perceived. The men were siifhcicntly 
well dressed. The greater number of them occupied themselves 
with the buying and selling of horses, and they were such skilful 
horsemen that a horse appeared very much better under them 
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than under other men.^ And thus by hmdeUmt [? hoxse-chanting 
or irheedlmg] and deceiving, they often got a better horse than 
their own, and money into the bargain. And some of these men, 
when they bought some merchandise, gave a florin in payment, 
and on receiving their change were so skilfiil with their hand, con- 
fusing and cheating the people, or asking for other money than 
that which was given them, that none escaped without loss. And 
often, when they had stolen what they could, they would not take 
the merchandise, pretending not to know tho money that had 
been given them in oxchangc' * 

Such, then, were some of the advantages which lifteenth- 
century Gypsies possessed over ordinary Europeans. Did they 
commit any crime— murder, robbery, or other felony — against 
another Gypsy, they wore not amenable to the laws of any European 
country, but had the admitted right of trial before their own 
tribunals. In England, until 1530, a Gypsy who murdered or 
robbed an Englishman could demand a jury composed half of 
Gypsies. Thus, an English Gypsy occupied a more advantageous 
position than an Englishman of like tendencies. To such an 
Englishman there was some temptation to become affiliated with 
the Gypsies, if that could be done. These reasons, however, bear 
special reforence to acts of crime, and comparative immunity from 
their consequences. When we come to look at the ordinary daily 
life of the Gypsies, the prospect is still more allurii^; — to people 
averse to hard work and a plodding existence, combined with 
obligations due to the country of their birtk For the Gypsy was 
accepted throughout Europe as a pilgrim, and the media?val 
pilgrim was a chartered bet^^ar, receivin^^ alms from simple folk, 
who conceived that such i^ifts were 'to the honour of God.' And 
when those alms proved insufficient for the hungry pilgrims, as 
must often have been the case, they readily supplemented their 
income by open robbery, furtive theft, and fortune-telling. This 
they succeeded in doing ahiiost with impunity. For as Aventinus 
remarked, ' robbing and stealing are prohibited to others, under 
pain of hanging or beheading, bub these people have licence for 
them.' Moreover, they were permitted to keep hunting-dogs, and 
to kill whatever game they came across, rights denied to all but 
kings and nobles. 

' This statement vividly recalls Mr. S.impson'ti account uf the Continental 
Gypsies at Blackpool in the Octubur number of our Journal, p. 114, and shows how 
one, at least, of the Gypsy characteristics has remained unaltered during tive 
oantariat. ' Qaot«d hy Bataillard, J.G.L.8., 014 SwIm, L 331-2. 
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There were, therefore, several ezoellent reasons why, before the 
dajB of severe aaU-Qjrpsy Ie£:fi's1ntion, people whose inclination led 
them to prefer a wandering life, free from the restrictions of 
citizenship, should desire to join the GypsieA That there were 
many people so inclined is undoubted. As I have already noted, 
one of the functions of the Gypsy counts in Spain was to determine 
'what individuals were to be admitted into the fellowship and 
privileges of the Gitanos.' Bonrow's statement applies to Spain, 
but it is equally applicable to other countries. For example, 
Mr. Grofton's Mcofiy AwnaU oflhe Oypaieavn Sngltmd ^ shows that 
it was at one time quite a frequent thing for Englishmen to 
become Gypsies by ulliliation. This is seen from an Act of the 
Eni^lish Parliament, l)y wliich, ' after 1st May l.")02, .iny person 
wlio for a month "at one time or ut several times" was in the 
company of Gypsies, and imitated their apparel, speech, or other 
behaviour, should, lus a felon, sufVer death and loss of lands and 
goods, without the beneHts of a jury, med/ffdtis linff ua;, sanctuary, 
or " clerg-y " [i r. the plea of Inaing an educated man or " clerk," testi- 
fied to by the ability to read and write J. . . . No natural bom sub- 
jects, however, were to be compelled to quit England or Wales, but 
only to leave their naughty ways, and in future to labour honestly.' 
The terms of the Act are somewhat contradictory, but it clearly 
shows that many Englishmen of that date were accustomed to 
associate with Gypsies, in the character of Gypsies. Ifr. Crefton 
cites two spedal instances illustrating this fact : — ' In 1594 William 
Standley, Francis Brewerton, and John Weeks, of London, yeomen, 
were sentenced to be hanged "because they had consorted for a 
month with Egyptiana" On August 28, 1594, they were pardoned 
" for counterfeiting themselves Egyptians, contrarie to the Statuta" 
A few years later, Joan Morgan was sentenced to be hanged for a 
similar offence.' 

The question of 'counterfeit Egyptians ' is, however, complex as 

well as interesting, and cannot be properly considered within my 
present limits. 

> J.O.L.S., Old Series, i. 16, 21. 
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IV^WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 

Collected and £dited by John Sampson 
No. 4. d Ykmd 

A rudely peacilled tiketch uu ihc last pugu uf Ihe notebouk Id which this tale 
is written dowD oalb up again the plflaaant spot where I heaid it from Ifottbew 
Wood in the summer of 1896. The place is AbergyDolwyn, a tiny village three 
miles from Tal-y-llyn lake, in the heart of that Wood country which John Roberts 
tells us the Woods and Ingrams ' lirst took a liking to on account of rivers and 
oUier things.' And in this bUati^ aooording to Bounani tradition, was born that 
good harper Adam Wood, a grandson of Afanni, the founder of the race, and 
father of my old friend the Wro baStmAgerdt Edward Wood, from whom I first 
learned Welsh Roniani. The little hill on which we are seated is Foci Fawr ; below 
us lies the valley sheltered by wooded hills, and watered by the Afon Dysinni 
flowing from Ifattiiew's belored lake, and led mountain stnams rinng in the 
upper slopes of Cader. We can see the haymakeit wending their way back 
to Ciier-bcrllan. At our feet rests the nistic two-storied inn where my 
evening are enlivened with boSibai and giibcn. Matthew, for my dclcct^ition, 
hut} produced an old fiddle, and, with true Gypsy ingenuity, has improvised 
a bow from an ash pkmt and hain plaeked from iSbib tail of a cart horse. In this 
WolHt'ihi t'ciii every one sifligs, vnoj one lores murio, and music is a pass-key to 
brotherhood. Most eveninjrs see a merry withering in the little kircnvia, and 
more than one have we prolonged into the small hours of the morning, sitting in 
the old tiled kitdien from whose low beams hang fragrant herbs, strings of omaos^ 
and smoke-dried hams. The vlifij^ obant pwinillion, to the tunes of No$ Gahn 
and Mochijn Ihi, our burly host gives a stentorian rendering of the DOUe anthem 
Mae hen iclad, his little daiighters, tiionnted on the tuble, warble Welsh hymnody, 
and the apple-cheeked, sloe-haired tarm-maids sing sweetly too') traditional 
ainof thepeassntrj. Manfri Wood, osUed on to a song, |^ves us £]frie iiMeMn 
—the Woods are devout Soman OMihelies, and this QjvtJ lad ones saqg in the 

chapel choir. 

Later I find my ilomani studies have excited the wonder and curiosity of the 
vilkge, and one day while I am at dinner there is a knock at my door, and I 
discover a deputatim waiting to tnterrknr me. Their spokesman has a question 
to propound. * you pardon, sir, if I am so bold to ask, but we .see you with 
the Sipsiicn, and we read in newspaper about them, and we would like to know- 
very much if you are Mister K-U-N-0.* — August name ! only to be reverently 
prononnoed, letter by letter— phunly Professor Meyer must have been enfordng 
the philological importance of Romani in one of iiis presidential addresses at the 
Eisteddfodau. No, I confe.s,s T am not Mr. ' K-IJ-N-O,' but I share a reflected 
glory in having known that great man, and draw a romantic picture of his life 
and adventures, habits and manners, and personal appearance, which enthralls 
oveiy ear, and would have astonished the renowned Oeltb scholar had he heard it. 
The deputation expresses its gratificaticm and delii^t^ aiul retires with respectful 
obeisance, leaving tne to continue my meal. 

I have a pleasant reminder of Groome's reading these Welsh Gypsy stories in 
the note ' Cktheiine and IVederick in Orimm ' pencilled in his crabbed but distinetive 
writing opposite the Romani title (') Vend. In his Gyjmj Folk-Talts, p. 266, he 
calls attention to the fact that Winter is the name iA a Iforthumbiian Gypiy 
family, and also of ( iernian Gyi}sie8. 

I append to this story an abstract of a long Welsh Gypsy variant Xdl0 
Virdida Odi (Barley DumplinfO taken down bj Miss M. S. Lyster fkom Betsy 
(ffiani) Wood, a grand'dang^ter of the famous AlaNUna. The belief in ordeals 
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of A rimOar kind to that noorded in the closing incident of this Tendon 

has survived among nome of our English Gypsies to the present day, as an 
experience of my own shows. Lovers of Scott will remember his use of the 
ordeal of the bier in The Fair Maid of Perth when Bonthron is confronted 
with the body of the mmdered bonnet-ottker. In a note to this passage Sootfc 
remarks : *The belief that the corpse of a mmdered person mmld bleed on the 
touch, or at the approach of the murderer, was universal among the northern 
nations. We find it seriously urged in the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, 
so late as 1688, as an evidence of guilt.' 

Well, it is not ao many yean ago that in & little-fteqaented spot) where none 
but the initiate would seek, I came upon the Tan and tent of Simpronius Bohemia 
Boswell, and in his company was a young man wearing his left arm in a sling, 
whom I recognised at once as one of the Taylors, a Cheshire tribe with a not 
nndeienred repntat&on for genenl lairleaineai. Thero was no mistsking the tall, 
powerful figure — the Lockes and TlaylorB are our two tallest iamiliea— «nd anaU 
snake hear), which, with its closely crop|>ed huir, formed such a contnist to Booy's 
long glossy ringlets. ' A new sttffo-chwr,' thought I, for Booy's sons-in-law changed 
frequently, his docile daughters never seeming to question the paternal right to 
diamisa a son>in-law with whom he had quarnlled and repkee him by another. 
* Tf DOOmn to mo,' said I, *that I know this young man.' 'No, my dear child,' said 
Booy sootliinj^ly, 'however should you have a knowledge to him ? No one in dese 
parts has so much as see him before ; dis is one of de Prices from South Wales 
come up for a day or two to ^my me and my old 'oman a wisit.' But hter as we 
sat together in the tent a grimy newqiaiier was produced, and I waa inTited to 
read aloud an arcount of a pojiching fray in which one keeper had been badly 
injured and another left for deatl, while three (Jvpsies had been captured and 
a fourth had .so far managed tu evade cusUxiy. Oddly enough the delinquents 
were all Taylors, and the legal point upon whidi my opinion was derired was set 
forth by Booy with a fine inoral air worthy of Palmer's * Preaching Charlie.' 

'Suppose now,' s^iid he, 'dis poor wefMngro was to mn, how will de poJci'nyM 
know which of »iose wa/edo tariw mushe* killed him?' The old woman was 
unshakable in her belief that the corpse would be laid out in court, while all the 
auspeeted persona standing roond would be oompelled to tondi it one by one, and 
that blood would flow from the dead body at the toncb of the murderer. But 
Booy, though he himself preserves many curious beliefs, such as that 'tapping 
a biroh-tree ' to extract its gum is a crime punishable by death (presumably a 
tradition dating bai^ to the old forestiy i*^)t indtned to the contrary opinion. 
'Dare den, don't be ao ignorant, 'oman ; we all knowi^ dont we^ lye^ dnt way aint 
been tried for years and years ? ' and he went on to propound some solution 
of his own equally remote from modern judicial procedure. The argument 
between the two ruged with fury for the greater port of an hour, but I fancied 
the tofne cf oonTcnation waa a peculiarly nneoogenial mie to Price' from 
South Walee, aa he mt, gloomy and silent, smoking his pipe at the back of the 
tent. 

O Vend Winter 

Biia (Srvand lUr mmjerde ^ A mean little house in a 

iaiMi^ (a pwrd, t& puri. dor- lonely place, and an old man, 

vcmi, Opurdk&dabeui. Offdji and an old woman. Theyweie 

nadmaaleakekhiUlovo, Riger- poor. The old man went to 

1 mu^ferdf} Why mm^erd6, nsed of a place, aboold mean Mcnaly * or 'solitaiy ' 
I am unable to explain; the yerb mm^eniva means *I sqneeae^' * pinch,' *deal 

unfairly with.' 

* (oMiatf} prepositional need iooatively. See Mik. sli. p. S2, f ) 2. 
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inaa poX leete pwri xo^^'^f^ work. People gaye him but 
Kedd8€0birSdrf V Fuhadda€ litUe money. Half of it they 
pwridl^: *Te rigeriB* 'dovd f kept in an old atockii^. Thus 

vendiaki,* he did for years. Said he to 

the old woman : ' Keep Lliat for 
winter.' 

0 purd ms avrt yvlc dives. The old man was out one 
*Vids jmro dronieyjerd h'd hxuMr day. There came an old way- 
U mayel. K'tirdds les i puri furer to the door to beg. The 
€Ur4, td dida lea kuH xob^ old woman called him in and 

gave him a little food. 
P'v/tdti lesko tiav. ' M iro She asked his name. ' My 
nav 8i Vend,' jmrd. 'Vend name is Winter/ quoth the old 
91 tiro nav? 'Kdi si but l&vd man. 'Is Winter thy name? 
tukV Q*<i8 { jWc, t& diUM Ub f Heie is muoh money for thee.' 
Xptov awnakdi, TraSadd m 0 The old woman went, she gave 
pwro Vend, *7d8 { ;^o2ov t& him the stooking full of gold. 
gyaapeski. Old Winter was amazed. He 

took the stocking and departed. 
E*if4 'vfda 6 pwrl&kd romt The old woman's husband 
beStda taU. *AhAi «w d Vend* came home and sat down. 
xo^i puri, *te Id 0 lovd* '89 'Winter was here for the money/ 
ffenisat* xP^^ t^"^- '-^Hdn 6 quoth the old woman. 'What 
Idvo koTtion^sHt* * ytua* x^'^ sayest thou?' quoth the old man. 
purl. ' P'uro 7nur.Vv^d8 akdi,fd ' Hast thou given the money to 
Vend kar'laa pes? diom les i some one ? ' ' Yes/ quoth the 
Xoldv* ' old woman. ' An old man came 

here and called himself Winter. 

1 gave him the stocking.' 
* Keddn inerji 'hand* x^'^ ' l'^^^* hast done tor us now ! * 
purd. 'Jaaa merjV Avrt gili, quoth the old man. 'Let us 
mukdS o Her, td 'yas u puro away from here.' They went 
huddr 6 dv/mo te aovdn top out, they left the house : he 
leati. took the old door upon his back 

to sleep on. 

OiU *prS 0 drom, t& aea ten They went along the road, 

* biri^yji] for bfTiid — Vai^. idiom ' for yt'iirs.' 

' Urigtr6^^] lit. ' that thoa keepest.' Had Matthew said It nytrd the trauslatiou 
wonld read t * H« told the old woman to k«ep that for Winter.' 

• i'drVa* pes] lit. 'he was calling himself.' Similarly Kdwanl Wood once 
rendered ' a city called Nain ' by 6 gav te kdr^nas Nain, ' the city that they were 
calling Nain.' 
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poSSra kek. Bail 'vyas 'pre len. and they had not a halfpenny. 
Jvm4naa kek *kdi te jcm, *ViU Night came upon them. They 
H pturi TuhieU, *AkAi eovdaa knew not whither to go. They 
'karat' OprS gyas o fmrd f eame to an old tree. * We shall 

huddresa, td 'yas I puri opre, sleep here to-nisfht,' Up went 
(d 'doi mtiU. the old nuui with the door, he 

got the old woman up, and 

there they slept. 
KiLiiii s'uj sitnde gtxili plr- Presently they heard the 
ende} 'Ake kom/mi 'vela' "xotVo sound of feet. ' Some one is 
py/ro I puridkl. * A6 komjo coming,' quoth the old man to 
(d pen H ti meribendski ! ' O the old woman. ' Be still and 
pv/rd 6id&a peako Sero te vartin.^ say nothing for thy life ! ' The 

old man put his head out to 

watch. 

DiKds mwrSin te *viU talM He saw men coming beneath 
rvJedsti. 'Aki tcm te kin yog. the tree. 'Here is a place to 
SiikdH*kdi* XcbinwontsiTMa kindle a fire; it is dry hero/ 
omufrS.^ XdL Kediteypn, The men wanted food. They 

ate. They made an end. 
OkrnomiiHpendAiilvaver' The capUun told the others 
te ta/rdin 0 Idvd, didi lea to bring out the money. They 
edr tali. AVd trvwrS gva^ lea. put it all down. Lo ! the man 
*Ddi ma h&t aunakAi te UurdL was counting it. There was 
Dl&8 kuM adkon yeJiSaki. Riger- much gold that they had stolen. 
das yov do«ta kokordski. Ho gave a little lo every one. 

Ho kept much for himself. 
(Jiycrena^ vavcrkensd trw^l They fell out with one an- 
o lorn. Clnimdrfrl; vHndi^&nas other about the money. There 
tc pdraven lit. ' Lara te pdrnrtt was a sovereign; they wanted 
Id, tejava me k'o bey te pdrdva to cliangc it. ' I will have it 
Id.* changed, if I go to the devil to 

change it.' 

So keka aaa 6 km pendUd, o As soon as the Word was 

' jjirdnde] lit. 'from feet.' 

* Mrffti] mbj. fna. 3rd per. sing, from vartamtva. In W. Rom. yerb otoint in 

■ in (Mik. X. p. 89, S 5) occur only in the 3rd persons sing, and plur. of tho prM., 
indie, or subj., of loan- verbs. The rest of the verb is conjugated from the stem in 
•as (Mik. X. p. 91, § 7), with the exception of the imp. in -sar (Mik. x. p. UU, § 6). 

* 6 muri] hk W. Rom., m in most of the Continental dialeote, originnl nonna 
terminating in .i consonant often remain unchanged in the plural; the sense, &» in 
thia inatance, being determined by the verb. t>ee Mik. xi. p. 4, § 4 sqq.. Pott, i. 
pp. 156-S. 
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puro mvJcdds 6 huddr te perr'l 
tali. * Tib Icdrddn i beijSs, 
Akekd 'viA.s ! ' TraSadk (A pros- 
iiiU; muhtU adr oddL 

0 pwro fi pwrl immtM taU, 
*Ahe doeia me^V XP^*o pwrOt 
' ie riger^ men vmdivfi,* 

Pdle giU hi purS Mir € Uhh 
4m, Ta 'ddi jiv^na 'kamd, tifta 
merdi kek. 



said, tho old man let the door 
fall down. 'Thou hast called 
the deviL Behold he has cornel' 
They were terrified and ran; 
they left eveiythmg there. 

The old man and woman got 
down. ' Here is enough to keep 
US for many winterB/ qaoth the 
old man. 

They went back to the old 
house with the money. And 
there they live now, if they are 
not dead. 



Barley Dumpling 

An old man and his half-witted sister lived together in a little thatched cottivyo. 
He brought all his gains to her, telling her to save that for winter [t&r tdrddva mut 
Kirttfd^UISiiritiuiifidfmiUfiswim^ Onenigbt 
he ate cold barley dumplings and drank oidd Bulk for bis su]>))er, for they hi'id no 
better fare ; then he went ont. ' Make me some more Kirley dniiiplinga.' He stole 
much treasure from the castle of a band of thieves. When he returned, ' Winter 
mm here,' said 1m dater. ' Wlwt aay«8t thon %* * An old men ceme begging to 
the door, he said hia name waa Winter, I gave him the money as thou toldeat me 
to do.* 'We are done for now!' sjiid her brother. The barley dumplings wwe 
on the table, he took and threw theia at her. He hit her on the face. They were 
hot. The louder she cried out, the foster he threw. He heard a great noise and 
wont to tko door, there he found the thieves whom he had robbed. Th^ bound 
him hand and foot, and they took him and his sister, ud they carried them awaj. 
The man they threw into a dark cellar, but the sister escaped and hid herself in a 
cupboard. The thieves caroused until late into the night drinking success to their 
lobbeiy. Then they took the road and went away to loh, The lirter fimnd her 
brother : ' At midnigfat look over thy left ahoolder, thon wilt aee something.' He 
looked and stood still as a frozen tree ['^(m sirr rvk HilaJlO k'6 t'an]. A dead man 
arose in the comer and sjwke : 'I was killed by the robber many years ago, for 
long I have been sought. Look, here Is the knife with which he killed me. Take 
the knife, open it wiUi thy teeth, go before the magistiate [bdredir meml] in the 
town, tell him to hold the krnfe up to the sun, blood will fall from it.' They went 
to the town and in to the iiia|,'istnite. 'Hold this knife up to the sun.' Blood 
<lripi)ed from the knife. Two or three men passed before the knife, the robber came, 
the blood spurted towards him [6 rat oxtidt anri UtkS mfi^. 'There is the 
murderer. Oome, I will show you where the man is buried.' Thej went, they 
found the place, the man lay there with his throat cut, his hat and boots beside 
him. The brother and sister got much treasure, they gave to the poor, never 
again did they need to eat barley dumplings. 

'I'mdcoenow.' 
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v.— GYPSY CIVILISATION'! 

By K 0. WiNSTEDT 

To a dreamer of dreams and a doubter of doubts contented to 
be ' earth's native ' without rearranging it, ono of the strangest 
features of our boasted ciiriHsation is the yery uncivil way its 
active members have of forcing their o?m ideas and ideals on their 
neighbours without a thought as to their capacity to receiTe them 
or a qualm as to the expediency of making them do so. Not 
content with thanking God that they are not as other men are, in 
their self-righteousness they would have all other men be even as 
themselves, so far at least as other inen's weaker capacity may 
enable them to attain to such superlative heights. Esau must 
herd with Jacob and follow his plodding ways, however the hot 
blood may course through his veins when the sun is in the sky 
and the wind is on the heath. Nature's child must conform to 
man's rules, and wed himself for better or worse — though the 
prospect that it may perchance be for worse never seems to occur 
to the minds of any save those who dream and doubt^to the 
complex machinery of civilised life. Consequently legislaton, 
whose thoughts run on taxes and tithes, divines, whose care is for 
souls, sentimentalists, who cannot face the naked realities of life 
with a light and cheerful heart, educators, whose education is 
sufficiently limited for them to feel pride in it, all who have 
loaded their lives with the burdens man has laid on man, one and 
all must needs reform and 'civilise' the light-hearted bohemian 
and Gypsy, because his only wish is to live his life in freedom of 
soul, with no care for convention, wel&re, or even comfort such 
as we poor creatures of custom conceive it 

The methods of reform suggested or practised vary with 
manners and with the point of view of the particular reformers ; 
and some that have been used are not likely to be resorted to 
again. It is hardly probable, for instance, that any one will now 
propose to cure the vagrant humour by the prescription frequently 
laid down in olden days, a thorough and systematic course of 
blood-letting at the cart's tail through thorp and town ; or to 'lam' 
Gypsies to be Gypsies as the gardener ' lamed ' the frog the enor 

' I mast express my aincerest thanks to the various members who htm Muderod 
me assistance in the shape of books lent or offered and information given to me 
while preparing this article. I am especially indebted to Mr. Watte-Duntoo. 
Fkofwt M'Comiek, ud Mr. C. A. Booth. 
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of his froggish ways, by summary execution. Indeed, it would 
seem unnecessary to mention such measures at all were it not that 
recent legislation with regard to the Gypsies shows a striking 
tendency to revert to antique types, tried and found wanting both 
in humanity and in practical results centuries ago. 

At the close of the fifteenth century the first fiat of banishment 
went forth from King Ferdinand of Spain: and for the next 
hundred years the Gypsies were bandied from one to another of the 
European nations like baseballs ; and the only result of the twenty 
or thirty prodamations of banishment ^ during that period is that 
they are pretty evenly distributed over all the nations which have 
repeatedly ejected them. Tet now in the twentieth century 
Germany* is practising the same antiquated method of dealing 
with them and giving the same antiquated reasons for her 
conduct: that, forsooth, the Gy[)sies are child -stealers' and spies.* 
They might have added cannibals, and coni})lctcd the medi:eval 
marcs' nests. France and Switzerland, more considerate to their 
neighbours' children, would banish them entirely from Europe ; 
whither I know not, perhaps to join their brother hosh imanuro 
in the moon. Their reasons are not as yet made public : probably 
they regard them as ' undesirable aliens.' But if length of sojourn 
in a land makes one cease to be an alien, they can hardly be 
regarded as aliens in a country such as £ngiand, where they have 
lived twice as long as the present reigning family. Nor is their 
undesirabihty beyond dispute. Grollinann long ago pointed out 
that banishment was a wasteful policy : and even if the Gypsies 
do not pay rates and taxes in a regular way, many of them ' pay 
at a very much higher rate. It is clear profit to the state when 
the fair ground is farmed out for £250, to be paid for by only two 
days' occupation.'* Besides, if they do not contribute the same 

' LucM, Tht TMctmBMory o/tht Gyjmeif, Kebo, 1882, p. 105 et stq. 

- Birmingham Daily Port, January 11, 1908, quoting from theA^e»r Tori: Tribune. 
One of the most prrsistc iit ;ir.(l mo'^t groundless lil)cl.s on the (iypsifs, 8urticicnt!y 
answered by Gipsy Smith's statement that his grcsat-uncle had thirty-oue cliildren 
•nd on* of hh nnclet tw«iity*foar. Mid he had ti«vw hMrd of tiieir wishing to add 
to the ruiinbtT by kidnapping [Oip^^ Smith, His Life and Work, by Himself, Lctndun, 
1903, p. 36). Cf. also Crofton, Gypxy Lift in Lancashire andChuhirtt in Mauchester 
Literary Club, J'ajKrs, vol. iii., Manchester, 1877, p. 40. 

* A oharga Mldoni or nevtr hnmght againit tha Gypaiaa in Oonnany, fant 
frequanUy theru. Cf. J. Watta dc Poyster, Oyp^iia : Some Curious InresttgatiotU 
eoUeeted . . . concerning thi* , . . Race, Edinburgh, 1887, pp. 9, 20 (spies for the 
Turks), 50 (for the Sultan of Bgypt !) : R. XJelrich, Die Zigtumr, Leipzig, 18U3, 
p. 5. Liebieh (p. 28) seems to think they may hava been apies, as they wen later 
used in that capacity with ■^ucc^s'* by Wallenstcin. 

* Rev. J. Howard Swinstead, A Parith on WhuU^ London, 1897. p. 50. 
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amount to tbe state, thej do not make the same demands on it as 

the native poor. Gypsies seldom call on the workhouse or the 
poor-rate : thoy do not agitate for old ago pensions, free schooling 
for their children, free feeding for them, free clothing for them, 
free everything. They have reduced their own living expenses till 
they can support themselves with the smallest possible amount of 
labour, a legitimate and inoffensive enough object, and one which 
would seem to merit mild treatment, if not encouragement. Harsh 
measures, at any rate, are not likely to improve them, and are a 
distinct retrogression, coming as they do after milder treatment. 

The first systematic attempt to deal less harshly with the 
wanderers was that of the Empress Maria Theresia of Austria, who 
in 1787 published a decree prohibiting them from dwelling in 
tents, from wandering about the land, firom dealing in horses, from 
eating miUo maa, from electing their own yayvode, and from using 
the Bomani language. They were granted some months to settle 
in Tillages or towns, where they were to pass under the title of Uj 
Magyar (New Boors), and to choose and practise trades. How a 
man who had never practised a trade was to choose one and 
become proficient in it da oggi a dcmani, 'between to-day and 
to-morrow,' as Oolooci puts it, the good Empress did not explain. 
Perhaps the Gypsies felt the difficulty: at any rate they took no 
notice whatsoever of her kind invitation to come and be civilised. 
So the edict was reinforced in 1773, with equally little effect 
Then, by way of adding attractiveness to the programme, several 
fresh items were introduced. No Gypsy was to be allowed to 
marry unless he could prove his ability to provide for his children, 
and married Gypsies were to have their children taken from them 
to be educated. The latter part of the measure was actually 
carried out twice at Fahlendorf in 1778 and 1774; but elsewhere, 
Grellmann regrets to state, it was not properly enforced. At any 
rate, he has to admit, this singularly humane method of humanising 
the degraded savages met with no better success than might have 
been expected with a people who count among their other vices an 
inordinate affection for their children.* The letter from a noble 
Hungarian lady quoted in Grellmson's book proves that the 
Hungarian nobility did not enter into the spirit of this reform 
intended to save the Gypsy from being any longer regarded as 

* Tlwl tloM liM not bronght wiidoin or hmnMiity to logiilftton b •hom by tlw 

■imilar instance In Germany qwited by Gilliat-Smith, J.O.L.S., New Series, i. 133. 
And England must needs think of adding to her past sins against the Oypaiea this 
nme cruelty ! Cf . clause 107 of the new ChildrtrCa Bill. 

VOL. I.— NO. IV. X 
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vogdfrei; aad one may be pardomed for doubting whether the 
Gjpsy particularly regretted their obduracy in not canying out 
the vxMthuende Swnamtai ^ of their sovereign. 

Its lack of success apparently encouraged Joseph n. to frame 
a similar law for Transylvania: and in 1788 the fiat went forth 
that the Oypsies should settle and not use their native tongue any 
longer. They were to give up their particular costume, and their 
children were to give up their still more particular lack of costume. 
They were also enjoined to discard cloaks as too eftective a covering 
for their sins — fihydn si a kdni adHn. None except the gold- 
wasliers were to keep horses — the one beast of all others for which 
a Gypsy has an affection — none were to attend fairs or barter goods. 
Instead, they were to lead a life of all work — and that work 
agriculture, the industry to which the Gypsy has the greatest 
antipathy ^ — and no play, nuisic being strictly forbidden except on 
high days and holidays. Moreover, they were to attend church 
regularly, to desist from sleeping promiscuously, and to send their 
children to school clothed: though how all these changes of 
raiment were to be honestly obtained by persons who were assumed 
to be outcasts and beggars, the law in its wisdom omitted to state. 

All work and no play is not an enticing prospect for any one; 
and the Gypsy is the last. person in the wide world who has any 
inclination to act the dull boy; so one is prepared to hear that 
there were little di£Bculties at first (letting the children away 
from their parents to school proved anything but dull work, as 
they had to be led with a rope round their waists, and even then 
managed to escape and rejoin their relatives.* The latter placed 
their catUe in the cottages provided for their own use and cooked 
the com given them to sow. But if we may believe Colocci, who 
apparently draws his statistics from a census contemporary with 
the law, the results in the long-run were most satisfactory.^ ' Not 

> J. H. Sohwioker, Die JKgewter bt Vngam, Wien, 1883, p. 58. 

' Cf. Borrow, /iinccdi, pL I. ch. ii. ; KnuM, J.O.L.S., New Series, i. 66 note ; 
HoyUnd, Hi*tori<-a/ Snnf t/ of . . . iht Oypsies, York, 1S16, p. 248 ; Kogtlnitohaxi, 
Skitu etner OudUchte dtr Zigewner (tr. Casoa, Stuttgart, 1840), p. 34. 

* IL von Sehwwtoar, StatUHk da K^mgrekJu Ungarm (2nd ed.), Of«B, 1809, 
TImII L 164, and Tisaot both state that the young Gypsies pat under peMHiti oflm 
IBD away oven after a lojig period of settled life : cf. Hoy land, p. 48. 

* On Tberesia'a and Joseph's reforms and their results, cf. Orellmann, DiMtttn^ 
fion on lft< Q^priu (tr. lUper). London, 1787, p. 88 1 Colooei, GU Zingari, p. 116 
et»eq.; Predari, Origine . . . dei Zingari, Milano, 1841, ch. vii. ; Heister, Xotizen, 
Konigaberg, 1842, p. 113 ; Tiasot, Pajfsde$ Tziganen, Paris, 1880. Herrmann prints 
a dooomaat doding with th«n in hit JBtkHohgitelu ifiUAetlitNyen, Bd. iii. (1893), 
pp. OA, 114, 168, 210, 221. 
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all had renounoed th» life of vagabonds, not all had yielded to the 
ezigenoiesof thenewlaw. . . . But neyertkekee they are no longer 
outside the law. Entire villages, sprung up as if by magic, fifMilitate 
their passage from nomad to sedentary life, the lights of religion 
and culture begui to illuminate the darkened minds of this 
degraded race, a seed of morality is now implanted in the family 
relationships, and the sterile solitude of the Hungarian puszte 
b^ins to grow fruitful, thanks to the slow but efficacious labours 
of these new colonies.' ^ Here, then, we have the Gypsy problem 
solved at the first attempt. Tear their children from distracted 
mothers, forbid the race the use of their native tongue, the com- 
panionship of their favourite animal, and the solace of the one art 
and pastime in which they excel, set them to work at the employ- 
ment which they most heartily detest, and in a few years all will 
go swimmingly. 

It is strange, however, that those who visited these Gypsy 
paradises some thirty or forty years later found them several 
degr ees worse than Bedlam. Even Vaillant, ardent partisan though 
he was of Joseph's reforms, had to confess as much of one of the 
Tillages he visited;* and in quite recent times Charles Simond 
can still say of these settled and civilised Gypsies: 'Les sMen- 
taares sent les desoendants de oeux qui fonddrent les Czygwny 
vanoe de Joseph n. Leuia villsges ofi&ent Taspect de campe- 
ments, car les tentes y sent plus nombreuses que les maisons. 
Cependant ces oivilis^ reriennent vite 4 I'^tat de vagabondage, 
la plupart quittent le tKinos au bout dHm ou deux ans; beaucoup 
n'y passent qu^me partie de I'ann^, quand lliiver les oblige k 
s'abriter.' ' Jusqu' iei,' remarks Tissot, ' tons les essais de civilisa- 
tion tent^ sur euz ont inutiles. On n'a pu les s^duire ni par 
Tappat de Tor ni par d'autres promesses. Leur nature sauvage 
finit par reprendre le dessus.' And this, when not only had the 
question been thoroughly solved by Joseph a hundred years 
before, but others too seem to have attempted reforms in the 
interval. Kogalnitchan, at any rate, is mentioned by Heister^ as 
meditating a reform; andSchwicker tells us that in 1850-60 attempts 
were again made to enforce some laws, and that in SiebenbUrgen 

^ Sohwicker, pp. 58, 70, shows that Joseph's Uwwas not much better carried 
ont tlMtt ThMMia's. Whether theae village* were entirely dne to Joaephli kw one 

may doubt, as there was already in 1772 a Oypsy colony at Komstadt: ef. 6. D. 
Teutsch, Qe$eJtichu dtr 6itbenburger SaehteHf Hermannstadt, 1907, ii. 419. 

• Lta Memu: BMn Vvuk du Frarfs AdMrusim, Paris. 1857, p. 207. 

* NctkM, p. 114. 
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a ministerial order was issued against wandering in 1867.^ Tet 
the census of 1880 still records many wanderer& 

The Archduke Josef, too, partly with the support of the 
government, but mainly at his own expense, made extensive 
experiments at civilisation: and surely, if any experiments are 
likely to prove successful, those made by the Archduke, an en- 
thusiast deeply versed in Romani and Gypsy ways, and prepared to 
spend, as he did spend, a hirge portion of his fortune on his prot^g^' 
betterment, must have met with the success it merited. He estab- 
lished small colonies at Kis Jenii, Bankut, Hatvan, and at the 
Grtbitljanis piifizfn, and a large colony at liis own estate at Alcsuth. 
He supplied the colonists with houses, ])rocured them work, and 
at Alcsuth opened a special school for Gypsy children. Yet the 
result was, as usual, an utter failure. ' They were leading a settled 
life as long as the royal protector's eyes were upon them. Since, 
they have almost entirely dispersed.' ^ The census of 1893 refused 
to count most of his colonists among the settled clss8» because 
when the enumerators went to the colonies they could not find 
them there to count Still, the returns of that census are cheering 
to those to whom tents and caravans are eyesores, as only 8988 
out of a grand total of 274,940 Gypsies of the realm are counted as 
vagrants. Unless, however, we are prepared to reckon all the English 
Gypsies as settled, we must add the 22,570 who are entered as 
' hi^-settled,' for no better reason than that they occasionally stop 
a long time in one spot The remaining 243,432 are recorded 
as ' settled ' : but too much stress need not be laid on that word, 
as von Sowa's researches among German Gypsies convinced him 
that the word 'settled,' when spoken of Gypsies, means only 
that they are ascribed to a certain community, and are sometimes 
to be found there.' In that case surely it is perilously near be- 
coming a ' heavenly word with no earthly meaning,' or too many 
meanings for any of them to have any real significance. ' Some 
there be,' states Dr. Jekelfalussy, the editor of the census report,* 

^ In that very year us many aa 40,000 (.iypnies encamped near Belgrade : of. 
LttOM, Tetholm History of the Uypsie*, p. 135. O. D. Teutsch, ii. 419, mentioiiB 
•Bother Reskript enforcing Mttlement in 1810. 

' Fitr details on Josef's attempts I am indeltted to F. L. I.t-ipnik. editor of 
the Ptittr Lloyd, and to Mr. Watts-Dunton, who obtained information from him 
on my behalf. Farther details 1^ Jooef hlinwtlf , and by Profeseor Hemnaiui, 
may be found in the latter*B Ethmlogische. MitthtUunfftn aua Ungam, Budapettt 
IS93, B.l. iii. p. .3 et seq. The B\rmin<jhnm Daily Pott, January 11, iwk, il 
mistaken in placing Josefs colonies near Prcssburg. 

• J.G.LJB., <Md Buim, iL 153. 

* t7ngari9ckt Statittkeke MlUhtUmgeH, N.F.» Bd. iz., Bodapesfe, 18W. It is 
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'who regularly settle for the winter in their particular parish, often 
living in tents, but in the summer wander about to earn tlieir 
living, part of them always going to the same places. Such have 
been partly regarded in the census as permanently settled, and 
with good reason too.' Humpty-Dumpty never made a freer use 
of words. The good doctor will assuredly have to ])ay the word 
' settled ' extra wages if he can make it embrace all that. Unless 
my scanty knowledge of natural history misleads me, bears 
hibernate regularly ; but I have yet to learn why some bears — 
not all, but some — should 'with good reason' be counted among 
householders. 

Still, the Gypsy problem is to a great extent solved in Austria 
and Hungary; but it is rather in spite of Joseph's law than because 
of Uiat law. The gradual increase of ciTilisation and settled life 
owes more to the laznees with which hb instnictbns were carried 
oat than to the thoroughness of his measures. In a census report 
some thirty years ago not a single Qypsy was returned as practis- 
ing husbandry, the employment laid on them by Joseph ; and eren 
in the later report of 1893^ in spite of the overwhelming number 
of settled Gypsies, one finds but few entered as agriculturists. 
A large proportion of the rest are musicians, and a fair number 
horse-dealers and hawkers, or professors of a trade which implies 
hawking, — all occupations expressly forbidden by Joseph's law. 
The Gypsies of Debreczin have aj)parently almost lost their 
nationality and merged among the natives, but in Vaillant's time 
one of the richest men in Debreczin was a horse-dealer. 

It is, as Liszt argues, the friendly and tolerant spirit with 
which they have been regarded by the people, which has en- 
couraged them to desert partially their nomadic life and made 
Hungary their paradise. They have been fortunate in finding 
an appreciative audience to their music : fortunate in finding in 
the Wallachians a race of kindred spirit and instincts : ^ fortunate, 
too, in finding another trade besides music — that of gold-washing, 
to which they have taken kindly. Both professions suit their 
wild and fitful spirit^ and in both they are industrious and 
prosperous. With prosperity has come, to some at least, a con- 
siderable degree of culture, even to the extent of having English 
governesses for their children.* But that the old Esau is not 

worth noting that the «ensn« wm teken on January 81, when «T«n In England 

moat Gypsies would be ' settled.' 

' Cf. Jekolfalowy, p. 61* of the Ungaruehe StatinttKhe MHthtUungtn, N. F., 
Bd. ix. • J.O,L.S., Old Series, i. 173. 
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dead in them, and will not yield even to kindness and pampering, 
is abundantly made elear by Lisst^s onsaooessM experiment with 
his little musical prot^ Josy. 

The Austrians themselves, in spite of thmr 90 per cent of 
'settled' Gypsies^ do not regard the problem as definitely 
solved, and their government has just decided to draw up a 
new set of laws dealing with the Gypsies. It is to be hoped that 
they will profit by the lessons their successes and their failures 
should have taught them, and that, if they must legislate at all, 
they will bring forward laws which pay some regard to the 
Gypsies' inherited instincts. The editor of the latest census 
report has at least learned that agriculture cannot be forced upon 
Gypsies, and that they are physically incapable of the labour it 
requires. Even when spurred to activity by the example of the 
Archduke Josef, who occasionally worked with them, their energies 
were soon exhausted, and they pleaded in answer to a bystander's 
taunt: 'Seine Uoheit hat es leicht, er ist an die Arbeit gewohnt, 
wir aber nicht' ^ But when one finds I>r. Jekelfalussy still ad> 
Yocating violent educational reforms in a country where 67 per 
cent, even of the settled Gypsies object to sending their children 
to school, and when one hears that ' an ill-famed ' sheriff has been 
appointed Comnussioner to draw up the laws, the prospect does 
not look particularly rosy. 

In Spain, since the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, there had 
been laws inviting the Gypsies to settle down under 'masters 
whom they might serve for their maintenance,' or else avoid the 
realm. These laws were several times repeated, but the J2omam- 
ehale continued to show a preference for serving their own sweet 
will for their maintenance, and an aptitude for avoiding the police- 
man rather than the realm. Philip iii. (a.d. 1619) did not better 
matters much by adding the quaint clause, ' they are not Gitanos 
by origin or nature.' They were Gitanos, and Gitanos they 
remained for all that, even when Carlos ii., in 1 092, repeated the 
statement and the law, with additions such as insistence on 
agriculture, which made it very similar to that afterwards pub- 
lished by Theresia. Nothing daunted, Carlos iii., like the snark- 
hunting butcher, proceeded to ' say it again,' apparently with the 

* An anecdote in tlie Ethnolcjigrhr .Vifffnilungen, Bd. iii. (1893), p. 112, shows 
how little the Gypsies appreciated tlie Archduke's agricultural efforts. There some 
Gypsies propose to go to Joeef, but an old lady objects od the score ' taita the kertl, 
folia the kapaM hum ; ptnar lumen, na m» amengt * (* ont nnut fthnya IftboOTj alwftfi 
wwk with the hoe ; I tell yon it b not lor m'). 
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same innocent belief that if be said it three times it needs must 
be true ; and to make the certainty more sure he imposed a fine 
on any reoaleitrantly veracious subject who might assert that 
GItanoe were Qitaaos. The rest of his enactments closely resemble 
those of Theresia. He too allowed them ninety days wherein to 
change their nationality, nature, and language, and to learn a 
trade — no siinplo trade such as innkeeping sufficing; and he too 
added the inducement that in return for so doing he would rob 
them of their children under sixteen years of age. Still, his law 
had at least some rational principles : it did not brand them as 
foreigners or outcasts, and it allowed them free choice of the trade 
they would follow, instead of forcing agriculture upon them. As 
Borrow somewhat grandiloquently puts it : it ' flung open to them 
the whole career of arts and sciences, and declared them capable 
of following any trade or profession to which they might please to 
addict themselves.' ^ Open the careers of the arts and sciences, 
save music, would appear to have remained, and to be likely to 
remain, if the filling of them depends on the Gitanoe; but if 
assimilation is the one thing desirable, the Spanish Gypsies 
certainly have assimilated themselves to a large extent with 
the least desirable and most degraded dass of Spaniarda* Still, 
the eaji roH had not become white, and the 'afihirs of Egypt' 
were by no means forgotten in Sorrow's day ; the ^ipe eoH, in a 
debased form, became popular years after it was prohibited by 
law; * and the Catalonian Gypsies, at any rate, do not seem to be 
properly sedentary even now.* 

In Norway, where the Gypsies were regarded with more horror, 
and treated in recent years more shamefully than anywhere else 
in Europe, as the barbaric murder detailed by Vaillant^ shows, 
it was not till the middle of the last century that any voice 
was raised in their favour. Then Sundt, a pastor, endeavoured 
privately to reclaim some of them, but his efforts ' met with little 
success, and he found much which led him to fear that it is very 
improbable they will ever adopt the habits of civilised life. An 
irrepressible desire to wander seems natural to the race ; and even 
their children, adopted and well treated by farmers and clergymen 
of the country, generally run away to the woods in search of their 

* Zineali, pi. i. cb. xii. ; of. alao oh. xi. for olhor Spaaioh Inn, 

2 Cf. Gallichan, J.O.L.S., New Seriea, i. 121. 

^ Cf. Knapp, Li/'t ojf Otorgi Borrow, London, 1899, i. 348. 

* J,0.L.8., Old S«riM, I. cf leg. 

■ L€9 R&mtt: Midoht Vraie, 408 « leg. 
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relatives as soon as ihey are able.** His attempts, however, awoke 
the dormant energies of the government, and in 1S55 it tried the 
effect of inviting them to settle down, with a promise of assistance 
for that purpose, and a threat of continued persecution if they 
failed to take advantage of the offer. Details of an extensive 
state-attempt at civilisation of some four hundred persons are 
apparently to be found in Sundt's later books and articles; but 
as those books and articles are out of my reach, and Norwegian is 
out of my reading, I can only infer the results from the note pub- 
lished by Sandeman in the October number of this journal. Like 
othera, this attempt seems to have come to absolutely noUung; 
but, undaunted and unenlightened, philanthxoiMsts have reoently 
again begun on the same philanthropic line of rending children 
from parents, whom they condemn for their 'inordinate afifoetion ' 
towards them. Nor has increased intercourse with the natives 
been beneficial; for, as is generally the case, the Gypsy of Norway 
has not improved by intermarriage. Such marriages have mostly 
been formed with Uie criminal classes, and resulted in a class of 
vagabonds called Skoiem, detested alike by Gypsies and natives.' 

In Servia, in spite of the law of Alexander the Good permitting 
them to 'go round with lire and iron,'^ the Gypsies sank into 
absolute servitude, which was confinned by the law of 1816. In 
1830 a law was passed ostensibly with a philanthropic purpose,* 
but really, as Colocci says, it was only ipoeritaincnte piti 
benigna. Its object was to facilitate and regulate the settlement 
of wandering Gypsies ; and by way of allurement it offered free 
grants of land and exemption from taxes for one year to those 
who wished to settle. So far as I can hnd, none did wish to settle: 
probably they knew too well what would happen in the second 
year. Genuine private attempts at ameliorating their condition 
were undertaken after the publication of this law at Folcii and 
at Poeoharewats by Milosch;' and Constantino Soutzo trained 

> Httbert Smith, Tent lAf^ with Knglkk Opptiu i» If&rwaf, Lomkm, I87S, p. S17 

* Cf. C. Simood, Introduction to Chez U» TzUjant* (seleotiona from Tissot), 
{BiklUatMqut tUmMe de$ Yoyagt$ amUmr dn Monde), p. 6. 

' Kogalnitchao, p. 14. 

* Aa a writer in tho Edinburgh Review, January 1S09, has pointed out, 'philfin- 
tbropio ' advocacy of domestic slavery for vagrants was common too in Scotland aa 
late aa th« Mventaenth cmtory. Bveo A. Fletcher of Saltonn plead* for it ia Ma 
Tir<j Dh' our-i I09.M. 

^ Kogalnitcban (tr. Casoa), p. 34} Colooci, p. 133. Again an egriooltoral 
attempt, aad therefore nnaacoeesfoL 
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a number of Gypsies as musicians and formed an excellent 
orchestra. Colonel Choresco, too, instituted a kind of free colony 
of Gypsies*^ and the first instance of actual gift of freedom 
was a priTate act of Colonel Campii^ano in 1884. His sIstss, 
however, proved too ignorant to profit much by their new- won 
freedom. But this act, combined with a tardy repentance for the 
misery he had caused in selling,' his own shwes, incited Slirbeiu 
to form a project for freeing the Gypsies of Wallachia; and in 
1837 Prince Alexander Ghvka freed the state slaves and set them 

w 

to cultivate the waste land of the liojnra. They had to pay a 
tribute, and the attempt is said to liave been very successful. 
In 1844 his example was followed in Moldavia by Prince Stourdza 
and received with popular acclamations ; but the Gypsies in private 
hands, remained slaves (except for a short interval during 1848, 
the year of revolution) until 1856, when Gregory Ghyka passed a 
law freeing them. The proprietors were to be indemnified from 
the tribute exacted from the freed Gypsies ; but many of them 
preferred to make a virtue of necessity, and set them free of their 
own accord.* The intention of the government, no doubt, was to 
settle them as agriculturists, but they do not seem to have suc- 
ceeded in that object Many of them must have returned to their 
wandering life and their fiavourite trades, for since 1866 enezgetic 
steps have been taken to repress wandering, with the result that 
now, forty years later, most of them are formally settled. But, 
aoooiding to Gjorgjevid,' they ply the trades of smiths, spoon and 
bssket makers, horse-dealers and bear-leaders, which can hardly be 
called sedentary occupations. Indeed, though Gjorgjevid repre- 
sents them as industrious and tolerably well-to-do, one may doubt 
if the term sedentary means much more than that their pere- 
grinations are limited to a narrow circle. That, at any rate, was 
the result that von Sowa found among the Gypsies in Germany, 
where, in spite of legislation, the families entered as 'settled' in 
certain districts were ' seldom seen in their own district.' * And 
how little they are settled even now is shown by Gilliat-Smith's 
delightful reminiscences of his experiences among them in 1903. 
Indeed, if the habits of the colony mentioned by the Archduke 

» Cf. HeiBter, p. J 12. 

* On these laws, of. Colood, 18S <l m^. ; VaiUant, Le» R&mu: Hittoirt Vraie 
dr-H Vrai>* Bohvmitn*. Parifl, 1857; H< Benwrd, M«mr§ dt$ itoiWm j«iM <fe la Mot- 
davit, Paris, 1S69, p. 28 a^. 

* J.aMS,, New Seriea. i. 219. 

« J,aM8„ Old SeriM, i. 134; ii. 138,286. 
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Josefs at Muttersliausen in Nassau may be taken as charaoteristic 
of the German 6}7)sies in general, then though they are dent 
0€9et»e gemdaa wnd dem Namm wuh omsasaige Zigevmer, in 
reality they are greater wanderers than their confessedly nomadic 
brethren. The latter seldom quit their native land, whereas the 
Nassau colony frequently travelled &r into Franca 

In Poland a law of 1791, similar to that of Carlos n. of Spain, 
is chronicled by Oolocd* as having had very good results: the 
Gypsies are settling and becoming educated. However good they 
may be, the results are certainly slow, for Zidinsld* found plenty 
of nomadic Gypsies, in a very poor and rude state, nearly one 
hundred years after the passing of the law. 

In Russia the Gypsies have been treated with exceptional kind- 
ness, as the government has always sought rather to assimilate 
than to persecute them. In 1783 a polite invitation was issued to 
them to settle down and pay a tax for the privilege of doing so ; 
and since then several attempts have been made, with more 
expense than pro lit, to induce them to cease from wandering. 
In Bessarabia two villages were built for them to settle in, and 
they settled very cheerfully in the autumn, and flitted equally 
cheerfully in the spring ; and the same was the result of an 
attempt in the GVimea.^ As the only obstacle to wandering seems 
to be that they are not allowed a proper passport unless they are 
registered as settled, the localities selected for their settlement 
are not likely to be over-burdened with their presenca Still, in 
the Crimea there are a certain number in fixed haUtations, 
in Idthuania wanderers are said to be rare,* and at St Peters- 
burg and Moscow, as in Austria, the Gypsies have found an 
appredative audience for their musical talents, with the same 
good e£foct* 

This pitiful record of half-successes and total fidlures does not 

offer much encouragement to would-be legislators 'on behalf of* 

the Gypsies ; and the results certainly are not at all proportionate 
to the energy and money wasted, especially as nations which 
have made no such efforts can produce ecjually good, if not better, 
results. What the foreign Gypsy living under these laws is, we 
have recently been taught by our ' German ' visitors ; and though, 

> EthndogiHcht MittkeUuHfftnOM CTf^m, Bd. iv. (1895), p. 50. 

< Qli Zinyari, p. 122. * J.G.L.S., Old Series, iii. 108. 

« Colocci, p. 123 ; cf. also J.O'.jD.A, Old Series, i. 2S8. 

• J.O.L.S., Old Series, i. 251-8. 

• Of. LsUmd, Tiu OyptiM, Boston, 1882, p. 17 tt $tq. 
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as M'Conmek and Sampson ^ have 8howii» those Tisitore were not 
80 bad as they were painted, were indeed more sinned against than 

sinnrng, they certainly cannot be held up as models to our own 
RoimmichaU, who have been left to develop according to their own 
sweet will. Even as regards settlement of the Gypsies, England 
can compare not unfavourably with most other countries. The 
Blackpool colony is almost sedentary. The Welsh Gypsies have 
found two hah-sedcntary employments, fishing and rowing visitors 
on the lakes, which provide for them n comfortable and orderly 
means of life. In the New Forest there is a large settlement of 
seven hundred Gypsies at Thorny Hill, who subsist by selling 
flowers ; - and I am told there Is another colony at the foot of the 
Malvern Hills. Crofton mentions a settlement of five families 
of Boswells at Hale Moss, near Altrincham. They had been 
settled there for sixteen years, but lived in broken-down railway 
and tents, and had not given up wandering. They 
went round to fairs dealing in horses and playing the fiddle^ and 
some travelled even as far as Blackpool.' In Turkeji too, where 
they have been unmolested, a number of them have taken to a 
sedentary life; and in America *land — the tie that binds to 
civilisation— is being acquired, houses are taking the place of 
tents.'* Leave them ahme, and those in whom the Wanderlust 
Is not too deeply rooted will probably in course of time come to 
settled habitations, though whether they will be any better for 
that is very doubtful. They certainly are no better in Turkey, 
where Paspati tells us the sedentary Gypsies are " aussi pauvres et 
aussi miserables que leurs freres les Nomades, et intiniment plus 
adonnes qu'eux an vol et i\ la ruse.' Yet in Turkey they have 
settled freely : and if free settlers, converts presumably to civilised 
life, show no signs of conversion to the civilised code of morals, 
what is likely to be the result of compulsory settlement i ^ Even 

1 Tinkltr Qypne^t Dumfries, 1907, p. 457 tt atq.i J.O.L.S., New Series, i. III. 

* Of. JTbrOem Seho, July 10. 1907 ; ud Morning Leader, Jum 3, 1907. 

' Crofton, Oypsy Lift in Lancashire mtf O^ttJUre, IfudlWter literuy dnh, 
Papers, vol. iiL, Manchester, 1877. p. 37. 

* Cf. J. K. Reeve, The (^autavqtum, x. (January 1890), p. 446, on a Gypsy tettte- 
Bent at Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Reeve is more optimistic than consistent, aa he 
previously states that, though the Stanleys who formed the settlement owned farms, 
they let them and did not work them themselves ; ' for, however near the Gypsy 
may be to primeval man, he has not jret developed a atrong liking for the labor irf 
the priroeval occupation.' 

* Settlement generally means intermarriage with GorgicB, and those Gorgios 
of the lowest class ; and Esau's sons wedded to Ishmael's daughters are not likely 
to prodnee earefnl and idber hooaeholdefe. How little deeiraUe a oombination 
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if, in our great kindneBB, we r^ard the Gypsy m leading a dog's 
life, it is inyariably safer to let slee^ng dogs lie. Besides, settled 
habitations do not necessarily imply a sedentaiy mode of life. 
According to the Hungarian census of 1898, among the most 
'settled' and best educated of Uie sedentary Gypsies are the 
mumoians, some seventeen thousand in number. Tet though 
they may be householders, their bohemian calling surely forbids 
a strictly * settled ' life ; indeed, the Tziganes who form the 
orchestras of several Parisian cafes may not improbably be 
counted among these 'settled' Austro-IIungariau musicians. 
Many of the others who profess trades admittedly profess them 
merely as a blind for hawking. iSimilarly the settled New 
Forest colony earns its livelihood by hawking Howers in 
Bournemouth, and the advantage of having a whole village 
hawking flowers in one city rather than pegs, brooms, baskets, 
and nuts, in several counties, it is difficult to see. On the other 
hand, some one has to mend kettles and ply the various 
vagrant trades which are in the hands of the Gypsies; and 
whoever he may be, he certainly cannot ply them sitting by 
his fireside. Who can be found better fitted for such trades than 
the Gypsy who, as private and personal attempts at * civilisation ' 
show even more dearly than public experiments, has no desne 
for a settled life, nay, will not» or lather cannot, stay for long in a 
fixed habitation, however good a home be provided for him ? 

Considering the number of benevolent socie^ for Ibroing 
clothes and religion on the heathen in climates where one would 
gladly fur coolness' sake dispense with six of one's seven skins 
rather than add other covering to them, I suppose the Gypsies 
may congratulate themselves on the comparative ficeedom from 
'benevolent' interference which they have enjoyed. Still, they 
too liuve met with their share of well- in addition to ill-meant 
interference ; and the former is the more diflicult to treat, as one 
cannot help respecting the good intentions of the would-be 
retormers, however much one may smile at the absurdity of their 
methods and their utter inability to comprehend the nature of the 
people with whom they were dealing. To most of the private 

they form may b« M«n from the NorwogiaB 8M«m mentioned ■bore, fnrni the 
*BlMing Tinman,' and fram the oidtr Scottish tinkere. The latter show, too, that 
intermarriage dots not necessarily menn mnversinn to settled life ; indeed, in most 
casea the Gypsy converts the native to a wandering or semi-wandering life. Wituesa 
tho large number of— g«neimlly nndeeirablo— |ie«ft-ral« on our road* : «f. BoroWi 
Annmo LavoHl, Lradon, 1907» p. 220. 
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attempts applies the critioism paaaed by Eobl — ^who, though no 
atudtat of the Gypsies, showed more sympathy for the Gypsy 
nature than most of the reformers — on Crabb's reforms : ' Doch 

mischen sich in seine Ideen tlber die Reform der Zigeuner so viele 
sonderbaro und impractische religiose IJccii cin, diiss der Grund 
und Boden, auf dera or sein Verfahren baui, mir liie und da hohl 
zu sein scheint.' ^ The reformers have erred in supposing the 
Gypsies to be merely irreligious, whereas the truth is that they are 
essentially unroligious. It may be that they are ' the oldest race 
on earth and have worn out all the gods ' . - it uiay be that they 
were pariahs outside the pale of religion in their native land so 
long that they have grown to regard themselves as having no 
part nor lot in it; or perhaps in them, as in civilised bohemians, 
the artisUc temperament* which their musical ability shows them 
to possess* excludes the religious, and makes them rather wor- 
shippers of nature than of gods. Kutido bdk the luck they are so 
ready to predict for Gorgios» is their only god; and the nearest 
approach to a religious sense is a certain amount of superstition, 
wldch occasionally makes them observe religious forms without 
any pious intent A belief that it is lucky so to do makes them 
anxious to have their children christened,* though they hare little 
or no respect for ihe nuniage service. La Tu4rta, the One-eyed, 
was afraid of repeating &i&o(»i^nt«oa9*ifat<s J?m*ia, 'Dwell within 
us, blessed Maria,' though she believed in no god, and had no scruples 
about spitting at the hidto of the self-same Maria : ^ and the Spanish 
Gypsies eagerly bought Borrow's translation of Luke, not to study 
the words of righteousness, but to use as a talisman and safe- 
guard in their unrighteous dealings. Superstition, however, is 
not religion; and actual religious sense they have none. Any 
attempts, therefore, to appeal to them through a sense which they 
do not possess are not likely to meet with marked success. 

Public interest in the Gypsies seems to have first been roused 
in T«inglAn<1 by the papers written by Sir Walter Scott, Walter 
Simaon, and Bailie Smith of Kelso, for Blackwood's Magcmm ; but 
these were preceded and probably occasioned by letters in the 
Northampton Mercury in 1814-15, and by the circular-letter sent 
out by Hoyland inquiring into the present state of the Gypsies in 

* ReUen in England, Leipzig, 1844, Theil .3, xxxvi. 252-60. 

* R. Jefferies, FifJd and Hedgerow, London, 1889, p. 102. 

* Cf. Oipt^ Smith: Hi* Life and Work^ London, 1900, p. 2. 

* Of. Bovfowb ZbuaU, pt n. oh. viii. 
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England. Hoy] and bad been commisnoiied by tbe Society of 
Friends at tbeir annual meeting in 1815 to coUeet infonnation 
with a Tiew to ameliotating their condition, and in the next year 
the good Quaker published the results of his inquiries and of his 
personal investigations,— though not all the latter, if report lie 
not in attributing to him a quite unquakerly appreciatioii of the 
kdle yakd of a Bomam chai. It may have been his book which 
gave the impetus to the two societies formed soon afterwaids by 
Ciabb in Inland in 1827 and by Baird in Scotland in 1888. 
The object of both sodeties was to reform the Gypsies by educat- 
ing the children and by inducing their elders to adopt a settled 
mode of life. The Southampton Committee experimented on the 
New Forest Gypsies, endeavouring to draw them to Southampton, 
and the Edinburgh Committee on the Gypsies at Kirk Yetholm. 
And the permanent results in both cases seem to have been practi- 
cally none. It is true that both Crabb and Baird ^ wrote hopeful 
accounts during the progress of the work, and both induced one 
or two families to settle ' permanently/ — for the time at any rate. 
The Gypsies in both cases showed a tolerable willingness to have 
their children educated — ^free and gratis (when it came to some 
thoughts of asking for payment , they were not so certain about it) 
—and a perfect readiness to leceire tracts and Bibles. There was 
no harm in that, at any rate, as one of them naively remarked ; 
besides, it is part of the unwritten Romant law to receiye any 
unconsidered trifles that may be giren. They attended prayer- 
meetings, and behaved — as Oypsies always do behave unleas 
offended— with perfect orderliness and politeneas; but Crabb's 
prayer-meetings were rendered palatable by a hiehto hdben of 
roast-beef and plum-pudding. They even went so &r as to have 
some of their children regularly christened, and to be formally 
converted themselves. But it is worth remembering that a fnrmal 
conversion is in itself no great hardship, and may at times be 
a good stroke of business: — such at least was the view of the old 
Gypsy dai who was received into the Church seven times in 
seven diftbrent parishes, when she found that a conversion meant 
a new dress :^ — worth remembering, too, that tive hundred 

> Gf. Gtmbb, OijM Athncait ; and the details of J. work ia tin Memoir 

by W. Bftird (London, 1808); ftud W. BroekM, Ogp$iu TdMm, Kebo, 1884, 
p. 108 et Hq. 

* Cf. the TorhhirePott, August 24, 1907 ; Croftou, Oypsy Lift in £aiMaaUr« 
and ClUMrtt Manchester Literary Club, Papers, vol. iii., Miuichester, 1877, p. 41* 
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yean ago the Gypaiee came among us as penitents and pilgrims. 
And when one finds in the interesting contemporary account 
of Kohl,* who Tisited Orabb, that popular report credited Grabb 
with no great sucoess with his reformed (Sypsies, as they were 
generally worse than their fellows who remained in a state of 
primitive barbarity, one is strongly reminded of old Esther Faa 
Blythe's stock remark : ' I need have fifty faces : a face for a 
minister, a face for a gentleman, a face for a blackguard, and 
a face for an honest man.' Januses must have been common in 
the neighbourhood of Southampton in the year of grace 1832, for 
Crabb's reformed Gypsies had a face for a clergyman, which, 
according to Kohl, they did not use towards the ordinary honest 
or dishonest man. Even the reformed and educated children 
put out to service almost all returned to their old wandering life. 

Unfortunately we have no such sidelight on Baird's attempt ; 
but he himself states in his report of 1842, rather in the Irish than 
the Scottish manner, that ' the success hitherto has been next to 
an entire failura' After his death the scheme fell through for 
lack of funds ; and its permanent results in the way of settlement 
may be infiBrred from old Esther's statement some twenty or thirty 
years later, that there were ' nane of her seed, breed, or generation ' 
in the ' mingle-mangle ' Gypsy capital* 

Crabb's enthusiasm seems to have been infectious, and seTcral 
other misnons modelled on his were attempted simultaneously. 
The most important was the experiment at Famham, near 
Blandford, in 184& An appeal of the Rev. J. West, of 
Chettle, Dorset, resulted in a subBcrtption of £1200, and the gift 
of some ground near Famham, where a ' Gypsy Asylum and 
Industrial School ' was erected. Two cottages also were built for 
the G}T)sies, and inhabited by some of the Mills' and Stanleys ; 
and one of the latter, their most promising convert, laid the 
foundation-stone at the Asylum. This attempt, too, was partly 
religions and partly educational: the children, who. according to 
inquiries of the present vicar, never exceeded twelve,* were 
educated at the Asylum, and taken to church, where they were 

always take care to get their babies chrietenad, beca m e it ii a matter of boaiBeae,* 

and means presents from those who attend. 
1 ReiMHt Theil 3, xxxvL 252-80. 

* Cr. Lnoaa, Tttholm HUlory <^tke Oifpties^ Kelso. 1882, p. 9. 

* Oroome in the Ordnance Gazetlter of Scotland, vi. 503. 

* Woodcock, The Gypsiu, London, 1865, p. 121, says, howsTer, ' we have had 
wMy of them at ovr A^jtaia*! poe^U|f tlMt ii the aom^otal, and twelw tiio 
masimum at one timo. 
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taught Christian brothdrhood by being set apart on separate seats 
that they might not mix with the other children. There need 
haye hem no particular fear of that ; they have not mixed with 
the Goigios. The HjUs* are dead: the Stanleys have migrated: 
the Asylum became after a few years a priyate house, and is now a 
museum ; and Famham is, as it wished to be, free from all Gypsy 
taint. 

A young lady opened a school at Hounslow ; the London City 
Mission bestirred themselves amont,' the Gypsies of Xotting Hill 
and Dale and converted Thomas Hearn, a chair-mender and ' no 
true Gypsy and various other ladies, young and old, endeavoured 
to wash away the Gypsies' sins with tea. ' Buckets are what tkey 
want/ Gipsy Smith says of his kinsfolk, when they are in a Con> 
vivial mood : and buckets — of tea— the Netting Hill Gypsies seem 
to have had. ' At least eight large cupsful ' each were consumed 
at one of these gatherings on behalf of temperance. Another 
'happy tea-party' given by the London Mission did not pass off 
so swimmingly as one might imagine from the amount of liquid 
consumed: indeed, it Tory nearly degenerated into a tea-fight 
according to the report in the Miaaing Lvnk, quoted by Wood- 
cock. Twice the Gypsies flared up, and declared they did not 
come there to be called liars and thieves. Pretty obviously they 
went there to consume tea, and sleep through the rest of the 
proceedings; but there are limits to a Gypsy's patience, even if 
you stand him tea galore. Very little but the tea soaked mto 
them, to judge by Iceland's jottings on metropolitan Gypsies 
twenty years later.'- Leland, however, did find many who still 
remembered Crabb's kindness ; and there is no doubt that both 
Crabb and Baird succeeded in winning genuine respect from them. 
Ingratitude, indeed, is not one of the Gypsies' failings. But 
personal respect for a missionary, though it may induce one to 
listen with outward and visible patience to his sermons and Bible- 
readings, does not necessarily imply any inward and spiritual 
grace. 

A more graceless set of scoundrels than Ghicharona and P^pa, 
with her promising oflbpring, the One-eyed end the Scorpion, can 
hardly be imagined. Yet Borrow's ascendency over them was 

* Cf. Borrow, Romano LainAil, London, 1907, p. 121. 

> On these attempta cf. Woodcock, cbs. ix. and xi. ; Morwood, Our Qiptit* 
Im Oitify 9Vitf, MMf ran, Londott, 1885, p. 338. I lutTe «Im» to tlwnk tin Rev. B. 
Stokes, the preeeot ineombeDt of FernlMin, for information *boat the Flemhun 
Asylum. 
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such thftt he persuaded them to translate a consideiuble portion 
of Luke into Romani, and to listen to expositions of the work. 
Their conduct, however, was not so single-eyed as it looks at first 
sight. There was at least a much appreciated glass of Malaga 
wine to be got for each sitting, and they may have had hopes of a 
more material reward than that rather niggardly allowance. At 
any rate, when I^rrow refused to lend one of their company two 
hwriM of gold, their spiritual graceleBsnesB was revealed at the end 
of a reverential prayer-meeting by a very visible and hideous 
squint 'Not an individual present but squinted — ^the genteel 
P^pa, the good-humoured Chichaionak the Gasdami, etc. etc., all 
squinted. The Gypsy fellow, the contriver of the jest, squinted 
worst of alL Such are Gypsies.' Gypsies being such, Borrow's 
endeavours to convert them were, as he himself admits^ perfectly 
ineffectual. Indeed, P^a celebrated the termination of her Bible- 
lessons by a more than usually flagrant theft.^ 

Much at the same time as Crabb's a similar utlempt was made 
in Germany. Friedrich ii. had founded a colony at Friedrichslohra 
for alU'rliand Gcsindcl, but it is doubtful whether any Gypsies 
were included in his miscellaneous collection of ritl'-ratl". His 
colony, however, called attention to the Gypsies who occasionally 
settled near Friedrichslohra; and in 1830 the Barmer Missions- 
Gesellschaft of Naumburg, sent Wilbelm Blankeuburg, a shoe- 
maker and schoolmaster, and his wife, to found a school for the 
Gypey children. At first he was rejected; but after a while he 
managed to win the Gypdes* affection and the townspeople's 
hatred. The scheme got state help, bought a home, began to build 
a school for the children, and tried to induce theur elders to work at 
cutting down a forest In 1832 the school was completed ; eleven 
children were boarded, and nine o^ers attended it, and were fsd and 
taught and clothed during the daytime : — at night they had to change 
into their rags again, for fear of their parents selling the clothes. 
The latter had mamwhile given up chopping trees and tiiken to 
music. In that year a Regierungs Rescript was published describ- 
ing the wonderful success : children being taught, parents flocking 
to the school of an evening. ' In diesem Augenblicke, da die ersten 
Keime der Qesittung in ihnen sich r^en, und das Gefuhl ihres 
bisherigen jammervollen Lebens in ihnen erwacht> bedttrfen sie am 
dringendsten der Sttttze.' How profoundly impressed they were 
with their miseries and their need of assistance, and how deeply laid 

> Gf. ISiMoaH, pliL eh. viiL 
VOL* I.— NO. IV. Y 
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were the seeds of ciyiUsation, may be inferred from thmr recaleitraace 
in the next year, when they showed snch determined opposition to 
church attendance and to allowing their children to go to school 
that the wandering part of them — ^fifty-eight in number— were sent 

to prison. Then things were peaceable for a bit, though several of 
the 'settled' families flitted: but in 18,S5 the others were set, free, 
flocked back to Friedrichslohra, and created a disturbance. In the 
next year most of the children run or were enticed away, leaving 
only thirteen ; and then the state issued permission for such 
Gypsies as were settled and could provide for their children to 
remove them. They did remove six of them to the nearest inn and 
regaled them there till they were blind drunk. In September 1837 
the place was given up, the last three school-children being trans- 
ferred to £rfurt, where some had previously been sent Two girls 
were put out to service, and one boy was apprenticed to learn 
basket-making, a trade he might have acquired at home at a 
slightly cheaper rate, seeing that the whole attempt cost several 
thousand thaler.^ 

Hester' mentions a Gypsy school at Debreczin, and Crabb 
another at Nordhausen, attended by a missionary from Berlin; 
but what the results of these enterprises were deponent 
knoweth not. Schwicker^ records one set up at Szatiniir by 
Bishop Johann Hfim in 1855, and another at Neuhiiusel by 
Jj'erdinand Farkas, which both failed for lack of material to work 
on. Perliaps they were not liberal enough with tea and turkey. 
An attempt made by Prince Wittgenstein to induce them to settle 
at Sasmannshausen seems to have been rather more successful. 
Von Sowa found a number of them there working on the railway, 
and almost Germanised, as they are too at Berleburg. But the 
members of a settlement at Klein-Bekeitschen still preserve their 
Gypqr manners.* The Archduke Josef instituted a special Gypsy 
aciiool at Alcsdth, and spoke in growing terms of the excellent 
material the Gypsy children afforded. The school produced, he 
says, in a very short time most remarkable results. What those 
results were Uie highways and the hedges alone can tell, for the 
Archduke's colonies know his pupils no more. 

No better success has attended private and personal attempts 
to reform Gypsies. The noble Hungarian lady mentioned by 

> Cf. Heister, N^inen^ p. 114 et aeq. ; Tetzuer, QtachichUt p. 117 e< »tq. 
3 NoUztn^ p. 79. > DU Zigetaner in SiebenbUrgen, p. 73. 

* Yon Sows, J,0,JL8.n Old Series, i. SI, 134. 
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Grellmann tuimd the faiinlies she had on her estate, and even 
those siie took into her residence, most intractable : the children 
would not wear clothes, the parents would not work unless they 
were closely watched ; and though she discussed religion with them 
for hours on end, they would not be converted. Charlotte Stanley 
was adopted by a rich lady, well cared for and educated, and was 
on the eve of a good marriage, when the Gypsy blood reasserted 
itself, and she fled back to her own people. There she married a 
BomamichaJU and a todii romm she proved to a most undeservmg 
fiom,for all her gorgeous training.^ That his repeated cruelties 
never made her waver in her choice between civilised and un- 
civilised life shows how little attraction the forniur has even to 
such Gypsies as have experienced its luxuries. If further j)roof 
that luxury cannot make up for lack of freedom and tliat adoption 
of Gypsy children is useless, were needed, it is supplied by the 
history of Liszt's protogr Josy. Josy was sold to Count Sandor 
Teleky at the age of twelve, and presented by him to Liszt, who 
educated him, so far as his intractable nature allowed him to be 
educated, as a musician, supply! n^r him with all the luxuries his 
native love of finery demanded. But as soon as he was brought 
face to face again with his own kith and kin, his joy knew no bounds, 
and he threw in his lot with them without a moment's hesitatioiL' 
Grabb has a parallel instance : ' An orphan only ten yean of age, 
taken from actual starvation last winter, and who was fed and 
clothed, and had every care taken of him, would not remain with 
those who wished him well, and who had been his friends ; but 
returned to the camp from which he had been taken, saying that 
ho would be a Gipsy.'* 'Wealth they seek not, hope nor love' — 
of Gorgio lover, at any rate. Mtjna, daughter of Zingara Macroumi, 
a most uncanny set of names for what was apparently an English 
Romani rhai, according to a notice in a French book on the 

Gypsies, married some years ago a certain Sir Edward B , but 

soon found her mistake, and fled back to a life of freedom;^ and 
several somewhat similar instances are quoted by Balaton, Mor- 
wood, and others.^ 

* Cf. Kohl, ReUeHt oh. xzxtL 

* Lis/t, Deii lioh^mienit ft d% hmr Mutiqut «n HmgrUf Fkria, 18S0, p. 200, or 

Leipzig, 1881, p. "231 (t Htq. 

Oj/paiea' Advocate (1831), p. 24. 

* C Ahmto, Behimiemt Triganeg et Opptin, i». 74. 

* Good Worrh, 1868 (Feb. 1), pp. 96-101. Compare also V. S. Morwood, Our 
Oiftgiet in City, Tent, and Van, London, pp. 97 tlMq., 160; and Woodcock, 
The OiptU*, London, 1865, p. 4L 
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If tilosc who have experienced Gorgio life in all its gorgeous- 
ness cannot stomach it, it is hardly to be supposed that those on 
whom the lines have fallen in less pleasant i)luces should feel more 
attracted by it: and one is not surprised to find that most of the 
Gypsy girls enticed to enter domestic service have speedily re- 
lapsed. Charles Teimyfloii made the attempt with a Gypsy girl 
at Grasby : ' but as soon as the tribe came into the neighbourhood 
again, the spell of the old free life carried her back to the bosom 
of her people.'^ Samuel Roberta has described a similar short- 
lived experiment inth Clara Heam. For the hw days she spent 
in his house he found her docile and tractable enough: but then 
she did not stay long enough for the novelty to wear off and for the 
Roman! spirit to get the upper hand. Her brother, Riley Bosril, the 
flying tinker, saw to that, for at the end of eight days he came with 
a trotting cob and carried her away, pleading domestic reasons. A 
few weeks later liorrow met her in Norfolk, under the safe watch 
and guard of three liomanc daia, discoursed with her on religion 
and other topics, and found her still full of 'gorgeous' notions and 
sorrowing for a taste of civilised life. But five-and- twenty years 
later he chanced upon her on Epsom Downs, Romani of the 
Boman^, initiating her daughters into the gentle arts of Aoiberipefi 
and dukeTipen\ and when he spoke of religion, she answered not 
save with a Gypsy glance of her eye. The Romani blood had 
come to the fore again. 

And sooner or later the Gypsy blood always does reassert itself. 
That is what makes it so particukrly useless to attempt to ' get 
at them through their chfldren.' It is not that the Gypsies nowa- 
da3rs have any rooted objection to having their children educated, 
during the winter months at any rate, when it does not interfere 
with their nomadic life. Indeed, so far back as the beginning of 
the last century. Bailie Smith found that the Gypsies of Scot- 
land gave their children jis good an education as the lower classes 
of natives; and though things were not so advanced in England, 
Hoyland found some of the Lovells sending their children to 
school of their own free will, and some Coopers attending Thomas 
Howard's Sunday-school in 1811.'^ Crabb, too, mentions Gypsies 
whose only objection was that the children met with scorn and 
dislike from their English schoolfollows; and those who have 
taught them seem to find them willing— so &r as any healthy 

* A. G. VVeid, Glimptts of Tennyton, London, 1903, p. 10. 

• Hoyland, HiHorkal 8mf, York, 1816, pp. 174. 184. 
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child is wOling — ^to acquire the three R'b and the simple elements 
of education.^ Of course, their nomadic life in the summer months 
praeticaUy bars school attendance then, and thereby they are 
prevented from acquiring the ' extras ' and refinements lavished on 

board-school children. Hence one seldom finds the Gypsy a pot- 
house politician, a long-haired aisthete, an open-raouthed, empty- 
headed devourer of Marie Corelli's latest, or any of the other 
products of modern civilisation. Is the country nuich the worse 
for that ? And does the child reared under ordinary board-school 
regulations turn his education to much better use ? 

'I want to know a butcher painto, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 
Candlestiok-maker raucli aoqiiainta 
His soul with song, or, haply mute, 
Blows <mt his bmins upon (^e Ante.' 

The Gypsy, uneducated, would be capable of the last two re- 
finements, though he generally has a soul above a fiute, and aims 
at nothing less than a fiddle. For the rest, though he may seldom 
acquire a library as large as that of old Wester Boswell, and still 
more seldom kill himself by ' stewdiation ' like Laasy Smith,* his 
summer months of freedom gain for the Gypsy chUd an unfiul- 
ing health and an iron constitution, which is surely no invaluable 
asset for himself or for his country. 

If more education be thought necessary, then perhaps the best 
plan would be to have trsTelling school yans, though they have 
been several times tried with little success. The Rev. J. Howard 
Swinstead has described his experiences when sent out in such a 
van by the Salisbury Diocese Church Mission. His work, how- 
ever, lay chiefly luiiong Gorgio travellers and posh-rata, who 
thought that ' the wust of our dravelin* life is cos o' they Gypsies ; 
they gits us all a bad name,' * and does not seem to have had any 
very encouraging results, possibly because the attempt was largely 
religious. A strictly educational travelling-van was run in France 

* Cf. CroftoD, Oypny L\ft in Lanca»hire and Chtahire^ MaaoheBter Lit. Glab, 
1877 ; Swinstead, p. &8 ; Morwood, 0KrOyp>iie»t eh. xL ; * My friend's GypqrJoitnial,' 
in Good Words, November 1, 1888, pp. 701, 745 (diMription of ft lady's experienow 
iu teaching Gypsies at Newington, Edinbui;gh). 

* Bven theeirilising effect of ednoatioo is not beyond dispute : cf. the Spectator, 
March 88, 1906, pp. 489, 490, where the vriter qnotes a remark overbeurd in a 
railway carriage, that education was 'ftpt to brutalisc' the (Jypsiea, and concludes, 
*If education can only "bring out," it must in some cases accentuate a bad 
eharaoter.' 

3 J.a.L.S., Old Series, ii. 80, and TktJubUu Book- of the PhUosophical ItuUtUt' 
tio»f Bdinbnrgh, 18B7, p. 83. * A ParUh on IfAests, pp. 6-7. 
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among showmen by one Mademoiselle Bonnefois, but it is impro- 
bable that it touehed genuine Gypeies— if such, theie be in the 
ndghbourhood of Paria. What was the &te of the sabBcriptions 
raised by the magazine oalled die Cwravan in 1894 for a Travel- 
ling School Van Scheme* the collectors best know. The magazine 
itself is perhaps worthy of mention, as it calls itself the ' Offidal 
Organ of the TraveUers National Total Abstainers' Union/ and is 
circulated at York among van-dwellers, chiefly circus folk. It 
was started in 1885, and, like Ckarleyfi Awnt, is still running. In 
it there is much ' Advice Gratis ' — at a halfpenny a part— on the 
topic of drink, some notices of meetings to appeal against the 
Moveable Dwelling's Bill • — George Smith's darling project, pre- 
sumably — and many notices of fairs and freaks, of deaths of show- 
men, show-women, lions, and the people who played with them ; 
but nothing apparently dealing with the tatclU Romanicliuld, 
who, indee<l, as normally abstemious people, are not very likely to 
have flocked to join a Total Abstinence Society. Still, the one 
crowning glory of another van mission — the Gypsy Gospel Waggon 
Mission started in 1892 in the New Forest and Blackpool— was 
that they induced Algar Boswell, son of old Wester, to sign the 
pledge;* they were also 'cheered by a few conversions,' which 
was their primary object Among the converts, I am told, is 
Algar, who now inhabits a mission van. Algar, with Gipsy 
Smith of world-wide fame, and another Gypsy Reuben Smith, 
evangelist to the (lypsies at Bath, show that the artistic tempera- 
ment of the Gypsies breaks out in a somewhat excitable form in 
the rare cases m which they are atibcied l)y religious sentiments. 
The last-named Smith has for twenty-live years been an evange- 
list in Kew Zealand, and is now starting a mission to his Gypsy 
brethren, combining Crabb's educational schemes with Salvation 
Army demonstrations. Tlie results are said to be encouraging: 
but time will show. Schemes of a similar, partly educational, 
partly evangelistic mission, are, I believe, afoot in Scotland, though, 
as one might imagine, much difficulty is felt in organising any- 
thing sufficiently thorough to be likely to have any permanent 
effects. 

Last, but by no means least, if sound and fury signify any- 
thing, we may mention Ifr. (Jeorge Smith of Coalville's maudlin 
meanderings among the van-dwellers. Mr. Smith went a-Gypsy- 

» Vol. vi., No. 4 (Oct. 1890). p. S; tu.. No. 2 (April 1891). 
* Oipajf SmUh's Li/e, pp. 244 0. 
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ing, but of all living creatures in the great round world, Mr. Smith 
seems to have been the Icnst imbued with, and the least attracted 
by, the vagrant spirit. Besides, ho was a bom missionary with a 
double portion of the missionary's chief fiEoling, a painful habit of 
aeriousneoi. which prevented him from seeing things in their true 
perspective, especially when dealing with a race whose last feature 
is seriousness. Miseiy he went out to find, and misery he found ; 
and litde wonder seeing that he sought it in this mortal world. 
The other side of the picture^ and the fatalistic spirit which 
supports a Gypsy through storm and hardship, were utterly out 
of hiB ken, for like most sentimentally sympathetic persons he was 
devoid of all true sympathy with a nature which differed from his 
own. The wind and the rain, forced marches and the pinch of 
poverty, worried Mr. Smith appallingly, and that others could 
regard them lightly never entered his head. Had he stood by 
when Sampson's German Gypsy friend 'girned like a sorrowful 
wolf and broke into a love-song in the midst of a summary 
eviction and a torrent of rain, or watched Lelaud's old ' professor ' 
shake himself and chant a song of nusery ' in a very jolly voice,' 
the sight would have touched no responsive chord in his heart; 
indeed, he would probably have scented strong liquors in their 
unseemly levity. Perhaps, however, Mr. Smith may be partly 
forgiven for his libeb on Gypsy life on the score that he knew not 
what he did. Certainly he knew not a Gypsy from a * mumply ' 
Goigio tramp; and most of his time was spent among queer fish, 
who had been Gypsies ' nearly ' all their lives, or even for much 
shorter periods, mere vagrants from necessity rather than choice. 
How nmch even they appreciated the Bill which he proposed on 
their behalf is shown by the formation of ' The Unite(i Kingdom 
Van-dwellers' Protection Association,' the one determined attempt 
they ever made to protect themselves. The Society numbered 
nearly one thousand members, and their meetings of protest were 
many and uproarious : ' They refused to agree that his measure 
was friendly, even in disguise.' * 

Of the rest of the acts of Mr. George Smith, and the good that 
he blunderingly tried to do, and the effect that a mere recital of it 
took on a Roman! family, it were superfluous here to speak. Is it 
not written in the book of the chronicles of the Egyptians as 
recorded by Francis Hindes Groome,' how Silvanus Lovell, when 
asked for a criticism on one of Smith's letters, answered never a 

> Swinstead, p. 57 et teq. In Giptty Tents, Edinburgh, 1K80, cb. viii. 
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word, but * simply stooped and picked up Lementizia's teapot . . . 

and hurled it against the opposite wall, remarking quietly, 
** There 's your teapot all to atoms, Lementina ; and (with an out- 
burst) I wish to mi-Duvel George Smith's head w^ore into it?'" 
And even if most of his readers are less reckless of their old 
china, and less certain of their Lementina's acquiescence in its 
destruction, they will, I think, heartily side with the lady who rose 
at one of the meetings of protest and adjured her benefactor in 
language more forcible than polite : ' 60 'ome, Smith ; we don't 
want you, nor none of your 'ations.' Even a brother misaionaiy 
admits that Smith used ' a certain hysterical exaggeration to work 
upon the feelings of the public/^ and adds his protests against 
the futile Bill In spite, however, of all protests^ and in defiance 
of common sense, the public seem to have accepted Mr. Smith's 
' scroll written over with lamentation and woe ' as a true account 
of Gypsy life, and have in the new Act practically accepted, his 
' reforms.' 

Yet, after all, what is there in the Gypsy's life or character 
that stands in such need of reformation ? All those who have 
studied his habits with unprejudiced minds have subscribed to 
Dr. Bright's remark that he had failed to find the marks of 
inherent depravity which were so obvious to others. That they 
are angels ' widout wings ' no one would claim for them, but they 
can hardly be said to stand alone in that condemnation, and one 
may reasonably argue that like their lives their faults and ' par- 
tider wanities' are simpler, less serious* and more childlike than 
those of dvUised humanity. The Gypsies are essentially children 
all their lives; and it is probably this trait in their character 
which so puzzles moralists, who with childhood have put off 
childish things and ceased to think as a child, ceased even to 
comprehend a child, or the rare but happy elder who still possesses 
the faculty of thinking as a child. The schoolboy code of honour 
remains a mystery to them ; and it is practically by the school- 
boy code of honour that the Gypsy regulates his duty towards his 
neighbour. They will ' take potatoes from a field, or fruit from 
an orchard,' but ' only what they need until they get to the next 
field or orchard,' and only from a stranger's field ; a friend's 
potatoes are sacred. A.ufain, if the jvJcal happens to come home 
with a kanengro or a alioahoi in his mouth, it would be flying in 

> SwinitMd, pp. m, 01, 116. 
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the face of Providence to refuse to eat it ; ' and if the hedge con- 
tains precisely the class of ranid required for making tniahni'a, 
* why, then, who put them thoie ? ' But the moralist, foigetfiil 
of his youthful deeds of prowess — as he no doubt then regarded 
them— «moiig his nrnghboun' bleckbenies and apple8» or perhaps 
with St Augustine lost in wonder at the depths of his own 
natural depravity, because he took those apples when he had 
plenty of apples, and better apples too, at home, cries out against 
the Gypsy's ineradicable tendency to petty larceny. Bear with 
him, good moralist ; remember he is not educated up to forgery, 
embezzlement, company promoting, and the other politer vices; 
he does not ' find a few thousand or fail for a few ' : he sins, but 
as a child sins, in takinj^' what he needs when he finds it lying 
unprotected before hini. Besides, now that the gavevgro and 
the pookenius have contrived to knock his duty towards his 
neighbour tolerably into his head, even his petty pilferings are 
very limited. Indeed, the Gypsies are to a large extent paying 
for the sins of their remote ancestors. When they first inyaded 
Europe, proclaiming themselves holy men, their actions were any- 
thing but holy. Tet, as an ancient chronicler complains, their 
pious professions passed for current coin: 'Ifoeh ist die Wdt ao 
Uimd, vnU hetrogen aein, meint ne aind heilig' Now the position 
is reversed. The Gypsies are the last who would lay claim to 
holiness, though their actions are inoflEenmve. Tet the world cries 
out on them as scoundrels. The one thing that has remained 
unchanged is the world's blindness — 

*Die Welt ist dumm, die Wdt ui blind 
Wird tdglich abge$chmackter I 
SU q»ridU wm Or,* Zifnaur-~* Kimd 
Dm luut iMiMn gVlen CharakltrJ 

But it is surely hard to visit the sins of the ^ftthers on the twentieth 
generation. 

Again, like children, they may out of lightness of heart and 

quickiitss of temper occasionally enjoy a 'hdro chirKidrihen' 
though nowadays it seldom goes so far as the famous fray where 
old Lizzie Brown ' lost her frontal appendage and placidly in- 
quired in a temporary lull, ' But in the middle o' the meantime 
where 's my nose ? ' Such scenes, however, are not unknown among 
our ' civilised ' poor ; and anyhow the Gypsies' quarrels are con- 

) Cf. Oroomo, In Oipsy Tent», p. 34 : * Who do wild things rtm tad fly for, if not 

for them as ia wild themselves 7 ' 

> Simson, Hiatcry the Qiptiu, London, 1865, p. 153. 
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fined to thomaelTes, and their noeee are thttr own to do what 
they Kke with. And that, like ehOdren, they enjoy a scrimmage 
there can be no unreasonable doubt ' He was without true 

penitence,' says Crabb of a Gypsy unhappy enough to have the 
spirit left in him to enjoy a prize-fight a few months before ho 
(lied of consumption: and 'surely the way of wickedness is full 
of misery,' ^ is the sagacious comment the spirit moves him to 
make thereon. Misery indeed! 'Dosta, we'll now go to the 
tentB and put on the gloves, and I '11 tiy to make you feel what 
a sweet thing it is to be alive, brother.' 

Like children, too, and like Orientals, they set no store whatever 
by strict veracity ; indeed they deddedly appreciate an artistic lie, 
being all of Urrala's way of thinking that 'a person may be a Uar 
and a thief and yet a very honest ' person. Nor is the belief with- 
out foundation, as their lies like th^ thefts are generally quite 
harmless, and often so transparent as to seem rather an eccentricity 
than a sin. This is particularly true of ' duker'i'ng,' a practice which 
has been most severely treated by moralists. In ninety-nine ca.ses 
out of a hundred it is merely a jest to the Gorgio iis well as to the 
liohin n i tin I, and in the hundredth wliere the' Gorgl <l hifl i pftsfrs 
Uikl's j)nl,-kr'in' would it not be well to civilise the latter before 
troubling about the former ? ' It is the fashion and the folly of the 
Gorgios that have to a large extent forced this disgraceful profession 
upon Gypsy women,' * and that the hokhano bdro can still be played 
successfully in the year of grace 1904." reflects no more discredit- 
ably on the Gypsies than on the £nglish. 

There is little else that is uiged against them save the heinous 
sin of 'unhallowed marriages'; and there again does not the sin 
lie laigely in the reformer's point of view? A marriage as 
informal as a Gypsy's is perfectly legal under Scottish law; and 
being no lover of forms and ceremonies I see no sin therein, when 
the parties — as is almost invariably the case with Gypsy marriages 
— remain constant to each other througliout life. Can those who 
are wedded in cathedrals by archbishops cast the tirst stone at 
Charlotte Stanley ?* 

The Gypsy's faults then are mainly childish and natural ; and 

* Crabb, Qijmtt' Advocate, London. 1831, p. 48. * ^v/My 8miM9 Li/e, p. 9. 

* CL DaUif Tdtgmpht S^tember 10, 1904 ; an uutanoe «t LsioMtw. 

* Crofton quotes the case of a girl who, considering (Jypsy marriage more hind- 
ing than a marriage iu church, deserted the Gorgio to whum she was legally united 
and liTad for the rest o! h«r life with a tateko RomatuehaL—Oyjigj/ Life m Lametuhin 
9iul CKeiAtre, ManohMter Literary Club, Petpftt, wot UL, BlanchMter, 1877, pp. 40*1, 
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in this weary old woild where chOdhood and all things natural 
are fast dying an nnnatural death, is it not a pity to seek to 
transform nature's children ? Faun and fairy and all the merry 
company that once footed it in the sunlight to gladden .simple 
hearts have died crushed by stern practicality; and must the 
Gypsy die too because he docs ' but touch the honey of romance ? ' 
The Gypsy's life is the life of 'primeval man with primeval 
nature';^ and surely England of all nations with its pride in its 
freedom and its open-air life, has the least right to blame any 
man for ohoosiiig the freedom of open-air life ; and of all times in 
the world's histoiy this twentieth century, with its awakening 
interest in open-ur cures and its incressing agitation for the simple 
life, is th» least appropriate time for broaching a project for ejecting 
from our midst the only real professors of the simple life. Mr. 
Smith, it is true, would have us believe that those who spend 
their days in the open are living in the valley of the shadow of 
death; but medical evidence is against Mr. Smith,- and even if 
one set but little stock and store by medical evidence, a full and 
sufficient answer to his bills of infant mortality is to be found in 
Groome's list of patriarchal families, gleaned haphazard from his 
Komany acquaintances.^ The mumpers, among whom Mr. Smith 
largely moved, coming pale and sickly from town slums, may 
perhaps be unable to bear the hardships of a wandering life, but 
the exact reverse is the case with the true Gypqr- The Archduke 
Josefs Qypsies were never ill until they were put into houses. 
Then they one and all fell victims to an epidemic of influenza, but 
recovered as soon as they were sent back to their tents.^ Grabb * 
cites an instance where Gypsies who turned kerengro*8 for part of 
the year were invariably ailing during the period they spent in 
houses; and dozens of instances are forthcoming where Gypsies 
have declared they thought they would die if confined within four 
walls.® The Gypsy does not wander merely ' to annoy, because he 

' JelTcrics, Fifl>l (tnl I/til'jtroir, p. IRr?. 

> I am indebted to Mr. Gallicban for a recent instance in jioiut. This year, at 
an inquest held afttr tisa death of » man who had lived for many years in the 
Clarenumt Woodi, Baher, Sassex, it was suggested that he died from exponiM, Imt 

the doctor asserted that he had no doubt prolonged hif< life by living in the open. 

' In Oip9y TenUf p. 263 ; of. also Uoylaad, p. 3S. Yet * sanitary arrangements ' 
urera aerionsly disoiund by tite NewoMtlo Local Oovenment Boftrd in 1880 ; and, 

indeed, form part of the new BilL 

* Ethnolo'jisrhe }fittfit ilungrn au« Ungam, Bd. iii. p. 3. 

^ Oipmea' Advocate, 3rd ed., London, 1832, p. 31. Morwood, Our Oipitiea, p. 115» 
giTaa a aimilar aooomt of tha king of tha YathoLn Oypaiaa» and Mr. Oallidian ana 
from DarbyaMra. ' X.g, Woodooek, Tke Oipaietf p. 40, 
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knowB it teases' settled humanity, but because it is brad in him. 
' For to behold and for to 8ee» for to review this wozld so wide' 
may not, does not indeed from a material point of view do much 
good to the Gypsy, but he 'can't drop it, if he tried.' Besides, 

philanthropists should remember that the choice does not lie 
betweeu a tent and a roomy palace — unless in their philanthropy 
they are prepared to provide each settled Gypsy with a palace — 
but between a clean and airy tent and the shuns of towns and 
common lodging-houses. Old Matty Cooper declared he would 
rather besh in the Ixival puv than sleep in a kradyin ker \^ and for 
my part I honour him therefor: and weakly kerengro though I 
am, when my choice once lay between three nights in an Itahan 
steerage cabin, where as a philosophic fellow-passenger cheerfully 
assured me there were basta di eiftM, and the bare boards of an 
open deck, I emulated his choice, and got no hann, though 
britkin was added to the hauvoL 

Hardships there no doubt are in the Gypsy's life, but one 
would have thought it wiser to encourage than to discourage a 
race of Mark Tapleys who can pass through hardships with un- 
failing jollity. The Gypsy feels no want of feather-beds and 
warming-pans ; he is contented with life as he knows it ; as con- 
teiiLed at le;i.sL as the other inhabitants of this diseontented world. 
No doubt he sometimes grumbles and complains, especially when 
there is a shidlidri to be rrot by complaining. But to quote in all 
seriousness, as George Smith quotes from Smart and Crofton, the 
remarks made by some Gypsies pitching their tent on a cold and 
windy night, when to add to their discomforts they had no food 
ready, as a characteristic description of Gypsy life, is the height 
of absurdity. Record the first chance kerengro^s remarks on 
coming home on a cold winter evraing and finding his study fire 
unlit and his dinner unready; and if they do not give full and 
sufficient grounds for assuming that house-dwelling is a life of 
unbroken misery, then the kerengro on whom you have chanced 
is more than human ; try the next Or better still, step out and 
try a Rcymano tan ; and, unless the tent in which I spent an hour 
a week or two ago, when the snow was falling and the cold north 
wind blowing, was an exception, you will cease to wonder at Gipsy 
Smith's brother for deserting a cottage for his old tent on the 
score that the cottage was so cold. 

Was it the religious feeling moralists seek in vain that 
I Qi. ftlao V. 8. Morwood, Our OiptiM, pp. M-S. 
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prompted the old hwiy — one of the Smiths — who was kerning the 
yi'k-hora Juiben in that tan to refuse to (jil to me the old song, 
Tugnis aniandy, though she declared she knew it well, ' 'cos it 's 
Kwrko, don't you jin, minny Rai ? ' And was it morality which 
reformers are so anxious to instil that made her refuse even to 
tell me a song she called the ' IvJmi gili ' * 'cos the cJuwi's don't 
jvn much of that sort of thing V Or is it the naughtiness of my 
heart that suggests to me that lapse of memory had much to 
do with both refusals? At any rate I can assure the moralists 
that the sleeping accommodation of her tents — one for the men, 
one for the women, with flaps to let down and shut off each 
sleeper, and a shed for the children, 'cos I kam'$ my eAavt's, and 
would rather be fthil my kokero than muk them' — was such as 
no moralist could object to, and immeasurably superior to the 
condition of the 'civilised* poor in great cities, where five families 
can occupy a single room and feel quite comfortable till the family 
in the middle bciriiis to take in lodi^ers. Her children attend 
school during the winter months when they are settled on a patch 
of ground belonging to them ; and the family's good behaviour 
during that period is Touched for by their friendliness with the 
gav-muBh under whose care they leave the shed and its contents 
during their wandering months* From the little I have seen 
of other fiimilies round Oxford, I believe her case is typical of 
most of them, though I must admit I am chaiy of asking ques- 
tions which might stamp me as an inspector or a missionary. I am 
sorry to add that she is mated with a Gorgio ; but, as usual, that 
has not contributed towards a settled life, and her married 
children are all on the road. Little wonder too, since they were 
born to it; for though it is neither a life of stage romance nor of 
pampered luxury, it is equally certainly not a life of ' dirt, squalor, 
and misery,' as George Smith and his sentimental friends would 
have us believe. And, after all, is ' civilised ' life a thing of un- 
alloyed bliss and happiness ? For my part, I will confess to many 
dark and weary hours when life is anything but sweet to me, 
and * I would wish to die,' even though it bo by mine own hand. 
But therein I ' talk like a Gorgio, which is the same as talking 
like a fooL' Were I a iZonuMiMAa^— one of Mr. Smith's 'ditch- 
dwelling Qypeies, camping half-naked in a hut> so-called, in the 
midst of sludi and snow ' — should know that while the sun and 
the moon and the stars are in the sky, and the wind is on the 
heath, ' life is very sweet,' and should ' wish to live for ever.' 
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VL— THE STATE VERSUS THE GYPSY 
By Walter M. Gallichan 

T> EMINISCKNT of the iiiedijoval laws bearinij; upon vagabonds 
is this present international movement for the repression of 
the tTypsy race Tn some of its aspects the crusfide is sinister and 
callous . in others it is ludicrous and futile. It is the outcome of 
pleas raised by legislators who class the wliole o^' iho nomadic 
population of the countries of Europe under the title of ' Gypsy/ 
and to whose uninformed minds the word Bom conveys the 
same meaning as wastrel, or even criminaL 

The question of vagabondage and mendicity is not simple, 
though the lawmakers in England in the reign of Henry vm. 
conceived that the short and drastic way with the subject of the 
wander-fever would speedily rid the country of vagrants. That 
they fiuled to eradicate the tendency to rove is proved by the 
numerous statutes provided in succeeding reigns, and by the fact 
that a large number of the inhabitants of our islands at the present 
time are nomads, owning no fixed abode, and having no settled 
occupation. 

In 1530 a convicted vagrant was Hogged, and compelled to take 
an oath that he would return to the place of his birth, or where he 
had lived for a space of three years. Upon a second conviction, 
the oflfender was deprived of the upper portion of his right ear, 
according to 27, Henry vrii , 1535; and for a third offence he was 
sentenced to death. No doubt the worthy watchdogs of public 
order and decency, who framed these Acts, imagined that their 
severity would deter all but the most hardened of wanderers from 
going upon the road or soliciting alma But the statutes did 
nothing of the kind ; nor could the milder, but still rigorous, 
penalties of later Parliaments purge England of beggars and home- 
less travellers. 

The prime defect of all governments is an ignorance of 

psychology. One might say that an ignorance of human nature 
characterises the average maker of laws. With the exception of a 
probable three or four members in a senate, who possess a more or 
less intimate knowledge of the nomad class, who else in the 
average governing body of a nation is ritted to pronounce upon 
the problem of vagrancy ? One half of our legislators can 
be scarcely expected to know how tens of thousands of 'the 
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people '* really live. A practical investigator, with an instinot for 
sdentifie observfttaon, like the late Jodah Flynt, goes on the road» 
and Hyes as a tramp amongst tramps, before he begins to form 

momentous sociological (;oncliisions. Then the American Govern- 
ment, bafiicd by the vagrant problem, comes to him with a siihsidy, 
and rcque.sts his information and aid. With a large measure of 
knowledge based on data, and considerably less hasty conjecture, 
the governments of civilised countries could stay the lavish and 
unnecessary expenditure of public funds in methods of tinkering 
with many ao<nal problems. 

This preamble may make clear that the Gypsy Question is, in 
the main, a subject for the dose attention of persons who know 
the Gypsy tribe and the psychology of the Romany brain. It is 
not an enigma which can be solved by those well-intentaoned 
servants of the State, who cannot distinguish between a blood 
Gyp^ and one of the swarming road-travellers, known up and 
down our countryside by such names as 'mumper/ 'tramp/ 
' mugger,' • cadger,' * and often miscalled • Gypsy.* 

The attitude of the ordinary respectable individual, legislator 
or otherwise, towards the Romany race requires a little considera- 
tion. I have heard, at evening parties, young gentlemen, in 
starched shirts and fashionable attire, singing with enthusiasm 
the delights of being ' homeless, ragged, and tanned under the 
changed sky ' ; I have listened also to young ladies warbling the 
charms of the Gypsy and the joy of the greenwood tree. But 
these pleasant people have often an unfounded prejudice against 
the Remand, whom they, as often as not, wrongly recognise in 
every professional beggar, and in the proprietors of swingboats and 
cocoanut shies. 

The gorgio regard for the Gypsy is perhaps at its base more 
hostile than curious. In its most hostile form, as in olden Eng- 
land, it killed even those who 'sssodated' with the Gypsies; 
while in France and Spain and elsewhere, throughout the fifteenth 

century and onwards, Philistine hatred was exhibited in the 
inliiction of all kinds of cruel penalties upon the race of ' Egyp- 
tians.' This attitude is explained upon analysis as a primitive 
antipathy towards alien tribes, or towards members of the group 
or race who diverge from the normal type. Among animals we 

^ The term cadger wa^i derived from cadgt, to carry, and referred originuUy u> 
otriiwa <rf m»rk«fc*1)Mkete Mid to pi o l n nen. It m now Applied to beggars mud 
loftfon. 
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find that the grey squinel of a community of red squirrels is the 
object of aversion and persecution. When the people of * little 
Egypt' swarmed into France, in the year 1427, the authorities of 
Paris refused the strangers admission to the city, and shut them 
up in La ChiqMlI^ St Denis, as undesirables or cagoux — i^. ' un- 
sociables.' This is probably the first recorded instance of the 
suspicion and <&llke with which officialdom has regarded the 
Gypty since his appearance in Europe. The wanderers were 
swarthy, mysterious, speaking a strange tongue, and practising 
curious customs; therefore, in the judgment of all conventional 
and decent citizens, they were the })roper objects of persecution, 
to be 'moved on,' denied social rights, and harassed by every 
rigorous means that legislation could devise. 

Now, this oppression of the Romane is of the same essence and 
spirit as that which inspires all people of deficient intelligence to 
annoy and affront both strangers and neighbours who show any 
degree of variation from the commonplace. It is the spirit which 
prompted an old drunken market-woman in a railway carriage, in 
which I was travelling, to taunt and insult two quiet and inci- 
sive Italians because they were 'foreigners.' It is the spirit 
which caused a crowd of hobbledehoys in Ponferrada, in Northern 
Spain, to pelt my wife with stones, and to follow her with jeers 
and abuse, because she wore a hat instead of a mantilla, and chose 
to take a walk by herself instead of in the company of a duenna 
or a caballero. It is the spirit of the dull, low type of bniin, which 
vents its disapproval of any form of untamiliarity, of any sort of 
unconveulionality of appearance, dress, speech, aud habit, by 
insolence, and often by violence of a physical kind. 

And this specific example of Philistinism is not confined to the 
rabble of civilised countries. It is found, though in a less crude 
and coarse form, in that class of society which is known as polite 
or refined. It is the unreasoned, the impulsive, antipathy of the 
ordmary and pattern-moulded man and woman for nonconformity 
of conduct, thought^ and practice. To be 'out of the ordinary' 
or 'peculiar' is an offence against public decency and order. 
That is the misdemeanour for which the Romany tribes of Europe 
are being pursued at the present time. It recalls the story of the 
schoolboy, who, seeing a toad in the garden, dispatched it with a 
hoe, remarking, ' I '11 teach you to be a toad ! ' 

What are these enormities practised by the Gypsies, which have 
aroused the statesmen of France, Belgium, and Switzerland to a 
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campaign of repression which is both harsh and farcical? The 
Koman^ are being made to realise that it is an offence to be 
Kg mane. What other crime has been brought against them ? We 
read that an international conference, convened with the object of 
' expelling the Gypsies from Europe,' will be held at Berne next 
summer. It has been stated that Great Britain will send repze* 
sentatives to this singular conclave. Thia, however, has been 
rlenied by both the Foreign and Home Offices in leply to Mr. Yozall, 
M.P., one of the very few among our legislators who understand 
the Gypsy Question. We are glad to learn that our countrymen 
will not lend their counsels to this policy of tyrannous interference 
with the Romany people. 

The Jawmal OffiM, of the French Republic, dated October 
30, 1907, contains a complete report of the debate upon the 
RomaniohelB, and the fiite which the legislature decrees for them. 
There is no mistaking the spint of prejudice which I have 
attempted to analyse in the opening pages of this article. The 
Gypsy is an obnoxious animal, a menace to the security of the 
rural population, a felon, to be banished from all civilised countries 
forthwith. M. Fernand David calls upon the State to prevent 
' the incursions of the bands of Gypsies that infest our territory,* 
and the question of harrying the nomads is discussed with zest. 

According to the report before me, M. David declares that on 
July 3, 1907, thirty-four Gypsies arrived on the Franco-Swiss 
frontier, were detained by the Swiss customs, and remained 
encamped upon Swiss soil for twen^-one days. The band then 
attempted to re-enter Switzerland, and were sent back by the 
gendarmes into France. Who were these people, shuttlecocked to 
and firo by the F^ch and Swiss authorities ? They were of three 
families, comprising seven adults and twenty-seven children, and 
they were on their way to join the rest of the tribe at the fair of 
Colmar. Their brethren were said to possess sixty vehicles, and it 
is reported that the whole tribe was split up into parties, all 
having Germany as their destination. The names of the heads of 
the three families are instructive. They are Henri Bodenheimer, 
Mathias do Reinhardt, and Goby de Reinhardt. 

Between Switzerland and Germany there exists a convention, 
whose object is to diminish German vagabondage in the Swiss 
Confederation, and from the constitution of this compact, I gather 
that it is practically impossible for Gypsies to cross Swiss territoiy 
in order to enter Germany or France. The unfortunate Rein- 

voL. L'No. nr. z 
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haidts, though anned with a not6 from the Gemiaa oonaiil at 
G«iieva» were impeded by gendanues at every point Attempting 
to enter Gennany by way of I'Ain, the Jura, le Doubs, and Bel- 
fort, the band was ultimately refused admission into Germany, 
and, according to M. David, ' they still continue to infest ' French 
territory. 

This is only one instance of the ' moving on ' methods adopted 
by the governments of Europe. The situation is ludicrous. 
Ostensibly the measures are for the protection of the people 
against mendicants and alien Tagabonds; but we read of groups 
of Bomanichels, possessing Tans and horses, and exhibiting every 
sign of prosperity, for in one case a leader of a band offered the 
French Republic ten thousand francs for permission to remain in 
the country. 

At Nancy, where a number of nomads were held up and Im- 
prisoned in a disused convent, surrounded by armed infimtry, the 
chief produced £400 in paper, jESOOO in gold, and sundry bank 
books, proving the possesnon of twice this amount Are these the 
wastrels and beggars who menace the security of a community ? 
Are these the undesirables whose destitution is likely to become a 
burden upon society ? 

In Juno 1907 a gang of ' marauders ' were reported as waging 
terror in the neighbourliood of La Tremblade, Charente-Inf^rieure. 
According to the Paris correspondent of the London Ghihc, the 
band was well organised, and consisted of dangerous criminals 
with • previous convictions.' It is verj' doubtful whether any of 
these bandits were ' blood-Gypsies.' The ' facts ' bear the sugges- 
tion of being highly coloured by the French police; moreover, we 
know quite well that all wandering folk are not ' Gypsies/ though 
they usnaUy go by that name in rural districts. In Fhmce, as in 
Great Britain, the Remand are made the scapegoats for the sins of 
the habitual cadger or criminal, who takes to the road and lives 
by the exercise of his cunning. 

The harrying from place to place is, in one aspect, comical, 
but in others it is cruel as well as futile. A Gypsy family of eight 
persons was held up on the Franco- Belgian frontier at Mont St. 
Martin, and refused an entrance into either territory. Fed at the 
expense of the municipality, the Gypsies were still detained on 
February 4, 1908, and there seemed to be no solution as to their 
disposal. The gendarmes have built a hut for themselves, and 
the Gypsies live in their caravans. This cat-and-mouse game. 
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which had been plaj-ed for four months on February 4 of this 
year, had cost the townsfolk of Mont St. Martin the considerable 
sum of £43, 4s. 2d. up to that date. 

A ' catch ' of ' RomaniohelSk' so-called, made in France while I 
was ivritiiig this article, has now been proved to be a band of army 
deiertera wandering about in the guise of nomads to avoid the 
attention of the military powers. How often does this fedse iden- 
tification of the loafer or mendicant as a ' CSypsy ' lead to unfounded 
suspictona against the genuine Remand ? I believe, upon the evi- 
dence of the journals and documents before me, that in most cases 
the detained and suspected .persons are pseudo-Gypsies, and that 
the true Gypsy who follows an occupation either as a pedlar or 
horse-dealer — and who is frequently well-to-do — suffers for the 
sins of the idle, roving ragamuffin who has neither craft nor 
calline:, and is often an habitual criminal. The new proposed law 
in France respecting vagabondage and mendicity has been pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Deputies by an imposing list of repre- ' 
sentatives. It is a modified form of the measure presented in 
1899 by M. Jean Cruppi. Vagabonds and mendicants are divided 
into three groups: (1) The sick and infirm; (2) The casual or 
involuntary unemployed ; (3) The group of true offenders and of 
dangerouB professionals. 

Now, the Gypsy cannot he included in this category. He is 
not a subject for either of these groups. The Romany race is a 
healthy one, and the tribe pays due care to members who are ill 
or infirm. Gypsies are not to be ranked among the unemployed, 
for they have occupations, and in many instances their industries 
are lucrative. Nor is the Gypsy one of the criminal class. 

So much for the classification. I will now examine briefly the 
Articles of the law. The first Article expresses that begging and 
vagabondage are forbidden upon the soil of the Republic. As a 
' vagabond ' connotes one who wanders, we can readily surmise how 
this Article can be stretched to embrace Gypsies. But according 
to Article 3, ' punishable vagabonds ' are those who have no fixed 
domicile, no means of subsistence, who follow no calling or pro- 
fession, and those who do not seek work, or who refuse remunera- 
tive work when offered. Here again, although the Gypsy is a 
nomad, he has means of subsistence, and he praetises a calUng, and 
cannot rightly, therefore, come under the technical description of 
'vagabond.' 

An suspected persons are to be brought before the Justice of the 
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Peace of the canton in which they are arrested (Art. 4). If they 
are incapable of work, they are to receive assistance. On the 
other hand, those judged as vagrants are to be imprisoned for a 
term of from six days to three months; for the second offence, 
^m three months to a year ; for the third, from one to two years; 
for the fourth, from two to three yean; and for the fifth, from 
thxee to seven years. 

Besides this penally— whieh menaces eren the affluent Gypsy 
who 'wanders' — every 'vagabond' must have a card of identity, 
or. In other words, a label or stigma, as though wandering were a 
erime. That there is the greatest risk of the unoffending sufElsring 
with the real delinquent, on the charge of an injudicious or mali- 
cioUB official, goes without saying.^ 

Let tis now turn to the Bill presented in the British Fariia- 
ment during February 1908, by Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, which 
provides for the registration and regulation of movable dwellings, 
and the enforcement of the school attendance of children in such 
dwellings. There is perhaps utility in the proposal to register 
living-vans and tents, and to regulate them, while the question 
of enforced education has much to be said in its favour. But 
' regulation ' may become so strict and the laws so stringent that the 
Gypsy may be driyen from the heath and the road into the 
slum hoTols, where he will undoubtedly languish, and lose that 
hereditary vigour which places him above the house-dweller in 
the matter of health. 

The Movable Dwellings 1^ has seventeen clauses. It provides 
for cubic space, the separation of the sexes, ' convenience of accom- 
modation,' cleanliness, and the prevention of infectious diseasa The 
term 'movable dwelling' includes 'tents and other structures 
capable of being moved from place to place, and also vans, carts, 
carriages, wi^ons, and other vehicles which shall be used for 
purposes of abode or residence, excepting vehicles temporarily used 
by shepherds, labourers, or other persons, for farming, agricultural, 
or other like purposes.' The proposed Act is to come into operation 
on January 1, 1009, and it does not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 
For the first otieuce under this law the fine is fixed at forty 

> The objectioM to nieh ewds of idoDtity «• olaarly itettd Id a recently publiahed 
book. The Elimination of the Tramp, by Ednumd Kdly (Now York mad London : 

G, P. Putnam's Sons. 1008\ p. 25 note and p. 64. This panacea for vagrancy is no 
new thing, for Borrow quotea a Spaniah law of 15S6 which prohibited Gypaies from 
trading ualoM tliey wore provided wi«h oertillofttee to prove that they had aetUed 
reddewMO {Ziaeali, pt. i. eh. zi.)< 
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shillings, and for subsequent infiracdons at twenty shillings for 
ereij day durii^ which the said ofTence continues. 

Whether the object of this Bill is to drive the Gypsy from the 
countryside — for it is well known that even in England theRoman^ 
may be regarded as a nuisance — or whether it is desired, not 
only in the public interest generally, but for the well-being of the 
nomadic population, the measure is one that requires careful 
watching on the part of those who, in upholding the liberty of the 
subject, do not exclude the Gypsies from the social community. 
The danger lies in eyery attempt, overt or secretly astute, to force 
the Romany people to change their whole system of Hying, to cage 
these freedom-loving children, and to deteriorate the race through 
the foisting of modes of existence unnatural to thent 

The suggestion that the Gypsies would benefit by adopting the 
habits of the goigio is scarcely sincere. Bed Indians and ICaoris 
have not improved under the conditions imposed upon them by 
alien and more powerful races, but on the contrary ; for subject 
people, as a rule, suffer physically, and in many cases morally, by 
the imposition of 'civilised' customs. If laws and regulations of 
a repressive nature are employed against the Romans, and the 
passion of wandering is treated as a crinie,^ the inevitable conse- 
quence will be the slow but sure extinction of that remarkable 
race, who, for several centuries, in spite of oppression, have lived 
the free and healthy life that they love. 

At a time when apostles of the new creed of the open-air living 
are urging the town-pent native to 'return to nature' and to 
live in camps during the summer, it behoves all who are attracted 
to the Gypsy life to recognise the efforts of legislators to repress 
the vecy people who have for generations set the example of a 
primitive simplidty of existence. 

The Movi^le Dwellings Bill affects not only the real nomads 
of this country, but all those amateun who spend their holidays 
in caravans and tents. I commend the Bill for the consideratian 
of the Cyclist Campers' Club, the many boating campen of the 
Thames and elsewhere, to say nothing of the aristocratic ryes who 
own sumptuous living- vans. 

In so far as the Gypsy comes under the penalties of the law 
relating to larceny, obtaining money under false pretences, or any 

> Cf. Borrow, Ziucaii, pt. i. ch. x. A Ducourse addrtsud by Dr. Sancho Dt 
Mmcada to Philip the Third : 'And it b a doctrine entertained by theologians, 
that tha man aet of wandering, without anything elee, carries with it a Tehement 
mapioion of capital crinie.* 
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Indictable offence, let him be dealt with like any other erildoer of 
the coontiy in which he wanden. Bat to restrict his wandering is 
a harsh and unnecessary policy, for the Gjrpsy is not dangerous 
simply because he has no fixed dwelling-place. Year by year his 

camping-places are growing scarcer; year by year it is more 
difficult for him to live as his forefathers lived. A writer in 
the Tribune, January 3, 190S, says truly ' the statesmen of Europe 
nro conspiring to wipe out the last traces of the Romany from the 
Western Continent. A very strong protest will undoubtedly be 
made against such a narrow-minded and stupid policy.' Such is 
the protest which those who have authoritatiTe knowledge of the 
Gypsy, his ways, his history, and hia speech and lore are making 
in the present issue of this JoumaL 



VIL— AFFAIRS OF EGYPT. 1892-1906 
By Uembt Thomas Caoftok 
1892 

"^iT ARY BOSWELL, Gypsy hawker and planet ruler, charged 
-I*** with fortune- telling at Dukinfield {Preston Guardian, 
December 12, 1892). 

1893 

Portrait and account of ' Gipsy Smith,' born March 1860 in the 
tent of Cornelius and Mary Smith at Woodford Forest^ Epping 
(Temperance Stcu^ May 1893, pp. 485-6). 

The Colwyn Bay Weekly News, June 29, 1893, amongst the 
visitors at Llandrillo-yn-Rhos, entered 'Rye ta Rawnee Hotchi- 
witchi, Rye Pettilengro, I tanii Hotchiwitchior, Trin Gryor, Dui 
Chukkalor, at The Gamp/ 

1894 

The NameUsB City, a Romany Bomance by Fezgua Hume, 

London, 1894, contains tags of Romanes. 

Caroline Smith, an old Gypsy woman, buried at Blackpool 
Cemetery {Blackpool Gazette, October 12, 1894). 

John Young, al la.^ Fiddler Jack, one of a party of Gypsies, died 
and was buried at Withcrnsea, and his van, clothes, bedding, china, 
and Hddle were burned, so that 'his widow might be penniless and 
not be wooed for what she was worth, and for three months she 
would have to earn her own living and not be helped by relatives ' 
{Manchester Evening Newe, September 18, 1894). 
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John Roberta, the Welsh harpist of Kevtown, bom at Uan- 
rhaiadr in 1816, died at Newtown, May 1 2, 1884. He started life 

as a drummer in the 23rd Regiment, in which he served about ten 
years. Later he trained the Machynlleth Druni and Fife Band, 
and in 1SS9 he and his family gave a concert before her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria at Bala. He was a great athlete and fisherman 
{Montgomery 8h ire Express, May 15,1 894). For further information 
see Groome's /n Gipsy Tents, p. 2G9, et jKissim. 

R. W. S. Griffith wrote on ' The Gypsies of the New Forest' in 
HcunpMre Field Club Proceeding»t voL il p. 277. 

1895 

On March 17 the Chicago Inter Ocean referred to a report in 
the New York Herald that ' Prince Williams,' leader of the Con- 
necticut Gypsies, had died at East Hartford, owning an hotel and 
real estate there, and other property worth more than $100,000, 
acquired by horse-dealing. He was sixty-two years old, came 
from Devonshire forty years ago, and was twenty years in East 
Hartford He systematically traTolled in the summer and fall in 
handsome, well-equipped wagons. He left a widow and three 
sons. His son 'Wash 'died in 1891. Gypsies from all oyer the 
East attended the funeral Eight black horses drew the hearse. 

The Sheteh, September 4, 1895, gave portraits of Ned Boewell 
and Sarah Boswell {cel. ninety), of Blackpool, with an artids ' The 
Gipsy of To-day.' 

The Manchester Giuirdian, on October 9, 1895, gave an account 
of ' The Bataillard Gipsy Collection,' then recently ac(iuired by the 
Manchester Free Library. 

1886 

Notes about Charles Bosvile, ' a Yorkshire King of the Oypaies,' 
who was buried at Rossington, near Doncaster, January 80, 1708-9, 
and who, according to Hunter^s South TorkMre, was ' a gendeman 
with an Estate of about £200 a year,' and the Gypsies said he was 
their king and Tisited his grave annually (Leeds Mercwry Weekly 
Supplement, May 9. 1896). 

Theodore Watts published at intervals in the Athenceum 
' Rhona Boswell's Love Letters, or Idylls of Gypsy Dell ' (June 8, 
1895 : May 9, August 1, November 14 and 28, 1896). These have 
since been repubUshed in book form, The Coming of Lorp, and 
Other Poems, by Theodore Watts-Dunton, which was reviewed in 
the AihenoBum, November 6, 1897, p. 625. 
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The Manchester Qtuurdian, January 2, 1886, contained a para- 
graph giving the census of Gypsies in Hungary on the last day of 
1898— -total 274^940, of whom 82,045 spoke only Romanes. The 
.^enna Geographical Society's MUteilwnffen in October had an 
article on the same subject— 248,482 were sedentary. 

The Athenmm,ybach 28,1896, pp. 410-11. reviewed 'Kriegepid* 
by F. H. Groome. 

The Mackpod Gazette, September 8, 1896, contained an article 
headed ' In a Gipsy Camp at South Shore,' giving an account of 
Sarah Boswell. 

Oood Words, January 1896, pp. 120-6, contained 'With the 
East Anglian Gypsies/ by W. A. Dutt, with five illustrations by 
E. J. Sullivan. 

The AtkeTumim, October 17, 1896, reviewed W. A. Dutt's 
George Borrow in East A nglia. 

The Local GoverMmrU Jau/mal, July 18, 1896, gave 'The Law 
as to Gipsies.' 

The AthenoBum, November 14, 1896, reviewed John Buchan's 
SehoUvr Giptiea; a book about travelling scholars, not Romani 
folk. 

1897 

The Local Government /ottrnof, January 2, 1897, recorded that 
bye-lawB for dealing with Gypsies had been refused to the London 
County Council by the Home Secretary, and on January 9, 1897, 
that similar bye*laws proposed by the Enfield Council had also 

been refused. 

The Liverpool Daily Post, about July 2.^, reported 'a remark- 
able tale' headed 'Stolen by Gypsies,' which was told by the 
widow of Henry George Pickett York Lee. He was a tailor, aged 
fifty-three, and died at Camberwell, London, from taking spirits of 
lemon ' while temporarily insana' The story as told was very 
complicated, and when disentangled runs as follows: — In 1844 
'Squire' Wagg of Chingford in Essex (who was alleged to be 
* abroad ' in 1897, but neiUier he nor his family can be traced in any 
Essex history or direetoiy) had, by Charlotte Powell, a son, who 
was the deceased; and this son was brought up by Gypsies, fnm 
whom appsrently he acquired the surname of Lee. He enlisted 
In the army in 1852 (when he would only be eight years oldO 
because when he was with some Gypsies and Squire Wagg on Epsom 
Downs, he, with a dagger, placed in his hand by his own fiither, 
stabbed *a lady,' who was his subsequent wife's mother. This 
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muider oannot be timoed in the TknsB IndeoD. About the §aiiie 
time appftrentlj m the birth of his eon in 1844, Squire Wagg 
had by Mary Ann Ellis (who was the woman murdered by 
Lee at Epsora) a daughter, who was 'shortly after sold' to some 
Gypsies zuuned Lee, who placed her with Rebeeea Durham, who 
lived in Collingwood Street, Shoreditch, and whose sister ' Black 
Mary' two or three years later 'stole her and her birthright 
documents,' put her into a workhouse infirmary for a time, and 
then took her out. All these events must have followed in rapid 
succession, for in 1846 this unlucky two-year-old infant, who had 
been already sold and stolen, was again ' stolen ' ; this time by a 
Gypsy named Johnson, who was related to the Durhams, and who 
took her to a ship at Wapping and threw her overboard. She 
was rescued, however, by a negro cabin-boy named Jack Watson, 
and then sent to ' Black Betty Benn,' who was a Gypsy and lived 
at Wapping. When she had been there with Betty Benn for 
six months (she would be then about three yean old), a negro 
brought Mary Ann EUis to Uie house and said she was the child's 
aunt ; but it was discovered that Ellis was her mother, ' and they 
all left.' She met the deceased man (her illegitimate half-brother) 
in November 1896, and married him a month later, and in May 
1897 she met a friend who revealed the blood relationship ; and 
her husband confessed that he had murdered her mother, and had 
also seen a murder committed at a card-party at Salter's Hill, 
I^orwood, about 1877. Credat Judceus! 

Rhoda Ann Smith, hawker, convicted at Colne, Co Lancaster, 
of fortune-telling {Manchester Guardian, August 28, 1897). 

Madame, on October 16, 1897, p^ 184. gave a view from a 
photograph of " a gipsy encampment near Exeter,' showing a van, 
three carts, and two tents. 

The wdtAencsum, November 6, 1897, p. 685, contained a letter 
from F. H. Qffoome, calling attention to the Gottingen quarterly 
Orient wnd Occident, 1864^ pp. 104*6, as giving a Kurdish vocabu* 
lary of 102 words by Dr. Friedrich MnUer, which contained 24 
Gypsy words. 

The Jtkenanm,, in a review of ScoUomd amd the Common- 
vfecUth, published by the Scottish History Society, called attention 

to a statement that in 1651 ' there are about an hundred people of 
severall nations, call'd hcero by the name of Egyptians, which doe 
att this day ramble uppe and downe the North Highlands; the 
cheifest of which are one Hause and Browne: they are of the 
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same nature with the English Gypaies, and doe after the lame 
manner cheate and coaon the country/ 

1S98 

The Times, April 29, 1888, contained an advertiflement aaking 
for an account of the 'Queen of GipsieB' death, Ann Leo, lut of 
her race, turned six years aga' She was bom at Ely, Camhridge- 
ahu^ In 1806, her maiden name was Johnson; died 1892. Note 
by F. H. Groome: Ann Lee (1786-84) founded the Amerieaa 
Shakers; was daughter of John Lee, blachsmith ; was bom m Toad 
Lane, Manchester, 1736; and in 1762 married Abraham Stanley, 
blacksmith. Was she a Gypsy ? 

The Globe, June 17, 1898, contained an article on Meg Merrilees' 
prototype, d propos of crowning the Gy])sy king at Yetholm. 

The Manchester City News, on August 20, 1898, recorded the 
marriage of John Harris to Sylvester Thorpe at King's Lynn, with 
a Gypsy named Prince as 'best man,' and about fifty Gypsies 
revelling and feasting. Their van cost £150. 

The AfhencBum, May 7, 1898, p. 691, reviewed Captain Burton's ' 
The Jew, The Oypey, and El Idam, in which Burton reviewed 
Bataillard's reviews, and olaimed originality for the Jat theory of 
Gypey origin. 

The SeoUffMm, Hay 81, 1898, contained an account of the 
coronation of the Gypsy king at Tethdm, namely, Charles Faa 
Bly th, son of Queen Esther Faa Blyth, whose right to the crown 
was disputed by David Blyth, of Gbimside, and his son William. 

The AthenoBuniy September 10, 1898, announced the coming 
publication of a work by Dr. A. TheslefF, a Finnish scholar, on the 
Language, Life, and Manners of the Gypsies of Northern Sweden 
and Norway, amongst whom ho had spent several months. 

On October 13, 1898, Beatrice Small, a Gypsy, was charged 
before the county magistrates at Liskeard with obtaining from 
Ann Yeo at Lanreath the sum of £7, 2s. 6d., from Ann Wheli the 
sum of £6, 5s., and from Catherine Swiggs the sum of £2, 10s. She 
was sent to the Quarter Sessions at Bodmin, and was sentenced to 
six months' hard labour on October 18. 

The Atheneeum, December 10, 1898, reviewed Oypey Fdh- 
Tales, by F. H. Groome. 

1899 

The AHhenaum, May 20, 1899, announced the fourth edition 
of The Coming of Love, by Watts-Dunton (see 1896). 
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Dr. W. E. A. Axon sent to Notes and Qiieries an English trans- 
lation of ' Tho Master Thief,' as published by Mr. John Sampson 
in Otia Merseiana (Liverpool University College) in Welsh Gypsy 
and Latin. Dr. Axon also sent a paragraph from Xrnia (Ohio) 
Gazette, June 16, 1899, about Henry Jatfrey, a missiDg Gypsy 
' prinoe^' aged nineteen, ' by birth Engliah Oypsy.' 

Notes and Queries contained an inquiry by Frederick G. 
Aokerley for the whole Romani Ghili, b^inning ' Jawl in the ker, 
my honey/ and Mr. W. £. A. Axon lefened to the Terse in 
BofTOw's Wild WaUa, chapter xoviiL, and to another Tendon In 
Ftotoor Enapp'B lA/e of Oeorge Borrow, iL 238, and to a some* 
what similar Terse in the same book. 

The Stomdard, March 18, 1889, the AihenoBvmt March 25, 
1889, pp. 861-8, and Manchester OwMrdian, Mardi 28, 1899, 
reviewed Knapp's Life of George Borrow. 

The Daily Telegraph, August 21, 1899, recorded the conviction 
of Alfred Smith, James Smith, and George Loveridge, for assault- 
ing the police on Seveiioaks Common. 

Tho New York Evening Poift, December 27, 1899, and Notes 
and Queries, March 10, 1900, contained a letter by Leo Wiener (of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts) calling attention to Roger Bacon's 
0pu8 Majua (Oxford, 1897, ii. 211), which was written in 1266, and 
stated that ' wise .Ethiopians have come to Italy and Spain, and 
France and England, and by occult arts they drive the dn^gons out 
of their caves,' etc^ 

' Gypsies in En(;land in the Thirteenth Centobt.— Professor LeoWtoner, 
of Harvard College, the learned author of the llifitory of Yi'ldi<h Literature, has 
recently suggested that there were gypsies in England in the thirteenth century. 
Writing to tlMN«w York EwmStig Pott, he saya 

'No dinot Jfoof of the presence of gipsies in Western Europe before 1417 has 
as yet been given. I think I have discovered one. In Roger Hucdn'.s O/'Uj* Majw* 
(Oxford, 1897, vol. ii. p. 211), which was written in I'JOG, there m a discussion of 
the theriao, after whloh Baoon apeak* of the oorraaponding aovereign remedj <rf the 
Ethiopians : "The reptile that the ..Ethiopians eat is the dragon, as David says in 
the Psalm, ' Thou gavest him to l)e meat to the people of the .Ethiopians.' For it 
is well known that wise Ethiopians have oome to Italy and 6pain, and France and 
Knglanil, and thoae coantriee of the ChriatiaiiB where there are good flying dragona, 
and that by occult arts which they posse^is tliey drive the dragons out of their 
caves, and they have saddles and bridles in readiness, and ride on them, and urge 
them in the air to swift flight, so that the rigidity of their flesh is weakened, and 
ita tooghBeaa reduoed, jnat aa boars and bears and oxen are baited hj doga and 
tormented by variou-^ persecutions l>efore they are killed for eating. After tliey 
have thus reduced them, they have an art of preparing their flesh, even as the art 
of preparing the fleah of the tyre, and they partake of it against aocidenta of old 
ago, and prolong their lives and make their intellects subtle beyond all eettmatioo.** 
Leaving out all the legendary matter, it is evident that Bacon is trying to account 
for the presence of a dark-skinned race in Western £uropo which is versed in magic 
«rta. There ia no possibility of applying thia deaeription to any other people bat 
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The Middleton Oua/rdian (Lancashire), January 14, 1899, gave 
an account of a young Gypsy woman who was a lace hawker and 

fortune-teller. 

The Queen, March 11» 1899, p. 408, in an article on 'Spain in 
1898,' gave photographic views of Gypsy Quarter, Granada ; Oypsies' 
Caves, Granada; a Gypqr Gave (interior, showing a quanti^ of 
pots and pans, etc.); and Mariano Femandes, chief of the Gypsies. 

1900 

Country Life lUvstmUd, July 14, 1900, pp. 46-7, gave photo- 
graphic views of Italian or Groattan Ursari: (1) a man and two 
women in a shelter-tent, smoking; (2) two hears; (8) the whole 
caravan, two vans, two men, two women, three boys, two girls, two 

monkeys, one bear ; (4) bears dancing. The photographs were by 

C. Reid, of Wisha\s', Scotland. 

Tho Manchester City News, September 8, 1900, reviewed The 
Last of tlic CI nub in;/ Boys, by George Elson, which tells of chimney- 
sweeping und of roving for years with Gypsies and others, and 
of their cant language 



N%K, nothing. 


Tv^gy, sooty cloth. 


Win buster, penny rolL 


Deacon, scraper. 


Pike the lew, leave the top 


Switch, brush. 


part unswept. 


Qtieer, soot. 


Mang, beg. 


Prod!, horse. 


Splorger, mistress. 


Dray, cart. 


Caiit, piece. 


Parsley, rain. 


Fanam, bread. 


Puv, field. 


Spread ham, butter. 


Glim, tire. 


Fe, meat. 


Gigar, door. 


Cos, cheese. 


Lag, water. 


Feiker, chimney-sweep. 


Spuds, potatoes. 


Feik, feikment, things which 


DoUy, servant* 


had no cant name. 


Cosfe, stick. 


Deiking, looking. 


Oglee, eyes. 



the gipsies. When we eomideir th»t later they were generally believed to be 
Egyptians, that they were rappoeed to come from " little Egy2)t," that they fore- 
told the future, no doubt eea remain of the identity ol Baeon'e .^thiopaana with 
the gipsies.* 

It would be interesting to know what ia thought of this passage by Romani 

students. Will it bear the interpretation of the advent of a wandering tribe ; or 
does it only refer t<> isolatetl instances of learned visitors from distant lands vaguely 
described as Ethiopians ? What does Bacon mean by the words he attributes to 
David, * Dedieti earn eeoam popnlia ^thiopom'?— William B. A. Azov. 
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Chif, knife. 
Mug, face. 



JSTen, house. 
Cadie, cap. 



Ciribt bam. 

The Daily Mail, April 7, 1900, recorded the arrest of Amos 
BoBweU at Huddersfield, and his tdegrams to Fanny Boswell at 
Welliiigton Inn, Greenfield, and Eonin Gray, Gypsies* yans, Brig- 
house, telling them to go to the Mush Eitohimer, the meaning of 

which Boswell would not tell. 

Tho Stockport Advertiser, May 11, U)00, recorded an inquest 
on Ph(t nix Smith's death, through falling from a horse. His wife 
Elizabeth gave evidence, also Albert Boswell, another horse-dealer. 



The Daily Telegraph, May 17, 1901, recorded the death of 
Sammy Lee, 'the Gipsy King, at West Ham Inririnary, aged 103, 
leaving a sister aged 102. Lee was born in 1798 on the borders 
of Suffolk and Norfolk. Gipsy Lee, the famous fortune-teller of 
the Devil's Dyke [Brighton], is reported to be a sister of his.' 

The Manchester City News, May 25, 1901, gave a rfyumd of 
an article on Hungarian Tziganes from the Universal and Lud- 
gate Magaaine, About 150,000 Triganes in Hungary, best seen in 
Nagy-Karpad district, forbidden by law to live within town or 
village. They camp near forests in single-roomed huts devoid of 
furniture, and eat and deep on bare boards; a sandstone pot 
hangs all day long over a smouldering fire; they eat whenever 
hungry, generally potatoes, stews, milk, and lard, occasionally 
hedgehogs, foxes, and squirrels; cats are a princely diet. They train 
dogs to hunt foxes and hedgehogs. They elect chiefs every seven 
years by universal suffrage, and a silver crown is put on the elect's 
head ; he is given a plate of meat adorned with flowers, and a 
bottle of wine, which he drinks at once and then breaks the bottle. 

On November 20 the Dumfries and Galloway Standard 
recorded the death in Upper Nithsdale Poorhouse, Dumfriesshire, 
of Johnnie Morgan, who was bom aboard ship in the Irish Channel, 
and daimed therefore to be neither Scotch, English, nor Irish, 
though he spoke with an Irish accent. He was 'about eighty,' or 
older, and, after being a harvester, began * about fifty yean ago' 
with a donkey-cart to hawk hones, scythes, sand, etc., in Ayrshire. 
He slept under an awning over his cart. He was reputed to be 
the prototype of Mr. Crockett's Silver Sand' 
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1902 

The Lancashire Daily Post, April 23, 1902, recorded the death, 
at Kirk Yetholm, of Charles Faa Blythe, crowned king of the 
Border Gypsies in 1898. It gave his portrait in his crown and 
robes of state. According to other newspapers about the same 
date, he was lietween seventy and eighty years old, and left a 
widow and family. He led a waadermg life till £&r past middle 
age. 

About August 1902, Gypsies with caravans arrived at Rhyl, 
North Wales, and pretended a wedding was to take place and to 
be followed by three weeks' festivities. They arranged an elaborate 
fesst at an inn, and then persuaded the landlord to buy sereral 
things from them, and practised the ssine artifice on a bootmaker, 
a gamedesler, a butcher, a confectioner, end other tradesmen. In 
this way inducing the purchase from them of bearskin rugs, etc. 
They travelled on somewhere else during the night Bdfro 
hMcmo! 

1908 

The following particulars are gleaned from Scottish news- 
papers about April 1903: — 'Queen' Elizabeth, otherwise Betsy 
Boswell, from Blackpool, Co. Lancaster, while travelling with her 
tribe in Scotland, died, aged seventy-six, at Callender Riggs show- 
ground, near Falkirk, in November last [1902], and was buried 
in the cemetery there. Her goods, including five bags of valuable 
costumes, a solid silver Greorge iii. tea-service, forks, tea-spoons, 
antique china, etc., were ' destroyed.' Her van, which cost £130, 
'has yet to be consigned to the iiames.' The funeral comprised 
twenty coaches and a hearse with four horses, and cost *omt a 
hundred pounds'; and it wss proposed by the BoeweUs, * who are 
amongst the richest and noblest of the race,* to erect a ' handsome 
memorial' over her grave, and to have crowned her fitvourite and 
youngest daughter Annie, aged thirty-two (who was elected to 
succeed), in the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, on April 5, 1903, but 
the ceremony was postponed till early next month as Annie was ' in 
the south of London'; and it was further adjourned till spring of 
next year at Falkirk, as the tribe, which numbers about a hundred 
and tifty scattered over the United Kingdom, America, and 
Australia, were to meet at Wishaw Fair next month to arrange 
details. Falkirk was to be the tribe's home in future. Border 
authorities say Betsy only ruled a tribe, and that the Gypsies' true 
sovereign was Hobert Blythe Butherford, eldest brother of King 
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Charles, who died at Kirk Tetholm In tho spring of last year 
[1902]. [Neither Betsy nor Annie ooeur in the Boswell genealogy 
given on pages 252-4 of Smart and Crofton's Dialect of the English 
Gypsies, 1875.] 

The Daily Telegraph of June 5 recorded that, on June 3, a 
'party of Servian Gypsies from Franco,' with six bears, camped 
near Esher, whence they moved to Hersham. 

The Preston Guardian, June 27, 1903, mentioned, from Great 
Thoughts, the views of Theodore Watts-Dunton that Gypsies are 
very gifted and very highly musical, their charm is frankness and 
simplicity, and they are exceedingly oonsoientious to each other, 
behering in the Romani aap or conscience. ' As they walk through 
the woods, every few yards they break off a twig or pull off a 
certain number of leaves in a peculiar way, so that Gypsies know 
where a Gypsy has been.' 

The Preston Ouardian, July 25, 1908, reported proceedings 
against Herbert and H'Kensie Young, Haros Smith, Haros 
Robinson, and Herbert Townsend, Gypsies from South Shore, 
Blackpool, over an affray with gdjos. 

The Pall Mall Magazine contained, amongst other reminis- 
cences by Lady Bloomfield, one relating that the third Earl of 
Malmesbury told one of her nieces that, when he was Lord Harris, 
he commanded the Hampsliire Yeomanry, and, on his way to a 
review in a field near Christchurch, his orderly twice bade a Gypsy 
woman at the field gate to open it, and she retorted, 'One day 
your bones will whiten in that field,' and more than forty years 
later the field became a cemetery. Lady Bloomfield's BemmiB' 
cencea were published in 1888 in two volumes fay E^gan Paul and 
Co., London. 

In The CUy of the Magywn, by T. Berkeley Smith (Fisher 
Unwin, London), is a description of Racz Laczi, as a Gypsy violinist 
and ccmductor, who ' grasps six bows and plays a motif with all 
six at once, and then drops each in turn.' 

A newspaper contained an account of a visit to a Gypsy camp 
comprising four vans, at Pitsea, Essex. One of tho families was 
named Arthur. Arthur's father was a gdjo, but his mother {aet. 
eighty-eight) was tafchi Romani, and preferred a to a wardo. 
Two of Arthur's daughters married house-dwellers. A daughter 
aged seven was named Genty. Arthur mentioned Lees, Philpots, 
and Smiths ; was a basket-maker, chair and sieve-mender, and his 
wife was a hawker of household ornaments. He propounded the 
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Ibllowmg question: 'Suppose you had twenty policemen, twenty 
pazeons, end twenty gypeiee, where 'd you find the most miaehief f ' 
In late summer, he said, they crossed to Woolwich for fruiting 

and hop-picking in Kent. 

The Glasgow and other newspapers reported a suocessfiil action 

brought by Mary Ann Smith or Lovell (cet fifty-two) of Vinegar 
Hill Show-grounds, Glasgow, against Christopher Lovell, son of her 
husband's brother, of the same place, for a decree declaratory of 
marriaixe. She went to New York in 1866, and joined a band of 
Gypsies. In New Jersey in 1868 she and her cousin, William 
Lovell, were married, Gypsy-fashion, by joining hands and pro- 
mising each other before the rest of the tribe, without any other 
ceremony. They came to Scotland about February 1876, and 
settled in Glasgow in a van at Vinegar Hill, where WiUiam died 
July 2, 1903, childless. He left goods worth £857. Dr. Thomas 
Mowat of Clydebank deposed * from personal knowledge' that the 
Qypsy marriage custom was as stated. Lord Eincaimey decided 
that it was a valid marriage. 

Near Drumflowers, six miles from Stranraer, the body of a 
travelling tinsmith named Henry HiCaishaU, 'aged thirty and 
married,' was found by tiie roadtide.- 

1904 

In The Gallovi'lian magazine (Maxwell, Dumfries) Mr. A. 
M'Cormick published a series of articles on ' Billy Marshall, King 
of the Galloway Tinklers' (which commenced in the spring 
number, 1904, No. 21, vol. vi., and concluded in the winter 
number, 1905, No. 28, vol. vii.). The articles were afterwards in- 
corporated in Mr. M'Cormick's volume on The Tinkler-Gypsies of 
Oallorvay (Maxwell, Dumfries, 1906), a second edition of wliich, 
revised and enlarged, was issued in 1907 under the title of The 
TinHeT'Offpeiee. 

The M€mehe$Ur CUy Nem, Ifareh 6, 1904, reported the death, 
at South Shore, Blackpool, of Gypsy Sarah, otherwise Siari 
Boswell, aged ninety-eight A native of Kent, but had lived 
seven^- seven years on Blackpool sandhills. She left four 
children and eighteen grandchildren (see DiaUct of ike English 
Gypsies, 1875, pp. 253-4). 

The AVit' York Trihune, April 24, 1904 (Illustrated Supple- 
ment), described the Hungarian Gypsy scissors-grinders seen in 
New York. 
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BUickwood's E(Unbur</h Magazine for April (p. 537), contained 
an article headed 'The Wandering Population of the Western 
Hi<,'hlands,' by L. M. M., describing how 'years ago' two boys 
visited a tinker's tent eveiy night and were then escorted by him» 
without reward, more than a mile ' past some badly haunted spots 
to where they oould see the Mendly home lights.' A tinker 
suffering from pleorisy passed the weeks of a big snowstorm in a 
tent by the roadside, with the flaps lightly pegged down, and his 
head close to the tent edge and his feet almost burnt by a fire, the 
smoke of which was blinding. He recovered. 

Le Monde MoiPmc, Aout 1904, pp. 81-91, contained an article 
ou ' Lcs Romani-choLs,' with ten illustrations. 

The Da ily (rraplnc, on SeptemVjer 15, had a short account of a 
police-raid on fortune-tollinp; Gypsies at Blackpool : one named 
Sarah was said to have made a fortune, and another, Jennie, 
claimed royal patronage. 

The Daily Telegraph, on September 20, reported tliat at 
Leicester Hettie Smith, alias Emily Clayton, a (lypsy, stole 
£2, 7s. 6d. by means of fortune-telling. She laid half-a-crown 
in a handkerchief and directed her dupe to cover it with another, 
then with a crown, then twice with half-sovereigns, and lastly with 
a sovereign. After this the Gypsy loft promising to return. 

The Daily Oraphic, October 13, gave three views of Gypsies 
and their dwellings on the Black Patch, Handsworth, near 
Birmingham, whence an attempt to evict them had been un- 
siicessfully made. The settlement was founded by 'King' Esau 
Smith, horsodealer, who dresseil in knee-breeches, velvet coat 
with big pearl buttons, and double-breasted waistcoat. He died 
'about three years ago.' His widow Henty, aged ninety-six, 
survived. Some twenty-three families lived on the Patch, of 
whom fifty- nine were bom there. The veteran had thirty grand- 
children, all tent-dwellcrs. Henty objected to the children being 
taught ' elementaiy physiology with patterns of internal arrange- 
ments.' During a previous attempt to evict, the women threw 
their children in front of the horses and wagons, and dared 
the would-be evicters to trample on them. They resisted this 
attack, which was made by fifty navvies and six policemen, and 
seized their picks and shovels. Russian, Armenian, Polish, and 
other wandering Gypsies who tried to stop there were likewise 
driven oE Once fifteen Servians with six or seven bears had a 
pitched battle with the Black Patch colony. In July 1889 a 
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flood diore tho Gypsies away temporarily. A sympaduaiiig manu- 
fiietmer gave the settlen timber, nitli whieh they built a chapel ; 
but the camp was gndnally diminishing, because so many of the 
women married local artisans and laboureia. 

The Mandiegter Owrdia/n, December 8, 1904, reported that 

sixty Gj'psies, forming eight or nine families, from South Russia, 
were at the Lcylands, Leeds, crowded into two small houses. They 
had been shipped back to England from the United States of 
America, where they had not been permitted to land. 

1905 

The Qu'<^, January 14, 1905, called the same band Macedonian 
Gypsiee, and stated that they had been moved on by the police 
from place to place, and that about 1896 a band from Corfu 
landed at MiUwall en ratUe to America, but were refused a passage 
at Liverpool, were disowned by their own government, and 
wandered all over this country. 

The spring number of The OaUavidian magazine (Na 26, 
vol viL, Maxwell, Dumfries) contained, on pages 116-126, an 
article by Mr. A. M'Cormick on * George Borrow and the Memor- 
andum of his Tour through Gallowa}',' in July ISGii, with the 
Murray portrait of Borrow and four illustrations. (See also 
Knapp's />/// (,f Jhn-row, vol. ii. p. 210 ef seq.) 

The Ma fit iihcafl Afhfrfisrr, J uno 29, 1905, reported proceed- 
ings against Thomas Lee and Henry Langridge, Gypsies, for camp- 
ing on the highway near Cookham railway bridge, with five vans, 
two pony-carts, and a tent, also six horses and a donkey. Other 
Gypsies had encamped for several months in a meadow by filacka- 
more Lane. 

The Penny Illustrated Paper, on August 5, gave a fanciful view 
of the successful eviction of the Gypsies from the Bkek Patch by 
the ffigh Sheriff, Chief-Constable of Staffordshire, and a hundred 
policemen. Loveridge, the chief Gypsy, threw tar over them. 

The Dvmfries Cowrier^ on December 6, reported the death of 
John Rutherford, aged sixty-eight, brother of the King of the 
Yetholm Gypsies, and second son of Queen Esther, who married 
a mason named Rutherford, and who with her sister Ellen were 
grandchildren of the celebrated Willie Eaa, ' Gleed-Neckit Will,' 
King of the Gypsies, who married three times and had twenty- 
four children, and claimed descent from the Lord and £arl of 
Little Egypt who eloped with the Countess of CaaaiUis. 
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The Benriclshire Nrv\<^, of December 5, g-ives a fuller account. 
John died suddenly 'at his residence in Walkergate.' He was 
born near Yetholm, and had been a smuggler, mugger, and basket- 
seller; he mairied first a Renwick, and secondly an Allan. John's 
brother was Sing Charles Faa Blythe» who died at Tethohn in the 
spfing of 1902. 

1906 

The Otmhrian News, on Fehniary 2, reported an inquest at' 
Uan-cjnfelin on Grace Mannion (aged eighty, widow of lany 
Mannion, tinman), found dead in a roadside ditch. 

The Daily News, February 6, recorded the death at Louth, 
Lincolnshire, of Harriet Williams, a ' true-blooded Romany ' 
hawker, reputed to be 110 years old. 

The Dximfriea Courier, on March 21, told a tale about one 
of Billy Marshall's clan, who, while drunk at New Galloway, 
wandered into a joiner's shop and fell asleep on the shavings, 
where the joiner found him and lifted him gently into a newly- 
made coffin, and then dressed himself up in white aprons as a 
ghost. When the tinker awoke he called ou^ * Where am I ? ' 
The joiner gmffly replied, ' In eternity, dead ten years.' ' And 
how long haye you been there ? ' asked the tinker. ' Twenty/ was 
the reply. Thereupon the undaunted tinker rqjoined, ' Then ye'U 
ken the place better than I dae; d'ye ken whar a body oould get a 
dram, for I 'm unco dry ?' 

The Dwmfiriea Standard^ March 1906, reported a lecture on 
Gypsies by Mr. A. M'Cormick, author of The Tinkter-OypnieH. 

The Lady newspaper, on April 6, appealed for the protection of 
the Gypsies, asking if the Gorgios never lie and steal and swindle, 
and pointing to Spain, where it is 'good form' among the 'smart 
set' to be friendly with Gypsies. 

On April 24 some tinkers, two women, a man and boy, arrived 
at Troon, and the tinker and his wife were fined for fighting at the 
North Shore. 

About April 26 the Glasgow News stated that the Muggers of 
the Scottish Border will not attend places of worship, but are so 
anxious to haye their children baptized that they cross the Tweed 
to have the ceremony performed at Norham, and thus avoid the 
rule of the Scottish Church that no parent who is not a member 
can present a child for baptism. 

The SootUsh BevUw, on April 26, contained an article by Mr. 
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David MaoRitchie, on ' A Gypsy Band in 1604,' headed by a copy 
of Gallot's etching of a Gypsy band on its march. This article was 
prompted by 'the present irruption of German Gypsies into 
Scotland' 

The Olaagow Herald, on May 4, oontuned an article by James 
M'Whir, on * The Muggers of the Border,' in the counties of Rox- 
burgh and Berwick, with an Oriental cast of features proclaiming 

them to be Gypsies. It refers to Scottish records of 1505, 
1540, 1570, 1609; the Faa-Cassillis elopement, and the Yetholm 
settlement, and others at Earlston, Gordon, Chirnside, Swinton, 
and W'ooler. The Muggers attend the fairs at Kelso and St. 
Boswells, and use snatches of old Romany. At Kirk Yetholm Mr. 
M'Whir met only one elderly man, Matlha Douglas, who knew any 
Romany. Recently the younger members had gone to towns and 
married Gentiles, and adopted their manners and customs. 

The Daily Mail, November 10, 1906, reviewed the Life of C, 0, 
Ldandf by Elizabeth R. Pennell (Ck>nstable, 2 vols., 2l9. net). 

The JSvening News, November 23, 1906, contained 'Is the 
Gypsy doomed? a plea for the Romany Race/ by Walter M. 
GaUichan. ' Two winters ago I came upon old Mother Boswell 
and her handsome daughter in a by-lane in the Peak of Derby- 
shire, in an old tan. It was a frosty day, and lying on the 
youncrer woman's lap was a naked infant, a few weeks old,, who 
made no protest when washed in cold sprini^- water. 

'By the Dee I have fished with Madoc Roberts, one of the best 
Welsh harpers, who composes music for the harp, and played 
before Queen Victoria. Then there is Lovell of Llangollen, a real 
swarthy Kaulo, a capital fisherman, who has lived in a house all 
his lifei It is many years since I met handsome Nelson Cooper, 
who ran with the Royal buckhounds in winter, and a splendid 
boxer, who fought and defeated three roughs on Maidenhead 
Thicket' 

The Eveftwng News, in November 1906, noted two new streets at 
Norwood called Borrow Road and Lavengro Road. At Norwood 
is Gypsy Hill, called after the Gypsies of a hundred years ago. 

The World (New York), in September 1906, reported a band 
of twenty-three Servian Gypsies, in four families, who were try ing 
to cross the French frontier into Germany, having been expelled 
from Central France. 

The Journal of Ami rt can FoUdoir, July-September 1906 
(pp. 212-14), contained ' Notes on the Gypsies,' by A. T. Sinclair, 
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of Allston, Massachusetts, in which he mentioned articles by P^re 

Anastase, on the Nftwftr of Mesopotamia, in Mackriq, the Arabic 
journal of St. Joseph's University, Beirut, October and November 
1902. Mr. Sinclair learned Romanes about twenty-five years ago 
in Americfi, and had studied Gypsies in nearly every country in 
Europe, and for many years had devoted himself specially to 
Oriental Gypsies. The article combated the false notion that 
Gypsies steal gdjo children, and referred to the Nnc York Herald, 
April 27, 1901, for a long account of the alleged stealing of Willie 
M'Cormick. It also dealt with honesty and chastity. 

The NeweadU Weddy Chrowide, on October 6, had an article 
by R H. Sherard in praise of Vagabondage, as due to an un- 
controllable impulse, which had its uses, as shown by the French 
saying, 'Journeys form young peopla' 

The Glasgow News, on November 14, told how two Gypsy women 
(mother and daughter) at Wishaw duped a shopgirl into parting 
with some children's clothing and other things worth £8 or £9, 
giving her as security a lady's gold ring and chain, which proved 
to bo worth about two shillings. Apparently they hypnotised the 
girl, or the girl invented the story, for she coidd not recognise her 
visitors when taken to their camp by the police. 

Good Words magazine, on December 29, contained a view of 
* The Gipsy's Christmas Dinner,' showing a wardo and tan in a 
snow^overed tield, and the Komany owner with three children 
and his wife watching a caldron steaming oyer a fire. 

In 1906 the newspapers were constantly reporting the progress 
of a laige band of foreign Gypsies through Scotland and England. 

This invasion had many features in common with that which 
occurred centuries ago in Western Europe, and which was so care- 
fully elucidated by Monsieur Bataillard. 

The Edimhwrgh Evening Dispatch, April 10, 1906, reported 
that the German Gypsies who were trekking from Leith to Glas- 
gow had arrived at Falkirk, where they divided, some going to 
Kilsyth and others to Stirling: and next day the same newspaper 
said they had reached St. Xinians, Stirling, where the |)olice 
turned them towards Bannockburn ; and on April 12 the same 
newspaper .said eighty German Gypsies were in Perthshire, where 
a party from Fife and Clackmannan joined a section that went 
through Linlithgow, and camped on Bannockburn Green, with 
seven caravans, and children all lolling about in a long, low- 
wheeled basket lorry. The northern contingent had gone through 
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Kirkcaldy, Abeidour, and iHdge^. Some were at the fork in the 
roads from Dunfermline to Roeyth and Idmekilne, and went to 
Torrybum. Some were Roflriana. 

According to the (Dundee) Ewnimg Telegraph and Pott, 
April 14, the leader of the Perthshire band was 'a ponderous- 
looking German, sporting an enormous green-coloured vest, Carl 
Sattler by name, hailing from Wiirtemberg, while others came 
from Stettin.' A gentleman who visited their camp, about mid- 
way between Bri(^e of Allan and Dunblane, at four o'clock in the 
morning, found ' three women and three infants of about three 
months' old lying out in the open, exposed to the cold nii<ht air; 
and an hour or two later he observed the children, stripped naked, 
getting bathed with tepid water.' — 'Despite the privations to 
which they are subjected, they seem to be healthy and thriving.' 

The PeopU^$ Jowmal of April 21 gave a highly coloured 
account of the Gypsies at Dunblane, with four illustrations. 
According to this newspaper 'the majority of the gipsies are 
Romany, while the remainder are a heterogeneous lot, possibly 
French and Danish, with a German Jew thrown in. About 18 
months ago they migrated in a body from Italy to Germany, and 
since then they have wandered througli the Fatherland.' 

On April 21, the Fife authorities had forced the nomads across 
the Firth in two parties, which reunited, and with five caravans 
camped at Davidson's Mains on the side of Ferry Road. Thence 
they went by Dean Bridge to Edinburgh, on their way, as they said, 
to Liberton, Gorebridge, and Southampton; but at Edinburgh they 
doubled to Corstorphine, and camped near North Gyle. Here 
eight were arrested. 

On April 23, the EdMiJbvArgh Evening Dispatch gave three 
illustrations of their camp, and 'types of women' belonging to 
the gang. They were persistent and troublesome beggars, and 
took things, and paid whatever they thought fit for them. 

From Ck>rstorphine they went to Broxburn, where an inquirer 
was told that ' they were lUl Prussians from Stottin, Kolberg, and 
other parts of Pomerania,' and that their leader was named Franz 
Muller, who was a native of Stettin. They went forward to liath- 
gate. They intimated that they intended to go via Berwick to 
Dover. There were eighty-two, including infants. They had ' six 
caravans, smaller than those used in Enfjland, and not as clean as 
a Boswoll, Blythe, or Stanley would keep them.' They had also a 
basket vehicle drawn by the men. 
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The dght Gypsies who were arrested were Hugo Franz, aged 
forty-five; Rebstock Dungke (46); Gottshalt Borado (35); Hein- 
rich Bosenbeig (27); Paul Muller (24); Heiiirioh Sattler (57); 
Ghristlieb Laubinger (40), and Kula Rebetock (46). In place of 
the eighth, one newspaper names Rents Fredrich (19). 

On April 25, the (Glasgow) Daily Record reported the pro- 
ceedings against those arrested. They were charged with con- 
travening the Trespass (Scotland) Act, 1866, which prohibited 
camping without leave of occupant or owner. They said they 
were horse-dealers and acrobats. They were discharged with a 
caution. 

On reaching Glasgow, via Airdrie, Coatbridge, Langloan, and 
BaiUieston, they were escorted by police to the Vinegar Hill 
Gypsy colony, at the east end of the GaUowgate, and there it 
was said that they adopted Caledonian-sounding names and were 
learning English. They numbered about twenty. 

The Glasgow News of April 24 gave some sketches of 'the 
Queen,* a '&mily altar/ and a van, etc. 'The male members 
represented several types, mostly Teutonic ; the younger females 
were decidedly attractive.' They demanded 'sheel-ings, go-old,' 
and took coppers reluctantly. The crowd incommoded them, 
until a tall stout man, evidently King, ordered the men to turn 
the horses loose amongst the crowd. The Romanies then re- 
arranged their vans in a s(|uare. The elderly men were idle and 
dirty. The younger women were mostly attired in quaint and 
picturesque garb. To be photographed they asked ' five sheelins.' 
The elderly females smoked long black wooden pipes. The King 
tried to sell two of the horses, but failed, and they sold the worst 
van for four pounds odd A weeping elderly woman with an 
infant, and three lads all crying, seemed to regard it as their 
home, and removed bedding from it According tg one account, 
it was sold to pay any fines inflicted on the eight who had 
been arrested near Edinburgh. They told Dr. Schlomka> of 
the Glasgow High School, they wished to return home, and 
were trying to raise funds. One of the leaders was 'Fried 
Rensch of Almsdorf, Pa Sachsen,' and he denied excitedly 
that they had sold a child to the Glasgow 'show-folk.' One 
elderly woman offered to 'tell thee fortune,' and for a fee 
foretold ' Right good luck — how long do thee live ? — Oh ! eighty- 
five years — you will have children — good luck, amen,' and then 
kissed her hand and bowed in conclusion. An old stout woman. 
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supposed to be Queen, sat czying at her Tan door, paeking clothes 
and ornaments* induduig a firamed photograph, in a wooden trunk, 
so that the van might be sold. Other younger members were also 
oiying. [Ftobably these were relatives of those who had been 
arrested.] The idtar was a box containing two wooden figures 
about a foot and a half long. One van had some delf, which a 
woman offered to two hawkers, but she asked too much. 

On April 25, the Glasffoic Xeivs reported that the wanderers had 
been removed to an enclosure at Whitevale Theatre, Glasgow, for 
greater privacy. One named Lena was to be married. She wore a 
dress of quaint design of poor white material; was olive-coloured, 
with raven black curls; was eighteen, and a good needlewoman. 
The bridegroom wore Scotch tweed and a bowler hat ; was named 
Paul MuUer, aged twenty-four. [ Iiad been arrested at Corstorphine] ; 
was formerly a butcher at Stettin; was unfit for military service. 
Pastor Geyer of the German Church in Woodlands Koad was to 
marry the couple if 1^^ formalities were completed. Six of the 
men arrested had been discharged at Edinburgh, and, including 
Paul Muller, had arrived by train. They had told the authorities 
they wanted to cross to France. 

One of the wanderers was a mother of triplets six weeks old, 
and the Pastor baptized them and two other infants which were 
alleged to have been born since the party reached Scotland, A 
very large woman held up a child and called out ' Nine children ! 
nine children! some monishl' They exchanged twenty -live 
shillinL^'s in coppers for silver. 

On April 25, another party of nineteen came from Hamburg by 
the Cohlentz to Leith, and went by train to Edinburgh, displaying 
'a profusion of five-mark pieces,' and returned to Leith. Ulti- 
mately they went by train to Edinburgh and Dalkeith, and thrice 
to Eskbank. The women wove ftntastic dresses. London was 
said to be their objective, and in support of this they showed 
a paper inscribed 'Musselburgh, Peebles, London.' While the 
women carrying children sat on the kerb, the men inquired for a 
baker, and for a horse and cart which they wished to buy. These 
preceded the seven who came by the ScaJjpa, 

On April 25, the Scotsman reported the arrival at Leith (from 
Hamburg by the Seal pa) of two men, a woman, and four children, 
German Gypsies who had evaded the Aliens Act. They joined 
nineteen others who had come from Hamburg a few days earlier, 
and who were in the New Ship inn lodging-house at the Shore. 
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Their caravans were coming from Hamburg by the Weimar, 
along with a iurlhor band of twenty, and sixty more were allcijed 
to be near Hamburg waiting to cross. They were well supplied 
with British coins, and readily paid for their lodcifings. They 
intended to go to London, and seemed well acquainted with their 
forerunners' movements. They went to Dalkeith. One said he 
had to return to Hamburg on business [which was probably to 
report progress and to organise the further invasions]. 

The party that eame on April 25 by the Weimar consisted of 
two fiunilies — one, husband, wife, and eleven children; (he other, 
husband, wifSa, and five children. They had one caravan and went 
to Grangemouth. They left Germany because the authoritifls said 
they must settle and pay taxes. The officeis of the Weimar said 
they were told that from one thousand to over five thousand would 
shortly come over, owing to repressive measures in Germany. 
Two batches of hfteon each were to arrive at Luith and Grange- 
mouth on April 26. 

The Dalkeith party went by Eskbank Koad to Gallowshall and 
asked the way to London, and one showed a passport giving its 
owner's name as ' Kas'koior.' They wished to avoid the Glasgow 
contingent. They proceeded along the Dalhousie Road and, keep- 
ing along the (Galashiels main road, reached Arniston collieries, 
where they wished to encamp, but were ordered on by the police, 
and kept asking the way to ^gland and London. 

At Vinegar Hill, Glasgow, the Gypsies chaiged 2d. for admis- 
sion, and extra to see dancing and acrobatic feats in the Gamival 
Theatre. The women wore white muslin dresses with bright- 
coloured ribbons. The men dressed variously ; some in red or blue 
cloth trousers and jackets, others in ordinary suits with red or blue 
sashes. One man wore white trousers and a large green waistcoat, 
with his shirt-sleeves turned up to the shoulder; another had a 
khaki helmet and white linen clothes, and tiourished a sword and 
a gun like an Arab fanatic. 

Mullcr, the bridegroom, had a red ribbon round his hat, and 
a blue-and-yellow sort of blanket round his body. The wedding 
was, however, delayed till the parties had been three weeks in the 
country, to conform to the laws. Another account says it was 
celebrated in Romany fashion, and the Gypsies drank a cask of 
beer, which thej mixed with lemonadcb 

The (Glasgow) Daily Record, on April 25, had a photograph 
of two Gypsy women and four children ; one of the women had 
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nine oMIdren. On April 26 the eaine paper had a view of the 
Gypsy Queen at Vinegar Hill (who was proud of her 40-ineh 

waist) with her six children. 

The (Glasgow) Da ily Bscord, on April 26, gave another photo- 
graphic group of a Gypsy mother and five children. 

A further party of nineteen arrived at Leith in the Brcslaw, 
and intended to go to Grangemouth along with the other recent 
arrivals, but were forced back to Leith; and then tried to proceed 
by PortobeUoj but were again driven back on Leith. 

At Vinegar Hill the men were helping to sweep out the theatre 
and making themselyee useful. They sold two horses and took 
one in exchange. The QUugow News had sketches of the Queen, 
the bride and bridegroom, begging, and ' types.' The colony was 
houriy expecting about seventy newoomeis. 

At this time a party of eleven reached West Hartlepool in the 
steamer MaJUa, and encamped outside the town. The steamer 
Merrick brought twenty-six more, including several children who 
had been smuggled on board at the last moment with intent to 
evade the Aliens Act, but these were not allowed to land because 
they exceeded the statutory limit of twenty in number. It was 
said that forty more had left Hamburg for Goole. 

On April 30, the GLasfjow News reported that a boy belonging 
to the German Gypsies, on their way from Edinburgh, had fallen 
from the train near Bonnybri^^e^ and had to have his leg ampu- 
tated at Edinburgh, whither some of the women returned with 
him, while the men went on to Glasgow. 

On April 30, the (Olasgow) Daily Record reported that at 
Glasgow five of the Gypsy newly-born infieuits had been baptized 
by Pastor Geyer, in the presence of about forty of the tribe, who 
all sat, except the King, who stood, and in a guttural voice 
repeated now and again a striking sentence of the German address 
given by the Pastor. A sweep had offered a sovereign for one of 
the children, wishing to adopt it, but the idea was scornfully 
rejected. A party left Leith, with a van and one horse, and 
passed over LinUthgow bridge into Stirlingshire on their way to 
Glasgow. 

Another newspaper contained a letter, dated May 2, from 
Glasgow, stating that the older members at Vinegar Hill spoke 
Hungarian, but the younger members only spoke German. 

On June 23, the Dumfries Courier reported the arrival at 
Dumfries from Thomhiil, of a detached party, mainly children. 
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with three Tehides, whieh camped near the Buspenrion bridge. 
One lot of twenty had been for a time at Cumnock, but the main 

body, numbering about forty, went through Ayr to Kilmarnock. 
Some of the Gypsy children at Dumfries could sing ' My Irish 
Molly,' and if not given pennies put their lingers to their noses! 
They were ' persistent and impudent beggars.' 

The party of twenty had a fairly large van, a small pony 
wagon Avith canvas hood, and a small lorry. 'All were in appear- 
ance lilthy in the extreme.' The women went to the shops and 
helped themselves to whatever they liked, exclaiming, ' Hungry — 
no monish.' For sleeping purposes some went inside the larger 
▼an, othen lay underneath it, ' each having a couple of padded 
sacks like a double bed, and crawling in between them.' For 
washing purposes the men and women held out their hollowed 
palms, into which another poured a little water, which they then 
rubbed over their faces. Others took a mouthful and squirted it 
into their hands, and gave thdr faces a mh. The police escorted 
them to Annan. ' 

The second contingent, numbering forty-one — thirty being men 
and women — arrived at Dumfries later with three vans and better 
clothing, and were also masterful beggars. They tried horse-dealing. 
Within an hour they removed towards Annan and encamped, 
under police watch, at Drummuir, near Racks, and left at five 
next morning for Cummertrees, saying they wanted to go to West 
Hartlepool to get ships back to Germany. At Annan the shop- 
keepers locked up their shops. The children pestered people for 
'monish,' and danced for coppers. They were made to proceed 
towards Carlisle at noon, and at Gretna Green the Fnglish police 
met them. ' On the whole the wanderers were well-behaved, and 
seemed to have a fair amount of money.' 

On July 2, the Oktsffaw Nem reported that about thirty, with 
three wagons and wretched horses, reached Perth from Newburgh, 
and were beaten off by a huge jeering and excited crowd, and 
went away towards Scone amidst showers of stones at the wagons 
and their occupants. The Gypsies, men and women, seized slicks, 
and charged the crowd. At Scone a large stone struck a Gypsy 
woman, who had to bo attended to by a doctor. A Gypsy drew a 
big guiley (knife) and threatened to stab any one who came near 
him. The United Free Church minister at Scone, the Rev. J, W. 
Slater, interfered, and induced most of the crowd to return to 
Perth, but some hundreds followed the Gypsies to Balbeggia 
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An undated newspaper cutting recorded that about dxty-five 
Gennan Qypsies, with ten horses and four vans, coming from Perth, 
reached Aberdeen and camped on Scotstown Hoor, four miles 
outmde the city. An infimt had scarlet faver. Another undated 
cutting reports that a section camped near Alloa, and intended to 
go into Fifeshire. 

In the middle of July about a score of the Gypsies made their 
appearance at Crocketford from Maxwelltown, and the police led 
them to Castle- Douglas as they were understood to wish to go to 
Ireland vm Stranraer. They had three vans, and, while all of 
them had an extremely uncouth look, ' most of them appear to 
be decidedly superior to ihv vagrant class of this country.' The 
children were fairly well clad. They would not pay for things 
they took in the shops, and had to be forcibly ejected. They 
desired cash rather than food. They were moTod by the police 
to Bridge of Dee and on to Qatehouse. 

The OaUoway OazetUt August 4, 1906, contained a long 
article on these Qerman Gypsies in Galloway, by Mr. A. 
M'Cormick (see his Tinkler-Oypnea, 2nd edition, pp. 457-83, 
with several photographs). They were not allowed to embark at 
Greenock or Ardrossan, and were going to Stranraer to embark 
there if ])ossible. They passed through Dumfries, 

On August S, the Glasgoic News stated that the German Gypsies 
had camped at Thornton, midway between Fleetwood and Black- 
pool in Lancashire, in a field which they had rented, but a number 
of police with two hundred workmen from the Alkali Works 
pulled down the canvas screens and dragged the vans into the 
road amidst the yells and threats of the Gypsies. One man ran 
about crying ' Shoot, shoot.' The police and men then drove the 
gang out of the field in spite of the Gypsies arming themselves 
with fence-rails and whips. The women lay down and had to be 
carried into the road. The police pacified the king by refunding 
the amount paid as rent for the field. They had only one horse 
for the van8» and went to Garstang and were supposed to be going 
to Lancaster, but 'turned up again at VreaUm* where they were 
hustled across the Ribble Bridge into Penwortham, where they 
camped for the night. 

[Mr. Sampsons article on the Germans at Blackpool, anUj 
pages 111-21, deals with this part of the story.) 

An undated newspaper cutting recorded tliutat Warrington, in 
South Lancashire, the German Gypsies threatened the police with 
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knives, scythes, and revolvers, but were outnumbered and forced 
to proceed towards Manchester. 

At the beginning of October, the Nfivcastle Krenin;/ Chronlch- 
reported that a main body of ' about one hundred " (xernian (iypsics 
recently passed tlirough Morpeth on their way to London, and 
had with them ' a newly born baby wrapped up iu dirty rags, and 
almost starving.' On September 1 a lesser band came to Morpeth 
from the north, with vans and horses. The last Ysn was drawn 
by a wretched brown mare, m charge of three men, who gave 
their names as Cool (masc.) Rhyl, Cooli (fem.) Bull, and Wangthi 
(fem.) Poorahdal, [worthy subjects of King * Rhyl Kerry ' I]. They 
said they bought the mare m Dundee, and could sell her at 
Newcastle Quay for £2 ; thus indicating where they had been and 
intended to go. In the van was a baby, a few days old, wrapped 
up in rags. This band went on to Kirkby Stephen, where they 
took out their knives and threatened to cut the throats of the 
police. It was stated that there was a band about two hundred 
miles south of Morpeth. The three nicely named men did not 
appear to a summons, and were each sentenced to a mouth with 
hard labour for cruelty to the mare. 

On October 17, the Daily Mail reported that the German 
Gypsies had passed Manchester and crossed the Mersey into 
Cheshire, and had camped at Cheadle. The tradesmen com- 
plained of their thieveiy. The chief said they were going to 
London. They went southward through Handforth and Wilmslow 
in Cheshire, and camped again near Congleton. They purchased 
a horse. They said they were Bulgarians and not Germans. 

On October 18, the DaHy Mail reported another party which 
camped at Bollington near Maodesfield, haying followed ' the same 
route as the main body.' During the night five of the six vans 
disappeared. 

The sixth van was oceupied by a man, wife, and six children, 
and ' did not seem to be quite such a disreputable lot.' The man 
said the others were English Gypsies, who had tried to steal his 
horses. He went through Bollington and Macclesfield, towards 
Congleton. 

The main body made a circuitous route through Stockport to 
Congleton, where the men mounted their horses and made off for 
the horse and cattle fair at Leek, but were turned back. 

On October 28, the Dot^y Mail contained a photograph of two 
Gypsy women and two children in front of dieir peaked tent» 
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behind which were tilt-oorered wagona The photograph was 
taken near Birmingham, where the band stayed two nights *to 

buy new horses,' and left for London as thoir destination. 

On November 3, as reported in Lloyd's Weekly News, Sunday, 
November 4, 'liis saggy Majesty,' Joseph Steinbach, his wife, and 
eleven children embarked at Newcastle Quay in the Sir William 
Stepltemoii for the Fatherland. He took with him the 'Royal 
Garavan,' and a pony said to be 22 years old. As they walked up 
the gangway it was observed that the children were well nourished. 
This tribe had been moTed on from pitch to pitch in Northumber- 
land and Durham for some weeks. A portion of the bend was left 
behind by King Joseph, and Uiey were encamped on TynB Green, 
Hexham, until after ihe 5th November, when some of the local 
youths nearly fired thdr camp with fireworks. The band ultimately 
departed for Scotland, promising to return next year. 

The Hexham GowronU, on November 10, contained a leader on 
the German G^ypsies, deprecating undue harshness. Hexham had 
set a good example in this respect, and their authorities had let the 
dicUites of humanity ovorritle those of expediency, etc. etc. 

The Daily Mail of November 14, 1006, gave a longer account 
of these Gypsies at Stamford ; their king was alleged to be ' Rhyll 
Kearry' (!). They had ten vans and carts. They re-shod their 
horses with nails taken from fences. A girl fortune-teller was 
called Marinan ELay. They were escorted by the police to 
Wothorpe. 

The J)ail/y Dispatch, November 14, 1906, noted the arrival of 
these German Gypsies in Northamptonshire, and gave a photo- 
graph of one named Toka. 

On November 16, the IkMly Ma4l had a photograph of the 
king and his wife, standing between two vans, taken at Wothorpe, 
near Stamford. The king was said to be ninety-four years of age, 
and 'had considerable power and determination.' 

In November the Daily Mail contained an account, from 
Grantham in Lincolnshire, stating that King Rhyll Kerry (!) had 
told the police that ' they were going to Hull, but would not go to 
Germany, but would go round and round in Yorkshire, Northum- 
berland, Lancashire, and would come back to Lincolnshire, as 
England suited them.' The king said they would not go for at 
least a year. ' Germans, they no give money to (lypsies. English 
people very kind, but the police crueL' He then tried to sell a 
horse for £7, but could not get a higher offer than £2, and did not 
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sell. The band numbered sevonL} -live. They cuiniped at Colster- 
worth, eight miles from Grantham. Their horses were a fairly- 
healthy lot. They p!i.s.scd throii<(h Grantham, where ' Marinankay, 
a pretty fortune-teller, did s])lendid business.' A Gypsy woman 
with a baby struck a policeman, and picked up stone.s to throw, 
' but the king bundled her along.' The children were wretchedly 
dad, but healthy and well nourished. The police oonveyed the 
party through Great Gonerby to Foston, where they camped, and 
'Captain' Brankin of the Salvation Army provided the Gypey 
children with 24 loaves, 40 oakes, and a huge pail of coffee. 

On November 17» the DaUy Mail reported from Newark that 
the Secretary (W. J. Cable) of the Sode^ of Friends of Foreignera 
in Distress had, with the Home Secretary's sanction, offered to pay 
for the band's passage back to Germany, but King Rhyll Kerry 
refused, as they were doing well here. Marinankay said, 'We 
never leave.' ' For some day.« pa.st the Gypsies have travelled 
above twenty miles a day under police compulsion.' The oldest 
was ninety-four years, and the youngest live days old. They went 
from Foston through Barderlon to Newark, and the police hoped 
next day to move them on to Retford. 

On November 17, the Penny Illuatrated Paper had a fancy 
picture of 'Pillage and Plunder: German Gypsies harassing the 
Coimtryside,' stating that the band camped in the cattle-pen of 
Leicester Market, and left for Rugby, but at the county boundaiy 
twenty or thirty Warwickshire police blocked the road, and forced 
them up Watling Street^ and eventually moved the vans into 
Northamptonshire. At one place the women rushed at ihe police 
with sticks^ but were disarmed. 

About November 24, fifty-one Qerman Gypsies who 'for six 
weeks had wandered over the north of England' reached Dum- 
fries, and said the Scotch were more generous than the English. 
They intended to go to Stranraer, and to cros.s over to Ireland. 
The Secretary of the Distressed Foreigners' Aid Society, after con- 
sulting the Homo Secretary, wtus coming to Dumfries to negotiate 
for their return to Germany, but they did not wish to return. The 
Dumfries Courier, on November 2b, reported that Mr. Cable, the 
Secretary, saw them at Springholm, and persuaded them to return, 
so th^ went from Castle-Douglas and camped on Formannoch 
Farm, four miles from Dumfries, to await removal to Grimsby by 
rail The party and their horses were well fed. 'The Gypsies 
were boisterously gay, and sang and danced far into the night' 
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They treated Mr. Cable most reRpectfuIly. They left for Oritnsby 
in a flpedal train of four tracks, a first-class carriage for Ifr. Gable 
and assistants, a third-class carriage for the fifty Romanies, six 
horse-bozes and a guard's van, the wheek of the chiefs van being 
removed to allow the truck and its load to pass under the railway 
bridges. At Grimsby the p.n ty was to be joined by the Yorkshire 
contingent, and all were to proceed by special steamer, the Lincoln, 
for Hamburg. 

On November 27, the Gypsies arrived at Grimsby by special 
train from Dumfries, and omburked on the steamsbip Lincoln for 
Hamburg cn route to IStettin. The Daily Mirror gave the 
number of Gypsies as 125, and reproduced a photograph of the 
last camp under the title, ' At the end of the hunt.' 



'A MODERN book on Liberty has maintained that from the 
freedom of individual men to persist in idiosyncrasies the world 
may be enriched. Why should we not apply this argument to 
the idiosyncrasy of a nation, and pause in our haste to hoot it 
down?' — ^Gbobqe Euot, Impreaauyna of Theopkmsivs Siu^, 
chapter zviii, * The modem Hep ! Hep ! Hep ! ' 
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REVIEW 

A Sketch of (he OramtMUieal Sirwsiwn of the Nwri Zcmguage, 
By R. A. Stbwabt Macaustbr, MJL, FJ&,JL^Quartedy 
Statement of the Paleetine Exploratum FuTuLt January 1908, 
pp. 64-70. 

TN the year 1846 Pott published iu Hoofer's Zeitechrift fO^ die 
WieeefMohaft der Sprache, yoi i p. 175, an artide on the 
language of the Gypeiea in Syri% founded on inatorials collected 
by the American Miadonaiy, Eli Smith, from Syrian Gypsies in 
the neighbouifaood of Beirut He then remarked that to deter* 
mine the reUticmship between the Gypsies of Western Asia and 
their kin in Europe and India, especially with regard to their 
idioms, was a most enigmatical problem and much in need of 
further elucidation. The matter is to-day almost as obscure as it 
was in 1846. Even now wo know very little about the languages 
of Asiatic Gypsies, and that little is partly presented in a form 
which makes its scientific use very difficult. 

Above all things a copious collection of material for the study 
of the Gypsies of India is needed. Volume xi. of the Linguistic 
Bwfvey of Induct will treat of the 'Gypsy' languages of that 
country. Grierson, however, has declared explicitly that 'the 
word " Gypsy," used in dealing with the Gypsy tribes of India, 
employed in its purely conyentional sense of **TagrBnC and 
should not be taken as in any way suggesting their connection 
with the Romanichals of Europe' {The Languagee of India, 
Caloatta, 1908, 1 235). And thus it is doubtful whether this 
volume will add much that is new to our knowledge of Indian 
Gjrpsies. I have requested three old pupils of mine, fully qualified 
for linguistic investigations, who are now in India — Dr. Konow at 
Simla, Dr. Spooner at Peshawar, and Dr. Stursberg at Berham- 
pore — to study the Indian Gypsies and forward me for elabora- 
tion the material they may find. It is to be hoped that they will 
succeed in obtaining better specimens than those collected from 
the Changars by Leitner. 

In addition to what was known in 1846 about the languages of 
the Asiatic Gypsies, we now possess only Paspati's brief notes in 
his J6tiudee awr lee Tehinghiamda ou Bohimiene de I' Empire Otto- 

voinL— Narr. 
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mam (Constantinople, 1870), pp. 115-25, and ProfSossor Finck's 
important treatise^ hie Spiwiht der ArmenMciken Zigewner (St 
Petersburg, 1907). There are also short oommunications on 

Syrian Gypsies by Newbold and Wetzstein, which De Goeje 
notices and tliscusses in his Mdmoire aur les Migrations des 
Tsiganes d travers VAsi^' (Leide, 1903), pp. 6, 36, 61, and Miss 
Everest's Syriac-Gypsy vocabulary published by Groome in the 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, Old Series, ii. 25. 

It is therefore the greater pleasure to hear that there is a 
prospect of getting detailed and reliable information about the 
Gypsies of Syria. In the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fvaid, January 1908, p. 64, Mr. B. A. Stewart 
liaoalister announces that he possesses a considerable collection 
of words, phiasee, and other material for the study of the Nun 
langoage^ of which he gives a preliminary sketch of the highest 
inteieat CSontraated with IGss Everest's yocabulazy, the judieious 
and careful transcription strikes one by its suitabUity, and brings 
the pronimciation clearly before one's eyes. little errors, such as 
UUpuruaha for tatpwnuha (which occurs twice, pp. 66-7) are of 
no moment. We leam that the Nowar have dealt with their 
dialect in the same way as the European Gypsies have done with 
their dialects. Just as the Spanish Gypsies have given Spanish 
endings to the Indian words, and as the English Gypsies have 
copied their inflections from English patterns, etc. ; so the Nowar 
have adopted the Semitic custom of adding possessive pronouns 
to their subsUintives, as already observed by Pott {loc. cit, p. 178), 
and, following a Turkish principle, go through the inflections with 
the compound word thus manufactured. In this way kuri, 
'house,' forms a substantive kwim, 'my house,' and the two are 
thus declined: — 



Nom. 


Kwri 


Nom. 


Kurim 


Acc. 


Kwria 


Acc. 


Ktirimia 


Gen. 


Kwridea 


Gen. 


KwrimMea 


Dat 


Kwrita 


Bat . 


Kwrimia 



The possessive pronouns are attached in the same way to vetbe. 

Just as from par, ' brother,* is formed parAm, * my brother ' ; so 

from kerda, ' made,' we get kerdum, ' I made,' and kemathLm, ' I 
.shall make.' After these suthxes other suthxes can be added, 
which have the sense of accusatives. For example, ' I shall kill ' 
is expressed by murnotsum, and 'thou shalt kill ' by marnatMr i 
while 'I will kill thee' is Tna.rnatiu,mur (Le. mamaU-^vm-i-ur, 
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or the stem of the future -j- the suffix of the first person 4- the suffix 
of the second person). 

The numerals are also of threat interest. It appears by com- 
paring them with the lists given by Smith (in Pott's article), 
Newbold, and Miss Everest, not only that the Xuri language has 
like these dialects replaced the numbers 5-7 by Persiaji equiva- 
lents, but that it possesses no numerals of its own for 8 and 9. 
£ight is expnned by Har-wti-Star (that is, 4-f-4), and 9 by 
Ha/r-wa'Uar-wa-yahdk (4+4-h 1). I have dealt in detail with the 
sabject of Gypsy numerals in my BeUrdgB ssunr KewUniB der 
Dmtscken Zigeuner (Halle a. S., ICaz Niemeyer, 1894), p. 44, and 
to this monograph I beg to lefer Mr. Macalister. 

Acoovding to Mr. MaoaHster^s estimate (p. 65), the Nuri 
▼ocabulaiy is three-fifths Aryan and tvo-fifths loan-words; bat 
the material pnblished in this 'preliminary sketch' is not 
sufficient to indicate to which Aryan dialect the language is 
most nearly related. 

The Nowar (sing. Nuri) of his paper are the so-called Zutt, 
not the Kurdish Nowar, of whose language Mr. Macalister has 
a short vocabulary collected by Herr Miklasiewics. I differ from 
De Goeje in still believing that the Zutt or Zott of Arab authora 
were not Gypsies, but Jats, and that from them the name was 
transferred to the Gypsies. In my opinion these Zutt do not 
add anything to our knowledge of the histx>ry of the Gypsies. 
So much the more important are Mr. Macalister's Zutt for the 
history of ihe Gypsy tongue. His colleotions deserve high praise, 
and it is much to be wished that he will soon make them gsnefaUy 
aeoessibla I hope that they indude tales and songs. Mere 
Tocabulariee, useful as they ue^ do not couTey the charaoter of 
a language, and more andent word-forms are often retained in 
songs than in prosa For the additions which he makes to our 
knowledge, Mr. Macalister may count on the gratitude of all who 
are interested in the study of Gypsies. R. Pischel. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 

Tn Biv. T. Norwood 

Thb Rev. Thomu Windnun Norwood, B.A., F.GA, who difld it Snaitli, Toik- 

shire, on January 26 last, aged Mventy-nine yean, belonged to an older generation 
of Romani Rais, and collected English Oypsy in the days when it was still an 
inflected tongue. Hia interest in the race wu3 aroused very early in life, for, when 
hb was a small boy, the Gypsies stole his donkey, and he then and there resolved 
to stodj them and leam their language. He collected a large TooabtUaiy onUgr 
ftom the people themselyes, and compiled a Romani iirammar, a task for which he 
was singvilarly well equipped hy his knowledge of nn less than seventeen languages. 
It is much to be regretted that none of bis research work, either on this subject or 
on sNliitaeture, heraldry, aroluMlogy, botany, or hird-lif^ was ever paUidied ; and 
that the only aoceeaible produot of his philological labours is the very meagre 
report of a paper 'On the Race and Language of the Gipsies,' which he read to 
the British Association in 1858 and illustrated with extracts from his vocabulary 
and specimens of Gypsy conversation.^ In a liomani letter which appeared in the 
aSudtr OomnuU on Jannaiy 18^ 1888, he eontmdieted the aasertion, irbaiA had 
been made hy J. P. Earwaker and T. Hughes, that Rum well Durbare was a 
Cheshire Gypsy name in 1627, and referred to the fact that 0 Romano Krcdlas 
Aaron Lee was buried in the churchyard at Wrenbury, where Mr. Norwood was 
Tioar for twenty-nine yean. The letter was answered by Mr. H. T. CroftoB| who 
gave a tranalatioB, and hy 'Stanyamiogro,* and the e owe e p on dw io e wm reprinted 
in the Cheshire Sheaf, voL iL (Chester, 1883). An obituar}* notice of Mr, Norwood, 
by £. was printed in the Guardian on February IS, 1908. 

Helen Guosvenoe. 
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Thomas Dakuvotoh, M.A., H.MX8. 

A Romani rai of strong charMler and lemaihaUe linguistic power passed away 

on February 4, 1908, at the af^e of forty-three. Thonia.s Darlington was brought 
up as a farmer's son in Cheshire, near the borders of Wales. He becatne at an 
eariy age an accomplished classical scholar, a master of the local English dialect 
and of Welsh, and a knmffro of no common skill, trusted and oonsulted by the 
planiAhram Wvo<i. Proceeding to St Jcia^s College^ Cambridge, he took a first 
clas.s in tlie Classical TriiM)s, Part I., of 1884, and a second class in Part II., in 
18ti6, having meantime gained the Members' Latin Essay Prize, and taken a 
aehohlihip and the degree of M.A. in the University of London. He published 
a very aUe Tolttnie on J%e Folk-SpttA ofSotdk CftsiJktrs (English Dialect Society, 
1887, Svo, 451 pp.), and for this as well as for his proved scholarship he was 
elected a Fellow of St John's in 1888. As Principal of Queen's College, Taunton, 
he did much to foster there the study of modem languages. He was fluent in 
most Bnropean tongues, indnding Norse and fiosaiin, and tMveUed widely on 
the Continent in pursuit of knowledge. On mw ocoasion he sought and obtained 
an intsrnew with the redoabtable Proctirator of the Holy Synod, Pobyedonostseff, 

> Eeport of the Twenty-eighth Mteting the British AMOftatUm/or the Admmee* 
mnt ^Sdtnee, hdd at Lud* in StpUmbtr 1858. London, Morray, 1868, p. 188. 
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in St Petersburg, and criticised Russian methods of government in a manner to 
whioh tiiftt dignitary wm uiuweastoiiied. 

Darlington contributed to the St John's College Magazine (The EagU, Decem<- 
ber 1885) a Romani ballud '0 natlo rom,' above the signature (as he wrote it) of 
•Biwan Kosh.' Perhaps he intended to hint that he whs no 'dry stick,' like 
WMM of the dons who wrote for its pages. He sent articles in Welsh, good in 
style and in nutter, to the Ominm and other jonmalfl ; and he often preaohed 
and addressed public meetings in the language. His educational experience, and 
his familiarity with Wales and the Welsh, ]trocured him an appointment as HtS 
Miyesty's Inspector of Schools, which he held until the end. 

Donald MacAlistsr. 
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Procrustes, M.P. 

The bill which 'may he cited as the Children's Act, 1908/ and will, if passed, 
come into operation on January 1, 1909, is presumably intended to promote the 
ifdHure and happiness of obildien. It vaa read for the second time on April I, 
and Olanse 107 deals with the ehildrai (tf nomads ss laQows 

* Penalty on vagrants preventing children receiving education. 

' (1) If a person habitually wanders from place to place and takes with him any 
child above the age of five, he shall, unless he can prove that the child is totally 
exempted from sdbool attendance, ot that the child is not by bdng so taken with 
him prevented noeiTing efficient ekmentary education, be liable on summary 

conviction to a fine not exceeding with costs twenty shillings, and shall for the 
purposes of the provinions of this Act relating to the descriptions of children who 
may be sent to a certified industrial school, be deemed to be unfit to have care of 
the child : 

' Provided that this provision shall not apply to a child in a canal bo4t 
for whose education provision is made under the Canal Boats Act, 1877) as 
amended by any subsequent enactment. 

' (2) Any constable who finds a person wandering from place to place and taking 
a child with him may, if he has reasonable ground for believiug that the peisom is 
guilty of an offence under this seotion, apprdtend him without a warrant, and may 
take the child to a place of safety in accordance with the provisions of Part ii. of 
this Act, and that Part shall apply accordingly as if an offence under this section 
were an offence under that Part.' 

It will be noticed that this Act makes spedal provision for the boat-people, but 
none for road nomads ; thus granting to one class what it denies to another, 
although included in that other are the Gypsies, whose instinct for wandering dates 
from centuries before canals were thought of. The unfortunate Gypsies are offered 
the alternative between sedentary life and the rape of their children as soon as they 
reach the age of five. It may be that Mr. Herbert Samuel and Mr. SaeMtaiy 
Gladstone, who introduced the bill, in their ignonmee of Qsptj history, customs, 
and manner of thought, believe that all will go smoothly, and that the Romans will 
be compelled to dwell in houses ns easily as dogs are compelled to live in kennels. 
But how can the barbarous alternative be explained or excused — the cruel threat 
to wvsst apart parente and ohiMren whose on)y crime is that they aie leading the 
healthy life their forebears lived for ages t 

This ancient remedy has been tried repeatedly, and has as frequently failed : 
but, even if it offered a prospect of success, the proposal to sacrifice ruthlessly the 
most tender and affectionate family relationships to the fetish of education, would 
be alien to all instincts of humaoitj. And it must be femembeved that the ednca^ 
taon ofliNed in vetum for this sacrifice is education in its veiy meanest sense^ the 
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ednoatiim of tlw IndotttMl School, whwe tbe Gypsy duldien would bo braof^i 
into contMtiriihthowoirtbj-piodiiots(tft]iodvi]iMtiontowhidihkdM^ 

win them. 

If Gypsy children mxist be educated, it should be unnecessary to adopt the 
methods of the robber Procrustes. Reformers most seek, not to adapt the Gypsies 
to an imperibofe oduootioiMl qratem wliioh bappois to oxist^ bat to nmoaM that 
iTBtom to fit the numner of life of tho Oypaiei. 
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Naw LioBV OK Otht Oraioiab 

It is impossiUo not to odogntnhto M. J. A. Doeourdemaaoho on tho nanlta 

of his gleaning in a field hitherto assumed to have been reaped pretty thorouf^ily 
by certain competent philologists. There have always been little difficulties con- 
nected with the genders of Roniani nouns, and it is perhaps the least amazing of M. 
Decourdemancbe's discoveries that five varieties exist, and not merely the masculine 
and feminine which his predeoesion raooided. It it, howoTor, disoonoerting to 
leam that even the great Pott entirely misundentood Gypsy grammar, and failed 
to detect the five principles, hitherto unknown, on which it is founded. More 
remarkable still is the news that the Komaue, often described by superficial 
obaemn w oooMwhat illiteiate, possess and employ no less than tluree sepante 
alphabeto— &ivormfmi hrifiaf jmnng&ra kripta, md rwntngtra hnpta—^ feet 
which has escaped the notice even of those students who have the T^taticii of 
being intimately acquainted with the race. 

Scholars who are interested in Indian philology will await impatiently the 
book, announoed for publication hj M. Paul Genthner (68 Hue Mawrine, Paris), 
in which M. Decourdemanche has embodied the finiita of lus labonn in Con- 
stantinople, Rumania, and Spain. Its title and contents, according to M. 
Geuthner's EpkimiriaUi BMiognfhigtut, Ko. 14, KoTembre-D^oembxe ld07, 
will be as follows : — 

GRAMMAIRE D£ LA LAN6UE D£8 TCHINGAN^ OU 
BOHI^IBNS KOMADBS 
Par J. A. DBoouBi»BiuyoHS 

Des einq prinoipes — formation des verbes — formation des sabatantifs— dtelinalson— 

particales locatives— t'N'menta extra-numinaux et extra-vcrhaux — conjugaisoa 
des verbes — analyse ties mots — r<''8ume — list© d'ouvrages «ur lea chingan(!'8. 

1 vol. in-12, 2o0 pp. environ, paraitra en 190S . . . . . 6 fr. 

Gette grammaire est baste snr Pappliestion de cinq prinoipes dont avoane nMUtioa 
n'a ^t^ faite jusqu'ici : 

1. II existe cinq voyelles. Chacune d'tUes est rindice dc I'un des cinq genres: 
A, du neutre simple ; 0, du masculin ; I, du teminin ; E, du neutre compost ; U, 
dn neatre abeoln on abosnea de genre ; 

2. II existe oinq stades locatifs de proximity ou d'^loigoement ; lee einq voyellee 
et les dix-aept conaonncs aont rdparties entre les cinq atades ; 

3. Chacune des conaonnes est le theme d'un verbe locatif . II n'existe pas d'autree 
▼erbee dene le lengne ; 

4. II existe cinq exceptions, aavoir : (a)Terre; (o) Force, chaleur, lumi^re; (») 
Mucosite, lii^uide ; (e) £tre on ehoae ; («) Cri { il n'existe pas d'autree snbstentife 
dan a la iaogue ; 

& Ohatmne dee cinq exeepticne pent Atre rendne per Pane qnelconqne dee 

conaonnes, qui en conatitue Ic th6me. 

De Tapplication de cca cinq prinoipes nais$:cnt toutes les formes de la langue. 

Per snite, chacune des lettrea qui entrcnt daus la compoaition d'un mot a one 
valenr an point de vue dn sens, et In eignificetion d'en mot est le rtenlteate de la 
▼eleor des lettrse employes k le oompoeer. 
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Tu Patbov Saihy or OTniM 

SiKCB the publication of a note on St. Stira by M. Gaspard Galy and M. Auguste 
Ribon {J. G. L. S., New Series, vol. i. note 12) sevenil members have pointed out 
references in literature to the Gypsy festival. Our President refers to Mr. and 
MiiL Ptanell'k Floff 4m Fremtet (London, T. Fiaber Unwiii, 180SX when two 
chapters, wtUi ten yMd iUastmtioiM^ we devoted to *Tbe Bfaries' Story' and 
* The Maries' Feast 'respectively. The aothors quote from Miss Harriet "Waters 
Preston's translation of Mistral's MirHo, and Mr. Arthur Symons sends the fol- 
lowing passage from his Memoirs (London, Edward Arnold, 1907, p. 245) : 'The 
dmieh wm enmimed willi people of all kusda from Langnedoe, from Ailee, the 
maimed and the halt, together with a crowd of Gipsies, all one on the top of the 
other. The Gijxsies buy bigger candles than anybody else, but devote their atten- 
tion exclusively to Saint Sarah, who, acconlin;/ to their belief, was one of their 
nation. It is here, at the Saintes-Maries, iluit these wandering tribes hold their 
aannal nwcmbKea, and from ^e to time elect their queen.' 

Finally, on October 29 last, during the Bud<ret dehate in the Freneh Parlia- 
ment, M. Femand David revealed incidentally the reason why the name of the 
Gypsy saint is not to be found in the Acta Sundorum. A Odjo church has re* 
fused to recognise her sanctity : she is not authentic— she is foieni. * II &ttt dire 
poortant k la dMiaige da Qonveniemeiit,' explains 11 David, 'qne les bandee de 
nomades ont une tendance pine grande a venir sur le territoire fran9ais que snr 
celui des autres pays, parce qu'ils ont chez nous la capitale t'phem^re de leur 
bizarre empire. Oette capitale est situee dans la Camargue, aux Saintes-Maries- 
de-la-Mer. Cest dans la crypto de 1 egtise dot Saantea>Mariee-de4i>Merqiie Umtet 
lei ann^ dane la noit da S4 an S5 mai, lee xoniaaicheb» aooouma de I'Enrope 
entitle, viennent dliie lenr zeine. Us so condnisent Ui dUUenn, en aottveiains 
maftres du pays.' 

After recounting the legend, he resumes : ' J'ai visite I'^lise dont je parle ; la 
ocypte oontient dans on an mmrament int^reaaant^ e'est un autel dn dien 
llOtfai% diea palen dn lira et de I'eau qui est aussi I'objet de la TtotoiUon des 

nomades, et snr cet autel est placd la chdsse qui doit contenir les ossemcnts de 
sainte Sara. II faut dire qu'au regard de l'6glise catholique Sara n'ett d'ailleurs 
pat unt taiiiU autiunliqut. Les romanichels v^n^rent-ils plus sp^ialement Mithra 
oaSaiaf Cfest oe qn'on ne mit pas, mais ce qui est certain, e'est que dans la nnit 
du 24 au 25 mai la cfypte et I'^f^iso est leur domaine inviolable. 

'Peut-6tre le Gouvemement pourrait-il intervenir et eiupecher ces reunions 
annuelles. Le pittoresque 7 perdrait sans doute, mais I'ordre public ne pourrait 
qu'y gagner.' 

Siztem yeais ago Mr. Joseph Pcnnell wrote these hopeless words at the end of 

lus chapter : ' This, one of the last unexploited religious festivals of the world, 
will have lost its chamcter and simplicity before our book is printed. For my 
friend, the engineer, is at work on a railway.' And now a sadder fate threatens 
the village ; and if, in the friture, the impatient tooritt shall chance upon a de- 
serted alvine on the sand% as did William i., Connt of ProTeace^ befoie he restoicd 
the gnatness of the Baintss-Maries, he may be tdd : *This was once the Gypij 
Mecca.* 
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Brrish Otsst OnmiB 

Beooids are not published bj whieh the bdiaviour at British nomads ean be 
judged, nor are anj statistiGS available that distribute the burden of eiime 
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accurately between the Gypsies arnl their posh-rat and g^jo companions on the 
road. Magistrates, policemen, and newBpa])er reporters — even the enlightened 
Britiili pnbEc— cannot, or do not^ distinguish betwem nomad QypoM aaA n^m 
vagiaatdaaacs, but group aUoffiBodmiiiidertliA]^ In ood- 

sequence none of those conoeimed am satisfied : the Gypsies complain that the 
misdeeds of disreputable tramps are imputed to them, and the * travellers ' grumble 
that ' the wust of our dravelin' life is coe o' they Gypsies ; they gits us all a 
bad nanifti' 

The Mlowing analyns of 824 chaigee bvonght agunst so-called Qjrpnes dniiog 
the nine months April to December 1907, and nported in newapapen^ tiuoirs 

considerable light on the question :•— 



1. Sleeping out, or sleeping in tantSi . 

D:nii:i;:in<; turf, etc., tty campings . 

Camping on the highway, . . . . . 

Allowini^ honee to itray, 

ObstrOCfeing road, tethrrinir horses in nad, etc, 
Maldng fires within fifty feet of road, 
Setting fire to gorse, . . * . . 
Want of water^aupply or aanitaiy a<woimnQdatfa>n, , 


10 

19 

30 
48 

9 

11 
4 

16 


144 


2. Careless or furious drivinjj, . , 
Cart or van without lights, . 
No name on cart or Tan, . 
Doj; witliout name on collar, . 
Hawking without a lioenoe, . 




. 6 
4 

. 6 
B 

V 

. 1 


as 


3. Poaching, .... 
Taking wood, sticks, ferns, etc., 
Breakmg pound, 

Fortune-telling, 

Hoaxing, with fortune-telling, 




. 16 

. 21 
9 

1 
2 


41 


4. Cruelty to horses, , , 
Begging, or causing children to b^ 
Cruelty to^ or n«gleet of; children, . 


■ 


6 

. 8 

. 3 


17 


5. Assault (two serious cases — eleven females), 
Drunkenness (sometimes in charge of horses}, 
Disorderly oondnct^ .... 
Obscene languagpi, .... 
Using threats, .... 


. 35 
. 11 

. e 

8 
ft 


60 


6. Small thefts, ..... 
Lar^'er thefts (viz. horse and trap^ and tMcyeleX 
Obtaining broods by fraud, . . . 
Stealing by ruse (not fortune-telling), 


. 28 
. S 
1 

. 8 


88 


7. Abduction (the |arl proved to be over twenty). 
Attempted suidoe, .... 


1 

1 


2 
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That a large number of the defendants were not Gypsies b proved by the fact 
that^ eyen when all the Smiths (a name which does not necessarily brand its 
b«WBr at ft BmnaaieluJ) an indndcd, mity 143, or 44 per cent, of the 324 
persons accuse<l, had surnames which are mentioned in Leland's list (The Gr/psies, 
pp. 304-9). And Leland did not pretend to be exclusive as Burke and 
Dehrett, for many families which admittedly possessed only half* or qnarter-blood 
wero recogniaed in his Peerage. * 

In the CMO of these 143 the nmuune^ oonpled with the fiwt of nomad life, 
makes the assumption reasonable that at least ft strain of Gypsy blood flowed in 
their veins. But in the majority of prosecutions, as whan Henry Sayers wai 
fined ten shillings and four shillings costs for having lighted a fire within fifty feet 
of tfM oentw of die highroad, it is as praibftble tihftt there ivas hSh f«l on the 
heodi, where set half ft score of irorthy gdjoi^ or in the witoea8>box, which was 
graced by thepresenee of Lord Fuiar, as in the dock, which was ooenpied by poor 
Sayers. 

While small misdemeanours are often unreported in the newspapers, greater 
oAnces never escape notioe ; and tm this reason tfie oomparatiYO firesdom of the 

above record from serious crime is a remarkable testimony to the orderly life 
which British Gypsies now lead. Sections 1 snd 2, including more than half the 
chari^es, are composed of little violations of the law which might be committed, 
almost innocently, by anybody who happened to be living as a nomad. In 
section S aie grouped offences which have thmr origin in the difltoreooes between 
the Roman! and the g^^o codes of morality. Such misdeeds leave on the tenderest 
Gypsy conscience a scar no larger than that ]>ro<lticed on the onscience of a justice 
of the peace when his chauffeur is fined for exceeding the legal sj>et'd limit. 

The 117 charges described in sections 4 to 7 are all more or less disgracefnl, 
and woold be so consideted hy every Gypsy, though *mnni]dy tnunps' may take 
a lazer view. But many of the small thefts were very small indeed — a handful of 
fruit from an orchard, a few swedes from a field, or a single stick from a hedge. 
The two which are classified as ' larger ' were committed by persons who were 
evidently non-Gypsies. In connection with section 6 it is only feir to remember 
that the tent-dw«ll«r, driven to the snborbs of towns owing to the enelositre 
of common lands and the possession of bicycles by rural policemen, now lives in 
public, his every act open to the critical view of unfriendly spectators, and that an 
insignificant family argument, which would pass unnoticed within the four brick 
walls of ft house, very easily beoomes * disoideriy condnet»* or something worse, in 
the ease of the Oypey. 

But after all, and including, as we have included for the sake of argument, the 
merry-go-round attendants, showmen, travelling tinkers et hoc genus ornne, and 
omitting to expunge from the list the names of some three dozen persons who 
were aconsed only to be acquitted, is this reoord one whidi need make the strictest 
BMialist blush for the Oypey race t 
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Msuunnoa wbigh Faxlbd 

Tbb proohanation and enactment printed below (fr<Hn a ^vate odleetion in 
Idveipool) may serve as specimens of the persecnting statutes passed sgi^nst the 
Gyp&M during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Following 
the example of Ferdinand of Spain, who as early as 1492 issued an edict for the 
extermination of this race, the chief sovereigns of Europe, who had at first toler- 
ated and even supported the wandering kali, within fifl^ years had almost 
anivensUy determined to expel them. En|^d in 1531, France in 1661, and 
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Italy in 1572 in turn pronoiuioed seotenoe of ImniithmfHat upon them. Bnt tlie 
number and virulence of tbeae statutes in Qemmny prove that it was in the H0I7 

Roman Empire that the i>er*ecution of the Gy]isies was Tiiost severe and merciless. 
In innumcnilile iiniHrial decrees, provincial princely edicts, and i>olice ordinances 
aimed ai iheir extir|>atioD the Gjpsies are almost invariably referred to ma ' vermin ' 
or a * diasolnte bnd-hmtfiil rabblOi' and tiw pnnldmientB iior their presence witiiiii 
certain districts are exceptional^ harsh and unjust. 

The German proclamation seems to be one of a series which began with 
Maximilian's statute at the Augsburg Diet, 1500, and included the decrees passed 
at Speyer 1544, Augsburg 1548 and 1557, the police regulations at Frankfort 
1577, tile Bleetoral mandates and oiBeial oirenlan of Saiony of the years 1670^ 
1590, 1621, 1652, 1670, Ti'^O. 1696, 1703, 1713, 1720, 1722, etc., the royal Prusiiail 
edicts of 1638, 170U. 171%, ]:-2S, 1739, etc., 'his electoral princely grace's ' ordin- 
ance at Mayence 1714, the orders of the princely * Circle of SualuA' (Ulm, 1749^, 
and nmilar decrees in Saxe-Gh>tha and Wtlrtemborg. 

Sli;©n ©otteg qnaben SBir ^^einrtd^ Sultujs 

CVJ ^oftulicrtcr Sijdjuff 5U .^alberftabt / Dnb ^cr^oQ 5U iycauii* 
fd)iveig tmh Siinebucg / etc. ®ehen aden dnnb jeben t)nfern ontib 
onfer $ur{lrnt^umtoi IDraff: tmnb ^^erfd^jftrni Fnslatea f bencn 99n bcr 
Olitterfcbafft 1 Of of90(|ten 1 <0miBt8t«infit / Siiivtlnifeit 1 !BcmIU^^atcni 1 tBogttn t 
^ogscffdi I @i^ult^i{feii / aud^ 8H4|tctii 1 Qfttgimutfleni mb {RA^tcn in Stcbtcn 1 
onb in ^emein aflen onnb \tUn onfern ^ntert^anrn onnb Q^ertcanten negfl erSietltng 
onftr ©nabc ^ieiuit jurciffen/06 rool weilanw tftx •^ocbseborner &urfl/'6err 
3uUud •&cr|ofl III SBraun(d?U'fivi inib Juneburg / etc. U^ufft frfunblicbcr onnb 
Oiflijflifbtcr «&frr *43atct «€>c>cblijblid)fr ^brif^milter gtbccbtnud bey 8. &. t^nb iJ. 
3Rciiifrunc\ £*nb ivir nacb bafelben lobtlicijcn *2lbgang/ 0011 m^tn ux 2a\\titct\i)tv t 
^«ralo|cn v<ine(l)tf 1 Warbebruber / aJiuffigengcr / 31u§lfnbif(^r ©ctler onnD 
bfraUitbtn 2(i(bt(d gcftnbliiiift aOcr^nbt bntcrfd^Ublid^f e(nfili<^e not^tvenbige 
Mandata boi bnnb na^^/fonberlii^ aber wir no<^ dnS nmUSf ben n. Sunlf 
9nno 95. Paplidien bnb oufge^en lafTen/in gnrblflfr |utm{U^tif# felte 
bemfeltdi ein {rbtt bntet obgrfr^trn onfern ©tenbeni Q«ue^It(^^abenii ^iennrn 
»nnb UJntcrt^ancn ^11 feiium \?nb jbrer attcrfeita felbfl bfflen f^o^ftti wnniigcnd 
^ubfrtbenigltcb nart\icui\t / t'lnib alfo beriirtefi r»nartio|f8 93ol(f aud onb »on 
ynffrn Canbcn OJebiftfn luimtbr (lar aK^ffdrfrfft bnb jurucf gftrifbl l^oben : 
3o bfnntfn icir bod? mit fonberba^rcr bffre inbbung / ju grofTem uno;nebigfm 
mi|^faU(u/iK ttx t^at /onb j^c onfere grborfame Saiibtlenbe ^oIff<nbutIifd^en 
t(;eil« ^abt eu(b auf ncgflen im anfang be« Sunii ®a^ba(em ge^aUemn 
Sanbtagf fclbii onbcrtf|ciiigIi(^ beflogt 1 waS grflolbt obfcwaitcn bnfctn biib 
9iifer0 ^mtt SBatetg auf gangfticn Mandateii juwiebtv noi^ jur |eit fo noli auf 
bnfcT 9cambten / aid and; brr ©tcnbe eigener fciten loegen beriiTter gefcOcn ein 
ga^r geringf 8 offmercfcn bt fcbf^en / tjnb ivfll ba^cr yon ond / laut be 8 auff enrentem 
fianbtage erfolvitfrn abfd?ifbt in^altfi beg 45. "^IrticfflS gncbiglidj eingetriUigt / baS 
trir fiiifnicbfii bfffmr crnfJer fcrfolguiiij viclbcfajtcn bbun gfflnbfS in gnabtn 
vrrmabncn tni bciltrn iroltrn / folcbd and; [oiiOeii in geuuui in anb<ru oiifem 
6tbl(nb<rn cbeuer gejlalt bic noUurfft erfurbert. 'S>mna^ t^un n;it obangfbeutete 
onfcrt ^tn SDatnft bnb bnfere biffall ^iebiuor Puplioirte Edieta (imil tinb 
in ^afft bitfd noi^maU bon ncioen enviebcniibnb ben bnfcnt (p pbgmmtf 
fambt bnb fbnbetS nicmanb anfbefi^ibcn bcb bermeibung bnfer *&&(^flen Mf ' 
ernflli(9 Vufcrlcggen bnb gfbietnifbag i^r ^igfl 9Ut obgeff|tcn nik|U(beR 
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Qcrpttonungeii ileiffei onb btfferrbaim (i§ba^er gtfdie^en ^altet / Sdeuorab aUx 
alltall l»nb iwfftiibigung bicfef ttte ou^^ oOe 3a^r gu vntfrfi^ieblf^en 
ma^Ieniifl tiflliil^ fo vfft f< bie flflcflm^t gtbt bui(( bie 9bu))t4 S)fnicr/t8ogte 

«&ograffen •^offnuljler onnb berglci(^tn fleiffig Inquiriren, (rfunbigeii bnb 
nac^forfc^eii laffet/QBad t?or )7nbefanbte6 frembbtd fBcldiaud) outer benen fo 
fid? >&fitplinq iifniun / irctrr ^nter »ng ©ff'orn / nod^ fotitlfn jfiiialS mit 
Q.V"Ii(fct f nut> *.ilil!en innvaiiN aortcu / larju aud) fem ©dja^ noc^ Jar g? be n / 
ini ijleidjen t)or burdjilrtitfefr ©orbenbrubfr / frembbt Ulu^fenbifcfcf ^etlrr / 
iSarUrn Oiib Sicg^n^t^" oer^anbcn / oiib bo bcr ciner obcr me^r befunbeu mittn / 
ben obfT bfefeMen bfl9 Seiblftoaff angeflt^tt bnb ©onnenfd^cin au0 onfcrm 
tobe gu )ie^ gtBietet'Onb im fall fott^ft in boro inen bcnenmtm gelt ni^t 
Oer<l^^ f obff fli^ ctwa fonflen bagcgm eblit^e mit bnttfi|en brow loovtcn i obcf 
anbemr bngeburliil^en neflait bfgelgcn folteiifben obcr biefelbcn bngefeumbt in 
wpluenvarlii^e ^afft nrtntt 9nb ff )>nd gegcn fold^e i^rriieter mi f!(^ gebiiren 
veil /tjabcn eorjiinebnien / ohif rrr^nqf ;niri|Tcn mac^tt / (golten aurfj tUva tif bie 
ju fo trol aiiff rnfcr bcr l\inttUfncc lettcn befialte 2)ifiifr ober ai!d> i^iiffre 
SPeambten onb ancer C^^ericttc^ein fclbft fi0 bifriii ffumigonb ffrbfdUu^ bc^ciijciu 
ober mit ^old}(\i grfeUrn leic^en 9nb burd; bie t^inger fe^en / auff un fall )ol eiu 
ieber Obtr^er bie feumige Wiener mit ®(It ober @cfengnud tiad; geflalten fad^ 
gubdfggeiwbie bfambten Dnb Oerif^td^rm abcr^fo fid; biffatt fettfl fhapar 
ma4ni't)nftt Bcftalter 8anblfifca( gn beibicntor Mnlcten guuermfkgeii binnit 
beucli^t ftin. Surbe aber etiva ein e^rlid^er Jtricglgutf aiu]^^^" ' ober aiiff^5ren i 
bnb bagTvifc^en ein Qluffrid'ttger @oIbate im ^in ober guriicf reifen vufere ^anbe 
beritren onb feineS sjerljaltenS glaiitMrirbivvn I'cbein tjorlegen 'Ciuff bni jaU fonnen 
irir in gnabeii qffd?ebcn Ia|7fn/M3 man tcnifelben auff feiu bfuteibentlicbS 
anfudjen nad? emcd jebcn tjcrmuqen etiraS an (Jjfen bnb I-rincfcn oKr (ilelt ^mn 
oort^uge gutroiUiglid; jun^eiibe / (^r fol aber bogegen mit bem Kcii man }t}me aud 
gttten widen fboretc^en ivirbetffrieblid) onnb begniigig feinificb ou<b fonflen in 
feinem Ocri<^te bber ein {Rat^t per^Itenfnocb son eincm ®eri«^te gum anbern 
bebfeitneflffonbern firad oort vnb gteii^ bufd^ |ie^fObet in bBerttfttung beffen 
wieber {n/gleid) obgefebten/berfa^ren tverbtnibornac^ fld^ ein feber }uri(^tfn/e0 
gereic^t fo(d)8 einem jrben onfer Q3ntert^anen gum beflen/t^nb bnangefe^n e8 bie 
bftdjfle notb 'CjefcfMd^t baran onfer ernfllidjer iie^eif nriHe ftnib mfinung/onbuMr 
feinb eudj ben cnfern mil gnaben onD gutem gorogen/i^rfunMiO) babeii ivir bi§ 
mit bnferm 'Braimfdjiveigifdjen Gan^lei^ (Secret outerbrucfen onnb gcben lajfen 
aSjf onfer a3e)le S^olffeubuttel Qlm IS. ^lugujli '2(nno 1597. 



Wk, by the gno« of Ck>d, Henry Jvlins, . . . Bishop of Halbentadt and Dnke 
of Bruntwittk and Lttnaburg, etc., greet each and all Our and Our Principality'a 
Counts . . . and in general each and all Our subjects and kinsfolk and give them 
herewith to know : That although heretofore the high-bom prince Julius, Duke 
of Bmnawfalc and Lfiaabnrg, etc. Our graciooa and we11*bc]eved father . . . and 
•We Oniaelvaa after taia deoeaae, bj reaaon'of the TagFanta, maaterleH knavea. 
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* bonaeta/ loafers, outlMidibh beggars, and the like dissolute rabble, have caused to 
be imbliilied and ienwd both foniMrly and recently diver* end muidry aeoemry 

aod express Mandates, but especially one lately on the 2nd of Jane 1595, gradottity 
trusting that the same would l>e obediently implement«^-d by each of Our above- 
mentioned deputies, oommaudera, servants and subjects to the very best of his and 
tlwir ability ; and that thus tUe disorderly folk aforesaid would 1^ now havv been 
scared and expelled root and branch from out Our lands and territories : W« 
nevertheless find to Our exceeding surprise and indignant displeasure that actually 
yon, Our obedient deputies of the VVol£fenbuttel division, at the Diet held recently 
in the beginning of June at Saladalo, have humbly daplotod the negUgeDtfiahioo 
in which our orders have been observed, despite the aforesaid mandates against the 
said fellows, issued by Us and Our father, and also recently by both Our oflScials 
and deputies of their own accord ; and because therefore on ttxe subsequent dis- 
missal of the aforesaid Diet, in conformity ^th the tenor of Article 45, We graci- 
ously agreed to exlmrt and constrain one and all to jnirsup this oft-mentioned 
wicked rabble with more thoroughness and zeal^ and likewise in general, when need 
rsqntrsa, elsewhere hi Onr other hereditary dominions : We do therefore, by virtne 
of fhis» herewith renew once more the above-mentioned edicts heretofore published 
by Onr father, and in this case by Us, and earnestly enjoin and charge you Our 
ateesaid [subjects], all and every one with no single exception, under pain of Our 
severest pnnishment : That yon henosforth observe the af orssaid salutary dsaree s 
with greater strictness and attention than hitherto ; That at ottoe witlMiit d«lay« 
after the publication of this edict, every year at divers seasons, even everj* day 
whenever occasion offers, you shall diligently i>eek, and cause inquiry and search 
to be made by means of the beadles, bailiflh, jostiees, governors and the like for the 
imknown alien race, including such as call themselves HeussUng [? cottagers], and 
were neither born among us nor in former years ever became allied through duties 
and service [rendered], and pay moreover neither tax nor impost, and likewise 
for the prevalent roving ' bonnets,' strange outlandish beggars, Tartars and 
Gypsies, and, where one or more of them bo found, he or tliey ?hall be ordered to 
withdraw from Our territories immediately and before daybreak under pain of 
corporal punishment, and in case thb happen not in the specified time, or some 
of them should chance to be abusive or otherwise behave improperly, you shall 
immediately take him or them into closo custody, and acquaint us forthwith 
that you have carried out the proper treatment for such delinquents: Should it 
happen that the eewattta appointed as well by Us as the depntiee, or even Our 
oflicials and justices themselves, should appear remiss or liable to sospioiQn hersin* 
or should they [?] consort with and connive at fuch fellows, in that case every 
governor shall impose on the negligent servant a tiue or imprisonment according to 
the ctreumstanoes ; but with regard to the officials and justices, who in such easee 
have rendered then)!-) Ives liable to punishment, OUT appointed attorney -general is 
herewith commanded and empowered to fine them according to their deserts. But 
should an honourable campaign begin or terminate, and meanwhile a genuine soldier 
on his outward or rstum journey vint our dominions, and present satislisctory 
evidence of his condition, in that case We can graciously permit him to be volun* 
tarily given, at his own modest request, food and di iiik or money to help him on 
his way acconling to each man's means ; he must, however, be content and aatistied 
with whatever has been voluntarily bestowed on him ; moreover he must not stay 
more than one night in any parish, nor travel deviously but directly and witiiout 
delay from one parish to another, or if he infringe the aforesaid decrees a second 
time he shall be dealt with, according to his conduct. This will prove to the 
advantage of eadi of Onr subjeet^ and exoept in oasss of extreme need, let Onr 
earnest bidding, purpose and will be done in this particular. And towards you 
Our subjects We are graciously disposed with good affection. In witness whereof 
we have ordered this mandate to be stamped with Our Brunswick privy seal, and 
to be issued from our fertrees of Wolffanbattel, August 18, 1697. • • • 

Hm Austrian mandate — the sixteenth clause of an enactment dated * V'iennUi 
the ISth day of the montii of September 1710'— is nmilarly a type of the deersee 
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ionied against the Gypsies in the Archduchies of Austria (Lower end Vpptt Bmi) 
ud SilMift ia ilw jmn 1618» 1618^ 1688» 166a» 1686^ 1«88» 1680^ 169S, 1708, 
1706; 1706» 1716^ 1790^ 1721, and 17M; eta 

/ ©etleu uiuje^inbert bfr fo oerfdjitenfu emanirttu 
Sanb'^urjilic^en Geueralirn / uub bariniteit oor^rfc^enen fc^arfen SBefhraffung i 
bad fc^dbUf^e 3iggcintr»®ef{nbt glcic^vo^Ien foftm in fern Sanb ^tn unb l)tt 
fireifft / bit atme Untrrt^nmn mit Qefto^ung €fai0m unb Uvxntn npttf^t 
uub alien 9lliit|wt(Ieii berftM ; tttibcn ffimit tHU unb {cbc 2ftU{(^c £aiibi« 
aRiUOIibm forberifl aBer tie ^anb*®fri(^t6*^erren Beraeglit^ erma^ntt / ba^ fie 
Ottff bergleic^en Sanb-iserberblicbed 3id9<iner aud) anbmd im Sanb ^fntm6* 
vaginnbed «&errnIoff8 ®<flnb( / a(fl (sdjftgen / ^Ibbfrfer / @d)df If r i nni> bfrgteic^tn i 
tin wacbtfaiiuS *2luvj ^altfii / \tibtn feinen Untfrfcblciff geben / fonlifrn mit 
3wn»«^;un9 i^rer Untert^annm / unb ju bem 2anb*®mc^t ge^6riijen SD^aimfdiafft / 
bcrentivegen bie «&(mn ^anb'Obcr^Commissarii, eined jeben 93iectU / aid an 
mlSft BcnitI bit Intimation ngaugrn / fc^rifftlid^en )u 6c(angen fe^nbf in Serl^ffl 
brinfl«t/in Jtraffk pbangefu^rtcc Sanbf'SftrfUii^n Generalien biffatctn # unb 
bie fsnitifenbc 4^enf<^afftcn unb 2attb«0ec^ler i fbfberifl aBrv bie icnig^ i weld^e 
blfen Men ©efinbl Unterf^Teif geflatten / ju Sr^irtget SBeftraffinig alfogUtc^ 
benen Sd6ti(^en «&men 93rrorbneten ^lal^m^afft mac^en fotfen / bamit fel&ige bcQ 
^d^eter Instanz nIbCT bcrgleii^en faumbfeeli^ 2aiib«9(rid)tct bae Sdendt^tgte 
borfcdsen fdnncn. 

TRAKSumoir. 

(Ws, N. and N., commuiAiunera of the noble estate of the Arch-Duchy of Austria 
. . . ete.. Mud to all and eaeh . . . vto. our reapaetivo Sacrloe, Oraatinga and Good 

Will, and herewith give them to understand : etc. . . •] 

IGthly : Inasmuch as mischievous hordes of Gypsies, undeterred by various 
general deoreee ieaued by the reigning prince, and the stringent punishment therein 
provided, still continue to wander up and down the oonntry and blackmail onr poor 
subjects with threats, and %vith burning and firing, and commit every kind of villainy: 
Each and all worthy local magistrates, but especially the County Court ushers, 
ara barawttli aamaattj axhortod to heap a watohfol aye on such *land-hnrtlnl* 
kordaa of Oypaiea and ofehar nasterleas men teamping the country— as catchpoles, 
flayers, coopers and suchlike — to giv«> them no shelter, but with the aid of their 
[?our] subjecta and the troops attached to the County Court (which aid must 
ba damaaded la writing from tiia prorindal Lord High Comniasionari of eaah 
indlridual district — to wit, those which hava already been apprized) : to arrest and 
prosecute [them] by virtue of tlic above-mpntioned princely general decree. More- 
over the refractory authorities and County Courts, but especially those which 
harbonr thaaa vagabonda, ahall ba immadiately referred by nana to tha honoaraUa 
Lords Commissioners for punishment, so that necesaaiy maaaoraa OBB ba taken 111 
a higher court against such negligent County Courts. 

D. B. Yatu. 



45 

A GTFBT'a Obatc 

*Here lies Merrily Joolea 
A beauty l)riL;ht 
That left Isaac Joules 
Her heart's delight 
18«7.' 

^Hiia ia the epiu^tli of a Gypsy-queen down in Yatton, Somciaet. laaao Joolea 
was tha aon <rf a Wiltahira liuinar and » ik«n»>Biaaon by trade. After a dispute 
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about pro{K»rty he forsook his own people and his father's house for Morella 
Cooper, whom be married, much against the wish of his family, henceforward 
leading a Gypsy's Ufa for bar aalM. Now the * King of the Gypsies,' as be was 
ealM, vests with his Merrily in the old West-Country dnirchjaid ; while aoma of 
Merrily's tribe are still to be found in their pennanant camp in an old stone- 
quarry under Bleadon Hill.' 

'A full-blooded Egyptian she was,' says her grandson, 'and out-o'-the-way 
beratifull' 

Tall, dark, and handsome are the Joules race, with coal-black hair. Rrer since 
Merrily's diiy thoir dead are carried to Yatton for burial, and in the summer that 
followed the death of old Jane Joules, at the age of ninety -one, one of the women 
of the tribe came up and painted all the stones red, white, and blue I A mason 
met some of tiiem down in Kingatmi Beymom and ashed : * Who pdated tiiej 
stones up to TattOD churchyard Y' *I didl' answeied one of the Gypsiea. 
* What made 'ee paint 'em in such wunnerful queer colours then?' 'Well, we 
had the paint by us, and thought it would save buying any more ! ' The weather 
haa dnoe Unud down the paint on the headstones, but it could never be got off 
againt 

Yatton Church dates back to 1084, possibly earlier, when Brithelm, the first 
ricar, held it for Bishop Giso, to whom William the Conqueror had given Yatton 
Manor, once in possesion of John the Dane. We read in the church registers 
of *a new lood-loft put up with aeventy images' in 14ftfi,and in 16S4of thn 
'Chnrchyard Cross erected.' Later on it is recorded that the inhaWtantn 
petitioned for a chapel that stood in this churchyard, *to make a sluice against 
the rage of the Sea,' to whose high tides <lrift-marks of sand and sea-shells still 
bear evidence ; and in the same year the church sold a silver cross for making the 
sluice. Shortly after we read of a subscription being raised *in preparation for 
defence against the Spanish Armada.' Then we (otue to 'Bells made a peal of 
eight,' 1824, and finally to ' Court de Wyke tithe-l.;irn l.urnt -lown, 1898.' The 
white stone effigies of Evelina de Wyke and her husband Sir filbert de Qyene lie 
in stately honour within the north transept. 

Outride the dranh walls, in the Umg grass waved by the winds from the sea» 
deepa the Oypej-queen by tiie ode of hw hetttVn delight ! 

Alice £. Gillihoioji. 
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OrpflT CkwnRT 

The following recipe for cooking fresh-water fish was a<ldressed by Mr. John 
Titterton, of Ely, sou of a rjuondam governor of Peterborough Gaol, to ' Autolycus,' 
and printed in the Hunts County News on a date which I have not recorded. 
Mr. Titterton fimnd a young Gjrpsy, Jesse by name, fishing in winter through the 
ioe^ and kamedfrom his wife Zatra how she cocked his catch : — 

* I want you to show me how you cook roach, if you don't mind.' 'That I will ; 
I was just going to begin. Yuu will think the Rouiani ways rough, perhaps.' 
Drawing a bag towards her, she took out three small tin boxes, some paper, a 
skewer, a knife, and small wire gridiron. Taking some flaring atieka off the in, 
she replenished the glowing embers with a few pieoee of touchwood, evidently 
taken from the inside of a decayed willow. Then the mysterious bag yielded two 
plates of enamel ware, which were reared up against the ein1>ers to warm ; then 
the gridiron was put on, and a roach, taken from about a dozen at hand, put on just 
aa it was. After it bad hissed and sputtered a irtiile, th« fish was adrcdtly tamed 
over with the skewer, and the other side roasted. 



* SeeMorwood,Oiir(N]B«lMflnCi<y, Tenl, and Van, London, Ibiio, pp. 77 and 170. 
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Tbe roach was now transferred to a pieee of paper, the head seized in her fingw 
and thuinl). given a dexterous twist, separating it from the body, and pulled up, 
bringiny with it the entire inside hard and clean. Next the point of the knife was 
deftly run down the bock, aod the scales came away in two plates and [were] 
Umnrn aside with the paper, a little clean piece being nibetttuted. A litde floor 
from one of the boxes was dredged on, and a tiny piece of batter dropped inside the 
fish, the whole beinji; returned to the grid until just brown on both sides. T should 
have said a trifle of pepper and salt from another box had been added. ' By 
JoT^'I said, 'yon are dever, though.' An arch look, and the pretty teeth came 
into play a^in, when die add, *I>o taste it» sir,' and a loaf and another shnt knife 
came out of the bag. A slice was cut in a jiflfy, and the fish laid on top. *My 
hands are rjuite clean,* said she, as she handed it to me. 'What do you think of 
it, sir,' was the inqaixy. * Why, it 's ripping good. I say, you know you 're a 
Tahtable wifo.* * Ah I ah 1 so die is, sir, so Ae is ; can do almost anything with 
her hands ' [said her husband]. O. M. Imlaoh. 

47 

OTpaus nr TuBntsrAir 

At Andijan * two gypsy women (Liuli) came in to look at us : they sang 
songs for me, pieeented flowers, and Med tiieir best to get smne money from me. 

Gyi)3iea — who are not uncommon in these countries — look very much like the 

Kirghiz, but are easily distinpnished from them, beinp much handsomer and 
having more regular features.' — £ugene Schuyler, Turkt$tanf vol. ii. p. 41, New 
York, 1876. Geo. F. Black. 
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LlAMCB OF POITOTJ 

Tallemant des Keaux died on 10th November 1G92, at Piiris. He was in 
his lifetime ' du moade et de tous les mondes, ici et la tres estime et vante.' The 
mannseript of his fltitorMltM lemdned unprinted for more than a esntmy, and 
probably for more than a centory and a hal^ linr they may have been written 
decades before his death, and they certainly were not puldished till ISftS. Tliey 
contain the following account of a Gypsy danseute : — 

* Liance eat la Freeioia de France. Apres la belle ^gyptienne de Cervantes, je 
ne pense pas qn'on en dt tq nne pins aimable. Bile ^t de Fmtenay-le-Gomte, 
en has Poitou ; c'est une grande personne, qui n'est ni trop grasse ni trop maigre, 
qui a le visafre beau et I'esprit %Tf : elle danse adiuinibicment. Si elle ne se bar- 
bouilloit point elle seroit claire-bnme. Au reste, quoiqu'elle mene une vie 
libertine'— that is, free and Toring— ' personne ne Ini a jamais tuuch^ le bout du 
ddgt Bile fiit k Saint-Hanr avee sa tnnpe^ oh U le Prince ^t aveo tons ses 
lutins de petits mdtres ; ils n'y firent rien. Bensserade la renoontra une fois die/ 
Miulame la Princesse, la mhro ; il pensa la traiter en Boh^-mienne, et lui toucha a 
un genou. Elle lui donna un grand coup de poing, et tixa en mdme tempo ime 
demi-4p^e qn'elle vnSA toi^oaia 4 la csintoie. "81 toos n'itiei pas otens, lui 
dtt-dle, je Toos poignardevds."— *' Je sds done Uen aise, Ini dit-il, que nous y 
soyons." 

'Madame la Princesse, la jeune, fit ce qu'elle put pour la retenir, et lui faisoit 
d'assez belles offres. II n'y eut pas moyen. Elle dit pour ses raisons, " Sans ma 
dans8monp^re,mainteeetniesllpteesmonnoientdefidiii. Pour moi, je qoitterois 
▼olontiem cette Tie>lh." 

*La Reine s'avisa de la faire mettre en une religion. Elle pensa faire enrager 
tout le monde, car elle ae mettoit it, daoser d^ qu'on parloit d'oraison. La Boqae, 
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capitaine des gardes de M. le Prince, devint furieuseraent amoureux d'elle ; il la 
fit peindre par Beaubran. Gombauld lit ce (quatrain penilant qa'oa travaiUoit 
a son portrait : — 

** Une beauU dob oommime • 

Vcut un peintre non commim, 
II n'a]»p;irtient qn'a Beaubran 
De peiudre la belle brune." 

Hi lui doBiiirent k diner. Us disent qu'ils n'ont jamais m ptnouob manger si 
proprement, ni fairc totUe chose de meilleaie gr&ce, ni plus h propis. L;i veille 
qu'elle partit, La lioque lui donna k soaper ; elle etoit en berg^re et lui en berger. 
Eafin on la maria Ik ua dw mienz fidte de k tfoupe. Ce fiM|uin a'amuaa avec 
qmliiaw antraa k voler par let gtandM cheroint, et ftit amenA piieoniiier k I'Abtiaje^ 
an tuabwixg Saint-Germain. Elle solicita de toate ea force, et de telle fa9on que 
le Roi envoya qu^rir le bailli, qui lui fit voir les charges. Le Roi dit a Liance et 
k aes coiupagnes, *' Voa maris ont bien la mine d'etre rou^s." Us le furent, et la 
pauTie Uanoe depuis ce tempe^Ii a toi:joim port4 le deoil et p(Mnt dau^' 
^QTve Uanoe I J. H. Toxall. 
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IvoiA AJKD ram OiTsiia 

The Indian 'Ojpaies' have^ ao fiff aa I know, very little to do with Bomaai, 

althongh some of them have picked up woida which are doeely connected \nth it 

(e.g. mdnro, 'wheat ') : but I tliink these are only borrowed terms. Most of these 
'Gypsies' are Dravidians from the South of India, but a few of them {e.g. the 
Labanas who are dealt with in the Bbil volume of the Linguittic Survey 0/ India ^) 
maj hare PUioa blood in their veina. 

I think that a former suggestion by Professor Pischel is undoubtedly ri^t, 
viz. that the linguistic home of the Romans is to be found in North-Western 
India, mostly beyond the frontier — in Kashmir, Gilgit, and Chitral. There are 
poms there who are not low-caste and are professional singers, and this name may 
be the origin of Momami. But the lingidstic eTBdenee^ in mj opiakm, ia con> 
elusive. These people of the Nortb-Weetern frontier speak a group of Umguagea 
which I call PiAnra,^ and the resemblances to Romani are quite convincing. For 
instance, a lai^e number of the American Gji^j words in Professor Prince's 
Toaabalary* can be equated with Shmi, the language of Gilgit 

The Pilieaa l ep r e ee nt an Aryan tribe which entered India from the Pkmir 
country in the North over the Hindu Kush. In the inhospitable region where 
they are still spoken, their lanpuages have been preserved in a remarkable 
manner, but as they entered the plains of the Panjab their speech became partially 
mixed with tboee of the other Aryan trihca who entered India from the Weet. 
Still the Pilacas have left traces even there which can be followed quite distinctly 
down the valley of the Indus into Sindh, across the North of Gujenxt into the 
Bhil coiintry, where the traces are very strong, and ou into the Vindhya Hills, 
where they have affected the local dialects of MarathL G. A. Griersok. 



> LintguSatieSmvev^IwUa, voL is. part UL Cakmtta, 1907. 

Hrierson, The PiMai Languages of Xorth- Western India. London, pabUabed 
by the Royal Asiatic Society, 22 Albemarle Street, W., 1906. 

* J. Dyneley Prince, ' The EngUsh-Rommany Jargon of the American Roada,' in 
the Jaunui ^th* Anurieim OrkHkU Soekt^, voL uviiL 1907, pp^ 271-30ff. 
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G. = Gypsy. Gb. = Gypsies. 



Accent, Welsh Romani, lifi. 

Account of the Oh. of India, 1886, Mac- 

Ritchie'^8, (ref.) lA {ft.note). 
AMo, a 'stopper' of a bottle, 286. 
Acrobats, Gs. as, 204. 
Acta comparationis lilterarum univer- 

aarum, edited by Profossors Meltzl 

and Brassai, IM. 
Affairs of Egypt, 189S1906, by Henry 

Thomas Crofton, SI (note), ^^'iX -H-l 
Affection, G., for children, 190^ 32L 
Afghanistan, Gs. of, 2(XJ-1. 2aiL 
Agriculture, Gs.' aversion to, 322. 325, 

32fi ijt.note), 321 (ft.note); Gs. as 

labourers, 66^ 147i laS (ft.note); Gs.' 

physical incapacitv for, 
Ainzarba, Zott inhabitants of, UL 
Alexandre PanjHiti (with portrait), 97. 
Alios, a G. name, 03^ di. 
Aliases used by ' German Gs,' 
Alms bestowed on Gs., 304^ 30?! SOS^ 

310, 31L 

Altnncham, settlement of BoswellB near, 
33L 

Amalknk, a G. name, 63. 
America, North, Gs. in, 287. 
Ana.stase, P^re, his contributions on 

Mesopotamian Gs., 210. 
Andalusia, The Gs. of, by Walter M. 

Gallichan, 121.5. 
Andrea, Duke of Egypt, I06i lOL 30L 

308. 

Anglo • Scottish Romani, in the xvi 
century, 161-2; number of words in, 
SL 

Animate and inanimate objects, declen- 

sion of, 136-7. 
Antuiles Suevici, of Crusius, 1 10. 
Anthropological Xotes on SotUhem Persia, 

Major P. Molesworth Sykes', (rev.), 

181-2. 

Anthropological Survey , Proposed, (note), 
82. 

Arab thieves, speech of, 201 (fl.tiote). 
Arabia, Gs. of, 22, '2S6L 
Arabic loan-words in European G. dia- 
lects, 15^ 2L 
Aramaic origin of some G. words, 231. 
Argot, 78. 

Armenia, Topography oj Greater and 
Lesser, O. N. Sargisyan's, (ref.) 239. 

Armenian G. dialect, 19^ 34-60 ; folk- 
tale in, 51 -HQ ; separate origin of, 38. 

Armenian loan-words, 10, 2lJL 

Armorial bearings of G. lord, IKL 

VOL. L — NO. V. 



Arruotatori, The, 2L. 
Arthur, a G. family, at Pitsea, 367-8. 
Artistic talent of Gs., 123. 
ArtUtrd, 'field-mouse,' (note), 283. 
Artists who depicted Gs. , 23 4. 
Aryan origin of Q9., VL 
Asarlus, etymology of, (note), 9SL 
AscoLi, Professor Graziadio Isaia, death 

of, 3, 88; Romani address to, 88; 

his Zigeunerisches, 8, 8S, 163. 
Ashak, Kurd name for Gs., 202. 
Asiatic Gs., dialects of, 18-21. 197-9. 

206. 230t 385-6. 
Asylum and Industrial School for Gs., 

335. 

Athingani, The, 5, IjL 

Atlantis, Steur's theory regarding, fi. 

Auckland, Northumberland, tinkler boy 

buried at, 1809, 32. 
Aurari, The, 224. 
Austria, reform of Gs. in, 321-6. 
AvENTiKDS, his allusion to G. licence, 

30.3. 

Avila, Hungarian Gs. at, 125. 

Axon, Dr. W. E. A., A Gypsy Trad 

from the Seventeenth Century, 6S 72 ; 

The English Gs. in ISIS, (re/.), 18^5; 

his English translation of Sampson's 

• Master Thief,' (ref.) 3fi3. 

Bacon, Roger, 3fi3. 
BaCAri, a G. name, 113, 110- 
Bagpipe played by Gs., 2(M. 
Baiu;ow [Baillie], a G. name, ISSL 
Baird's society for G. reform, 334. 
Baker's Daughter legend, (note), QQ. 
Balkan Peninsula, number of Gs. in. 
19S. 

Banishment, proclamations of, 320, 323. 

Bipo, a G. name, 130, 123L 

Baptism of G. children, in Bosnia, liS ; 

in Prussia, 133, 333-4. 371. 
Baitlst or Baptista, a G. name, 32, 162. 
Barbaro, Josafa, his Travels to Tana, 31. 
Barley Dumpling, a Welsh G. folk-tale, 

col. by M. E. Lyster, 318. 
Bdro hokhano, instances of, at Leicester, 

346 ; at Rhyl, 3M; in Scotland, 1643. 

30, 

Barra hantle, ' well-to-do people,' glfi, 
Basket- making, a G. trade, 221, 243. 

244, 322. 

Bataillard, Paul, his articles in 
J.G.L.S., Old Series, (quot.) 308, 
31112; (ref.) 106. 102 (Ano^e), 302 

20 
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(Jl.nole) ; his collection of G. literature, 

69. 3a9 ; death of, 2 ; his theory of G. 

origin, 13^ 11. 
Baths for^. at Stubn, ISL 
HatS, a G. name, Li3^ 
Bkames, John, his ComparcUive Orarti' 

mar of the Modern Aryan Languages 

of India, 8-9, 16. 17. Ifl. 
Bear-leadiug, a G. occupation, '2()((1, 

•JOt. '221, 329. 364. See aUo Uraari. 
Beauty of Gn. , 21)7. 
Bkioe, Bernard, a G. name, 1£2. 
Deitriige zur chineai^chen Orammalik, 

Georg von der Gabelentz', (quot. ) 

Beitrage zur KeiUnxM der Zigeuntr-Mun- 
darten, Miklosich's, (ref.) ID {J^.nole), 
11, 12. 19, ir)7. l£3u 

Beluchistan, Gs. of, 2QQ. 

Benevolent Societies for Gs., 3.12. 

Benn, Betty, a Wapping G., 361* 

Berjb, Ethnographic Heview of (he 
Caucamu, 23^ 

Berne, international conference at, 3a3. 

Berta, a G. name, Li3. 

Bessarabia, G. settlement in, 33Q. 

Bi, a G. name, \^ 

Birth of a Legend, The, (note), IM^ 

Births, G. custom at, 129. 

Black, George ¥.,An Early Reference to 
Q». in Europe, (note), 2Sii; Grtlni, 
•mare,' (note), 2»4 ; Qa. in North 
America before 1805, (note). 281 ; Os. 
in Turkentan, (note), 322 ; O. Costume 
circa 1550, (note), 287-8; Hokkano 
Bdro in Scotland in 1645, (note), 9Q ; 
ShfeUrs, (note), 82. 

Bl(ick Lady, The, a Welsh G. folk-tale, 
26-30. 

Black Patch, Handsworth, colony of 

Gs. at, 369^ 310. 
Blackpool, foreign Ga. at, 111^ 380; 

fortune-telling Gs. at, 362.. 
Blood, ordeal by flow of, 3IiL 
Bloomfikld, Lady, Reminiice^nce^, (ref.) 

ML 

Blytii(«), Family of, 224x 

Blythk, Charles Faa, G. King at 

Yetholm, 362, .%G, 371. 
Blythk, David, 3G2. 
Blythe, Esther Faa, 335^ 382^ 32fi. 
Blythe, William, 362. 
Bohemians, synonym for Gs., 209 

(ft. note). 
Bologna, Duke Andrea at, IDfi. 
Bonnier, Charles, Lu Romanichela d ta 

Chambre, 270-2. 
BouADo, Gottshalt, a G. name, 3I& 
BoKDE, Dr. Andrew, biography of, 

lfi0.1 ; The Fyritt Boke of the Intro- 
duction of Knotdtdge, 157-8. 
Borde'a Egipt Speche, by Henry Thomas 

Crofton, 157-68. 
BoEROW, George, Lavengro, (ref.) 1; 

♦Shelta' not known to. 74. 81 ; 

Romano Lavo-lil, (ref.) 81, 95. 

232(fl.w>te); The Romany Rye, (ref.) 

L 159j WUd Wales, (ref.) 3(j3_; The 

Zincali, (quot.) 93-9. 302. 327 ; (ref.) 

& 95, 125, 333, 336-7. 3fifi [ft.noU), 



352 ifl.note) ; his translation of St. 

Luke's gospel, 333. See alto under 

Dutt, Knapp, and M'Cormick. 
Bofiii, The, description of, 234 6. 239. 

240-5; dialect of, 198^ 229. 254. 

23L 239, 2iiiiZ 
Bosnian Gs.. The, in the Division of 

Vlasenica, 146^2. 
BosviL, Riley, .•^40. 

BosviLK, Ciiarles, a Yorkshire King of 

the Gs , m 
BoswELL, Family of, 331. 374. 
BoswELL, Albert. 3liiL 
BoswBLL, Algar, a convert, 342> 
BoswKLL, Amos, arrest of, 365. 
BoswELL, Annie, daughter of Betsy, jiUfi. 
BoswELL, • Queen ' Betsy, death of, Slifi. 
BoswEia., Fanny, 365. 
Bos WELL, Mary, fortune-teller, 3M. 
Bos WELL, Ned, 3ii2. 

BoswELL, Siari. alias *G. Sarah,' 359, 

26Q : death of. 368. 
BoswELL, Simpronius Bohemia (' Booy '), 

315. 

BoswELL. Sylvester ('Wester'), 159. 

341. 342. 
Bowls made by Gs. , 203. 
BowMA [Bunyan], a G. name, 22. 
Braziers, Gs. as, i^IL 
Bkiuiit, Richard, 6. 
Britannia, a G. name. 63j 64. 
British G. Crimea, (note), 3. 
Broadwood, Lucy, EnglishO. Musicians, 

(note), 28L 
Brockoaus, ILj Ifi, 
Bronze-workers, 75. 
Brown, Lizzie, fight of. .^5. 
Browne, a G. name, 361. 
Bryant, Jacob, fi; Vocabulary of the 

Zingara, (ref.) 28ifi. 
BucHAN, John, Scholar Os., (ref.) 3fi!i 
Bull [6«/], as a G. name, 3iiL 
Bunyan, John, ancestry of, 74. 
Burial, G., 121L 

Burne, C. S., comment on story of Nan 

Gordon, 2LI (ft.note). 
Burning property of d'ead, 358. 
Burton, Sir Richard Francis, death of, 

2; his theory of G. origin, L4; The 

Jew, the Oypsy and El hlam, (ref.) 

362. 

Burton, Mrs., a G. name, IflL 

Bury St. Edmunds, G. executed at, 

1664, 33. 
But kura dvel t^mi cdi (song), 121. 

Calderari, The, 77, 78, 
Callender Riggs, 366. 
Callot, Jacques, 303, 372. 
Canaan, 242. 
Cant words, list of, 3M. 
Captains, G., lOL 1119. 
Caraques, 01. 

Caravan, The, a magazine, 342. 
Caraixtnning, Whole Art of, Bertram 

Smith's, (rev.), 8.'»-fi- 
CJard of identity for vagabonds, 356. 
Carlo.«i III., of Spain, his enactments for 

G. reform, 
Carmek, IBS. 
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CasdamI, Borrow'B, 337. 

Case endings, in Armenian G. dialect, 

39-40 ; in Boi^ dialect, ; in German 

G. dialect, 135-6 ; use of Instrumental, 

(note), <m. 
Cassilxis, Countess of, (ref.) 370. 
Caucasus, Gs. of the, '2<tS. 
Cave-dwellings of the Gitanos, 
Celtic liards, their secret language, 

74, TIL 

Census of Gs. in Austria, 32ii&; in 

Hungary (1893), ML 
ChoU, meaning of, Ifi (ft.nott). 
Chalky, a G. nickname, (i^ 
Changars, Gs. said to be, 5j 11. 
' Cbange-riiigiug ' by Gs. , early instance 

of, 312. 6'<c alao Glad'herin. 
Character of (Ss., apologies for the, 

344 -fi ; Sir Walter Scott on the, 22;L 
CiLAKLKs, Samuel, his references to Gs., 

33. 

Chavri, 'chicken,' derivation of, lit 

(/l.noie). 
Cheaie», ' tri polls,' 213. 
Cheshire, ' Gomiaui ' Gs. in, 38L 
Chester, Gs. at, 1562, 3L 
CiiicHARoxA, Borrow's, .S37. 
Child-bearing, G. custum observed at, 

129- 

Child-stealing by Gs., 320, 313. 
Children's Bill, The, 
Chinganeh. Stt Tsiganes. 
Chingiane. Set f'ingiane. 
Christ-Legend, Mdr^nfjro's Cui, (note), 
HQ. 

Christening of G. children, 333. 

Chronicon MirahUe, 32. 

Church of Les Saintes Maries (Buuches- 

du- Rhone), G. pilgrimage to, 92-5, 

224, 306. 

Cigoni, The, 224, 220. Sf t aim Gurbeti. 
Cigdns. See. Tsiganes. 
Cigawnar. Stt Tsiganes. 
Cintjana, G. A. G. Rhodignio's, (rof.) 
Ilia. 

Cingari, The, S>:e. Tsiganes. 

C'ingiane, The, Turkish (Ja , IL IS^ 198^ 

20S^ 24<tj 211. 
City oftht Magyars, T. B. Smith's, (ref.) 

3iiL 

Civilisation, degenerates of, 2ilH. 
Clergy, benefit of, 313& 
Clothes-pegs, iiiL 

Coleman, E<lmnnd T. [pseud. J, reviews 
by, 84 5. 18r>. 

CoirOCCl, The Marquis A., Cli Zingari, 
(ref.) 322, 328, 3301 LOrigine den 
BohAmkn-*, (rev.), 83-4 ; Un lUuAlre 
TxigaiuAogue, (note), M.', review by, 
278-80. 

Colonies, G., in England, 331 ; at Fried- 
rich.sIohra, 337 S ; at llandsworth, 
3ii9 ; in Nassau, 3au ; in Poland, lilQ. 
See alfo Gypsyries. 

Colour, the favourite G., 23^ 148, 282. 

ComiiiQ of Love, Theo3ore VVatts- 
Dunton's, (ref.) 359, 31i2. 

Comparative Grammnr of the Modern 
Aryan Lauguagen of India, John 
Bcamos', S. 



Condition of the Gs. of past centuries, 9S. 
Constancy of Gs. to their own people, 
339. 

CossTA.vriNK, Count of Egypt, 309. 
Continental Gs., their visit to Britain, 

299. 

Continuance of Gs. in Central Europe, 

reason for, 103. 
Conversion of Cis., 33^ 
Cookery, 0., (note), 39fl. 
Cool Ruyl, as a G. name, 381. 
CooLi Buix, as a G. name, .tHl. 
Cooi'ER, Family of, 340. 
Cooi'KK, Matty, on house-dwelling, 
Coop>:&, Morella, 39H. 
Cooi'KR, Nelson, the boxer, 372. 
CorsKV, Daniel, G. words and phrases, 

184-5. 

Cora, Professor Guido, his lecture on 

Gs., 87, 283. 
Corfu, barony of the C'ingani, 106. 
Coria, in Andalusia, G. population of, 

12L:2. 

Cornwall, G. pilgrims in, 3fifi. 

CortelUri, The, TL 

CorycU't CrudifieA, (note), 288. 

Costume, (!., bibliography of, 25 (^1.- 
iio(e) ; description of, iu Bosnia, 146, 
148 ; in Flemish tapestry, 228 ; felony 
to imitate, 313 ; Gs. forbidden to wear, 
322; worn by: — Abram Wood, 25 
(ft. tiote) ; English G. women, 24-5, 282 ; 
G. King, 21 ; Polish Gentleman, 100; 
Siberian Gs. , 24 ; Vay vode in Cour- 
land, lilL 

Costume, Q.t circa 1550, (note), 287. 

CoM.ume, O., A word on, by J. H. 
Yoxall, 23.5. 

Counl't Daughter, The, a * German ' G. 
folktale, 113^ 114-20. 

Counts, G., 99, IfllL 

Courland, G. Vay vode in, KHM. 

Cox, David, Gs. depicted by, 23. 

Crabb, James, The Os.' Advocate, 
(quot.) .j39j (ref.) 81, 334, 347j his 
society for G. reform, 333. .•t34 o. 'Mil. 

Ckaoo, William A., (J. H'ordt, 1790, 
(note), liiL 

Crimea, G. settlement in, 330. 

Crimes, O., 391-3. See also Fortune- 
telling. 

Croatia, education of Gs. in, 68. 

Crofton, Henry Thomas, (ref.) 388; 
Borde'H E<jipt Sy/ccAe, 1.57.68 ? Duke- 
ripen ta Chorihen, 227-8 ; t'arly Annaltt 
of the Us. in Englaml, (ref.) 313 ; 
* Egypt* a» a European Place-Name, 
(note), 89; G. Life in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, (ref.) 32Q {/l.note), .331, 334 
{/t.Hote), Ml (ft.note) ; Supplementary 
AnnaUi of the Gs. in England before 
1700, 31-4. Sec also Smart. 

Cr(>.mw£LL, Thomas, his orders respect- 
ing Gs. , 31. 

Crusius, his Annnle* Suenci, USL 

Cudgels of india-rubber, 132. 

Cutlers, II. 

Dancing, a G. occupation, 124, 198 
(fl.note), 204, 209, 237, 238, 
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Danube, Lower, number of Gs. in the 

dUtrict of, IM. 
Dards, The, 

Darlington, Thomas, obituary of, 

Daughter, seventh, 92. 

Dcbrccziu, school for G. children at, 338. 

DKCO0KDEMANCHK, J. A., Qrammatrt de 

la Langue dt» TchingarUs ou Bohdmicna 

Nvmadea, 

Dbkker, Thomaa, Lanthame antl CandU- 
light, 32. 

Dkl Rio, Martin, Tractaiua de Magia 
98-9. 305. 

Des R^aux, Tallemant, HUtoritUes, 
quot, 300, 39n 4(H); 

Dialects, G., common origin of, 6^ 12iI3 ; 
kinship of, with Neo-Indian verna- 
culars, S ; Miklosich's arrangement of, 
11 ; Armenian, 19^ 'M-60 ; Asiatic, 6, 
18 21. 197 9. 2(k;, .HS.').6 ; Bofia, 215i32 ; 
European, H ; German, 133, l.'U-4r> ; 
Graeco-Turkish, 6, 7^ 13 ; Persian, 19, 
181-3 ; Servian. 21fl^ ; Syrian, Liii^Sr; 
VVeUh, 26j 149^ 258-9. 314. 

Dialect of the English 0«., Smart and 
Crofton's, (quot.) 9fi (/t.note); (rcf.) 
95 G. gSjj^ 367. 

Did.sbury, U. baptized and buried at, 
1579, 32. 

DiaeuM de bonne A vanlure. La, an etch- 
ing by Jean Baptiste Le Prince, 23-4. 

Dispulatio hvitorico juridica de Cigani» 
aive Zigeunis, Spengler's, 8^ 

Diwertation on the Ok., (Jrellmann's, 
(quot.) 103-4, 105. 303. 304; (ref.)SO, 
100. 22Q i/l.noU), 22li {Ji note), '^21, 
322 {/t.note). 

Distribution of the (*. race, 198-9. 

Dives, 'day,' gender of, 140 {/t.note), 
IBH (Jt.note). 

Doctors, horse-, («8. as, 204. 20fi. 

Doctors, quack-, Gs. as, IML 

Dogs for hunting hedgehogs, 133. 

Domestic servants, Gs. as, .^41)- 

Domestic slavery for vagrants, 32^ 
(ft.noU). 

Doms, The, 5^ 10^ "231 {/t.note). 

DoNEA, Anteane, a G. name, lfi2. 

Dorchester, Gs. tried at, 1559, 3L. 

Douglas, Mattha, a Kirk Yetholm G., 
312. 

Dxtkertpen la Chorihen, by Henry Thomas 

Crofton, 222JL 
Dumfries, ' (ierman ' Gs. at, 378 9. 380. 

3ii3. 

Dunblane, * German ' Gs. at, 374. 
DoNGKE, Rebetock, a G. name, 375. 
Durbars. Rumwell, a G. name, 388. 
DUTT, W. A., With the Ea»l Anglian 

Oa., (ref.) 360 ; Oeorge Borrow in 

East Anglia, (ref.) 360. 

Eagle-stones as charms, 60. 

Early Annals o/ the Gs. in England, 

Crofton's, m 
Earwater, J. P., on Rumwell Durbaro, 

(ref.) 388. 

Echoes, Donald MacAlister's, (rev.), 
R4.fi- 



Ediots against Gs., 302^ 304^ 306^ 321-2. 

^24, 3S9. 

Edinburgh, • German ' Gs. at, 374-5. 

Education, of (;. children, 190.295.321-2. 
334. .S40 I, 389-90 ; of (is. in Austria, 
326 ; of (is. in Croatia, fig ; of Gs. in 
Germany, 

£/ta P'rdl, * The Seven Brothers ' (song), 
145. 

Eggelino, Prof., on (i. origin, (ref.) Ifi. 

Egypcions. See Egyptians. 

Egypt, Arab (is. from, 200. 

'Egypt' as a European Place- Name, 

(note), 8SL 
Egypt, Gs. of, 2111 

Egypt, Little, 10810; Andrea, Duke 
of. 106i iiiL 30L 3US ; Onstentine, 
Count of, 309 ; Emaus, Lord of. 201 ; 
John, (2ount of, 110; King of. 300. 
303 ; people of, 308 ; Panuol, Lord~o7, 
110; Thomas, Earl of, .^)6.7. 

Egyptian Days, (note), 288. 

Egyptian origin of (is., £L 

Egyptians, synonym for Gs., 3Qft {/t.- 
note). 

* Eliot, George,' Impressions o/ Theo- 

phrastvLs Such, (quot.) .384. 
Ellenda, a G. name, 60, 62:5. 
Ellis, Original Letters, 31. 
Elsass-Lothringen, Gs. of, 127. 
EusoN, George, The Last o/ the Climbing 

Boys, (ref.) 364. 
Elv.hseeff, a., his acquaintance with 

Dr. Kounavine, 2 {Jl.note) ; death of, 3. 
Emancipation of (i. slaves, 329. 
Emaus, Lord of Egypt, 307. 
Emigration of Gs., unity of, 84^ 279 ; 

the westward, 127. 
Emma, a (i. name, 133. 
Encampment, power to prohibit, 295. 
Encyclopedia o/ Indo- Aryan Research, 

35. 

England, Gs. in, in the thirteenth 
century, 2!^A {/t.note). 

England, G. settlements in, 23L 

English (i. dialect, Miklosich's analysis 
of, in {/l.nott). See aluo Anglo-Scot- 
tish Romani. 

English O. Songs, Leiand, Palmer, and 
Tuckey's, (ref.) 9a. 

Entjlitth Gs., Leland's, (rcf.) 95. 

Enylish Gs. in IS IS, Dr. W. E. A. 
Axon's, (rev.), 183 5. 

English Ga., trial of, by semi-(i. jury, 
302. 

Ethnographic Review o/ the Caucasus, 

Berje's, 232. 
Ethnologisrhe Afitteilungen aus Ungam, 

(note), 91, 322 {/l.note), 324 {/t.note), 

32fi {^.nole), 32H1 {/t.noU). 
Etruscans, The, 76. 

£tudes sur Its Tschinyhianfs, Dr. A. G. 
Paspati's, (quot.) 243i (ref.) 6:8^ 20, 
210. 220 {ji.tio(e), 2^ (^.»u)<e), SS 
{/t.note), 230, 283. 

Etymologies, of Asarius, 95; of Chal, Ifi 
{/t.note) ; of Charri, 19 {/t.note) ; of 
Fon, 'from,' lOj of Ordni, 'mare,' 96^ 
284 ; of la^ia vcdlacai, 10 ; of Kangrt 
* church,' 21 ; of KoSto, 20^ Miklosich's, 
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H) II i/l.noU); of Mind, 2JLaQ {/I.- 
noff) ; of Prarcherdy and Pratcheely, 
• Flame,' 285^; oiSar, ' with,' fiSifi ; 
of Talleno, 'woollen,' flS; of TVir, 
•from,' 286-7; of Them, 'country,' 
ID. 

Europe, An early reference to 0$. in, 
(note), 28fi. 

Europe, Gs. in, 1^ 198^ 2SS ; Ob.' routes 
into, L IL 22. 

European (^dialects, common origin of, 
; unity of, lit 

FiUropean Gh., all of same stock, LL 

Evangelists, G., M± 

EvKREST, Miss, Syrian Romani Vocabu- 
lary, 20, 386-7. 

Execution of Gs. by Gs., SQL 

Exeter, Stanleys at, 32. 

Exodus, G., from India, 9. 

Extortions by vayvodes from Gs., KliL 

Eyes, G., 2flL 

Faa, Willie, King of the Gs., 370. 

Fair-ground, rented, 32(L 

Faihan, Sebastian, banishment of, 309. 

Fall or Faw, John, Lord and Earl of 
Little Egypt, 108. 

Families, prolific G., 320 {/i.nole). 

FarkaS, a G. name, 113* 

Famham, near Blandfonl, G. Asylum 
and Industrial School at, 33iL 

Farrar, Lord, gives evidence against a 
G.,3ai 

Fawk, Baptist, a G. name, 22. 

Femixe, Martyn, a G. name, 102. 

Fiedaa, * clothes-pegs,' fiO. 

Finok, Franz Nikolaus, Die Qrund- 
zilge de» Armenvich • Zigeuneriichen 
Spraclibaus, 34 60 ; Die Sprtiche der 
armeninchen Zigeuner (ref.), 34i 386 ; 
Die Stdlung des ArmeniKch-Zigenne- 
rischen im Kreise der verwandten Afun- 
darten (ref. ), 34 ; Lehrbttchdes Dialtkt$ 
der deut9chen Zigeuner (ref.), 128. 133, 
134. 135. 137^ 138. 

Flemish tapestry, representing fortune- 
telling, 228. 

Flower-sellers, Gs. as, 332. 

Flynt, Josiah, on tramp life, 35L 

Folk-lore, disseminated by Ga., 

Folk-Tales, G., method of telling, 116; 
Groome's, (ref.) 2, 362; Paspati's, fij 
(ft. note) : 

Armenian, ril-fiO. 

German, The CounCii Daughter, 1 14- 

Scottish Tinkler, Nan Gordon, 211- 
ML 

Welsh, / KMi Rdni, 2fii3fl ; / Rdi- 
kanl Mfira, 143^56; o OrinO ifilrS, 
258-70 : O Veml, 314.1S- 

Inci dents of : 
Animals, grateful. See Grateful 
animals. 

Apparition of murdered man, 31& 
Apples, three, 5IL 
Ball of thread as clue, 261^ 262, 
264. 

Balls of thread cause dawn and 
darkness, iiL 



Folk-Tales, G., incidents of — continued. 
Bird stolen, LJS. 

Bird-maidens. See Swan-maidens. 

Birds. See Swan, Eagle. 

Birds summoned by horn, 261,262. 

Birth-nmrk, recognition by, 215. 
Black Lady, 26. 

Blood from knife indicates guilt, 
31iL 

Boat, hero set adrift in, 217. 

Burning, punishment for child- 
murder, 29, 30. 

Cards, play^ by Devil and Black 
Lady, 2L 

Cards, played with mysterious 
stranger, 'JLiL 

Castle carried by giant, 122. 

Child found in water, 212. 

Child murdered, 29. 

Child of aged parents, 150. 

Child restored to life, 30. 

Childlessness, 212. 

Corpse, watching, &L 

Daughter, robber's, murdered, 
LLL 

Daughter stolen, 1 14. 

Daughters given as rewards, 58. 

Daughters, three, 55, 22fl» 

Devil, plays cards, 22. 

Devils, forty, cooking flesh, 5£L 

Dilemmas : cut off own or mas- 
t<.-r'8 head, 156. 

Doors, twenty-four, Ufi. 

Dragon {manu«-zaf 05), with three 
heads, 53 : appears to corpse- 
watcher, 52-3. 

Dumplings, 318. 

Eagle absent when birds assemble, , 
26L 

Feather blown into mouth, liil. 
Feather-dresses stolen from swans, 
265. 

Feathers removed before bathing, 

265. 

Finger broken by missing step of 

ladder, 269. 
Fire, supernatural, &L. 
Fires exchanged during sleep, 

5L 

Fish recovers keys, 156. 
Fish restored to water, 15L 
Fortj' devils cooking flesh, 55. 
Giant carries castle, 155. 
Giant sick, Ifi2. 
Girl, naked, 117. 
Grateful animals : flsh, I^ 
Green man, 259. 
Hoard given away in error, 316. 
Helpful animals. See Grateful 
animals. 

Horn summons people and birds, 

261.262. 263. 
Keys recovered by fish, 156. 
Knife, exchanged during sleep, 

fifi. 

Knife, indicates guilty man, 31S. 
Lady, Black, 26. 
Lady, stolen in ship, 154, 21 fi. 
Left shoulder, looking over, 318. 
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Folk-Tales, G., incidents of— continued. 
Marriage, Lord and tinker girl, 
214- 

Midnight, looking over left 

shoulder at, 31K 
Mountain to climb, ftt/t Tasks. 
Murtler of child, 29. 
Murder of robber's daughter, 111. 
Murder while passing singly 

through door, 5fi^ 
Murdered man appears, 318. 
Naked girl, UL 
Nu man s land, 259. 
Ordeals : 

blood from knife, .^IR- 
Prohibitions : 

to kiss for a year, 217. 

to look throush window, 2L 

to love robber's daughter, 
lift 

to touch, 151, 2fia. 
Punishments : 

burning, for child-murder, 29^ 

m 

Quarrel, robbers', caused by wine 

poured from tree, lliL 
Quarrel, robbers', under tree, .^17- 
Recognition : 

by birth-mark, 215. 

by handiwork, 212. 
Restoration to life, child's, 2SL 
Rewards : 

daughters as, fi& 

for kindness, Iflfi. 

for silence, 3lL 
Robber's daughter saves painter, 
llfi. 

Robbers' quarrel, 119^ 317. 
Selection of true brido, 22iL 
Ship, husband and wife stolen in, 
21!L 

Ship, lady stolen in, 1^ 

SicK giant, 152, 

Sisters, three, 'iflO-4- 

Sleep, knife and fires exchanged 

during, 56-7. 
Sleep, maiden kissed during, 5&. 
Sleeping in tree, 317. 
Sterility. Set Childlessness. 
Stolen daughter, 114. 
Swan-maidens fly over house, 270 ; 

remove feathers to bathe, '26ii. 
Tasks: 

to clean stable, 26fi. 

to fell trees, '267. 

to fetch egg from top of moun- 
tain, 2tiiL 

to find castle, 2SSL 

to find bird, 153. 

to identify daughter, 27iL 

to thatch barn, 2fi8. 
Thread, balls of, at> clue, 261^ 263^ 

Thread, balls of, to cause dawn 

and darkness, 5i. 
Three apples, 55. 
Three daueht^ rs, i)5, 22(L 
Three heaas, devil with, 52. 
Three sisters, 
Three sons, ilL 



Folk-Tales, G., incidents of — continued. 
Transformations : 

daughters into swans, 270. 

fingers into ladder, 269. 

horse into ship, 153. 

man into horse, l.'">0. 

shoe into boat, 2ii9. 

swan into lady, 26fi- 
Tree, door dropped from, on to 

robbers, 318. 
Tree, fugitives sleep in, 118, 317. 
Twelve directions of search, 118. 
Twenty-four doors, llfi. 
Window, prohibition to look 

through, IJL 
Year and a day, 217j 26(L 
Youngest brother successful, SSj 

Fon, ' from,' IQ. 

Fortune-telling, at Blackpool, 3fiS ; con- 
victions for, 368, 361, 362 ; depicted 
in Flemish tapestry, 228 ; at Dukin- 
field, 358 ; a G. trade, 70- 1. 124. 149. 
202, 225. ILL 

Franco, anti-vagabond legislation in, 
355. 

Franc«-Belgian frontier, Gs. on, 354. 
Franco-Swiss frontier, Gs. on, j^S. 
Frakz, Hugo, a G. name, 375. 
Freda's Fortune, G. M. Imlach's, (rev.), 

Freedom of the G., 297^ 299. 

Friend of the Ga., A^Vy Hans F. Hcl- 

molt, 193-7. 
Friends, The Society of, 334. 
Funeral sacrifice. iS'ee Burning property 

of dead. 

FuRMVAL, F. J., editor of Borde's Fyrsl 
Bote of the Introduction of Knowledge, 
15L 

Fyrsl Boke of the Introduction of Know- 
Udge, Dr. Andrew Borde's, editions of, 
157-8. 

Gabekentz, Georg von der, Beitrdge zur 
chinesischen OrammeUik, (quot. ) 34-5. 

Oajikano Rom, meaning of, 112^ 2-.S, 22L. 

Gaixiohan, Walter M., htheO. doomtd, 
(ouot.) .312; The 0$. of Andaluxia, 
1-21 -5 ; The StaU versus tht O., 35Qia. 

Gamblet, Cloak of G. King, 12. 

Gakzoni, Tummaso, La Piazza CTniivr- 
saie, 77. 

G.WTiAN, a G. name, 149. 

Gayangos, Pascual de, death of, 2. 

Gentv, a G. name, 367. 

Groffraphical Cotiyretm at Geneva, (note), 
2ii3. 

George Borrow in East Anrjlia, Dutt's, 

(ref.) 3M. 
Gkoiujina, a G. name, 62-4. 
German G. dialect, grammar of, 37, 

134-8 ; songs in, 1 44-5 ; specimens of, 

138-4.5. 

'German ' Gs. : in Gt. Britain, description 
of, 15i 18, 111-14. 118, 120-1. 37.VS4 ; 
diah^ct of, 1 12 ; folk-tale narrated by, 
114-20 ; love-song of, 121 ; in the 
Rhine Province, description of, 125:34; 
dialect of, LSI 45. 
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Oerman Ok. at BUickpool, Tfte, by John 
Sampson, 1 11-^1 ; (ref.) 'ili^{/t.note), 
331. 380. 

Qilxxat Smitu, Bernard, The Ok of tht 
Jihine Province, 190S-5, 12fi^; (ref.) 
321, Z2SL 

GlLUNOTON, Alice E., A 0.'« Qrai^e, 
(note), 39Iia ; O. HiddlrA, (note), Ififi ; 
The River runniiig by, ti(> r>. 

Oipsy AfelodieB, Hubert de Renter's, 
(rev.), SfL 

Oipay Smith, His L\fe and Work, by 
Himself, (quot.) 342^ 34ii (ref.) 320 
ijl.note), 333(y?.«o<e), ^{ft.note). 

GitaneriaB, The. See Gypsyrics. 

GitanoB, The. See A iidalxuia. The Os. of. 

Gitaooe not Gitanoa, 32fiil. 

Gjorcijbvi6, Dr. Tihomir R., Die 
Zigeuner im yiasenifaiir Bf:,irkt in 
Rosnten, 146 9 : Von <Un Zi<jeunem 
in Serbien, 219 27 ; (ref.) 329_i his 
work on (jb. of Servia, UiL 

Glad'herin, ' Ringing the Changes,' 171. 

Glasgow, 'German' Gs. at Vinegar Hill, 
375, .377-8. 

Oloimary of the MuUani Language, 
O'Brien'a, (ref.) 15. 

Gloucester Castle, Gs. confined in, 1559, 
3L 

Goeje, M. J. de, Contrifjutions to the 
History of the On., (ref.) 14 ; M&moires 
d'Histoire et de Oiographie Orientalca : 
No. 3, Mimoire sur Ua Migrations des 
Tsiganes a tracers I'Anie, (ref.) 14 
{ft.HOtf), 2L 2U5 ifi.note), 386i ^ • 
(rev.) 278-80 ; reviews by, S3-4, Ihl -J. 

Gold-woflhing, a (i. trade in Transyl- 
vania, 104^ 322, 32iL 

Gospel Wagon Mission for Gs., 242. 

OdrScM, a G. name, 123. 

Government of Gs. by Counts, 92.; by 
RegenU, UXL 

Grieco-Turkish G. dialect, 6^ L 12. 

Orammaire de la Langue des Tckinganis 
ou Boh^mierui Somouies, J. A. Decourde- 
manche's, .3'.K). 

Granada, Gitanos in, 12^ 

GrAni, * mare' (note), 98, SSi* 

Grasta Nryn, as a G. name, 162. 

Gray, Family of, L8fi. 

(iKAY, Hnnin, 365. 

Greek Komani. See GrteCo-Turkish G. 
dialect. 

Greeks, synonym for Gs., 3D9 (ft.note). 
Grkixmann, H. M. G., Dissertation on 

the Os., (quot.) 103-4. 105. 303. 304 ; 

(ref.) 80i 10(L 22Q {ft. note), 22fl (jt.- 

noU), 321, 322 {Ji.note) : his theory of 

G. origin, 5 {fl.note], SS. 
Griddlers, or Tinkers, 80. 
Orierson, G. a.. The Languages 

of India, (quot.) India and (he 

C!i., (note), 400 ; his theory of G. 

origin, 16i 83- 
GuiKFiTH, R. W. 8., on the Gs. of the 

New Forest, (ref.) 359. 
Grimsby, ' German ' Gs. at, 3S4. 
Grinders. See Tools, Scottish-Tinklers'. 
Groomk, Francis Hindes, his answer to 

Rev. T. W. Norwood's letter, (ref.) 



388 ; his article on Gs. in Chambers's 

Encyclopedia, (ref.) Ifi; his article 

in Ordnance Oazetteer of Scotland, 

(quoted), 335 ; his attachment to G. 

We, ii death of, 2j O. Folk-Tales, 

(ref.) 2. 17, 202 (A note), 269, 362; 

In O. Tents, (quot.) 343-4; (ref.) 184^ 

345, 347. 359 ; KriegspieJ, (ref.) .160; 

luirdMor O., (note), 2Ji4 ; (ref.) 207. 

Ml ; his note on Ann Lee, 2fi2 ; remi* 

niscences of, 258-9. 314. 
Grosvkkor, Lady Arthur, The Rev. 

T. W. Norwood, (note), 388. 
Orvndzilge des Armenisch-Zigeunerischen 

Syrachbaus, Die, by Franz Nikolaus 

Finck, .34.80. 
Guadalquiver, 121. 
GCdr, a G. name, 133^ 138^ UL 
Gurbeti, The, 148-9. 
Ouy iVannering, Scott's, (quot.) 295. 
Os. oj Andalxuna, The, by Walter M. 

Gallichan, 121 •■5. 
Os. of Eastern Europe, 107S, (note), 

I8g-7. 

Ot. at Nevers, France, in 1608, (note), 
288. 

Os. in N. America before 180S, (note), 
287. 

(t's. of Persia, The: a Second Vocabtdary, 
Major P. Molesworth Sykes', (rev.), 
181.2. 

Os. of the Rhine Province in 190S S, The, 
by Bernard Gilliat-Smith, 125-45. 

On. in Turkestan (note), 399. 

Gypsies, The. See TzlgonS. 

Gyjt^y CivUitation, by E. 0. Winstedt, 
31 9-49. 

Gypty Cookery, (note), .39H 9. 

Oypsy Costume, A Word on, by J. IL 

Yoxall, 23ifi. 
Oypxy Costume circa 1550, (note), 281. 
Oypsy Farm, A, (note), liJI. 
Oypsy Folk-Tales, Groome's, (ref.) 2^ 17, 

202 ift.nou), 259, 362. 
Oypsy Grammar, Archduke Josefs, IDL 
Oypsy Language and Origin, by John 

iSampson, 4-22. 
Oypsy Life in Lancashire, and Cheshire, 

Crofton's, (ref.) 320 {Jl.tiote), 331^ 334 

{ft. -note), 341 {fl.note). 
Oiip*y Lore, Royal Patronage of, (note), 

82. 

Gypsy Lore Society— first Journal and 
first President of, 2i 

Oypxy Nobles, by David MaoRitchie, 98- 
m ; (ref.) 300. 

Oy/tsy Riddles, (note), 186i 283. 

Gypsy Tract from the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, A, by William E. A. Axon, 
LL.D., 68-72. 

Oypsy Words, 1796, (note), IKL 

Gypsy's Grave, A, (note), .'VJ7-8. 

Gypsydom, suppression of, 299. 

Gypsying M ith Gs. , penalties of, 313. 

(ivpsyries, near Philadelphia, 174 ; in 
'Poiega, 68 ; in Spain, 125. 

HAiNA, a G. name, 131. 133. 
Halibdrton, R. G., death of, 3. 
Hampa, a G. name, 122. 
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Hauza, a G. name, 14Q- 

Uarp, Welsh (L musical inatrument, 2M. 

(ft.note). 
Hakriot, Col. J. S. , 6- 
Harris, John, marriage of, 362. 
Hartland, Sidney, his comment on 

story of Nan Oordon, 211 {/(.note). 
Ha8AN0VI<S, Redio, a G. name, 14fi. 
Hati(5, Mujo, a G. name, 146. 
Hatseyooow, asa G. name, ifi2. 
HArsE, a G, name, 361. 
Hkadley, Rev. Mr., mentions Ga., 1719, 

283. 

Health-drinking, 0. expresaiona used in, 
IIG. 13fi- 

Hrarn, Clara, siater of Riley Boavil, 

340. 

Hkark, Thoml^a, a convert, 

Hedgehogs, hunted by dogs, 133- 
HeioenB, synonym for Gs. , 'ilSL 
Heidena Huis. 'The Gs.' House,'.^DS. 
I. 'timcUh (Ur Zigeuner, Piachcl's, (quot.) 

Hkister, Notizen, (ref.) 322 (Jl.note), 
323. 322. 

Hklmolt, Hans F., A Friend qf tht 0$., 
193; Hiftory of the World, (ref.) Iflfi. 
Hkrne, or Herring, English G. surname, 

Herne, Family of, ^ 
Herne, Caleb, 191, 1S2. 
Heron, Isaac, aiTRnglish G., 257-8. 
Heron, Neabei, father of Isaac Heron, 
258. 

Heron, Sinfi, Borrow's teacher, 258. 

Herrmann, Dr. Anton, EthnolcujifcheMit- 
tknlungenaua Ungam, (ref.) 322 (fl.- 
note), 324 (/l.note), 32fi (/i.no^e), SSD 
{ft.note) ; A Sister Society for the Stmly 
o/Os., (note), 901. 

Hexham, ' German ' Ga. at, 

Hindoo Kooah. See below. 

Hindu Kush, the home of the Ga., 
12^ IL 28. 

Hutorical Account of the Province of 
Armenia^ Shopen'a, (quot) 235-6. 
238. 

Historical Sun>ei/ of. . . the 0«., Hoy land's, 
(ref.) 81^ 222 (fl.note), 334, 340, 347. 

History of the O*., Simson'a, (quot.) 
345. 

J/iatory of the World, H. F. Helmolt's, 

Wlislocki's contributions to, IM. 
Hits, To eat, L4Q (fl.note) ; (note) 283. 
Hoi Kamdva, 'What I love' (song), 

Uf), 

Hokhano bdro. See Bdro hokhano. 
Honour, G., code of, 34i. 
Horse-clipping, a G. occupation, 124. 
Horse-dealing, a G. occupation, 1 1:M4. 

124, 146. 204. 206. 221. 31 1. 321L 
Horse-doctoring, a G. occupation, 204, 

2flfi. 

Horse-flesh, G. law against eating, 128. 
Horse-shoe making, a G. trade, ISHL 
Hospitol of St. Mark, 205. 
How a O. tilled the Glebe, a Servian G. 
tale, 65^ 

Ho%o the O. outtoiltedthe Priest, a Servian 
G. tale, 67-8. 



HoTLAKD, John, Historical Survey of... 
the Os., (ref;) 81, 322 (/l.noU), 334. 

340,341. 

Hughes, T., on Rumwell Durbare, (ref.) 
388. 

Hume, Fergus, The Nameless City, (ref.) 
358. 

Hundred Shelta Sayings, A, by John 
Sampson, 272-7. 

Hungarian Gs., Archduke Joaef's re- 
forms among, .S22-5 ; at Avila in Spain, 
125 ; census of, in 1893, 325, 332, 360. 
365 ; muaic of, 204^ 325 ; vayvodcs of, 
101-fi- See also Tsiganes, The. 

Hunting-dogs kept by Gs., 312. 

/ Kdll Rdni, 'The Black Lady,' a 

Welsh G. folk-tale, 2fi^ 
/ Bdikanl Milra, «The Beautiful Hill,' 

a Welsh G. folk-tale, 149-56. 
lasia vallacai, 'to command,' liL 
Ibbetson, William John, death of, 2. 
Imlaoh, G. M., Freda's Fortune, (rev.), 

1E5 ; O. Cookery, (note), 
Impressions of Theophrasius Such, George 

Eliot's, (quot.)ai4. 
In Oipsy Tents, Groome's, (quot) 343-4, 

(ref. ) 184. 345. 347. .359. 
In Praine of Os., by Arthur Symona, 

294-9- 

India and the Qs., (note), 

India, Gs. of, 199, 385; Ga.' exodus 
from, fi; G. visitors in, 20U; jargons 
of, 201: nomad tribes of , 201 ; original 
home of Ga., 5, 12» ITi 38, 83i ver- 
naculars of, H 

Infinitive in Armenian G. dialect, 28i9 ; 
in German G. dialect, 131:&. 

Inorams, The, 314. 

Instrumental case in Romani, 96, 135. 

International repression of Gs.,25U. 

Irvine, F., 6. 

Isaac. Heron (with portrait), 257-8. 
IsABEi.LA, of Hungary, Queen, 104. 
Italian Romani, a letter in, (note), 88. 

Jaffrky, Henry, a G. prince, 363. 
James, St, Knights of, 305. 
Jargons, IS ; of India, 201. 
Jata, The, 5^ 14, SSL 
Jaxd in the £er, my honey, song, (ref.) 
3fi3. 

Jean-Cuarijes, a G. captain, 300. 

Jekelpalussy, Dr., his census of Gs. in 
Austria, 32^ 

Jonisch, the jargon of German vaga- 
bonds, 28, 

Jennie, a G. name, 362. 

JeSina, Joeef, death of, 2. 

Jesse, a G. name, 288. 

Jew, Oypxy, and El I dam, Captain 
Burton's, (ref.) 2fi2. 

Jiddish or Lusnekutisch, Jewish jargon, 

m 

John, Count of Little Egypt, 11 Q- 

JotiNSON, a G. name, 361. 

Josef, of Austria-Hungary, Archduke, 
death of, 3 ; Oypxy Grammar, lUl ; 
his attempts to reform Hungarian 
Ga., 322-5 ; patron, of the GesdUchaft 
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/fir Zigtunerforachung, OK of Ga., 

Josephine, a G. name, 133. 
JosY, proWg^ of Liszt, 'iM^ 
JooLEs, Isaac, 397-8. 
Joules, Jane, 395. 

JoDL£8, Merrily, [Morella Cooper] epi- 

taph of, 397.8. 
Journal of the O. Lore Society, suipen- 

sion of, L 
Jurisdiction, internal G., 301. 
Jury for trial of Gs., formed half of 

Gs., 3^ 312. 

Kdle, G. race-name, 133. 

Kd^o rat, • dark blood,' IQfl. 

Kdiu VdrdiskO 06i, ' Barley Dumpling,' 

Kangri, * church,' 2L 

Karachi. Stt Karaci. 

Kara^i, Transcaucasian Gs., 198. 234, 

235. 236-7. 238. 
Karavla-si, The, 147-8. 
Kashmiri, allied to Romani, 9, 12. 
Kas'koior, as a G. name, .377. 
Raufmann, Johann, a O. name, 1.3.3. 
Kaukaaua. See Caucasus. 
-ht and •<«, dative case endings, 1.3.5. 
Kkarby [kdi «], as a G. name, 381, 382. 

3fi3. 

Kennick, ' thieves' slang,' 171. 

KhaJUiava, 'I deceive,'!. 

KxKiK, a G. name, 1.3.3. 

Kings, G., IL 359^ 362, 365^ 366, 369, 

.378. 381, .382. 383, 
King's Lynn, G. marriage at, 3112. 
KJrevo, a G. name, 131. 
Kirk Yetholm Gi., reform of, 3.^4. 
Kisii, Ordni ' mare,' (note), 9, 284 ; To 

eat hits, (note), 2Sil. 
Knapp, Prof., Life of George Borrow, 

(ref. ) 321 (fl.note), 363, 3m 
Knights of St. Jamea, ^O't. 
KwJALMTCHAN, Michael von, .323, 328^ 
KoPERXiCKi, Isidore, 282 ; death of, 2- 
KosTid, Kosta N., (quot.) 225^ 
Kotlari, The. See Gurbeti. 
Kcr vine i Idlere alntt an (song), 127. 
KoCNAViNE, Dr. Michael Ivanovitch, 

7-8. 83. 23fL3. 
Krauss, Dr. Friedrich S,, (ref.) 213 

(Jl.note), 224 {fl.note) ; Two O. Talex 

from Slavonia, 
Kriegtpiel, F. IL Groome's, (ref.) 3fiiL 
Kiipla, ' belt,' lAL 
Kurdish, 21. 207-8. 

Kitrdinh or O., by F. H. Groome, (note), 

284 ; (ref.) 207, 3(il. 
Kurdish vocabulary in Orient vnd Oeri- 

deM, Dr. F. Muller'a, (ref.) 284, ailL 
Kurds, The, 202, 207. 208. 
Kdrjak, a G. name, 149. 
Kmhto bak, the Gs.' deity, 333. 

La Barre .Martin de, a G. name, 306. 
Ijibourers, Gs. as, 60, 147, 1118 (fl.nott). 
Laczi, Racz, a G. violini t, .367. 
Ladislads, vayvode of tne Cig&na, 105. 
3QL 



Ldlere Stnte, 'dumb or Bohemian Gs.,' 
122. 

Lalow, as a G. name, 162. 

Lancashire, * German ' Gs. in, 15. 18. 

Ill 14. 118. 120-1. asn.l 
Language, its effect on character, 78. 
Langtiages of India, Grierson's, (quot.) 

385. 

Lanqridoe, Henry, prosecuted for camp- 

tag, m 

Last of the Climbing Boys, George 

Elson's, (ref.) 264. 
Latela, a G. name, 131. 133, 138, 139, 

141. 142.4. 
Laubinger, Christlieb, a G. name, 

.375. 

Launceston, G. baptized at, 1586, 32. 
Lavtngro, George Borrow's, (ref. ) L 
Lavo-Lil, George Borrow's, (ref.) 81, 

95, 332 (/f.nofc). 
Law-makers ignorant of human nature, 

350. 

Lk Prince, Jean Baptiste, La diseiige 
de bonne A vanture, etched by, '2:\.A. 

Leaders of Gs. not of G. blood, 9t>. 

Lea or Lee, Family of, 92, 361, .367. 

Lee, Aaron, buried at Wrenbury, 388. 

Lee, Ann, Queen of Gs., 362. 

Lee, Gipsy, fortune-teller, ^i\ri 

Lee, Henry George Pickett York, death 
of, 360. 

Lee, John, blacksmith, 262. 

Lee, Llewellyn, 9lL 

Lee, Sammy, King of (is., 365. 

Lee, Thomas, prosecuted for camping, 
2IU. 

Ix^eds, South Russian Gs. at, 370. 
Lehrbufh de» Dialekts der dexUncheii 

Zigeuner, Finck's, (ref.) 128^ 133, 134. 

135, 137. 138. 
Leister, a G. name, 32. 
Leith, • German ' Gs. at, 376-7. 378. 
Leitner, his list of Changar words, (ref.) 

ITiSaS. 

LEI.AND, Charles Go<lfrey, death of, 2; 
discourse with Borrow, 81 ; his theory 
of G. origin, Ifi ; The English Oh. , (ref . ) 
95; English O. Songs, (ref.) 95: The 
Gs., (ref.) '^{ft.note), 393 ; Shelta, 
73-6 ; The Tinkers, 76 82 : The Tinkers' 
Talk, 1 68-80. See also under Pennell, 
Eliz. R. 

Lena, a G. name, .376. 

Letter in Shinta-Rusengra, or Italian 
Romani, 88. 

Letters carried by Gs., 1116. 

Liance of Poitou, (note), ■•=t99-100- 

LiBERTY, a G. name, 63. 

LiKBicn, R., Pie Zigeuner, (ref.) 320 
(./!«/)/<•). 

Life of Borrow, Prof. Knapp's, (ref.) 322 

(fl.note), 363, 370. 
Life of C. Q. Ltland, Pennell's, (ref.) 

372. 

Lincolnshire, * German ' Gs. in, 382-3. 
LiNDA, a G. name, 131.3. 
Linguri, The, 224. 
Linen Book, The, 76, 
List of Inhabited Places in the Gorem- 
ment of Bakin, Zeidlilz', (ref.) 235. 
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Liszt, F., Jo8y, muaical proU'g6 of, 326. 
33fl. 

Literary Guide to G. Literature, Prof. E. 

Thewrowk de Ponor's, (ref. ) IflL 
Lithuania, (is. of, 100^ 330. 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhot, visitors' names in 

Romani at, 
Loan-words in G. dialects : Arabic, 15^ 

21 ; Armenian, 10^ 22. ; Slavic, IQ. ; 

suffixes of, 167. 
Locke, Family of, 315. 
/jom, G. appellation, 38, 23l1 {Jt.note), 

242, 243^245. 
LovELL, Family of, 340 
LovELL, Christopher, 3fiS. 
LovELL, Lementina, wife of Silvanus, 

LovELL, [Robert], of Llangollen, fisher- 
man, 312^ 

LovELL, Silvanus, on Gipsy Smith, 
343 4. 

LovKLL, William, marriage of, SfiS. 
LovERiDOE, chief of the Black Patch 
Gs., 370. 

LovERiDOB, George, conviction of, 363. 

LoviNYA, a G. name, fi^j 4- 

' Lovit,'a contraction of ' beloved, ' (note). 

Low Countries, visited by Gs. , .^»10. 
Lowestoft, tinker buried at, 1649, 23. 
Luri, Persian name for Gs. , 14^ 207. 
Luristan, the country of the Gs. , 207-8. 
LusnekAtisch, Jewish jargon. 28. 
Lying (mendacity) of Gs., 297, 34fi. 
Lymington, Gs. at, 1622, 32. 
I.,v.STER, M. Eileen, Barley Ditmjyliii'j, 

a Welsh ii. folk-Ule, 318; Two G. 

Riddleity (note), 22 ; Ttco Sayings of the 

Leas, (note), 02. 
LyuU, The, 206^ 208, 209. 

MaoAustkk, Donald, Echoes, (rev.), 
84z5; Thomas Darlington, (obihiary), 
3889. 

Mac A LISTER, R. A. Stewart, Sketeh of 
the Grammatical Struclure of the Nuri 
Langva{fe,{rev.), 3S^i 

Macckstii'ld, Gs. at, 1656, 33. 

M'CoRMicK. Andrew, his article on 
George Borrow, (ref.) 370 ; Nan 
Gordon, a Scottish Tinkler folk tale, 
211-18; The Tinkler-Gs., (ref.) 368» 
371. 380; (rev.), 2&1^ 

Macdonald, Owen, Leland's instructor 
in Shelta, 115, Ififi. 

Macedonia, Gs. in, 1£S ; Gs. of, in Eng- 
land, 210. 

Macmath, William, on incidents in Kan 

Gordon, 211 {fl.notf). 
MAcPiiEJa, The, all Pipers or Tinklers, 

2iLl (ft. note). 
MA(iliT( iiiK, David, Arco'unt of the Ga. 

of India, (ref.) \A (fl.nole) ; his article, 

A G. Band in 1604, (ref.) 372^ Gs. at 

yerers, France, in JOoS, (note) 288; 

Gypsy Xol>les, flS.lll ; Preface by, U ; 

The Pririlegts o/Gs., ^iiiLMl ; review 

by, '-'SI .'2. 
Mackodmi, a G. name, 330^ 
M'Whir, James, on Muggers, (ref.) 372. 



Mad Pranks of Tom Tram, TJie, refer- 
ence to Gs. in, 28.~). 

Maitland, Ella Fuller, More Pages 
from the Day-Book of Bethia Hard- 
acre, (rev. ), Qsn.i 

Malvern Hills, settlement of Gs. on, 

Manchester, Bataillard Collection of G. 
literature in, 69, 3^ ; G. whipped at, 
32. 

Mandy welled to pnv the gryn (song), fi^ 
Mannion, Grace, death of, 371. 
Mannion, Lany, tinman, 371. 
Mdrengro's Cdi, 'Baker's Daughter,' 
(note), 90, 

Maria Theresia, of Austria, Empress, 

her decree for G. civilisation, 321. 
Marinankay, a G. name, 382, 3fi3. 
Mark, St., Hospital of, 30.j. 
Marriages, G., 346, 368 : with Gajos, 

241. 331-2. ifl.note) .339, 328 ; with 

Norwegians, {fl.note) 32Ji. 
Marsden, W., tL 
Marshall, Henrv, tinsmith, 368. 
&Llr8tok, F., An Answered Prayer, 

(note), IflL 
Martin Gnouoy, Count of Little Egypt, 

3fl5. 

' Master of the Egyptians,' title of John 
Faw, IM. 

MoHttr Thirj; John Sampson's, (ref. ) 36i 

Matcho, [Heme], a G. tribal-name, 69. 

Materials for a Thorough Study of the 
Gt., ElysseefTs, (quot. ) 23113. 

Matskai.la, as a G. name, 1£2. 

Measure* tchich failed (note), 393-7. 

Meg Merrilees, (ref.) 362. 

Mimoires d'Histoire et de Giograjihie 
orientates : No. 3j^ M6moire sur les 
Migrations des Isiganes d travers 
fAsie, M. J. de Goeje's, (rev.), 278-80. 

•men, the suffix, {fl.note). 

-nUngro or -mangro, as a suffix, 12. 

' Merry Andrew,' origin of term, Ifil. 

Mesopotamia, (is. of, 21fL 

Messengers, Gs. as, 146, 202^ 

Metal-workers, Gs. as, 13, 2tfcL 

Metallurgy, introduced into Europe by 
Gs., 13. 

Meyer, Professor Kuno, his investiga- 



tion of 'ShelU,* 3, 
curiosity about, 314. 



73, 74 ; Welsh 



Michael, Prince of Latinghem in Egypt, 
.^11 

MiiiDLETOK, Thomas, The Spanish O., 

(ref.) 33. 
Migration of Gs.. 7. 11. 12^ 127. 
MiKLASiEWics, his "Nun vocabulary, 

(ref.)3aL 

M1KL0.SICU, Franz von, his contributions 
to Romany philology, 1 0- 1 '2 ; death 
of, 2 ; his etymologies, IQ {fl.note) ; 
Beitriige, (ref.) m (ft. note), 1_L 12, 19, 
157, 163; Mundarten, (ref.) 1112. 13- 
T4 ri5.21. 22. 

Mill, Family of, 33a^ 

Mink/a's Thari, 'Tinkers' jargon,' UiL 

Mint/, [minj], as a G. name, 1H9. 

MigciEU See Michael. 

Mlso, a G. name, liS. 
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Moldavia, Gs. of, 329. 

Moonmcn, aliajt Gs. , 22. 

More Pages from the Day-Boole of Bethia 
Hardacre, Ella Fuller Maitland'a, 
(rev.), JaJikL 

MoRETON, The Lord, 187. 

MoROAN, Johnnie, prototype of Mr. 
Crockett't ' Silver Sand,' 365. 

MoRWooD, V. S., Our Os. in City, 
Teni, and Van, (ref.) 33fi {/l.note), 33fl 
(jr. note), 311 i/t.note), M2 {/l.note), 
StiH i/f.note). 

Movable DwelllngB Bill, 294, 295, 356.7. 

M aggers, 35^ 322. 

Mi7i.AK^KA, Tsfikro, aG. name, 11.'^- 

MitLLER, Dr. Friedrich, Kurdish voca- 
bulary of, 284, afiL 

McLUEB, Franz, a 'German' G. leader, 
374. 

MuLLKR, Paul, arrest of, 375 ; marriage 

of, 376, 322. 
MflMA, a G. name, 129, 130, 183, 138. 

142-4. 
Mumpers, 251. 

Munaarlen und Wanderungen der Zi- 

geuner Europa'a, Ueberdie, Miklosich's, 

11 12. 13 14, 15,2L 22. 
Murder, amung Knglish Gs., 3D2 ; 

among Scottish Gs., SlOl. 
Museum of (i. belongings, suggestion for 

a, 2a. 

iVfMiViamr, English O., (note), 287. 

Musicians, Gs. as. 129, 147, 193 {/t.note)^ 
2<>4. 221. 238. 287. 211fi. 

MQsktl, Rumanian (>. musical instru- 
ment, 20i^ 

Myers, John, A VocaJitUnry from SotUh 
Walen, (note), IQl-g 

NADraiiKA, Mintz, The Birth of a 
Legend, (note), 188.9. 

Nan Gordon, a Scottish-Tinkler G. folk- 
tale, ool. by Provost Andrew M'Cor- 
mick, 21118 

Namelest City, The, Fergus Hume's, 
(ref.) 35&. 

Names, G. : — 
Christian and Surnames : 
AucK, 63, M. 

AMAI.KNE, fii 

Andrka, Duke of Little Egypt, 106. 

107. 307. 308. 
ARxnrR, MI S. 
Ba^Ari, 113, 119. 
Bailzow f Baillicl, (Jeleyr, \S£L 
Hailzow (Riilliej, Towla. 152. 
B.iro, 130, 133. 
Baitist, liartholomcw, 32. 
Baitist, Cliarles, 32. 
Baitist, John, 32. 
Baptlst, Oliver, 32. 
Bai'TIhta, Barbara Dya, 32, L62. 
Bats, 133. 

Beiok, Bernard, 162. 
Bknn, Betty, 3liL 
Bbrta, 133. 
Bi, 130, 133. 
Bl>th(e), 324, 

Bi-yTH(K), Charles Faa, 362, 366.371. 

Bl\tii(e), David, 362, 



Names, G. : Christian and Surnames — 

continued. 
Bi.\'Tn(K), E«thor Faa. 335. 362. 370. 
Bi.YTU(K), William, 3112. 
B<)RADo, Gotuhalt, 32fix 
BosviL, Riley, .•^40. 
BosviLK, CharlcH, 359. 
B«8WEU.. 331. 374. 
BOSWKLL, Albert, 363. 
Bos WELL, Algar, ■'^43. 
BoswEi.i,, Amos, 365. 
Bos WELL, Annie, 3fifi- 
BoswELL, Betsy, 366. 
BoswELL, Fanny, 365. 
B08WELL, Mary, 35fi. 
BoswEix, Ne<l, 359. 
BoswELL, Siari [Sarah], 359, 360, 368. 
BoswELL, Simpronius Bohemia 

['Booy'], 315. 
BoswEU., Sylvester [' Wester, '1 159. 

341. .342. 
BowNiA [Bunyan], James, 32. 
BowNiA [Bunyan], Nicholas, 32. 
Brown, Lizzie, 3^ 
Browne, 361. 
Bdix, 3fil^ 
Burton, Mrs., IQI 
Casdami, 337. 
Chalky, fi2. 
Charlie, 3L15. 
Chiouarona, .336. 

CoNSTANTiNE, Count of Little Egypt, 

300 

Cool Rhyl, aSL 
CooLi Buu., 381 ■ 

COOI'ER, SilL 

Cooi'KR, Matty, 34fl. 

Cooper, Morclla, 398. 

Cooper, Nelson, 372. 

DoNEA, Anteane, 162. 

DocuLAS, Mattha, 372. 

DuNOKK, Rebstock, 375. 

DuRBARB, Rumwell, 388. 

Ellen DA, 60, H-J n. 

Emaus, Lord of Little Egypt, 307. 

Emma, L33. 

Faa, Willie, 320. 

Faisan, Sebastian, 309. ' 

Fall or Faw, John. Lord and Earl 

of Little Egypt, 107-8. 
FarkaS, BfiRel Kfila, 113. 
FarkaS, Hclina, LL3. 
FarkaS, Lift«5 Bdba, 113. 
FarkaS, Rrtva, 113. 
Fawb, Baptist, 32. 
Fkmink. Martj-n, 1112. 
Fkrenz, TAxonii, 1 \ 
Fernanoez, Mariano, 364. 
Franz, Hugo, 325. 
Gavran, 140. 
Genty, .367. 
Georoina, 62-4. 

<5flTSuM, ma. 

Grasta Nevn, 
Gray, IM. 
Gray, Ennin, 3C.">. 
GOdr, 133, 138, ilL 
Haina, 13L lii3. 
Ham PA, L33. 
Ha.mza, 149, 
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Names, G. : Christian and Surnames- 
con/ inu«rf. 
Harris, John, 3fi2. 
HASANOVid, Red?/>, 14fi. 
Hati6, Mujo, I4fi. 
HATSEYtioow, Phillip, 162. 
Hacse, aaL 
Hkarn, Clara, 340. 
H>:arn, Thomaa, 33fi. 
Herke, or Herring, 4^ 6IL 
Herne, Caleb, 19L liil 
Heron, Isaac, 2.')7 S. 
Heron, Neabei, 2aiL 
Heron, Sinfi, 2hiL 
Ingram, 314. 
.Taffrey, Henry, 3fi3. 
Jean-Cuari.£s, 31 h). 
Jbnme, 3fSSL 

JE88E, 3da. 

John, Count of Little Egypt, HO 

Johnson, 3(il. 

Josephine, 123. 

JosY, 326i 339. 

Joules, Isaac, 397-8. 

J<»ui.E8, Jane, 3'.)H. 

Joui.es, Merrily, 397-8. 

Kas'koior, 377. 

Kaupmann, Johann, 1^ 

Kkarry, Rhyll, 381^ 3iiiL 

KiKiK, 133. 

KiREVO, 131- 
KURJAK, 149. 

La Barre, Martin de, Sflfi. 

liACZi, Racr, 367. 

Lalow, Sebastiane, lfi2. 

Lanoriixjb, Henry, 370. 

LATEI.A, 131j IM. L3S, 139, UT, 14Q.4. 

Laubinoer, Christlieb, 37o. 

Lea, Btithomia, 92. 

Lea, Darklis, 92. 

Lea, Edith, 92. 

Lka, Pemin, 02. 

Lee, :m, 367. 

Lbb, Aaron, 3AS. 

Lee, Ann, n^e. Johnson, 362. 

Lee, Gipy, 3fi5. 

Lee, John, 362. 

Lee, Lluwellyn, 9fi. 

Lke, Sammy, 365. 

Lee, Thomas, 370. 

Leister, (Jeorge, 32. 

Leister, Nicholas, 32 

Lena, 376. 

Liance, of Poitou, 399. 

Liberty, 63. 

Linda, 13JL3. 

Locke, 31& 

I^VELI., 340. 

Lovell, Britannia, 03. 

LovEix, Christopher, 3CS. 

LovEi.]., Lcnicntiua, 344. 

LovEi.1., [Robert] of Llangollen, 372. 

LoVELL, Silvanus, 343-4. 

LovELL, William, 191.368. 

LOVERIDOE, .T/O. 

LovERiDCE, George. 363. 
Maciuh'mi, Mona, 339. 
Macrou.mi, Zingara, 339. 
Mannion, Grace, 371. 
Mannion, Lany, 371. 



Names, G. : Christian and Surnames — 

roniinued. 
.Marinankay, 382. 383. 
Martin Gnodoy, Count of Little 

Egypt, 305. 
Matcho, [Heme], 69. 
Matskalui, Demer, Lfi2. 
MiCHAEL[Miquiel], Prince of Lating- 

hem in Egypt, 31 1. 
Mill, 335^ 33fi. 
Mi6o, 142. 

Mui^kJ^ka, Tsdkro, 113. 

MuLLER, Franz, 374. 

.MuiXER, Paul, .376^ 377, 

MfiMA, 129, 130^ 133, 138i l4'2-4. 

Nadushka, Mintz, IH9- 

NoAH, 63. 

Nona Finco, lfi2. 

Paoe, Betsy, ISfi. 

Panoel, Lord of Little Egj'pt, 1 10. 

Pepa, 3.37. 

Petalenoro [Smith], 130, 133, 138i 

140. 141-4. 
Pktrovic, Luka, 147. 
PniLPOT, 367. 
Poorahdal, 3&L 
Price, 31^ 
Price, Amos, 112. 
Prince, 362. 
Rebstock, Kula, 375. 
Reinhardt, Goby de, 353. 
Reinhardt, Mathias de, 353. 
Rensoh, Fried, [Rents Fredrich], 

RuYL, 381i 383. 

Roberts, John, 191^ 266 {Ji.no(e), 

314. 35!L 
Roberts, Madoc, 372. 
Robinson, Haros [Eros], 367. 
RoDKNiiKiMER, Henri, 353. 
Rose, Erbmann, 133. 
RosENBERo, Heinrich Wilhelm, 113, 

.375. 

Rutherford, .John, 370- 1. 

Rutherford, Robert Blyth(e), 366. 

Rrv, Hgla. 113. LLfi. 

Ruv, Yani, 113. 

Rev, YirSka, 113. 116. im 

Salki<5, saban, 14fl. 

Sami'Son, 53. 

Sarah, 369. 

Satona Finoo, lfi2. 

Sattijjr, Carl, 374. 

Battler, Heinrich, 375. 

Sebastian, 108. 

SlNTO, 131^ 

Small, Beatrice, 362. 

Smith, .345L ML 3i>3. 

Smith, .Vlfred, 'MV.i. 

Smith, Caroline, 35S. 

Smith, Cornelius, 35S. 

Smith, Elizabeth, 365. 

Smith, Esau, 369. 

Smith, Gipsy, 320,333(/7.no<<'), ZM 

i/i.note), 342, .344. 358. 
Smith, Gypsy Reuben, 342. 
Smith, Haros [Eros], .367. 
Smith, Henty, 3fi9. 
Smith, Hettie, alias Emily Clayton, 

3fi9. 
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Names, O. : Chriatiau and Surname! — 
coiittnued. 
Smith, James, lilUi. 
Smitu, Lazzy, ML. 
Smith, Mary, 3aS. 
Smitu or Lovkll, Mary Ann, 2fiS. 
Smith, Phwnix, Sfia. 
Smith, Rhoda Ann, 3fiL 
Stanley, 33^ 63, 331^ 335, 338» 314. 
Stanley, Abraham, 3Ii± 
Stanley, Charluite, 339, 3ilL 
Steinbach, Joseph, 113, iia^L 
Stei.vbacii, Widow, W9. 133. IML 
SuNNA- See Vanlo. 
Tarno. See YouNO. 
Taylor, 315. 

Thomas, Earl of Little Egypt, Sfifi. 
TiioHi K, Sylvestijr, 3&L 
Tuwnsend, Herbert, 367. 
TuERTA, La, 333. 
Urhui^, 34iL 
VAiRox, Anika, 112. 
VAlROx, KallWa, 

Vairox, Katsui, 113, 1161 mi 

Vairox, LAiji, 113. 116. LLIL 
Vairox, Yanko, L13. 
Vanlo [ • Sunna '], 61^ 63, lii 
VAsiLJEVic, Stanko, 147. 
WAibela, m. 
Wanotiii, 3HL 

Wann, John, alias Fall or Faw, 107- 
ins 

West, Lila, Iflt 
W1U.IAMS, Harriet, 371. 
Williams, Prince, 359. 
Williams, Wash, 35iL 
WiLTosiA, Baron, 310. 
Winter, 314. 
Wood, 2M (Jt.nofe), 3U. 
Wood, Abram, 25, 26j 314, 38& 
Wood, Adam, 314- 
Wood, Alab.iiria, 314. 
Wood, Charley, IflL. 
Wood, Edward, 314. 
Wood, Ellen (• Hlack Ellen '), Ufl. 
Wood, Manfri, 314. 
Wood, Matthew, 26^ 149, 258, 314. 
Wood, Siani (Betsy), 314. 
YfiKA, 121.382. 
YouN<;TTarno], 9U. 
YocNo, Herbert, .S67. 
YorNo, John, aliajt Fiddler Jack, 358. 
YoUNO, M'Kenzie, 367. 
YrtYA, Lrtla, 113. 
Zarra, 328. 
Bace names : 
Alamani, 226. 
Arlije, 227. 
Aurari, 224. 

Bohemians, 3QS (/^-no/e). 
Bofta, 198. 234-57. 
('?ergari(Cerga«i, (3arga«inci), 22fi. 
Cigani, 223-4. 22^ See aim Gurbcti. 
Oingiane (Chinganeh, Chingianc, 

Tschingian^), 17. 18. 198. 208, 

2 40-1 . 

Egyptians, 302 {^.note). 

Faraoni (Firaoni, Firani, Firauni, 

Virauni, Firge, Virge), 22fi. 
Gabelji, 22& 



Names, G. : Race names — continued. 
Gitanos, 121 5. 326 7. 
Gjorgovci or Jorgovci, 226. 
Greeks, 3112 (yl.Mo/f). 
Gurbeti (Kurbeti, Korboti), 148-0. 
Jegjupci. See MagjupL 
KSle, 133. 
Kara^i, 198i ^-"^-S 
Karavlasi, 14<), 147-8. 
Katunari, 22(). 
Kiui'ari, 231. 
Kotlari. See Gurbeti. 
Labinari, 22fi. 
LajaJii (LegaAi, LeaAi), 227. 
Linguri, 224. 

Loms, 38. 232 {fi.wite), 242. 243. 

Luri, 14, 207 8. 

LviUl, 2fiS. 

^^a^gordz, 237^ 242. 

Magjupi (Magjupci) or Ji-gjuptci 

(Jegjupi,Jcjupi, Gjupci, Jegjupti), 

22fi- 
Mange, 226. 
Miutriiip, 23fiJL 

Nawar (Nowar). 18j 198, 386, 38L 
Rom ( Eiomani ), ll^, 2I_I^ 224, 232 

(/(.note), 242, 24iL 
Romanichal, 198, 270-2. 331. 339. 

343. 349. 
Rud.iri, 224. 
Sarts, 2liiL 
§inte, 133. 
.S mange. 22tL 
Tamari, '--'7. 

Tsiganes (Cingari, Cigans, Cigawniir 

Zigeuner), 105-U. 3G5. 
Ugri, 226. 
Vlahurija, 227. 
Zaiiari, 241. 
Zott, 14, 15, 3SL 
Nashe, Thomas, Martin's Month' h Mirule, 
32. 

Naumbnrg, school for (i. children at, 
337. 

Nawar, The, 18, 198, 386* ^ 

Nevers, (is. at, 1608, 2liiL 

Newbold, Captain, his list of Syrian 

and Egyptian Romany words, (rcf.) 

20, 209, 3S6, 3aL 
Newcastle Quay, ' German ' Gs. at, 381. 

382. 

New Forest (iood Samaritan Charity, 
224. 

New Forest, G. settlenjcnts in the, 331. 

334: R. W. S. Griffith on the Gs. of 

the, (ref.).359. 
Xew Light on O. Grammar, (note), SiXL 
Neics from IVarxcick, a (i. tract, 70-2. 
New Zealand, Gypsy Reuben Smith in, 

342. 

•n<7, consonantal nexus, 2S(/t.no/e), l.'U). 

Noah, a G. name, 63. 

Noldat, G., by David MacRitchic, 98- 

111 ; (ref.) 300. 
Nona Finco, as a G. name, 162. 
Norway, reform of (Js. in, .327-8. 
Noriceijian Gtf., (note), 189-90. 
Norwood, Borrow Rd., Lavengro Rd., 

and Gypsy Hill at, 322. 
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Norwood, Rev. T. W., obitaary of, 
38iL 

Notes and Queries : 

Affairs of EgyjU, 8L 

A a. Farm, iSL 

A a.'a Orave, 397 8. 

A Vocabulary from South IFa/e«, 

mi. 

An Annxoertd Prayer, 101. 

Early Utftrence to Ga. in Europe, 

AriUtril, • Fitld-imuae,' 232. 

British O. Orimeji, -•^91-3. 

3ji/pt as a European Plact-Namit, 

Enrfliih G. Mmiciant, 287. 
Geographical ConyreM* at Geneva, 

Ordni, ' Mare,' 96, 284- 
Oa. at Nevers, France, in IGOS, 
288. 

Gs. in North America before ISOS, 

Os. in Tnrktslan, 3211 

Gh. of EaMern Europe, 1673, IM. 

G. Cookery, SUfLfl. 

G. Costume, circa 1.550, ffilL 

G. JlldtUes, 92, 186, 283. 

G. Wor<l4, 1796, ISL 

Hokkano Baro in Scotland in 164S, 

India and the Gs. , 400. 
Kurdish or G., 284- 
Lia7tce of Pqitou, 399 400. 
Mdringro'a Cdi, 90- 
Meaauren which failed, 393-7. 
New Light OH G. Grammar, 390- 
Norwtgian Gs., ISQ.no. 
Pratcheely and Prarcherdy, 'Flame,' 

Procrustes, M.P., .t89.90. 
Proposed Anthropological Survey, 

Recent H'orks on the Gs., 192. 
Royal Palronagt of G. Lore, 82. 
Sar, • With,' ahJL 
Sheelers, 8SL 

Supplementary A nnala, 2H4-5. 

Tar, • From,' 2S6.7. 

The Birth of a Legend, 188.9. 

The Patron Saint of Ga., 92 r>. SOL 

The Rev. T. W. Norwood, 388- 

Thomas Darlington, SSS^fl. 

To eat hitft, 283- 

Two Snyingfi of the Leas, 32- 

Un il lustre Tsiganologue, 88-9. 

Nottiag Hill Gs., good tcu-drinkurs, 33fi- 

Nouns, declension of, in Armenian ( i, dia- 
lect, 39-40 ; in BoiUk dialect, 2iii i in 
(Jerman (;., 136.7. 

Nowar. See Nawar. 

Numerals, in BoS4 dialect, 248 ; in Kur- 
dish, 208- 

Nuri language. See Nawar. 

Nutts, The, speech of, 2lU {fl.nole). 

O'Brien,. D. J. T., Glossary of the AltU- 

tani Language, (ref.) 1^ 
a Grind Mt'irS, 'The (Jreen Man,' a 

Welsh 0. folk-tale, 258. 



O MtOo ta T6mi TSai, ' The Ghost and 

the Young (Urr(soag), l-tn- 
O natlo rom, a Romany I >»! lad, (ref.) 38SL 
a Vend, • Winter,' a Welsh G. folk-tale, 

314.18. 

Oaths, examples of German G. , 129 ; of 

Shelta, 2ZL 
Occupations, G., 124, \^ 202-5. 238, 

241 ; forbidden, 325 ; in Macedonia, 

128 ift.note). 
Acrobats, 204- 

Basket making, 221^ 243, 244^ 322. 
Boar-leading, 200- 1. 204. 221. 329. 
3fi4- 

Bowl -making, 2i33. 

Braziers, 221- 

Clotbes-pegs making, 00. 

Coachmen, I4fi- 

Copper-smiths, 22L 

Dancing, 124, 128 (Jl.noU), 204, 

209, 237, 238, ^ 296. 
Faggot-seliing, 14fi- 
Feather-dealers, ^'^1- 
Flower-selling, 332. 
Fortuue-tcUiug, 70-1, 124, 149, 202, 

22'), 311. lioH, MLJMT 
Fruit-gatherers, 1 4S. 
(Jold-washiiig, 104, 322, 323. 
Hawkers, 1*24. 
Herdsmen, 122. 
Horse and mule clipping, 124. 
Horse-dealing, 11.-? 14. 124. 146. 204. 

206. 221^3U, 32iL 
Horse-doctors, 204, 206. 
Horse-shoe making, 120. 
Jockeys, 14fi. 
Knapsack -makers, 22L 
Labouring, 66, UL 128 {fl.note). 
Messengers, 140, 202. 
Metal-workers, 13, 204- 
Musicians, 129, 14L l^iS (Anote), 

204. 221. 238, 287. 296. 
Potters, 122. 
Quack Doctors, 202. 
Reapers, IS&ift.note). 
Showmen, 204. 

Sieve-making, 203, 231, 238, 242, 
243. 244. 

Singing, 124, 12a (fl.noU), 204, =3L 
238. 

Smiths, 146, 221^ 322. 

Snake-charming, 204, 22S< 

Spies, L^L 202, 320. 

Spoon-making, 203, 221, 322. 

Tattooing, 203. 

Tinkering, 148. 22L 

Toy-making, 203. 

Turnery, UT, 2iii- 

Washerwomen, 146. 
Ogham, understood by Irish bronze- 
workers, liL 
Omar Khayyam, Romani translations 
by John Sampson and Donald 
MacAlister, (rev.), 84ifi. 
Open-air life, 347, 357. 
Oppression of the Romani, 352. 
Oriental Gs., The, by Albert Thomas 

Sinclair, 197 211. 
Origin, G. , theories of , 6, 8, 9, 13, 14- 15, 
^6, IL 38, 83, 400. 
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Origine. dejt BofUmUtis, Colooci'i, (rer.), 

Ormskirk, G. baptized at, 1607, 32. 
OusKLKT, Sir William, his list of Persian 

G. words, (quot.) 2Sn. {/l.noU), (ref.) 

19, 2U7. 
Owl, G. name of, 91L 

Page, Betsy, G. narrator, \M. 
Pandel, Lord, Duko of Little Egypt, 
illL 

Paris, Gs. not allowed to enter, 352. 
•/MM, accusative case ending, 136-7. 
Paspati, Alexandre G., QI ; death of, 2; 

ttudf« «ur teer Tnchtwjhian/if, (qmit.) 

243; (ref.) 6:8^ 20, 21<^ 2211 {fl.JU>te), 

223 {Jl.mUe), 226 U^.note), 230, 283, 

3M; folk-tales, 7(/t.no(e). 
Passavanti, Fra Jacopo, on Egyptian 

days, 2hii. 
Passports and seals, carried by Gs., 
Patkanofp, K.P., The On. {Tzlgdnl), 
: Some Wordn on (he DicUfcls of the 

Transcaucaaian Qa. — Bo><ii and Kararif 

229-57. 
Patrin, 'G. trail,' SQL 
Patron Saint of 0$., The, (note), 92-5. 

3aL 

Patronage of G. Lore by Royalty, 82* 

Peasants of the Rhine, attitude of, 
towardH the (Ja., m (J't.note). 

Pen n ell, Elizabeth Robins, ( M rs. Joseph ) 
Life of a 0. Leland, (ref.) 212, 

Pknnell, Joseph: By the Roadside 
(illustration), 2iil ; Crossing the 
Mountains (illuHtration), 292; G. 
Blacksmiths (illustration), 293 ; A 
Romany Voivode of Gyula Feh^rvAr 
(Frontispiece); Waiting for something 
to happen (illustration), 220; The 
wildest family we ever met on the 
road (illustration), "2^^ 

Pennell, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph, To 
Gipityland, (ref. ) 289; Play in Proi'au:e, 

(ref.) aaL 

Pepa, Borrow's, .'^37, 

Perambulators for conveying goods, 132. 

Persian (is., 200, 204, 21il ; dialect of, 
19, 181-3. 206-7. 

Perthshire, 'German* Gs. in, 373-4, 379. 

Petalenuro [Smith], a G. name, 130. 
133, 138, 1411, 

Petrovic, Luka, a G. name, 147. 

Pewter-workers, or Stagnarini, 77^ 78. 

PiiiLPOT, Family of, 367. 

Phonetics, of Armenian G., 35-7 ; of 
Boiii, 229; of Sbelta, 212; of Welsh 
O., 26, 15SL 

Pictures with G. subjects : by Jacques 
Callot, 303, 322; by David Cox, 2a ; 
by Le Prince, 23dL; by Joseph Pennell, 
282^ ; by George Shepherd, 21 ; by 
E. J. Sullivan, 360j by Frederick 
Walker, 23 ; by Peter de Wint, 23. 

Pilfering, G. aidroitness in, SLL 

Pilgrimages, G., to Sain tes- Maries, 92-5. 
; to Rome, 305. 

Pilgrims, Gs. as, .m?-!!. 

PiNCHERLE, James, death of, 2. 

Pipers, Gs. as, 2M {ft.noU). 



Pi^ca languages, 400. 

PisciiEi., Richard, Die Heimath der 

Zigeuner, (quot.) 12, Hj (ref.) 400; 

review by, 385-7. 
Pitta RD, Dr. Eug«^ne, 233. 
Play in Protect, Mr. and Mr*. J. Pen- 

nell's, (ref.) 3m. 
Pluperfect in German Romani, 13iL 
Poland, Gs. in, 100, 330. 
PoNOR, Professor E. Thewrewk de. 

Literary Guide to G. Literature, (ref.) 

101. 

PooRAiiDAL, as a G. name, 3&L 

Population, G., in Italkan Peninsula and 
Lower Danube district, Iil8 ; in Bosnia, 
Lifi ; in Europe, 128 ; in Persia, 2U7 ; 
in Servia, 21fi. 

PoRa. See BoSi. 

Pobha. See BoiUL 

Pott, Dr. A. F., his article im the Gs. 

of Syria, 38^ 386. 357 ; Die Zigeuner, 

(ref.) 5:8, 14, 19-20. 2t)6. :i23 ( fl.note), 

22fi (ft. note). 
Potteries of Coria, in Andalusia, 122. 
Po2ega, G. settlement at, 68. 
Prardva, ' I rise,' (note), ^se. 
Pratt, Rev. M., Asiatic G. words 

collected by, 20. 
Pratchrdy arul Prarcherdy, 'Flame,' 

(note), 28^ 
Prayer, An Amvered, (note), IflL 
• Preaching Chariie,' 315. 
Prediction, (i., 367. 

Prefatory Note, by David MacRitcbie, 

L3. 

Price, Family of, 215. 

Price, Amos, 112. 

Prince, a G. name, 362. 

Prince, Prof. J. Dyneley, The English- 

Bommany Jargon of the Anirricati 

Road«, (ref.)iQQ. 
PrimUges of (?«., The, by David Mac- 

Rit<:hie, 'i99-Sl.t. 
ProcruHte*, M. P., (note), .389-90. 
Pronominal suffix, in Apabhrai|i&a dialect, 

411 ; in Syrian (i. dialect, 18 (ft.note). 
Pronoun, in Armenian G., 48-9. 
Proverbs in Shelta, 276-7. 
Prussia, compulsory baptism of G. 

children in, 133. 
Punishment inflicted on Gs. by (is., -tf)!. 
PiUt, German G. form of tute, 138. 

Queens, G.. 362. 366. 370. 375. 876. 378. 
397-8. 

Race, G., distribution of the, 198-9. 
Ranking, D. F. de I'Hoste, translation 

of Prof. K. P. PatkanotT's Gypniea, 

229-57 ; (ref.) 208. 
Raper, Matthew, his translation of 

(irellmann's DiMtrtation on the On., 

(ref.) mi(Jl.note), am ijl.note), 322 

{ ft.note). 
Rat, ' night,' IfiS. 

Rates and taxes, Gs.' non-payment of, 

32L 

Ratisbon, record of Emperor Sigismund's 

letter of protection at, HXi- 
Reapers, Gs. as, lil8 (fl.nole). 
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Rkbstock, Kula, a G. name, 375. 
Reform of (Ss., in Aaatria and Hungary, 

3-21 -B ; in Norway, :V21 S ; in I'oUud, 

33(1; in Russia, 33D ; in Servia, 22S ; 

in Spain, 326 7 ; zealots for, 212. 
Regents, (>., in Poland and Lithuania, 

IIKUL 

RegisUr of the Ootvmment of Bakin, 

ZeidliU', (ref.) 231L 
Reikiiakdt, Goby de, and Mathias do, 

detention of, by Swiss customs, SMil. 
Religion of Gs., 3.33 ; of Bosnian Gs., 

147. 148 9 ; of Servian Gs., 220 1 ; of 

TranseaucHBian Gs., 198. 229. 237. 243. 

ay ; of the Woods, 314. 
RtminiiteenctHy Lady Bloomfield's, (ref.) 

Rrnsoh, Fried, [Rents Fredrich], a G. 

name, 375. 
Reviews by — 

Edmund T. Coleman [pseud. J, 84-5, 

A. Colocci, 

M. J. de (Joeje, 83 4. \MJL 

David MacRitchie, 

R. Pischel, 3S.'> 7. 

John Sampson, 85 6. lS3i5. 

Arthur Symons, 1 - 
Reviews of — 

Ekhoes, MacAlister's, H4-.'>. 

English On. in Axon's, lS.i r>. 

Freda's Fortune, a. M. Imlach's, lHh. 

Oypny Melotlien, De Renter's, SiL 

OyjMfies of Persia, P. Moles worth 
Sykes', 1S1.'2. 

Mimoires (VHistoire et de G6ographie 
oritntales : No. 3j Slimoire aur 
lejt Migrations cCts Tziganes d 
trovers CA <iie. Do Gocje'H, 27 8 -HO. 

More Pages from the Day- Book of 
Belhia Hardacre, E. F. Mait- 
land's, ^HO l 

Omar Khayyam, Sampson's, 84 r>. 

Ori'/ine des Bohimiens, Colocci's, 

Sketch of the Orammaticnl Sfnic- 
lure of the Xuri Language, Mac- 
alister 8, 38;)-7. 
Tinkler Os., M'Cormick's, ^Sl.<> 
Whole Art of Caravanning, B. 
Smith's, H5.K. 
llhine Province, The Qs. of the, by B. 

Gilliat-Smith, \ ?Ji-^. 
RiioutuNio, G. A. O., La Cingana, lfi3. 
RiiVL [rU], as a G. name, 381^ 382, 353. 
Rhyming slang, 171. 
Richmond, Yorks, Gs. at, 1621, 33. 



Riddles, Tioo G., (note), 92. 

' Ringing the Changes,' OlaiPherin, 171. 

Rit^r running by, The, by Aliee E. 

Gillington, 60 5. 
R0BEKT8, John, a Welsh O. harpist, 191. 

2fifi {fl.note), 314^ 35*1 
Roberts, Maduc, a Welsh G. harpist, 

322. 

Roberts, Samuel, of SheflSeld, (quot.) 

294. liiJiL 

Robinson, Haros [Eros], prosecution of, 
ML 

RoDRNHEiMER, Henri, detention of, by 
Swiss customs, 353. 

Roman Catholic (>. family, 314. 

Romaties.^ See Romani. 

Romani, 78^ lOJ), 21_L 2fifi; early 
specimens of, l.")7. H>l-2 ; origin of, 
6i 8, 9, 12, 38^ 83, 199^ 4QQ : use of, 
forbidden, 313, -^l-^ See also 
Dialects, G., and Origin, G. 

Romani Cih, Josef Jefiina's, (ref. ) 2- 

Romanichal, 198i 270-2. 331. 339. 343. 
2^ 

Romanichels d la Chambre, Let, by 
Charies Bonnier, 270-2. 

Romany Rye, Sorrow's, J. Sampson's 
edition of, (ref. ) 1^ 152. 

Romany. See Romani. 

R<)SE, Krbmann, a G. name, 133. 

Roskxbeko, Heinrich, 113, 375. 

Rotwelsch, jargon of German vaga- 
bonds, 28, 

RrBKNSTRiN, Persian G. songs arranged 

by, 200. 
Rudari, The, 224. 
Ri; DICER, J. C. C, fi. 
Rumanian Gs., 204^ 210, 223^ 
Russian (Js., l!)9 200, 331L 
Rutherford, John, death of, 370-1. 
RuTiiERroRD, Robert Hlythe, brother of 

Charles Faa Blythe. 3M. 
Ruv [Wolf J, a G. name, 11.3. 116, 12a 

■sa, the suffix, 96, 135. 
Saintes-Maries, G. pilgrimage to, 92-5. 
3(ML 

Salkk^. Sabau, a («. name, 146. 

Sami>son, a (i. name, 63. 

Samp8<;)S, John, A fjunilrttl Shrlta 
Sayings, 272 -7 ; Addenda to Prof. De 
Goeje's review of The 0$. of Persia, 
183 ; 'German Qs.' at Blackpool, 
111 21. (ref.) 312 {ft.not«), .?.31. 380; 
O. Language and Origin, liilJ ; his 
investigation of ' Shelta,'3, 73, 74, 179, 
203 i/l.noie) ; Mdringro's Cal, (note), 



1 The following convention for tne une of thp words Romany, Romani, Romanes, etc., han b»ea 
su)(gciit«<l K Ktti<lc to contributors in the futurp :— 

iJowwirw-— Oypty *ul)i»t. plural = ' Gypsy people.' Printed, with thi« meaning, In ilalicM. Also 

O. adj. pi , printed in italicn. 
Botnatift—Houmny adverb. To be tii«ed only in 0. quotations, printed in italioi. Never to be 

unfd an Engliiili KubHt. =' O. lanj^uago.' 
Romani— EiiKli«h HtibsU = ' Gypwy language.' To bo printml in Roman tyi>e. 
Kitmani ) — Oypsy ndj<?ctivcii, f. and ni. To be u»ed only in Romany <(uotations, always in 
Ititmano \ italicit. 

Rotnanlchal— may be lined a-t an Bnglitih word. Must not be divided. 
K'>manie«— may be utcd colloquiallv, &.s in the broken English dialect for RonuitU. 
Romany— Kngliiih a<lj(>ctivo, m. and f. = 'OypNy.' Roman type. 

Romany Rai, or Rye— nuty be usnd as an English expre».sion in Roman type. If spelled 

ll'-imnnn Kni it must bn in italics. 
Rotnnimu4—lt used should be printed in italics as a foreign word. 
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8Q ; Omar Khayydm, Ronuwi tranila- 
tion of, (rev.), S4-5 ; Pratchttly and 
Prarcherdy, * Flame,' (note), 28o-6 ; 
Preface to M'Cormick'i Tinkler Oa., 
(ref.) 282 ; The Romany Rye, bis 
edition of, 1, 169 ; Reminiscences of 
Francis H. Groome, 258. 3M ; reviews 
by, 85-6. 18a-5; Sar, 'with,' (note), 
9S^; Tar, 'from,' (note), ; The 
MaMtr Thief, (ref.) 363i WeUh O. 
Folk- Tales. 26-30. 149 5(5. 2.'>8-70. 314-18. 

Sandkman, Fleetwood, Nortcegian Oa. 
(note), 189-90 ; (ref.) 22&, 

Santiago. See James, St. 

S&ntQr, Persian G. musical instmment, 

Sar, ' wUh,* (note), SSifl. 

Sara, Saint, 92^ 94, 39L 

Sarau, a G. name, 3fi9. 

Saroistan, O. N., Topography of Greater 

and Lejtaer Armenia, 239. 
Satona Finoo, as a G. name, 162. 
Sattler, Carl, leader of a * German ' G. 

band, 374. 
Sattler, Heinrich, arrest of, 3IiL 
Saters, Henry, prosecution of, 393. 
ScAiJOER, Jos., his G. vocabulary, Ifi.'^. 
Scholar 0«., Buchan's, (ref.) 360. 
Schools, G,, at Alcsiith, 3.38 ; at Deb- 

reczin, 33^ ; at Naumhurg, 337. 
School-vans, travelling, .34 1-2. 
ScHWiCKKR, J. Hjj Die Zigeuner in 

Ungam, (quot.) 322, 323. 
Scott, Sir VValter, on fJs.. 295^ 333. 
Scottish Gs., 9a 107 9, ML 
Sebastian, aGTname, los. 
Sedentary Gs., in America, 331 : in 

England, 321 ; in Hungary, 332 ; in 

Serna, 322 : in Turkey, 33L 
Servian Gs., The, description of, 22QJ. ; 

dialect of, 219 20; history of, 221-6 ; 

names of, 226-7 ; reform of, 328. 
Servian G. tales, (i5-6. 
' Settled ' Gs. in Austria, census of, 324. 
Settlement of Gs., compulsory, Mrs. 

Pennell's protest against, 2S9. 
Settlements of Gs. in England, 33L 
Seven Cardinal Sins, ^ 
Seventh Daughter, 
Seville, Gitano quarter of, l^l-S- 
Shakespearc and Shelta, 74. 
ShedevH, (note), 89. 

Shelta, Celtic origin of. 3. 74. 76. 81. 

178-9 ; discovery of, 74, 8L 169; 

specimens of, 171-2, 176-8. 2I2i2 ; 

= • llie Tinkers' TliTl^' 78, IfiSLSU ; un- 
known to Borrow, 74, 
Shelta, by Charles Godfrey Leland, 73 6. 
Shelter . See ShelU. 
Shepherd, George, a pastel by, endorsed 

•The Gipsy Girl,' 24. 
Sherard, R. H^ his article in praise of 

Vagabondage, (ref.) 373- 
Shi ntn- Rose ngra, a letter in, 8S» 
Shopen, L Rialorical Account of the 

Province of Armenia, (quot.) 235-6, 

m 

Showmen, Gs. as, 204. 
Siberian Gs., garb of, 24. 
Sicani of Sicily, The, li 

VOL. L — NO. V. 



Sieve-making, 203^ 23L 238i 242.243.244. 
Sieves, Legend of the invention of, 242. 
SioiSMOUD, Emperor, letters of proteo> 

tion from, 105 6. 301. 
Sigynnae of Herodotus, The, 5, 13. 
S1M.SON, Walter, (ref.) 178, 333 ; HiaUrry 

of the Oa., (quot) 345. 
Sinclair, Albert Thomas, Notes on the 

Oa., (ref.) 372-3 ; The Oriental Oa., 

197.211. 
Sindhi, akin to Romani, 9. 
Singers, Gs. as, 1242 1^ ift-^yte), 204, 

237. 238. 
Sinte, The, 123. 
Stntians of Homer, 12. 
SInto, a G. uAme, 131. 
Sister Society for the Study of Oa., A, 

(note), 90-1. 
Sketch of the Orammaticai Structure of 

the Nttri Language, R. A. Stewart 

MacaUster's, (rev.), 38.5-7. 
Skoiem, ♦ G. half-breeds of Norway,' 328, 

332 {ft. note). 
Slang, rhyming, 17L 
Slavery of Gs., 329. 
Slavic elements in G., 10 (fl.note). 
Slavonian G. tales, fi.H-8. 
Small, Beatrice, prosecution of, 362. 
Smabt, Bath, and Crofton, Hy. T., 

Dialect of the Engliah Oypaiea, (quot. ) 

96 Lft.notf ) ; (ref.) 9.5-6, 2S6. 367. 
Smith, Family of, M9, 367^ 323. 
Smith, Alfred, conviction of, 363. 
Smith, Bailie, of Kelso, .3.33. 
Smith, Bertram, The Whole Art of Cara- 
vanning, (rev. ), 85-6. 
Smith, Caroline, buried at Blackpool 

Cemetery, 358. 
Smith, Ornelins, father of Gipsy Smith, 

358. 

Smith, Rev. Eli, his examples of Syrian 

G., (ref.) 20, 385, 387. 
Smith, Elizabeth, wife of Phoenix, 365. 
Smith, Esau, a G. king, 369. 
Smith, George, of Coalville, 342-4. 3^ 
Smith, Gipsy, 320, 333 (fi.noU), 334 

(fl.note), .342, .?44, 358, 
Smitu, Gypsy Reuben, 3i2» 
Smith, Haros, prosecution of, 367. 
Smith, Henty, wife of Esau, 3fi9. 
Smith, Hettio, a fortune-teller, 369. 
Smith (afterwards Smith-Stanier), 

Hubert, Ttnt Life mth English Oa. in 

Norway, (quot. ) 2ZL&M 
Smith, James, conviction of, 363. 
Smith, Lazzy, killed by ' stewdiation,' 

.341. 

Smith , Mary, mother of Gipsy Smith , 358. 
Smith or Loveli., Mary Ann, marriage 
of, 368. 

Smith, Phcenix, death of, 2M. 

Smith, Rhoda Ann, convicted of fortune- 
telling, 361. 

Smith, T. Berkeley, The City of the 
Magyars, (ref.) 2fiL 

Smiths, Gs. as, 146^ 221, 329. 

Snake-charmers, Gs. as, 204, 238. 

Society of Friends, The, 334. 

Society for G. reform, Crabb's, 334. 

Some tVorda on the Dialects of the Trans- 

2d 
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caveaMan O/t. — Bo^t) and Karafly by 
Prof. K. P. Patkanoff, 229-57 ; (quot.) 
9ns-Q 

8ong8, G., (rcf.) 20a 363. 

But kflra dveUfmi cdi, liL 

i?/7o Prdl, 145. 

Hoi Kamdva, MS. 

Kotr vP.ne i Idltrt Mnle on, 127. 

Mandy ioeZled to jmv the. (fryM, 64, 

0 Mtilo ta Tfmi T»ai, 145. 

Trin BerU ta Dlven, At, 144. 
Sons-in-lair, G. , Slfi. 
SowA, Rudolf von, death of, 2; his 
researchea among CTorman Gs., 324, 
329. 338. 

Spanish G«., reform of, 326-7. See 

also Andalwiia, The Gs. of. 
SrENGLKR, F. R., Dvrjmtatio Historiro- 

juridica de Cingani* tiivt Zigfvnu, 
Spenskr, Edmund, Mother Bubbard^$ 

Tale, 32. 
Spies. Ga. aa. 187, 202. 32<L 
Sponheim, gathering of Gs. at, 1903, L2& 
Spoon-making, a O. trade, 203^ ^1^ 329. 
Sprache der armevischen Zigevner, 

Finck'fl, (ref.) 34i SSfi. 
Srpfka Rijt^, edited by Stevo Stefanovi<5, 

146. 

•fil, consonantal nexus, 12, 40. 
Stagnnrini, or Pewter-workerp, ISi 
Stamford, ' German ' Gs. at, 3K2. 
Stanley, Family of, 33^ 63, 33J>^ 
.m. 374. 

Stanley, Abraham, marriage of, 362. 
Stanley, Charlotte, 335»^ 34fi, 
•Stanyamknoro.' iSV« (iro<ime. 
State rernin the G., The, by Walter M. 

Gallichan, 3.V). 
STKrANovK^, Stevo, Editor of Srpnha 

RijW, 146. 
Steinbacu, Joseph, leader of a 'German' 

G. band, 113, SMl^ 
Steinbach, Witwe, of Coblentz, 128-9, 

133j 140. 

Stellung des Armenuich-Zigeunervtchen im 
Kreise der vencandten Mundarten, 
Finck's, (ref.) 34. 

Stkitr, his theory of G. origin, 5. 

Stolen hyG».,tk Ule. 360. 

Stratton. Gs. at, 1561, 3L 

Sudras, Gs. said to be, 

Sni.LivAN, E. J., 360. 

StTNDT, Pastor, 327 S. 

SrsNA, a (!. nickname, 61i 63^ 65. 

Slip, ' safety-pin,' L3L 

Superstition instead of religion, 333. 

Supplementary Annalj* of the Gs. in Enij- 
land, before 170(), by Henry Thomas 
Crofton, 31-4; E. O. Winstodt's 
Addenda to, (note), 284-5. 

Surnames, G. See Names, G. 

Swabia, G. lords in, 100 10. 

S\viN.«frKAD, Rev. J. Howard, 341. 

Switzerland, vagabondage in, 353. 

Sykbs, Major P. Molesworth, AntItrof>o- 
loqieal Notenon Southern Persia, (ref.) 
10: (rev.), 181-2; The, Gn. of Ptrna, 
a Second Vorahvlary (rev.), 181-2. 

Symons, Arthur, In Praise of Gs., 294-9; 
review by, 280-1. 



Syrian Gs., 200-1 ; dialect of, 18 22. 202. 

209. aiiii. 

Talleno, 'woollen,' 95. 
Tar, ' from,' (note), 286-7. 
Tattooing, a G. trade, 203. 
Tat^>i baxtAlo ! Romani toast, 116. 
Taxes levied on Gs., 103^ 104. 
Taylok, Family of, 315 
Tent-life, 323, 348, 349, 369. 
Test-words, 17, 192. 

Thefts, committed by Gs., 297. 306, 392. 
Them, 'country,' 10. 
Theslkff, Dr. A., 362. 
Thomas, Earl of Little Effypt, 306. 
Thorpe, Sylvester, marriaee of, 362. 
Time, German G. method of telling, 136. 
Tinaja-making, 121-9. 
Tinkering, a G. trade, 148, 221, 
TiuktTB, The, by Charles Godfrey 

Leland, 76 82. 
Tinker*' Talk, The, by Charles Godfrey 

Leland, 168-80. 
Tivkler Gn., The, hy A. M'Cormick, {r«f. 

368. 371. 380 ; (rev.), 2JtL2. 
Tinklers, 214; talcs of, 369± SIL See 

also Tinkerf, The. 
To Gipitylandf Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Pen- 

nell's. (ref.) 289. 
Tomb of Panuel at Pfortzen, LUL 
Tools, Griuders', 12 ; Scottish-Tinklers', 

214. 

Toumai, notable reception of Gs. at, 
31Q-31I. 

Towcester, G. imprisoned at, 1696, 34. 
Toy-making, a (i. occupation, 203. 
T0WN8KND, Herbert, prosecution of, 367. 
Tractattu de Magia, by Martin del Rio, 

98. 

Trades, G. ^ee Occupations, O. 
Tramps, .351. 

Transcaucasian Gs. : appellation of, 232 ; 
character of, 2.'^8-44 ; dialect of, 229-57 ; 
distribution of, 2.34-7 ; mode of life of, 
238 44 ; physiognomy of, 242. See aUto 
Bofii. 

Transportation of Gs., 15, 3L 
Transylvania, Gs. of. See Hungarian Gs. 
Transylvanian G«., illustrations, 289. 
Trespass Act. 1865 (Scotland), .375. 
Triana quarter in Seville, 121, 122. 
Trin BerS ta Diven, Ai ! 'Ah! three 

years and a day ' (song), 144-.'> 
Tschingianc'. 5fe * f'inpiane.' 
T^i-, negative prefix, 1.37. 
TRigane-Italicnnc, letter in, 88. 
Tsitranes, The, Hungarian Gs., 105-6, 

278 9. .365. 368. 
TiufaJiologue, Un illtutre, [Ascoli] (note), 

8kiL 

Tuehta, La, Sorrow's, 333. 

Turfan, discovery of Oriental books at, 

inn. 

Turkestan, Gs. in, (note), 399 ; occupa- 
tion of Gs. in, 206. 

Turkish -Greek H. dialect. See Grupco- 
Turkish G, dialect. 

Turkish Gs., 222 3. 239. 

Tiro G. Talen from Slamnia, by Dr. 
Friedrich S. Kraiiss, 65-8. 
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Ttoo Sayingn of the Lean, (note), 92. 
Tzfgdnf, Patkanori. See Some Word* 
OH tht Dialects of the Transcaucagian 

a». 

Tzirobal, Hungarian G. musical instrn- 
ment, 204^ 

Ursari, Italian or Croatian, 364; Servian, 
22L m 36L 369_i Syrian, 2()01. 
See also Bear-leading. 

Ursui-a, Borrow'u, 3^ 

Vagabonds, card of identity for, 3Sfi; 

French legislation against, 32^ 
Vagrancy, a crime, 3.'>0, 351. 
VAiRox, a O. name, [18^ 119, 120. 
Vajda. See Vay vodes. 
Van and effects, burning of, 3^ 
Van-dwellers' Protection Association, 

343. 

Van lo [• Sunna '1, a G. name, 6L 63^ 6S. 
Vasiukvic, Stanko, a G. name, 147. 
Vay vodes, (i., l(il-r>. 
Verb in Armenian (i. dialect, 49-51 ; in 

Boik dialect, 2iS ; in German G. 

dialect, i:u..'-v 
Vinegar Hill, Glasgow, '(ierman* Gs. at, 

375. 377-8. 
Vocabulary from South Wales, A, (note), 

IQl-g- 

Von den Zigfunem in Srrbien, by Dr. 

Tihomir R. Gjorgjevi6, 2H)-27. 
Vulcanius, IM. 

Wages of Gs., M. 

Waibrla, a G. name, 133. 

Walkek, Frederick, his picture * The 

Vagrants,' 23. 
\Vali.ace, Alfred Russel, The Malay 

Archipelago, (mi.) 2115 {/l.note). 
Wallachia. Gs. of, 329. 
Wanderings, G., extent of, 125, LElfi. 
Wanotiii, a G. name, 3R1. 
W'ann, John, aliajt Fall or Faw, Count 

and Lord of Lesser Kgypt, 108. 
Want Huis, ' Tackle- House,' .308, 302. 
WATTS-DrsTON, Theodore, (ref. ) .324. 

307 ; The Coming of I^i-e and Other 

Forms, (ref.) 359. 362; his views on 

Gs. in (Ireai Thonghttt quot. in the 

Pretton Onardian, 367. 
Warwick, death of (J. by burning at, 22* 
WnasTKR, Wentworth, death of, 3. 
Weidk.nbaum, E. G., MS. on Trans- 

caucasian Gh., (quot.) ^34 -ft. 
Welsh, The, their natural musical talent, 

.114 

Welsh Gs., 25, 331 ; dialect of, 26, 149. 

258-9. 314. 
Wehh (i. Folk-Tales, by John Sampson, 

26-30. 149 56. 258-70. aLLdiL 
Wkst, Lila, ISfi. 

Wetzstki.v, his communications on 

Syrian Gh., (ref.) 3M, 
White (Js.. The, 146-7. 224 5. 
WiiJ.iAMS, Harriet, death of. .371. 
WiLLiAM.s, 'Prince.' leader of the 

Connecticut Gs., 359. 
WiLLiAJWH, ' Wash.'aonof •Prince,'3iiiL 



WiBNKR, Leo (of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts), Os. in England in the 
Thirteenth Century, (note). 3fi3. 

WlNSTKDT, E, 0., G. Civilisation, 319- 
349 ; Supplementary Annals, (note), 
284-5. 

WiNT, Peter de, Gs. depicted by, 23. 
Winter, a G. surname. 314. 
Wishes and insults in Shelta, 221. 
Wlislocki, Heinrich von, biography of, 

193-7 ; death of, 3j works of, 195; 

Vom ifundemden Zigevnervolke, (ref.) 

302 (fl.note). 
Wood, Family of. 2SA (fl.note), 314. 
Wood, Abram, 25, 26, 314, 388. 
Wood, Adam, grandson of Abram, 314. 
W^ooD, Alab^na, 314. 
Wood, Charley, of Dyffryn, 191- 
WooD, Edward, a Welsh O. harpist, 314. 
Wood, KUen (' Black Kllen'), 149. 
Wood, Manfri, Matthew's son, -114 
Wood, Matthew, 26, 149, 268^ 314. 
W^ooD, Siani, granddaughter of Alabdina, 

314. 

Word on O. Costume, A, hy J. H. 

Yoxall, 2i5. 
Word -collecting, 4. 

Workhouse not patronised by Gs., 321. 
Works on the Os., Recent, (note), IS!L 

Yates, D. E., Meamres which failed, 
393.7. 

Yellow, a favourite colour with Gs., 23. 
148. 

Yetholm. Charles Faa Blythe at, 3fi2. 
366. 

YrtKA, a G. name, 121, 382. 

YocNO [Tamo], 9fl. 

YouNo, Herbert, prosecution of, 307. 

YocNo, John, (alia Fiddler Jack), 

buried at Withemsea, .3.")S. 
YouNO, M'Kenzie, prosecution of, 367. 
YflTA, L^la, a G. name, 113. 
YoxAix, J. H^ A Word on O. Costume, 

23 5 ; Liance of Poitou, (note), 399- 



Zapari, The, 24L 

ZSrgiri, goldsmiths, 203. 2£UL 

Zarka, a G. name, 398. 

Zeidlitz, Lint of Inliabited Places in the 
Oovemment of Bakin, (ref. ) 235 ; Regis- 
ter of the Government of Bakin, (quot.) 

Zend roots in Euroj)can G. dialects, 231. 
Zigeuner, R. Licbich's, (ref.) 32Q (ft - 
note). 

Ziqeuner, Dr. A. F. Pott's, (ref.) 5:6, 14, 
19-20. 206. 223 (fl.note), 226 ifl.nvle). 

Zigeuntr inUngnm, Schwicker's, (quot.) 
322. 323. 

Zigeuner im Vlasenicaer Bezirke in 

Bosnien, Die, by Dr. Tihomir R. 

Gjnrgjevi<5, 146-9. 
Zigtunrrisches, Prof. G. L Ascoli's, 8, 

aa, 163. 
Zottfi. The, 14, 15, .387. 
ZuiiTZA, Dr. Julius, his identiflcation 

of Horde's Ggipt Spcche, 1.57. 



ERRATA 



Page 5, footnote, /or (irt'Uman read GrelliiKmn. 

„ 32, line 28, „ Aviklund „ Auckland. 

„ 155, footnote, „ und „ and. 

„ 163, line 16, „ pparently „ apparently. 

ff S53) „ 17, ,} bow M onion. 

„ 3S8, footnote^ „ penar „ pewT. 

„ 331, line 11, „ teren „ one. 
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